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THE     LATE     SAMUEL    M.    JONES 
"Golden    Rvxle"    Mayor    of   Toledo 

Four  times  elected  Toledo's  "Golden  Rule"  mayor  against  the  opposition 
of  both  political  parties,  Mr.  Jones  carried  out  into  the  city  administration  what 
he  practiced  in  his  shop  by  himself,  obeying  the  notice  hanging  on  its  walls  for 
years.  "Rule  Governing  This  Shop.  'Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them'."  He  succeeded  in  thwarting  the  exten= 
sion  of  public  utility  franchises  on  terms  unjust  to  the  city,  and  permanently 
reversed  its  policy  regarding  them.  His  wonderful  popular  influence  not  only 
remodeled  the  police  department  and  other  branches  of  the  city  government, 
but  united  the  most  diverse  elements  of  the  population  in  an  almost  religious 
devotion  to  the  city's  interests.  No  such  demonstration  of  a  whole  city's  loyalty 
and  grief  has  been  witnessed  in  America,  as  was  made  at  his  funeral. 
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Social  Forces 

A  Foreword  FortnigKtly  by  tKe  JLditor 


NEW  TYPES   OF   CRIMINALS 

There  are  some  acts  which  are  forbidden  by  statute,  and  for  which  fine 
and  imprisonment  are  prescribed,  which  nevertheless  may  not  appear  to  those 
who  commit  them  to  have  any  particular  moral  odium. 

Such  is  the  speeding  of  an  automobile,  or  even  the  inflicting  of  injury  upon 
an  innocent  pedestrian  who  is  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  get  out  of  the  way 
of  the  fast-driven  car.  One  driver,  who  was  also  an  owner,  recently  received 
a  considerable  amount  of  public  sympathy  in  a  fatal  accident  of  this  kind, 
and  curiously  enough  it  was  increased  rather  than  otherwise  by  the  fact  that 
his  car  had  once  before  unluckily  killed  a  little  girl.  There  was  no  criminal 
offense  in  the  later  killing  but  there  had  been  in  the  first.  The  immediate  friends 
of  the  victims  of  such  accidents  and  a  certain  portion  of  the  public  may  feel 
inexpressible  exasperation  over  these  violations  of  the  penal  code,  but  in  the 
offender,  who  usually  pays  his  fine  cheerfully  enough,  there  is  apt  to  be  at 
most  a  passing  regret  that  he  has  been  so  careless  as  to  come  into  conflict  with 
an  inconvenient  regulation ;  and  any  resolution  as  to  a  different  manner  of  life 
in  the  future  seldom  goes  deeper  than  a  determination  to  be  a  little  more  wary 
of  policemen  and  possibly  to  secure  the  services  of  a  more  skillful  chauffeur. 

That  there  is  a  moral  sanction  for  the  strict  regulation  of  fast  moving 
powerful  motor  cars,  and  a  moral  as  well  as  a  civic  obligation  to  obey  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  such  regulations,  is  an  idea  which  lingers. 

These  reflections  are  suggested,  not  by  any  recent  injuries  inflicted  upon 
pedestrians  by  automobiles,  but  by  the  conviction  of  two  great  corporations 
in  New  York  and  Ohio  of  offerees  which  a  generation  ago  had  not  been  defined 
in  penal  codes,  and  which  doubtless  seem  to  the  business  men  who  performed 
the  acts  now  pronounced  obnoxious  to  the  criminal  law  to  be  in  themselves  no 
more  reprehensible  than  speeding  seems  to  the  man  with  the  automobile.  Con- 
scious of  their  power  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  they  drive  ahead  in  fine 
contempt  of  statutes,  willing  for  the  sake  of  the  speed  to  take  the  risks  of 
detection  and  a  possible  fine.  That  arrest,  conviction,  and  punishment  are 
really  probable  you  cannot  make  them  believe,  and  that  there  is  any  danger 
whatever  of  incurring  the  public  condemnation,  obloquy,  and  social  ostracism, 
which  belong  as  a  matter  of  course  to  the  ordinary  criminal,  is  very  far  from 
their  thoughts. 

Those  who  are  tempted  to  violate  recently  enacted  statutes  whether  against 
reckless  driving,  or  rebating,  or  acts  in  restraint  of  competition,  must  learn 
that  they  are  of  precisely  the  same  character  as  laws  against  disorderly  con- 
i77 
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duct,  conspiracy,  or  grand  larceny.  The  new  laws,  like  the  old,  are  necessary 
steps  in  that  evolutionary  process  by  which  society  seeks,  never  with  complete 
success,  to  maintain  orderly  and  equitable  relations  between  man  and  man. 
He  who  violates  an  ancient  statute  is  at  once  branded  as  a  criminal.  He 
who  disregards  a  recent  ordinance,  other  things  being  equal,  is  almost 
certain  to  be  inflicting  the  greater  injury.  There  is  no  moral  difference  in 
the  two  actions  but  there  is  indicated  a  difference  in  the  stage  at  which  the 
education  of  the  citizen  has  advanced.  A  man  may  see  that  it  is  wrong  to 
steal  who  does  not  yet  see  that  it  is  wrong  to  discriminate  between  shippers. 
The  better  the  citizen  the  more  completely  are  the  instincts  adjusted  to  the  new 
social  and  industrial  conditions ;  the  more  easily  therefore  is  there  instinctive 
obedience  to  new  as  well  as  to  established  laws.  The  laws  in  question  have 
a  perfectly  sound  ethical  basis.  Disregard  of  them  is  not  merely  lawlessness 
but  immorality,   deserving  to  be  visited  by  severe  social  condemnation. 

The  distinguished  counsel  for  one  of  the  corporations  is  said  to  have  admitted 
sorrowfully,  at  the  close  of  the  recent  trial  which  had  resulted  in  his  client's 
conviction,  that  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion  it  is  useless  to  defend 
rebate  cases.  That  public  opinion  will  become  even  more  pronounced.  The 
education  of  the  public  is  proceeding  apace.  It  will  not  go  backward.  Legis- 
latures and  courts  may  devise  more  effective  and  expeditious  methods  of  pre- 
venting discriminations,  extortionate  charges,  and  monopoly,  but  there  is  no 
probability  that  there  will  be  any  relaxation  in  the  opprobrium  now  cast  upon 
them.  The  public  is  learning  to  use  that  encouragement  to  fairness  and  honesty 
in  corporate  management  which  President  Hadley  recommended  some  months 
ago,  the  power  of  public  opinion,  expressed  in  extreme  instances  by  social 
ostracism.  That  even  the  milder  forms  of  such  public  disapproval  might  have 
the  effect  of  influencing  the  action  of  juries  in  criminal  cases  may  not  have 
occurred  at  the  time  to  the  author  of  this  advice,  but  nothing  is  more  natural 
or  more  encouraging  than  that  the  education  of  public  opinion  should  have  this 
result. 

SOCIAL   GEOGRAPHY   IN   THE:   MAKING 

The  controversy  in  Chicago  last  month  over  the  election  of  a  director  for 
the  Illinois  Central  Railway  invites  attention  to  the  reasons  for  the  desire  which 
any  transcontinental  railway  might  naturally  have  for  intimate  relations  with 
this  important  north  and  south  line.  It  is  not  merely  that  it  traverses  the 
Mississippi  valley  and  is  thus  at  right  angles  to  the  Pacific  railways.  There  is 
the  further  important  fact  that  it  has  established  at  New  Orleans  extraordinarily 
good  terminal  facilities,  and  has  taken  an  active  part  in  promoting  that  develop- 
ment of  both  export  and  import  trade  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  which 
has  already  affected  the  commerce  of  New  York  and  other  seaports.  Tramp 
steamers  and  inconspicuous  lines  have  heretofore  carried  these  goods  from  the 
water's  edge,  but  if  through  the  future  necessity  of  diverting  immigration  from 
the  port  of  New  York,  or  for  other  reasons,  important  regular  steamship  lines 
should  be  established  between  the  European  ports  and  New  Orleans,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  set  bounds  to  the  commercial  development  which  might  follow. 

From  New  Orleans  the  natural  distributing  channels  to  the  north  and  west 
are  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Southern  Pacific  railways,  and  an  understanding 
between  them  is  to  be  expected,  whether  they  come  under  the  control  of  a  single 
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individual  or  group  or  retain  their  present  degree  of  independence  of  manage- 
ment. Thus  the  clash  and  adjustment  of  large  commercial  and  industrial  inter- 
ests are  among  the  social  forces  influencing  the  distribution  of  immigrants, 
the  building  up  of  communities,  and  the  supply  of  products  whose  rise  and 
fall  in  price  have  so  pronounced  an  effect  on  the  general  standard  of  living. 

A    BOOtl  TO    BE   RECOMMENDED 

A  calm  survey  of  the  general  course  of  history  affords  the  natural  corrective 
for  the  frenzy  and  the  undue  anxiety  of  the  passing  hour.  By  means  of  such 
an  admirable  volume  as  James  Harvey  Robinson's  History  of  Western  Europe 
and  its  accompanying  readings  from  original  sources  even  the  busy  man  may 
travel  again  in  a  dignified  -  and,  if  he  choose,  leisurely,  way  over  the  ground 
which  may  or  may  not  seem  familiar  because  of  undergraduate  recollections, 
and  may  or  may  not  be  associated  in  memory  with  a  purely  disciplinary  and 
perhaps  disagreeable  process.  It  is  doubtless  worth  while  to  secure  the  training 
which  comes  from  devoting  an  entire  year  to  the  study  of  a  single  presidential 
election  or  to  the  ramifications  of  a  single  obscure  engagement  in  a  comparatively 
unimportant  war.  In  that  way  lies  the  training  and  making  of  a  historian. 
Very  different  is  the  reading  of  a  volume  in  which  evidences  of  erudition  are 
kept  in  the  background,  in  which  there  is  no  obvious  straining  after  literary 
effect,  and  no  sacrifice  of  the  truthfulness  and  proportion  for  the  sake  of  exag- 
gerating the  merely  picturesque  and  startling.  It  is  a  delightful,  stimulating, 
and  yet  chiefly  reassuring  and  sobering  experience.  It  is  thrilling  enough — 
the  story  of  the  barbarian  invasions,  the  rise  of  the  church,  the  conversion 
of  the  north,  Charlemagne  and  his  empire,  feudalism,  the  crusades.,  the  hun- 
dred years'  war,  the  renaissance,  the  thirty  years'  war,  the  expansion  of  Eng- 
land, the  French  revolution,  the  unification  of  Italy  and  Germany  and  the  in- 
dustrial revolution.  The  headings  are  familiar,  but  are  the  substance  and 
meaning  familiar  ?  Do  we  realize  how  little  of  our  feverishly  recorded  and  red- 
ink  emblazoned  and  eagerly  devoured  activities  will  have  any  place  in  the  world 
history  which  is  nevertheless  making  itself  to-day  as  surely  as  when  Savonarola 
was  a  mighty  figure  in  Florence,  or  when,  five  hundred  years  before,  the  church 
was  so  nearly  "dragged  down  by  its  property  into  the  anarchy  of  feudalism"  ? 

The  Jungle  is  an  important  book.  It  led  to  the  clearing  up  of  the  packing 
houses  and  it  has  led  many  to  see  that  things  go  wrong  when  business  exploita- 
tion is  unchecked.  Lawson's  Frenzied  Finance  doubtless  precipitated  the  insur- 
ance investigations,  and  in  the  seven  substantial  volumes  containing  the  report 
and  testimony  of  the  Armstrong  committee  there  is  much  profitable  reading. 
Spargo's  Socialism  is  the  latest  exposition  of  the  whole  gospel  of  socialism 
and  as  such  deserves  to  be  examined.  Churchill's  Coniston  draws,  in  Jethro 
Bass,  a  new  and  extraordinary  character  and  contains  food  for  thought  for  prac- 
tical politicians.  Father  Ryan's  The  Living  Wage  is  in  the  sympathetic,  modern 
spirit  with  traces  of  the  scientific  character  of  a  doctor's  dissertation.  George 
Moore's  Memoirs  and  Kipling's  Puck  of  Pook's  Hill  promise  a  treat  after  their 
very  delightful  kind.  But  taking  all  things  together,  with  a  deliberate  desire  to 
do  ample  justice  to  all  kinds  of  books  which  are  likely  to  be  serviceable  to  those 
who  are  trying  to  promote  the  common  welfare,  our  advice  this  week  is  to  read 
— and  to  take  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  in  doing  it — Robinson's  Introduction 
to  the  History  of  Western  Europe. 
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THE   HISTORICAL  vs.   THE   ECONOMIC  METHOD 

Commending  unreservedly  as  we  have  the  reading  of  history,  and  even 
naming  a  particular  book  as  likely  to  be  of  service,  we  have  pleasure  in  extracting 
from  the  manuscript  of  a  forthcoming  volume  the  following  passage  which 
raises  the  question  as  to  whether  there  is  not  an  even  more  profitable  occu- 
pation— a  question  which  it  is  interesting  to  raise  on  the  opening  pages  of  such  a 
civic  number  as  this: 

"A  careful  reversal  of  the  popular  method  of  reasoning  would  give  a  clearer  view 
of  contemporary  life  and  a  corrected  impression  of  the  past.  It  would  begin  with  a 
scrutiny  of  to-day,  retrace  history,  and  predict  the  future  from  a  knowledge  tested 
by  joint  studies  of  the  two.  The  other  mode  of  thinking  threads  an  involved  path 
beginning  in  historical  episodes,  makes  a  detour  around  the  present,  and  leads  to  a 
goal  in  the  future  where  its  followers  expect  to  find  new  episodes  like  those  they 
began  with.     The  one  is  an  economic,  the  other  an  historical  method." 

It  is  a  question  whether  ignorance  of  the  past,  or  slavery  to  its  ideas  and 
traditions,  is  the  greater  obstacle  to  an  understanding  of  present  forces  and 
tendencies.  What  is  called  the  historical  method  in  the  passage  quoted  is  not 
of  course  the  method  of  the  modern  scientific  historian,  but  it  is  abundantly 
illustrated  in  the  use  which  is  still  made  of  history  in  religion,  politics,  and 
social  reform.  If  the  contrasting  method  is  economic,  there  are  nevertheless 
those  who  set  up  as  economists  who  do  not  begin  with  a  scrutiny  of  to-day, 
who  neglect  to  retrace  history,  and  who  never  reach  the  point  of  predicting  the 
future.  An  understanding  of  the  trend  of  events  based  on  illuminating  analysis 
of  the  present,  with  due  historical  perspective,  is  justly  to  be  demanded  of 
the  economists,  and  there  are  those  who  have  the  courage  and  the  necessary 
equipment  for  this  great  social  service.  Professor  Patten,  in  the  first  series 
of  Kennedy  lectures  in  the  School  of  Philanthropy  last  year,  discussed  in  this 
spirit  and  with  extraordinary  success  the  new  basis  of  civilization — showing 
that  it  is  opportunity,  not  ability,  which  needs  to  be  created  in  order  to  extend 
civilization  downward  under  the  new  conditions  of  permanent  prosperity  and 
social  surplus.  President  Pladley  of  Yale  University  will  this  year  in  the  same 
course,  which  opened  on  Friday,  November  2,  discuss  the  Basis  of  Public 
Morals,  and  this  course  will  undoubtedly  like  the  other  meet  the  canons  of 
the  economic  method  as  laid  down  in  the  above  quoted  dictum.  President  Hadley 
deals  in  his  five  lectures  with 

Nov.     2.     Modern  Ethical  Ideals. 

Nov.     9.     The  Ethics  of  Trade. 

Nov.  16.     The  Ethics  of  Corporate  Management. 

Dec '  23       1  The  EthiCS  °f  Political  Activity- 
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American  From  the  bite  of  a  mos- 
Assodation  quito  to  the  broad  plans  of 
Convention,  metropolitan  park  systems 
may  seem  a  far  cry.  But  it  indicates  the 
wide  range  of  attention  which  the  Ameri- 
can Civic  Association  gave  to  the  pur- 
pose which  dominated  every  session  of 
the  Milwaukee  convention,  October  24- 
26, — the  consideration  of  how  our  cities 
may  become  better  places  in  which  to  live. 
In  two  directions  at  least  the  problems 
engaging  the  efforts  of  the  association 
are  matters  of  national  rather  than  city 
policy.  These  are  the  efforts  toward 
forest  preservation  and  in  defence  of  the 
country's  greatest  scenic  possession, 
Niagara  Falls. 

Under  the  title  of  the  Niagara  Cam- 
paign President  J.  Horace  McFarland  of 
Harrisburg  Pa.,  gave  an  account  of  the 
fight  waged  by  the  association  during 
the  last  few  months.  The  first  gun 
in  the  campaign  was  fired  when  a 
cartoon  was  published  calling  attention 
to  what  might  become  of  Niagara 
if  the  water  power  companies  had  their 
way.  Letters  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try began  to  pour  in  upon  President 
Roosevelt  and  Earl  Grey.  Public  in- 
dignation merely  amused  the  commercial 
interests  involved,  until  the  president's 
message  declared  that  "nothing  should  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  Niagara  Falls 
in  all  their  beauty  and  majesty,"  and  that 
if  "New  York  state  would  not  move  for 
their  protection  the  nation  would."  This 
alarmed  the  power  companies  and  the 
fight  was  on. 

Advertising  space  was  freely  donated 
by  a  dozen  or  so  national  publications  to 
the  value  of  $2,500.  In  this  the  associa- 
tion called  for  help.  Editorials  and  news 
notes  kept  the  public  informed  of  every 
step  in  the  campaign  and  after  persistent 
agitation  a  bill  introduced  by  Representa- 
tive Burton  of  Ohio,  passed  Congress  and 
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was  signed,  on  June  29,  1906,  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  This  placed  in  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  power  to  regulate  the  di- 
version of  water  and  the  admission  of 
power  from  Canada  for  the  period  of 
three  years,  during  which  time  the  presi- 
dent could  negotiate  a  treaty  with  Great 
Britain.  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
measure  a  public  hearing  was  held  on 
July  12  at  the  falls  and  a  decision  was 
rendered  that  no  more  water  should  be 
taken  in  the  future  than  was  at  that  time 
being  used. 

The  "billboard  nuisance"  is  the  object 
of  another  fight  on  which  the  association 
is  about  to  enter.  Under  the  direction 
of  Harlan  P.  Kelsey  of  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts, vice-president  of  the  department 
of  nuisances,  agitation  for  stringent 
legislation  covering  billboards,  the  smoke 
evil,  and  other  city  nuisances  is  to  be 
started.  One  of  the  valuable  discussions 
of  the  convention  was  held  over  the  ex- 
tension of  the  police  power  of  the  state 
to  cover  such  offenses. 

In  discussing  the  "national  impulse  for 
civic  improvement,"  Secretary  Woodruff 
told  of  the  work  of  the  association.  After 
laying  stress  on  the  Niagara  campaign 
and  the  proposed  fight  against  billboards, 
he  brought  out  the  intimate  relation  be- 
tween  civic    art    and   living   conditions. 

Speaking  of  art  as  a  correction  for 
juvenile  crime,  Mr.  Woodruff  said: 

Wherever  we  go  we  find  this  situation 
confronting  us;  new  generations  of  our  own 
and  of  foreign-born  children  coming  up  to 
take  their  place  as  American  citizens,  to 
serve  as  the  responsible  citizens  of  the  next. 
How  necessary  it  is,  then,  that  these  chil- 
dren should  receive  the  proper  impulse  to- 
wards civic  improvement  and  should  be 
guided  aright  in  their  education  so  that  they 
may  be  fully  equipped  to  do  their  whole 
duty  to  the  people.  The  school  continues  to 
be  the  great  factor  for  the  creation  and  the 
fostering  of  civic  virtue;  for  the  moulding 
of  good  citizens. 
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The  effectiveness  of  thus  interesting 
young  people  in  civic  affairs  was  illus- 
trated by  the  attendance,  as  delegates,  of 
two  students  and  two  teachers  from  the 
Parker  School  of  Chicago.  This  school 
has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  work 
since  the  time  of  the  Niagara  campaign 
when  it  took  out  a  membership  in  the 
association.. 

Among  other  papers  was  one  by 
J.  T.  Rothrock,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Forestry  Reservation  Commis- 
sion. He  made  the  suggestion  that  the 
great  work  of  reforestation  needed  in 
eastern  forest  preserves  could  be  carried 
on  with  great  advantage  to  the  worker 
as  well  as  to  the  work,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  convalescent  consumptives.  Pro- 
fessor Frederick  D.  Washburn,  state  en- 
tomologist of  Minnesota,  spoke  of  the 
efforts  to  exterminate  the  mosquito  and 
declared  that  good  drainage  was  the  ef- 
fective means  of  securing  relief  from  the 
pest. 

After  the  discussion  of  forest  reserva- 
tions, resolutions  were  passed  in  support 
of  the  proposed  Wisconsin  state  park  at 
the  "Dells,"  and  enthusiasm  was  mani- 
fested for  the  Appalachian  Mountain 
reservations  in  New  Hampshire  and  in 
in  the  south.  Further  discussions  of  the 
session  will  be  reviewed  at  other  times. 

The  convention  adjourned  after  elect- 
ing the  following  officers : 

President,  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.;  first  vice  president  and  acting 
secretary,  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  Phila- 
delphia; vice  presidents,  James  D.  Phelan, 
San  Francisco,  and  L.  E.  Holden,  Cleveland, 
O.;  treasurer,  William  B.  Howland,  New 
York;  chairman  advisory  committee,  Robert 
C.  Ogden,  New  York;  departments,  arts  and 
crafts,  Mrs.  M.  F.  Johnson,  Richmond,  Ind.; 
children's  gardens,  Miss  Mary  Marshall  But- 
ler, Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  city  making,  Frederick 
L.  Ford,  Hartford,  Conn.;  factory  better- 
ment, Miss  Gertrude  Beeks,  New  York;  li- 
braries, Miss  Mary  E.  Ahearn,  Chicago;  out- 
door art,  Warren  H.  Manning,  Boston;  pub- 
lic recreation,  Joseph  Lee,  Boston;  press, 
Harvey  Maitland  Watts,  Philadelphia;  pub- 
lic nuisances,  Harland  P.  Kelsey,  Boston; 
parks,  Alfred  C.  Clas,  Milwaukee;  railroad 
improvement  ,Mrs.  A.  E.  McCrea,  Chicago; 
rural  improvements,  D.  Ward  King,  Mait- 
land, Mo.;  school  extension,  O.  J.  Kern, 
Rockford,  111.;  social  settlement,  Graham 
Romeyn  Taylor,   Chicago. 

Mrs.  Edwin  F.  Moulton  of  Ohio  was  elect- 


ed president  of  the  Woman's  Outdoor  League 
Department,  to  succeed  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Up- 
ton, who  declined  re-election.  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Sanborn  was  elected  first  vice-president  and 
the  other  officers  are  as  follows:  Second  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Haines,  Seattle;  secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Agnes  McGiffert,  Ohio;  treasurer, 
Miss  Myra  Lloyd  Dock,  Pennsylvania.  The 
directors  are:  Mrs.  C.  F.  Millspaugh,  Chi- 
cago; Mrs.  Thomas  Hoyt  Brown,  Milwaukee; 
Mrs.  Arthur  Noble,  Santa  Monaco,  Cal.;  Mrs. 
Griffith,  Lynnbrook,  Mass.;  Miss  Helen  Whit- 
ter  Whittier,  Boston,  and  Mrs.  E.  P.  Turner, 
Dallas. 

An  Exhibition   Grown    folks    have    more 
c<>f  civic       serious    things    to    bother 

ongestion       ^^     ^^     ^^      ^^     Q^ 

nursery  conundrum: 

If  all  the  land  were  apple  pie 

And  all  the  sea  were  ink, 
What  should  we  do  for  bread  and  cheese? 

What  would  we  do  for  drink? 

Yet,  after  its  kind,  that  is  the  meat  and 
essence  of  one  of  the  most  searching, 
serious  and  fundamental  problems  at  the 
bottom  of  modern  civilizations — the  piling 
up  of  people  in  the  cities.  Every  great 
city  in  the  world  is  growing, — Tokio, 
Moscow,  London  and  Chicago  alike.  The 
tendency  is  world  wide  and  the  process 
shows  ever  increasing  intensity. 

Some  of  the  social  thinkers  who  reach 
deepest  into  causes  are  convinced  that  in 
the  rapid  growth  of  such  a  city  as  New 
York,  overcrowding  is  a  basal  evil — 
ramifying  into  other  and  terrible  ills  such 
as  tuberculosis,  dark  tenements,  new 
phases  of  economic  exploitation,  spiritual 
apathy  and  what  not.  These,  the  social 
forces  of  society  are  grappling  with. 
They  are  preventable — yet  not  perman- 
ently so  until  this  other,  equally  prevent- 
able, underlying  condition  is  countered. 
Congestion,  they  say,  is  the  cause  "high- 
er up" — or  lower  down;  the  John  Doe 
of  social  disease.     Have  after  him! 

So  it  is,  that  in  an  effort  to  seriously 
face  the  facts  of  overcrowding  in  this 
large  sense,  more  concretely  and  compre- 
hensively than  ever  before,  a  group  of 
New  York  organizations  is  planning  an 
"exhibit  on  congestion  of  population,"  to 
be  held  early  in  the  year.  Settlements, 
charitable  societies,  civic  organizations 
and  public  departments  will  participate. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  managers^  to 
show  exhibits  along  at  least  the  following 
lines : 
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Growth  of  density  of  population; 

Lack  of  park  spaces; 

Models  of  city  blocks  showing  area  con- 
gestion; 

Over-crowding  within   the   dwelling; 

Sweated  trades; 

Child  labor  in  tenements; 

Inadequacy  of  seating  capacity  in  the  pub- 
lic schools   (part-time  system) ; 

Prevalence  of  tuberculosis; 

Lack  of  transportation  facilities  to  out- 
lying regions; 

Localization  of  factories. 

Re-discoveri„g  During   the   ten   days   that 
America  for     the    exhibition    of    J  ewish 

the  Immigrant.   country  Hfe  wag  hdd  ^  the 

Educational  Alliance  in  New  York  city, 
some  50,000  persons,  many  of  them  new- 
ly arrived  immigrants,  were  shown  by 
means  of  photographs,  charts  and  lect- 
ures, that  there  is  a  place  in  agriculture 
for  the  Jew.  They  saw  that  all  over 
the  country  Jews  may  be  found  on  farms 
and  some  learned  for  the  first  time  that 
there  are  organizations  that  will  give 
advice  and  assistance  to  those  who  wish 
to  get  out  in  the  farm  lands. 

The  wonder  of  an  old  Jewish  painter 
was  shared  by  a  great  many.  He  had 
finished  a  sign  that  explained  the  work 
of  the  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Aid  Society;  how  it  helped  the  immi- 
grant to  get  to  the  country  and  how  it 
aided  him  in  the  new  life.  "And  is  it 
really  so,"  he  exclaimed.  "How  is  it 
that  I  never  knew  about  it  before?" 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  exhibition  the 
rooms  of  the  Industrial  Removal  Office 
and  of  the  Jewish  Agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial Aid  Society  have  been  filled 
with  anxious  inquirers.  It  was  in  many 
ways  a  re-discovery  of  America  for  the 
immigrant. 

Nigwwnrk;  A  keen  anc*  widespread  in- 
and  the  terest  in  the  imminent  de- 
CourtsI^  cision  of  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court  on  the  constitutionality 
of  the  state  law  prohibiting  employment 
of  women  at  night  in  factories  (set  down 
in  the  court  calendar  for  Nov.  7),  is 
shown  by  the  many  newspaper  comments 
on  Miss  Van  Kleeck's  article  Women's 
Hours  of  Work  in  Factories,  published  in 
the  October  issue  of  Charities  and  The 
Commons.  Throughout  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Illinois  and 


other  industrial  states  this  decision  is 
awaited  with  anxiety,  to  sustain  or  over- 
throw the  local  court  which,  as  The  Out- 
look says,  undertook 

to  deny  the  principle  underlying  the  factory 
legislation  of  an  entire  century  and  affirmed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States — 
that  the  state  may  interfere  where  the  con- 
tracting parties  are  not  on  an  equality  or 
where  public  health  demands  that  a  party 
be  protected  against  himself.  Working 
women  and  girls,  less  able  to  organize  for 
self  protection,  need  if  they  are  to  fulfill  the 
functions  of  motherhood,  to  be  protected 
against  the  exploitation  of  their  physical  and 
mental  life  by  a  greedy  and  inhuman  indus- 
trialism. The  churches  should  actively 
espouse  their  cause  by  awakening  an  ener- 
getic public  sentiment  in  its  behalf.  Such 
a  public  sentiment  was  effective  last  year  in 
the  matter  of  life  insurance.  This  also  is  a 
sort  of  life  insurance  more  urgently  needed, 
and  not  only  in  the  city  and  state  of  New 
York. 

Announcement  was  made  this  week 
that  at  the  request  of  President  Roose- 
velt, Mrs.  J.  Ellen  Foster,  special  agent 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Justice,  had 
been  assigned  to  make  a  preliminary  sur- 
vey as  to  the  condition  of  working 
women  and  children.  Twice  has  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  urged  in  his  messages  a 
comprehensive  national  investigation. 
Mrs.  Foster's  commission  is  to  correlate 
and  report  on  what  is  now  known  as  the 
basis  for  legislative  action. 

In  this  connection,  importance  is  lent 
to  what  is  in  itself  an  extremely  interest- 
ing survey  of  existing  state  laws  re- 
stricting the  labor  of  women,  published 
in  the  September  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science.1 
Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  European  movement  towards 
total  prohibition  of  women's  nightwork 
in  industrial  establishments — representa- 
tives of  all  the  civilized  governments, 
having  met  twice  during  the  past  two 
years  to  draw  up  international  agree- 
ments on  the  subject — and  the  indiffer- 
ence to  such  protection  in  this  country. 

The  Poor       Only  four  of  the  fifty-two 
the^unfted*     states  and  territories  speci- 
states.        fically    forbid    employment 
of  women  at  night — Indiana  Massachu- 
setts,  Nebraska  and  New  York.     Ohio 

1  Working  Women  and  the  Laws :  A  record  of  neg- 
lect:   Josephine  C,  Goldmark. 
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forbids  such  work  for  girls  under  eight- 
een years. 

With  an  adverse  opinion  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  New  York  would  fall  back 
into  the  black  list  of  states  which  have 
no  legislative  protection.  Continuing, 
the  article  says: 

The  enlightened  European  countries  are 
as  far  in  advance  of  the  United  States  in 
fixing  by  statute  the  length  of  the  working 
day,  as  they  are  in  existing  or  prospective 
laws  on  night  work  for  women. 

Yet  a  limitation  of  working  hours  is,  like 
the  prohibition  of  nightwork,  conspicuously 
necessary  to  preserve  the  health  of  working- 
women.  The  enormous  increase  of  output 
in  manufacture  which  has  been  held  a  na- 
tional distinction  and  superiority,  means 
primarily  increase  in  speed,  with  a  corre- 
sponding demand  upon  the  attention  and 
strength  of  the  operator.  The  nervous 
strain  involved  in  attending  highly  speeded 
modern  machines  can  be  compensated  only 
by  lessening  the  daily  hours  of  application 
to  such  exacting  labor. 

In  this  country  only  twenty  states  have 
laws  restricting  hours  of  labor  by  the  day 
and  by  the  week. 

Meanwhile  it  is  significant  that  in  all  cases 
affecting  the  constitutionality  of  laws  re- 
stricting hours  of  labor,  the  assailants  of  the 
law  have  not  been  laborers  striving  for  the 
privilege  of  nightwork  or  unrestricted  hours, 
but  employers  to  whose  advantage  it.  is  for 
them  so  to  labor.  When  nightwork  for 
women  is  prohibited,  employers  must  replace 
them  with  men  (who  are  usually  paid  "time 
and  a  half"  or  "double  time"),  or  must  in- 
crease the  day  force.  Either  alternative 
means  increase  of  expense;  hence  invasion 
of  employees'  "rights"  are  discovered  by  un- 
scrupulous employers  in  any  law  prohibiting 
unlimited  hours.  But  the  "right"  to  work 
all  day  and  all  night,  apparently  assuring 
the  individual's  liberty,  means  in  practice 
sheer  inability  to  refuse  to  work  whatever 
length  of  time  the  employer  may  choose. 
For  refusal  means  dismissal.  As  has  been  well 
said,  the  "right"  to  work  unlimited  hours 
amounts  to  the  "right"  to  lose  one's  job — a 
barren  privilege!  On  the  other  hand  when 
law  forbids  nightwork  or*  unrestricted  hours 
for  women,  industry  ultimately  adjusts  itself 
to  the  requirement.  The  same  specious 
argument  is  used — that  "rights"  are  invaded 
— when  laws  against  child  labor  are  enact- 
ed. As  the  brief  in  defense  of  the  child 
labor  law  recently  attacked  in  California, 
says:  "There  has  been  no  cry  of  oppression, 
no  contention  that  the  rights  of  any  citizen 
or  of  any  child  were  invaded  thereby,  ex- 
cept such  contention  came  from  some  indi- 
vidual from  whom  the  law  was  about  to  ex- 
act a  penalty  for  its  violation  ...  it 
would  be  with  better  grace  if  the  solicitude 
for  the  invaded  rights  of  children  came 
from  the  children  themselves,  or  their  par- 


ents, or  from  someone  who  is  not  pecuniar- 
ily interested  in  the  invalidity  of  the  law 
under  which  it  is  sought  to  show  the  rights 
of  children  are  invaded." 

Committee  Some  time  ago  a  com- 
AmericMi  mittee  of  fifteen  was  ap- 
Jews.  pointed  by  Judge  Mayer 
Sulzberger,  of  Philadelphia,  acting  as 
chairman,  to  confer,  and  to  name  thirty- 
five  other  American  Jews  to  constitute 
altogether  a  committee  of  fifty  repre- 
sentative men  who  could  be  counted  on  to 
act  as  a  body  on  important  questions  af- 
fecting Jews  in  America.  The  country 
has  been  divided  into  twelve  districts 
and  an  effort  made  to  select  in  each  dis- 
trict a  number  corresponding  roughly  to 
the  Jewish  population  in  that  locality. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  districts  and 
their  representatives : 

I.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida — One  member — Moses  H.  Cone, 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

II.  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi — One 
member — Rev.  D.  Philipson,  Cincinnati,  O. 

III.  Louisiana,  Texas — Two  members — 
Isidor  Newman,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Isaac  H. 
Kempner,   Galveston,  Tex. 

IV.  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Colorado 
— Three  members — Hon.  M.  Anfaenger,  Den- 
ver, Colo;  Elias  Michael,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Hon.  J.  Trieber,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

V.  Washington,  California,  Oregon,  Utah, 
Idaho,  Nevada — Three  members — Sigmund 
Sichel,  Portland,  Ore.;  Hon.  M.  C,  Sloss,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.;  Rev.  J.  Voorsanger,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

VI.  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Montana, 
Wyoming,  N.  Dakota,  S.  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
New  Mexico,  Michigan — Three  members — 
Henry  M.  Butzel,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Ambrose 
Guiterman,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Victor  Rose- 
water,  Omaha,  Neb. 

VII.  Illinois — Six  members — Dr.  Emil  G. 
Hirsch,  B.  Horwich,  Adolf  Kraus,  Hon.  J.  W. 
Mack,  J.  Rosenwald,  Rev.  Jos.  Stolz,  Chicago, 
111. 

VIII.  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Ohio  —  Three 
members — Dr.  L.  N.  Dembitz,  Louisville, 
Ky.;  Martin  A.  Marks,  Cleveland,  O.;  Max 
Senior,  Cincinnati,  O. 

IX.  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  —  Seven 
members — Dr.  Cyrus  Adler,  Washington,  D. 
C;  Hon.  Nathan  Barnet,  Paterson,  N.  J.; 
Rev.  Dr.  Levinthal,  M.  Rosenbaum,  Hon. 
Mayer  Sulzberger,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Hon. 
Isador  Sobel,  Erie,  Pa.;  A.  Leo  Weil,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

X.  Maryland,  Virginia,  Delaware,  District 
of  Columbia — Three  members — Dr.  H.  Fried- 
enwald,  Prof.  J.  H.  Hollander,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Hon.  Simon  Wolf,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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XL  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut — 
Three  members — Godfrey  M.  Hyams,  Ferdi- 
nand Strauss,  Boston,  Mass.;  Henry  Cutler, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

XII.  New  York — Fifteen  members  —  Na- 
than Bijur,  Jcs.  H.  Cohen,  Daniel  Guggen- 
heim, L.  Kamaiky,  D.  H.  Lieberman,  Hon. 
E.  Lauterbach,  E.  H.  Lewin-Epstein,  Prof.  M. 
Loeb,  Adolph  Lewisohn,  Dr.  J.  L.  Magnes, 
Louis  Marshall,  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  Hon.  Oscar 
S.  Straus,  Cyrus  L.  Sulzberger,  of  New  York; 
Hon.  S.  W.  Rosendale,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

A  meeting  of  the  full '  committee  will 
be  held  on  Sunday,  November  11. 

The  Household  To  take  count  of  the  Greek 
Xonrthent  back  of  the  modern  word 
Palisades.-  economics  means  the 
science  of  housekeeping  and  it  is  in  this 
sense — as  an  experiment  in  the  industrial 
and  social  organization  of  the  household, 
as  distinct  from  the  family  or  the  com- 
munity— that  the  Helicon  Home  Colony 
has  a  special  interest  right  at  the  outset. 
This  is  the  corporate  name  finally  hit 
upon  by  the  group  of  people  taking  part 
in  the  co-operative  enterprise  promoted 
by  Upton  Sinclair,  the  author  of  The 
Jungle.  Helicon  Hall  was  a  boys'  school, 
built  on  a  ten-acre  plot  in  the  high  wood- 
ed hills  between  Englewood,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  the  Hudson.  Not  only  is  the 
site  a  fortunate  one,  but  the  building, 
built  around  an  interior  palm  garden, 
with  the  rooms  opening  on  balconies,  and 
with  a  great  four-fire-placed  chimney  at 
one  end,  gives  a  picturesque  setting  to  the 
venture  which  is  distinctly  an  asset. 

In  the  spring,  the  different  families 
composing  the  colony  plan  to  build  indi- 
vidual cottages,  using  the  main  hall  for 
community  purposes  and  the  residence  of 
workers  and  detached  persons.  A  pio- 
neer few  have  been  in  residence  for 
several  weeks,  settling,  but  with  this  week 
the  colony  may  be  said  to  be  in  regular 
operation  and  will  shortly  number  forty 
adults  and  fifteen  children. 

Unlike  Brook  Farm,  membership  does 
not  imply  an  obligation  to  take  part  in 
household  work,  but  in  employing  work- 
ers the  directors  have  given  preference 
to  members  offering  their  services  and 
aim  to  continue  only  persons  who  can 
be  and  who  would  expect  to  be  treated 
as  social  equals.  During  the  first  month, 
the    furnaces    have    been    tended   by    an 


exotic — an  Irish  janitor  held  over  from 
less  enlightened  days  whom  "we  mention 
only  in  a  low.  tone  of  voice,"  as  Mr. 
Sinclair  puts  it ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  for 
long.  A  Yale  senior  (Mr.  Lewis)  and  a 
Providence  manufacturer  who  has  in 
mind  a  similar  colony  (Mr.  Randall),  are 
to  g©  into  the  manual  work  of  the  plant. 

The  manager  of  the  colony 
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Organization,  is  Mrs.  Anna  G.  Noyes, 
wife  of  William  Noyes,  of 
the  faculty  of  Teachers'  College.  Here 
there  is  opportunity  for  practical  appli- 
cation of  methods  and  theories  in  man- 
ual training  and  kindred  fields  in  which 
both  have  specialized.  Prof.  John  Dewey, 
of  Columbia,  and  Edwin  S.  Potter,  of  the 
Universal  News  Analysis,  are  other  di- 
rectors and  the  children's  department  falls 
to  Mrs.  Cora  Louise  Potter.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Potter  have  two  children  aged  two  and 
three-and-one-half  and  heretofore  have 
carried  on  some  experiments  in  their  own 
home  in  the  care  of  a  group  of  children, 
including  some  from  the  East  Side. 

The  children  are  to  sit  at  low 
tables  in  a  separate  dining  room.  A 
three-hour  forenoon  period  of  kinder- 
garten will  be  conducted  by  Miss  Bates, 
who  leaves  an  upper  West  Side  school 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  infant  section 
will  be  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Ball, 
mother  of  a  fourteen-months  old  baby 
as  well  as  of  a  boy  of  five.  Some  of  the 
earliest  interviews  published  as  to  the 
colony  seemed  to  indicate  that  a  "peevish 
child,"  was  an  indispensable  subscription 
on  the  part  of  anyone  wishing  to  join; 
but  certainly  the  children  now  romping 
about  the  big  house,  believing  it  just 
made  for  them,  are  a  healthy  and  cheerful 
looking  lot.  They  will  sleep  in  a  common 
room  adjoining  that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Potter. 

The  cook  is  Mrs.  Lillian  Davis,  a  Cor- 
nell graduate,  with  experience  in  domestic 
science  work.  Miss  Campbell,  Mrs. 
Bertha  Wilkins,  Mrs.  Torrey  and  other 
of  the  workers  will  assist  for  all  or  part 
time  in  kitchen,  linen  room,  laundry,  etc. 
The  common  rooms  will  be  swept  and 
dusted  by  the  household  staff.  Cham- 
bers will  be  cared  for  by  individual  bar- 
gaining between  the  occupants  and  work- 
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ers.  "Work,"  it  is  announced,  "will  be 
paid  for  at  current  market  prices  and  for 
reasonable  periods;  and  the  entire  ex- 
pense will  be  divided  pro  rata;  children 
figured  separately." 

Vegetarian  and  meat  meals  will  be 
served  at  separate  tables.  This  augurs 
well  for  the  smooth  going  of  the  house- 
hold and  if  an  equally  happy  solution 
comes  to  other  of  its  domestic  problems,  it 
may  prove  as  unique  in  results  as  in  plan. 
For  with  such  a  group  of  pronounced 
thinkers  in  such  a  building,  it  is  the  heat- 
ing apparatus,  tempermental  and  thermo- 
logical  which  will  be  given  the  hardest 
test.  Or  as  one  member  of  the  colony 
put  it,  "We'll  succeed  all  right  if  we  don't 
freeze  or  fight;  but  it  will  be  fun,  any 
way."  Which  isn't  to  say,  by  any  means, 
that  the  much  heralded  project  is  not  be- 
ing entered  into  seriously. 

The  New       Th<r     Boston     City     Club 
Boston  City     which  was  organized  a  little 

Club.  4.u  u 

more  than  a  year  ago,  has 
just  leased  the  building  at  9  and  11  Bea- 
con street,  corner  of  Somerset,  and  once 
housed  in  its  own  quarters  there  is  every 
prospect  of  its  making  as  distinct  a  con- 
tribution to  Boston  as  the  City  Clubs  of 
Chicago  and  New  York  have  done  in 
those  cities.  The  stated  object  of  the 
organization  is  very  simple — to  bring 
together  in  the  friendliest  way  men  who 
are  interested  in  the  city  of  Boston  and 
the  problems  of  its  growth.  It  includes 
in  its  membership  men  who  are  prominent 
in  the  various  social  clubs,  business  enter- 
prises, and  labor  organizations  of  Bos- 
ton, state  and  city  officials,  and  a  large 
number  of  young  men  "who  are  willing 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  effort  to  ad- 
vance the  best  interests  of  Boston."  The 
executive  committee  is  equally  broad  in 
membership.  The  house  will  contain  a 
moderate-priced  club  restaurant  and  it 
is  expected  to  have  two  hundred  at 
luncheon  every  day.  The  plan  is  to  have 
prominent  state  and  city  officials  from 
other  parts  of  the  country  as  guests  at 
frequent  intervals;  smokers,  dinners,  etc. 
The  lines  of  interest  along  which  these 
meetings  will  crystalize  will  be  a  matter 
of  development,  but  there  is  significance 
in  the  fact  that  the  club  is  within  on  block 


of  the  Court  House,  a  block  and  a  half 
of  the  City  Hall,  and  a  block  and  a  half 
of  the  State  House.     The  officers  are : 
Geoffrey  B.  Lehy,  President. 
Henry  L.  Higginson,  Vice-President. 
William  S.  Youngman,  Secretary. 
Richard  Waterman,  Asst.  Secretary. 
David  F.  Tilley,  Treasurer. 

Executive  Committee. 
E.  A.  Filene,  Chairman. 
E.  A.  Grozier.  E.  G.  Preston. 

J.  W.  Beatson.  H.  L.  Higginson. 

R.  G.  Morris.  J.  C.  Pelletier. 

G.  H.  Tinkham.  F.  V.  Thompson. 

C.  V.  Dasey.  A.   E.   Wellington. 

Henry  Abrahams. 
Finance  Committee. 
James  J.  Storrow. 

T.    B.    FlTZPATRICK. 

E.  A.  Filene. 

The  congress    A    number   of   educational 
on  social       organizations     will      c  o- 
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operate  in  carrying  out  a 
Social  Education  Congress  to  be  held  in 
Boston  Nov.  30,  Dec.  1  and  2.  The  ses- 
sions planned  are  extremely  suggestive — 
general  meetings  at  Tremont  Temple  de- 
voted to  such  topics  as  education  for 
citizenship,  the  school  as  a  social  organ- 
ism, the  school  and  family,  industrial 
education  and  the  education  of  the  con- 
science. There  will  be  section  meetings 
in  the  mornings,  on  the  following  topics : 
University  and  School  Extension  ;  Health 
Education;  Special  Classes  for  Trouble- 
some Children;  Industrial  Education; 
Commercial  Education ;  Self-organized 
Group  Work  in  the  Schools;  Social 
Training  in  Infancy  and  Early  Child- 
hood. 

The  following  executive  committee  is 
in  charge  and  further  details  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  corresponding  secretary, 
Frank  Waldo,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Boston: 

James  P.  Munroe,  Chairman,  President 
Social  Education  Club. 

Paul  H.  Hanus,  Secretary  Harvard  Teach- 
ers'  Association. 

Edward  M.  Hartwell,  Chairman  Education 
Committee,  20th  Century  Club. 

Agnes  Irwin,  President  Woman's  Educa- 
tion Association. 

Augustine  L.  Rafter,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of   Schools,  Boston. 

Eugene  D.  Russell,  President  Massachu- 
setts State  Teachers'  Association. 

Colin  A.  Scott,  Secretary  Social  Education 
Club. 

Charles  H.  Thurber,  Frank  B.  Tracy,  Dora 
Williams  and  Robert  A.  Woods. 
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Lee    K..  FranKel 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  fol- 
lowed President  Roosevelt  in  his  efforts 
to  bring  about  legislation  for  the  com- 
mon welfare  and  who  have  studied  with 
care  and  eagerness  his  various  pronun- 
ciamentos  directed  toward  social  up-lift 
will  congratulate  him  on  the  courage  and 
sanity  which  he  has  shown  in  his  ap- 
pointment of  Oscar  S.  Straus  to  the 
secretaryship  of  commerce  and  labor. 

This  appointment  is  of  more  than  or- 
dinary interest  to  the  social  worker.  In 
the  department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
have  been  grouped  a  series  of  activities 
not  narrowly  related  to  government  but 
which  more  and  more  daily  must  be  con- 
sidered as  coming  under  governmental 
supervision  and  regulation.  These  ac- 
tivities are  of  as  intimate  and  vital  con- 
cern to  the  general  public  as  are  ques- 
tions of  finance  or  of  agriculture.  The 
internal  condition  of  the  country,  as  rep- 
resented by  the  status  of  its  workmen, 
or  by  the  influence  of  immigration  is 
equally  if  not  more  important  than  the 
question  of  the  protection  afforded  to  our 
borders  by  the  army  and  the  navy.  The 
relations  of  capital  to  lat>or, — the  regu- 
lations of  accumulated  wealth,  go  hand 
in  hand  with  the  protection  of  the  na- 
tion's credit  or  improvement  in  the  postal 
facilities. 

It  is  obvious  that  to  carry  to  a  suc- 
cessful fruition  the  policy  which  the 
United  States  has  adopted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  new  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  it  is  highly  necessary 
that  the  guiding  spirit  should  be  a  man 
who  has  not  only  the  necessery  tech- 
nical training  but  who  shall  be  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  many  interests  involved. 
Mr.  Straus  has  both.  His  life  has  been 
devoted  to  a  study  of  national  and  inter- 
national issues.  As  a  historian,  he  has 
made  researches  into  the  beginnings  of 
American  history.  His  most  notable 
publications  in  this  field  are  The  Origin 
of  the  Republican  Form  of  Government 
in  the  United  States,  and  The  Develop- 
ment cf  Religions  Liberty  in  the  United 
States.  As  minister  to  Turkey,  Mr. 
Straus    became    conversant    with    those 


finer  details  of  diplomacy,  to  which  he 
has  devoted  himself  in  the  last  few  years 
and  which  have  made  him  so  influential 
in  the  councils  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation  and  in  adjusting  the  conten- 
tions between  capital  and  labor  which 
have  come  before  that  body.  Unques- 
tionably Mr.  Straus'  legal  training  will 
stand  him  in  good  stead  in  administering 
the  laws  that  have  been  passed  by  Con- 
gress directed  towards  ameliorating  con- 
ditions of  work  and  in  curbing  the  power 
of  the  so-called  "trusts." 

One  of  the  most  important  departments 
that  will  come  under  Mr.  Straus'  superin- 
tendence is  the  Bureau  of  Immigration 
and  Naturalization.  Here,  too,  the  new 
secretary  is  in  touch  with  the  situation. 
His  wide  acquaintance  with  international 
politics  and  in  particular  with  the  Jewish 
question,  will  enable  him  to  remove  any 
unnecessary  red  tape  and  conduct  the 
bureau,  first  of  all,  with  the  strictest  ad- 
herence to  the  requirements  of  law,  but 
with  sufficient  of  a  humanitarian  spirit 
to  recognize  that  individuals  have  rights 
and  that  there  may  be  exceptional  in- 
stances, in  which  exceptional  methods 
must  be  resorted  to. 

It  is  a  distinct  source  of  satisfaction 
to  recognize  further  in  the  president's 
appointment  that  broad  spirit  of  toler- 
ance which  he  has  shown,  we  believe  with 
deliberation  and  intent,  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Straus,  who  while  he  ranks 
foremost  for  his  Americanism,  is  at  the 
same  time  a  noteworthy  Jew.  Mr. 
Straus  has  always  been  identified  with 
the  Jewish  problems  both  here  and 
abroad.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
councils  of  many  Jewish  organizations, 
is  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Hebrew 
Orphan  Asylum  of  New  York  city  and 
was  selected  by  Baron  de  Hirsch  to  form- 
ulate plans  for  the  distribution  of  the 
enormous  funds  which  he  gave  for  the 
benefit  of  the  oppressed  and  persecuted 
Jews  of  Russia.  Only  recently  Mr. 
Straus  has  been  selected  by  Israel  Zang- 
will,  president  of  the  Jewish  Territorial 
Organization,  as  one  of  a  Geographical 
Commission  of  Five,  whose  duty  it  will 
be  to  ascertain  the  most  desirable  lands 
or  countries  towards  which  the  present 
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migration  of  Jews  from  Russia  may  be 
directed. 

Church  and  state  have  so  long  been 
separated  in  the  United  States  that  such 
a  condition  here  has  become  axiomatic. 
It  must,  nevertheless,  be  a  distinct  pleas- 
ure to  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  social 
up-lift  and  who  view  all  social  endeavor 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  common 
brotherhood,  to  realize  that  in  his  pres- 
ent cabinet,  the  president  has  taken  cog- 
nizance of  the  fact  that  while  we  are  all 
united  in  a  common  humanity  and  while 
we  recognize  but  one  true  Americanism, 
those  who  make  this  profession,  may 
yet  differ  in  their  religious  beliefs.  Recog- 
nizing this,  the  president  has  given  ample 
evidence  of  breadth  in  appointing 
Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  a  Roman  Catholic, 
a  former  president  of  the  National 
Municipal  League  and  long  identified 
with  philanthropic  movements  in  Balti- 
more, to  the  position  of  secretary 
of  the  navy,  and  in  advancng  him 
to  the  attorney-generalship.  The  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Straus,  a  Jew,  to  the 
secretaryship  of  commerce  and  labor 
now  gives  representation  in  the  nation's 
policies  to  the  three  most  prominent  re- 
ligious denominations.  That  it  will  add 
to  the  spirit  of  good  will  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed. And  this  too  is  a  part  of  the  social 
uplift. 

Where     There's     Common 
Ground  in  Civic  Progress 

Graham  Taylor 

The  possibility  of  assembling  at  any 
one  point  of  view  the  writers  and  topics 
in  this  civic  number  is  a  significant  sign 
of  our  own  times.  Their  appearance 
here  in  Charities  and  The  Commons 
registers  a  way-mark  of  social  progress. 
It  indicates  whence  the  progressive  move- 
ments of  our  day  have  come  and  whither 
they  tend. 

Not  long  ago  such  things  would  have 
been  regarded  as  mutually  exclusive  at 
least  for  practical  purposes.  Such  men 
as  here  write  upon  them  would  have  re- 
garded the  positions  from  which  they  are 
doing  their  work  as  having  little  or  noth- 
ing in  common.  The  unity  of  human  inter- 


ests have  for  the  most  part  been  left  to 
be  expressed  by  idealists,  poets  and  phil- 
osophers. The  world-view  of  the  phil- 
osophers has  indeed  attempted  to  estab- 
lish centers  of  unity  as  abstract  as  those 
of  Kant  and  Hegel  or  as  synthetic  as 
those  of  Spencer.  Ecclesiastics  have 
sought  as  vainly  to  unite  humanity  under 
a  single  ecclesiastical  authority  as  im- 
perial politicians  to  mass  mankind  under 
successive  empires.  And  they  have  one 
and  all  contributed  at  least  to  the  possi- 
bility of  a  more  united  spirit  and  co- 
operative effort  among  men.  But  prac- 
tical people  who  have  gone  on  unifying 
their  own  work  and  bringing  together 
those  naturally  allied  in  doing  it,  have 
been  the  real  promoters  of  co-operation 
for  progress. 

At  length  the  very  progress  each  group 
of  them  made  in  its  own  field  laid  others 
under  tribute.  No  one  line  could  be 
independently  run  parallel.  They  would 
curve  and  interweave.  Charles  Booth, 
for  instance,  in  his  persistent  determina- 
tion to  sound  the  depths  of  poverty  and 
unemployment  in  London,  soon  found 
himself  investigating  poverty-producing 
industries  and  all  the  conditions  of  trade 
and  labor.  His  great  analysis  of  Life 
and  Labor  in  London  is  as  valuable  a 
contribution  to  industrial  history  and 
economic  literature,  to  political  science, 
civic  administration  and  practical  politics, 
as  to  the  arts  of  philanthropy.  The  em- 
phasis both  in  the  work  and  literature  of 
the  relief  of  poverty  turns  more  and  more 
toward  "preventive  and  constructive 
philanthropy"  as  we  are  forced  to  work 
more  interdependently  under  the  condi- 
tions of  closer  contact  in  the  modern 
world. 

Nevertheless  there  are  not  a  few  so  in- 
tensively at  work  in  their  own  special 
lines,  that  they  not  only  fail  to  recognize 
these  vital  inter-relationships,  but  protest 
against  any  theoretical  or  practical  recog- 
nition of  them  as  unscientific  and  detri- 
mental to  efficiency.  This  very  natural 
and  excusable  feeling  upon  the  part  of 
some  even  of  our  ablest  and  most  experi- 
enced people,  much  more  those  of  nar- 
rower range  of  culture  and  experience, 
is  to  be  expected  and  respected.  It  is 
moreover  to  be  considered  a  safe-guard 
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against  the  too  rapid  or  too  easy  oblitera- 
tion of  those  spheres  of  specialization 
within  which  the  precision  of  thought  and 
the  efficiency  of  action  have  been  so  es- 
sentially promoted.  It  is  also  to  be  con- 
ceded that  any  less  distinct  specialization 
may  readily  result  in  a  temporary  de- 
crease in  the  volume  and  effectiveness  of 
any  given  effort.  The  political  economist 
as  stoutly  as  the  trade  unionist  or  class 
conscious  socialist  may  protest  that 
neither  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
nor  economic  justice  should  be  interfered 
with  by  charity.  But  history  demon- 
strates that  "the  charity  of  to-day  be- 
comes the  justice  of  tomorrow,"  as  truly 
as  the  luxuries  of  the  past  become  the 
economic  necessities  of  the  present.  The 
theorists  on  the  freedom  of  contract  and 
laissez-faire  are  forced  to  admit  as  a  right 
what  has  been  granted  as  a  concession 
that  the  organization  of  industry  and  col- 
lective bargaining  are  indispensable  to 
industrial  progress  and  liberty.  Physi- 
cians and  economists,  charity  workers 
and  trade  unionists,  are  forced  by  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation  to  unite  with 
boards  of  public  health,  visiting  nurses, 
city  building  commissioners  and  associa- 
tions for  better  housing,  factory  inspect- 
ors and  women's  clubs,  in  the  anti-tuber- 
culosis crusade  and  many  another  move- 
ment for  public  safety. 

Even  those  practical  politicians,  muni- 
cipal reformers  and  militant  organizations 
for  the  radical  re-organization  of  city 
politics  and  administration,  than  whom 
no  citizens  are  more  wary  of  entangling 
alliances,  are  finding  out  that  there  is 
more  in  common  than  they  thought  be- 
tween their  success  and  the  aims  and 
methods  of  those  at  work  in  other  ways 
for  the  common  good.  Party  leaders  and 
especially  some  of  them  who  come  to  be 
governors  of  states,  are  acknowledging 
here  and  there  by  their  acts,  if  not  in  their 
partisan  ideals  and  speeches  that  the  bad 
administration  of  state  charitable  and  re- 
formatory institutions  is  bad  party  poli- 
tics, and  that  to  serve  the  state  the  best 
by  a  non-partisan,  scientific  administra- 
tion of  its  humanitarian  service,  is  to 
serve  their  party  the  most.  The  militant 
reformers,  also,  without  whose  fighting  on 
the  firing  line  the  bettering  of  social  con- 


ditions and  civic  administration  would 
be  impossible,  are  obliged  to  acknowledge 
the  essential  contributions  to  their  own 
ends  made  by  other  persons  and  in  other 
ways,  and  are  recognizing  as  allies  and 
colleagues  the  efficient  leaders  of  the 
civic  betterment  movement,  the  local  im- 
provement associations  and  even  the  con- 
structive charity  workers  and  promoters 
of  social  philanthropy. 


In  loyalty  to  just  such  community  of 
interests  the  journals  now  merged  in 
Charities  and  The  Commons  agreed  to 
serve  their  own  very  distinct  aims  in  a 
wider  way  by  combining  their  ideals, 
constituencies  and  staffs  in  the  united 
service  of  the  common  cause.  Not  only 
has  there  been  no  abandonment  of  any 
distinctive  purpose,  but  the  fulfilment  of 
the  purpose  of  each  has  been  distinctly 
furthered  by  the  co-operation  of  the  en- 
larged staff  and  the  circulation  among  the 
greatly  increased  clientele.  While  no 
more  expert  work  was  formerly  done 
along  philanthropic  lines  in  Charities  its 
application  has  been  broadened  by  the 
wider  scope  and  more  varied  and  widely 
scattered  constituency.  While  The  Com- 
mons has  suffered  no  restriction  of  scope 
or  liberty,  the  material  its  staff  supplies 
has  been  reinforced  by  an  added  strength 
of  suggestion  for  its  own  field,  and  the 
support  of  the  effective  work  done  in 
closely  related  spheres  of  thought  and 
activity.  The  educational  and  imme- 
diately practical  value  of  Charities  and 
The  Commons  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
farther  reaching  plans  now  possible  for 
scientific  investigation  and  treatment  of 
conditions,  and  for  adding  those  "human 
interest"  touches  of  real  experience  with- 
out which  academic  work  cannot  be  trans- 
lated into  practical  civic,  social,  industrial, 
or  philanthropic  achievement. 

The  City  of  the  Future 

Charles  Mvilford  Robinson 

The  physical  character  of  the  Ameri- 
can city  of  day  after  to-morrow — or 
even,  one  may  hope,  of  to-morrow — can 
be  anticipated  by  putting  together  the 
picturesque  description  of  its  beginning 
and    early    development    in    the    article 
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contributed  by  Mr.  Kent  to  this  number, 
and  the  summary  by  Mr.  Woodruff  of 
the  forces  that  are  moulding  it.  "How 
many,"  asks  Mr.  Woodruff,  "of  those 
who  are  thinking  and  planning  for  the 
city  of  the  present,  of  the  next  year  or 
two,  can  see  the  city  of  the  future,  of 
the  next  generation,  of  the  next  cen- 
tury?" Mr.  Kent's  clear  vision  of  the 
conditions  from  which  it  is  rising,  and 
his  own  and  Mr.  Woodruff's  description 
of  the  forces  affecting  it,  make  the  vision 
discernable. 

Finding  cities  unprovided  for  in  our 
early  national  life,  Mr.  Kent  notes  that 
they  appeared  in  it  like  waifs,  "ragged, 
barefoot,  neglected."  With  their  in- 
creased size,  they  have  become  "over- 
grown towns,  prodigal  sons  nearly  all  of 
them,  that  have  squandered  their  sub- 
stance in  riotous  living."  For  it  is  only 
recently,  he  points  out,  that  we  have 
realized  the  meaning  of  the  city — "the 
highest  social  expression,"  and  have  dis- 
covered that  the  "fundamental  social  de- 
mands are  law  and  order,  education, 
recreation,  and  beauty." 

As  regards  the  aspect  of  the  city,  the 
two  latter  demands — to  which  there 
should  properly  be  added  facility  in  the 
transaction  of  its  business — are  mainly 
of  importance.  Mr.  Woodruff  himself,  in 
dwelling  on  the  satisfaction  of  the  need 
for  law  and  order  and  education,  seems 
scarcely  to  appreciate  at  its  true  worth 
the  equal  urban  demand  for  physical 
betterment.  And  yet,  in  the  conclusion 
of  his  article,  a  quotation  from  Presi- 
dent Eliot  having  called  to  mind  the  co- 
existent "physical  and  material"  needs, 
he  does  speak  also  of  these,  and  observes 
that  all  the  forces  for  good  are  working 
together  to  make  the  city  "a  better, 
cleaner,  healthier,  and  more  desirable 
place  in  which  to  live." 

In  both  articles  stress  is  laid  on  the 
growing  power  and  value  of  awakened 
democracy,  and  the  increasing  recogni- 
tion "that  the  rights  of  the  community 
are  higher  and  more  important  than 
those  of  the  individual."  So  we  find, 
says  Mr.  Woodruff,  laws  and  ordinances 
in  increasing  numbers,  regulating  the 
height  and  construction  of  buildings,  re- 
quiring the  widening  of  streets,  and  for- 


bidding the  use  of  soft  coal;  and  there 
are,  he  asserts,  "over  2,000  improvement 
societies,"  standing  for  such  things  and 
working  for  them,  with  representation 
in  nearly  every  city,  town,  and  village 
in  the  country.  Such  are  the  forces  re- 
moulding our  cities  physically ;  such  is  the 
condition  from  which  they  must  be  re- 
moulded; and  such  is  the  import,  civic, 
social,  and  even  sociological,  of  the 
"civic  improvement"  effort  out  of  which 
is  to  come,  in  its  visible  aspect,  the  city 
of  the  future. 

What  these  forces  are  leading  us  to 
may  be  seen,  in  part,  in  the  re-made  and 
handsome  cities  of  Europe.  Mr.  Kent 
explains  why  urban  development  has 
been  slower  with  us.  But  now  it  has 
begun,  and  in  the  end  it  is  almost  certain 
to  bring  forth  results  better  than 
Europe's.  We  have  less  to  undo  than 
there  was  need  of  in  those  cities;  we 
have  the  example  of  their  experiences — 
successes  and  failures — by  which  to 
profit;  but  above  all,  once  roused,  we 
are  stronger  than  they,  richer,  more 
courageous,  more  confident,  resourceful, 
and  daring.  The  American  city  of  the 
future,  it  may  be  expected,  will  be  the 
most  splendid  city  of  the  world. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  gradual 
crystalization  of  the  civic  improvement 
efforts;  and  the  recent  taking,  in  city 
after  city,  of  the  first  long,  positive 
step — in  comprehensive  grasp  of  the 
whole  problem,  as  distinguished  from 
petty  paring  and  patching — toward  the 
concrete  realization  of  the  dream  of  the 
"city  beautiful."  This  is  the  ordering 
of  authoritative  plans  toward  which  the 
city  is  to  grow  through  an  indetermin- 
ate period  of  years,  with  assurance  that 
henceforth  every  step  of  development 
will  count  in  the  right  direction  and 
that  no  opportunity  shall  be  lost.  The 
lately  developed  demand  for  these  re- 
ports is  fairly  significant,  in  the  broad 
view,  of  an  epoch  in  our  urban  develop- 
ment. Themselves  a  logical  result  of  the 
forces  moulding  the  city  of  the  future, 
they  will  become  in  their  turn  one  of 
its  most  vital  forces.  The  light  that 
they  are  spreading  means  locally,  in  each 
instance,  the  morrow's  dawn. 


How    to    IVeduce    Our   Prison    Population 


Samvael   J.    Barrows 
President  of  the  International  Prison   Congress 


i. — We  must  stop  making  criminals. 
Society  must  frankly  face  its  own  re- 
sponsibility. Its  aim  should  be  a  pound 
of  prevention  instead  of  an  ounce  of 
cure.  An  earnest  woman  in  New  York 
city,  Mrs.  Henry  Parsons,  started  a  farm 
garden  in  one  of  the  worst  quarters 
on  the  west  side  known  as  "Hell's 
Kitchen."  It  was  not  long  before  the 
policeman  on  the  beat  admitted  that  to 
set  boys  raising  radishes  and  lettuce  was 
to  decrease  perceptibly  the  number  of 
arrests  in  that  ward.  The  multiplication 
of  vacation  schools,  public  parks,  recrea- 
tion piers,  gives  a  chance  for  boys  to 
work  of!  compressed  energy  which  if  it 
has  no  vent  will  begin  by  breaking  city 
ordinances,  and  from  misdemeanors  will 
break  into  felonies. 

The  decrease  of  the  prison  population 
in  England  was  ascribed  in  some  meas- 
ure by  the  English  prison  commissioners 
to  the  increase  in  manual  training,  which 
has  made  it  interesting  as  well  as  profit- 
able to  earn  an  honest  living.  Increase 
manual  training  in  the  schools  and  then 
by  child-labor  laws  see  that  children  have 
an  opportunity  to  go  to  school  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  years  and  we  shall 
strengthen  immensely  the  moral  bul- 
wark against  crime. 

Since,  under  various  estimates,  from 
seventy-five  to  ninety  per  cent,  of  crime 
is  due  to  or  connected  with  intemperance 
we  see  how  greatly  our  prison  population 
could  be  reduced  by  the  reduction  of  in- 
temperance. 

Here  again  the  question  is  forced 
upon  us  directly,  not  only  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  individual  to  society,  but 
of  the  responsibility  of  society  to  the  in- 
dividual. 

2. — Multiply  children's  courts  and 
child  saving  agencies.  The  establish- 
ment of  children's  courts  which  have 
made  great  progress  in  the  United 
States,  and  are  being  studied  with  great 
earnestness  abroad,  is  an  indication  that 
society  is  coming  to  its  senses.  With 
the  administration  of  blindfolded  justice 
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our  criminal  courts  have  been  cars  of 
Juggernaut,  crushing  out  the  young  life 
under  the  wheels  of  penal  repression.  Our 
police  courts  in  dealing  with  children 
have  been  part  of  our  crime-making 
machinery.  The  children's  court  now 
becomes  a  part  of  our  life-saving  agen- 
cies. The  experience  of  Denver  shows 
that  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  children 
can  be  saved  without  committing  them 
even  to  reformatory  institutions.  The 
children's  court  marks  the  greatest  ad- 
vance in  judicial  procedure  in  this  cen- 
tury. It  has  helped  too  to  reveal  to  us 
the  need  of  organizing  those  preventive 
agencies  spoken  of  above  which  may  fore- 
stall even  the  action  of  the  court  by  de- 
creasing the  number  of  offences.  Judge 
Lindsey  has  shown  us  how  much  can  be 
effected  through  a  closer  co-operation 
of  the  schools  and  the  court. 

Just  as  I  am  writing  this  article  a 
prison  worker  at  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
informs  me  that  three  boys,  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  years  of  age,  are  now  serving 
a  term  of  years  in  the  Tennessee  state 
prison  for  stealing.  They  are  all  white 
boys  and  one  of  them,  twelve  years  old, 
has  been  sentenced  to  nine  years  im- 
prisonment. The  state  of  Tennessee  is 
not  the  only  state  that  needs  to  establish 
juvenile  courts  for  the  salvation  of  its 
children. 

We  shall  still  need  societies  for  the 
protection  of  children  against  cruelty  and 
vice,  our  juvenile  reformatories,  our 
cottage  farms,  and  placing-out  system. 
Our  boys  need  not  so  much  to  be  ar- 
rested as  to  be  developed.  The  chil- 
dren's court  cannot  do  it  all ;  it  will  help 
to  sift  the  cases.  Investigation  shows 
that  confirmed  rounders  in  prisons  are 
made  from  neglected  youths.  Every 
boy  or  girl  saved  at  the  threshold  means 
an  empty  cell  in  prison. 

3. — Extend  and  improve  our  proba- 
tion system.  Experience  has  shown  that 
thousands  of  cases  of  adult  first  offenders 
can  be  treated  better  without  imprison- 
ment.    In  Massachusetts,  starting  from  a 
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small  beginning,  probation  work  has 
grown  from  year  to  year.  A  few  figures 
will  show  the  growth  in  that  state : 

Numbers  placed  on  probation: 
Year 

1892 5,197 

189G 5,767 

1900 6,201 

1901 6,887 

1902 7,360 

1903 8,140 

1904 8,790 

1905 9,418 

Thus  in  the  last  eight  years  57,760 
persons  have  been  placed  on  probation 
in  Massachusetts  who  otherwise  would 
have  swelled  the  prison  population. 

In  France  as  many  as  24,000  persons 
have  been  placed  on  probation  in  a  sin- 
gle year.  Belgium  is  making  large  use 
of  the  same  method.  England  is  extend- 
ing its  use  of  the  first  offenders'  act. 

The  advantage  of  probation  is  not  only 
that  it  reduces  the  prison  population, 
thereby  reducing  the  cost  to  the  state, 
but  that  this  large  body  of  men  are  not 
taken  out  of  the  ranks  of  labor,  that  the 
breadwinner  is  not  taken  from  the 
family,  and  that  in  cases  where  fines 
are  imposed  they  may  be  paid  in  in- 
stalments to  the  probation  officer.  There 
is  opportunity  also  to  make  restitution 
to  the  victims  of  crime. 

4. — Abolish  the  fee  system.  Under 
this  fiscal  sysem  the  country  sheriffs 
are  paid  so  much  a  head  for  entrance 
and  discharge  fees  and  so  much  a  week 
for  the  board  of  prisoners.  The  system 
is  a  relic  of  past  ages,  but  under  our 
methods  of  county  government  it  pre- 
vails in  many  states.  The  Prison  Asso- 
ciation has  been  conducting  a  campaign 
against  this  iniquitous  system  in  the  state 
of  New  York.  We  have  found  that  in 
the  counties  which  have  substituted  a 
salary  system  for  the  fee  system  the  jail 
population  has  been  reduced  from  ten 
to  fifty  per  cent.,  and  in  the  same  ratio 
the  expenses  of  the  county.  The  history 
of  the  fee  system  in  New  York  state 
alone  ought  to  suffice  to  condemn  it  be- 
yond all  apology.  It  reeks  with  scandal. 
In  one  of  our  counties  apple  pickers  were 
systematically  run  into  the  jails  as 
tramps ;  though  they  were  discharged 
on  trial  the  sheroff  made  a  good  deal 
of  money  out  of  the  county  from  their 


temporary  imprisonment.  In  some  of 
the  southern  states,  where  a  large  sum 
of  money  is  made  by  contractors  and 
the  state  by  the  labor  of  prisoners,  the 
temptation  is  to  run  men  into  prison 
for  the  sake  of  what  can  be  made  out 
of  their  labor.  In  our  jails  at  the  north 
where  idleness  exists  this  temptation 
does  not  arise;  but  it  appears  in  another 
form.  The  sheriff  keeps  a  hotel  called 
the  jail ;  he  makes  his  money  out  of  the 
boarders,  and  the  prisoner  and  the 
county  treasurer  suffer  thereby.  In 
Westchester  county  and  Kings  county, 
New  York,  the  reduction  of  the  jail  pop- 
ulation by  abolishing  the  fee  system  has 
been  fifty  per  cent. 

5- — Extend  the  reformatory  system. 
The  reformatory  system  properly  ad- 
ministered has  proved  a  success.  We 
can  safely  assume  that  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  those  who  after  successful  re- 
lease on  parole  earn  their  absolute  dis- 
charge, live  as  law  abiding  citizens.  In 
well  conducted  state  prisons,  with  edu- 
cative and  industrial  influences,  which 
are  essentially  reformatory  methods, 
good  results  are  also  obtained.  Prisoners 
committed  to  jails  on  the  other  hand, 
are  placed  in  an  invironment  which  tends 
to  make  them  worse  than  they  were  be- 
fore. They  are  started  on  the  road  and 
the  state  pushes  them  a  little  further 
in  the  same  direction.  No  maledictions 
pronounced  against  our  jail  system  can 
paint  too  blackly  the  moral  gloom  of 
these  penal  institutions.  They  are  breed- 
ing places  of  crime ;  they  multiply  recidi- 
vists. When  we  send  a  man  to  prison 
it  should  be  to  submit  him  to  influences 
which  will  develop  his  will,  improve  his 
intellect,  educate  his  hand,  strengthen 
his  moral  force,  and  awaken  religious 
aspiration.  We  must  add  correction  to 
prevention.  A  prison  system  which  does 
not  correct  is  a  failure.  Our  jails  are 
loafers'  halls ;  make  them  hives  of  in- 
dustry and  the  tramp  population  which 
infests  them  will  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

In  New  York  state  alone  there  are 
10,000  misdemeanants  who  ought  to  have 
reformatory  treatment  and  for  whom 
the  state  makes  no  provision.  While 
the  number  of  commitments  will  not  be 
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reduced  at  first  by  sending  them  to  a 
reformatory  instead  of  to  jails  and  peni- 
tentiaries many  of  them  would  be  saved 
from  becoming  recidivists  and  thus 
forming  a  part  of  the  annual  prison 
population  of  the  state. 

6. — Rehabilitate  the  discharged  pris- 
oner. When  a  man  comes  out  of  prison 
influences  should  be  invoked  to  keep 
him  from  going  back  again.  One  of  the 
best  of  these  is  the  parole  system  under 
which  he  is  released  conditionally  after 
work  and  shelter  have  been  provided 
for  him.  How  much  better  is  this  than 
the  cruel  method  of  sending  him  out  on 
a  certain  day  without  work  and  without 
a  home  and  without  money!  It  is  time 
this  antiquated  system  was  abandoned. 
The  state  should  do  all  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  do  for  a  man  while  he  is  in 
prison,  namely,  educate  him  in  habits 
of  honesty  and  industry  and  give  him  a 


share  of  his  earnings ;  when  he  goes  out 
he  should  find  as  soon  as  possible  his 
own  place  in  society.  The  helping  hand, 
the  kindly  friend,  must  do  here  what  can- 
not be  done  by  the  state.  In  Canada, 
Major  Archibald  of  the  Salvation  Army 
has  had  excellent  success  in  following 
the  Swiss  method  of  securing  a  patron 
for  each  man  coming  out  of  prison  who 
will  be  to  him  a  guardian  and  a  friend. 
Sometimes  under  the  parole  system  the 
employer  accepts  this  responsible  office. 
It  is  a  critical  time  in  the  history  of  a 
man  when  he  comes  out ;  it  is  a  critical 
time  for  society.  But  if  society  has  done 
for  him  what  it  should  do  when  he  is  in 
prison  by  moral,  religious,  and  industrial 
training,  and  if  the  friendly  hand  is  ex- 
tended to  him  when  he  comes  out,  the 
chances  are  more  than  good  that  this  of- 
fender will  not  again  swell  the  prison 
population. 


Maxim  Gorhy's  Socialism  of  Culture 

John  Martin 

[Mr.  Martin  is  Known  for  His  worh  in  London  at  the  time  the 
Fabian  movement  first  made  itself  felt  in  municipal  administra- 
tion there  under  the  Common  Council.  He  has  done  considerable 
work  in  this  country  as  lecturer,  writer,  and  head  of  a  Harlem 
branch  of  the  People's  Institute.  During  the  months  of  Maxim 
Gorhy's  stay  in  this  country,  the  Russian  novelist  was  a  guest  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  at  their  home  on  Staten  Island  and  at  their 
camp  in  the  Adirondachs.] 


With  gentle  raillery  and  elegant  scoff- 
ing Matthew  Arnold  in  his  book  Culture 
and  Anarchy  exposed  for  England  the 
brutality  of  the  lower  classes,  the  Philis- 
tinism of  the  middle  classes  and  the  bar- 
barism of  the  upper  classes.  At  that  time 
his  criticism  hardly  touched  America  be- 
cause here  upper  classes,  rich,  idle  and 
barbarous  had  not  yet  been  developed, 
and  the  poverty  of  the  lower  classes 
had  not  become  chronic.  Hard  work 
was  the  portion  of  most  Americans 
whatever  were  their  differences  in 
wealth;  football  and  other  "barbarous" 
sports  were  not  yet  the  main  features 
of  a  university  education  and  the  pro- 
portion of  the  population  working  in 
factories  and  mines  and  brutalized  by 
toil  and  drink  was  far  less  than  in  the 
old  world. 

Even     to-day,     taking     the     country 


through,  the  stratification  of  society  is 
not  fixed,  and  the  marked  differences  of 
culture  and  character  which  Miatthew 
Arnold  traced  in  England  cannot  be  dis- 
cerned. But,  in  the  opinion  of  Maxim 
Gorky,  •  like  Arnold,  viewed  our  so- 
ciety with  the  eyes  of  a  man  of  letters 
and  a  philosopher,  America,  fat,  com- 
fortable and  stodgy,  like  the  English 
middle  classes,  is  grossly  Philistine. 
Though  Gorky  is  a  socialist,  his  defini- 
tion of  the  term  would  amaze  and  dis- 
concert most  x\merican  socialists.  His 
ideal  of  society  is  not  one  of  physical 
comfort,  not  one  in  which  everybody  can 
loll  on  soft  lounges  in  steam-heated 
apartments.  He  was  more  depressed  by 
the  mental  squalor  of  the  well-to-do 
classes  in  America  than  by  the  physical' 
squalor  of  the  poor  immigrants  in  lower 
New   York.     A   wider  distribution   not 
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of  wealth,  but  of  culture  is  what  we 
need.  When  he  visited  with  me  the 
hamlets  in  the  Adirondacks  that  are 
exclusively  occupied  by  laborers  and 
farmers,  he  saw,  not  villages  of  poor 
people  but  small  towns  of  villa-owners. 
'Those  people  poor!"  he  exclaimed, 
when  reference  was  made  to  a  working 
farmer  on  a  typical  rough  hill-farm, 
"how  can  you  call  a  man  poor  who  lives 
in  a  house  with  so  many  windows,  who 
owns  cows  and  horses  and  poultry  and 
who  eats  heartily  three  times  a  day."  He 
could  not  understand  why  we  should  be 
anxious  to  increase  wages.  Already,  he 
said,  workmen  here  have  a  plethora  of 
material  goods;  their  souls  are  stifled 
with  fatness;  they,  like  the  rest  of  the 
Americans,  have  no  idealism.  He  was 
saddened  to  find  that  people  who  had 
come  to  America  steeped  in  poverty  but 
elevated  in  spirit  had  gained  the  world 
but  lost  their  souls.  "Creatures  that  once 
were  men"  would  describe  to  him  not 
more  the  debased  denizens  of  a  Russian 
doss-house  than  the  bloated  occupants  of 
American  theatre  stalls. 

Gorky  once  asked  why  I  was  agitating 
for  the  public  ownership  of  the  railroads. 
"Because,"  said  I,  "under  public  owner- 
ship the  workmen  will  be  better  paid 
and  more  humanely  worked,  fares  will 
be  reduced — ".  I  got  no  further.  "That 
would  not  interest  me,"  he  exclaimed, 
"if  the  workmen  get  a  little  more  money 
they  will  only  becone  the  more  stupid. 
I  don't  care  to  see  men  become  better  off 
—but  better." 

When  first  I  realized  his  disapproval 
of  the  economic  scheme  of  socialist  sal- 
vation I  asked  him  "What  do  you  think 
is  the  kind  of  activity  necessary  in 
America  for  the  advancement  of  social- 
ism?" His  reply  showed  how  far  the 
idealism  of  the  Russian  and  the  spirit- 
ualism of  the  prophet  are  distant  from 
the  materialism  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  I 
expected  him  at  least  to  recommend  the 
dissemination  of  the  works  of  Karl  Marx 
and  of  other  studies  in  economics. 
But  no.  "Circulate  cheap  editions  of 
the  classics,"  he  said,  "the  great  his- 
toric^, novels,  poems  and  dramas;  pro- 
vide picture  exhibitions  for  the  wage- 
earners'' kind  lectures  on  natural  science. 
Expand  vthe  souls  of  your  people  by 
bathing  th\-m  in  the  same  culture  that  all 


noble  men  enjoy.  Remember  that  the 
peasant  and  the  workman  are  like  you 
and  that  the  same  influences  that  will 
make  you  a  man  of  noble  stature  will 
also  raise  them  above  the  ground."  He 
was  impressed  much  more  by  the  scant- 
iness of  the  supply  of  books  in  such 
rural  libraries  as  he  saw  than  by  the 
grandeur  of  the  library  buildings  in  the 
cities.  He  was  always  proudest  to  dilate 
upon  the  vast,  the  incredibly  numerous 
editions  of  solid  works  which  the  Rus- 
sian peasants  absorb.  He  was  scornful 
of  the  paltry  numbers  of  good  books 
issued  by  American  firms,  and  of  the 
infantile  stage  of  culture  to  which  our 
much-illustrated  magazines  testify. 

While  we  may  claim  that  our  critic 
based  his  deductions  upon  too  limited 
an  observation,  his  fundamental  objection 
may  well  give  us  pause.  So  recent  is 
the  awakening  of  social  compunction 
in  America  and  so  dire  are  the  ills  that 
arise  from  the  unregulated  distribution 
of  the  national  income,  that  it  would  be 
harmful  to  check  the  enthusiasm  that 
goes  into  the  work  of  charity  organiza- 
tion societies,  child  labor  committees, 
tenement  house  exhibitions,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  into  propaganda  for  radical 
industrial  reorganization.  But  may  it  not 
be  the  case  that  "These  things  ye  should 
have  done  and  not  have  left  the  others 
undone?"  In  the  Emersonian  period 
young  men  were  exhorted  to  hitch  their 
wagon  to  a  star ;  now  they  are  told  rather 
to  heap  it  high  with  corn  and  potatoes. 
So  freighted  it  will  usually  rumble  along 
a  low  road.  "We  cultivate  literature  on 
a  dish  of  oatmeal"  is  a  hard  motto  for 
young  writers ;  but  there  is  no  improve- 
ment in  substituting  for  it,  "We  cannot 
think  on  less  than  a  five-course  dinner." 

In  to-day's  tide  of  good  things  there 
is  danger  of  forgetting  that  the  object 
of  all  our  reforms  is  the  development  of 
men — men  full-breathed,  bright-eyed, 
healthy;  well-fed,  to  be  sure — but  also 
men  high  minded,  fully  informed,  well- 
developed.  Men's  bodies  must  be  saved, 
for  in  this  land  of  plenty  it  is  a  proof  of 
collective  stupidity  that  any  should  suf- 
fer want ;  but  the  body  is  not  the  whole 
of  man;  and  in  our  effort  to  eradicate 
poverty  we  should  not  forget  that  be- 
yond the  material  wants  are  culture  and 
character. 


TKe  Evolution  of  a  Sunday  ScKool 


MartKa    Berry 


"Within  the  year,  at  a  great  educational  meeting  in  Rentuchy, 
a  young  Georgia  -woman  told  of  the  worh  which  she  had  built  up, 
starting  -with  an  old  shell  of  a  house  in  the  midst  of  the  piney  -woods, 
away  from  railroads  and  civilization.  So  -wide-spread  -was  the  need 
she  articulated,  so  human  and  telling  her  story  of  the  ambitions  of 
the  children  of  the  poor  -whites,  that  not  only  did  the  local  papers 
of  that  convention  town  pay  their  respects  in  editorial  courtesies 
a  column  long,  fervid  and  of  ripe  Southern  courtliness,  but  the 
heads  of  some  of  the  foremost  educational  institutions  -who  -were 
present  were  equally  enthusiastic.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  need 
she  shows  will  appeal  equally  strong  to  those  -who  can  help 
financially. 


A  crying  need  in  the 
South  is  industrial  educa- 
tion for  the  poor  white 
people.  A  great  deal  has 
been  spent  upon  the  Indians 
and  Negroes  and  they  have 
institutions  all  over  the 
Southland  where  they  can 
receive  practical  industrial 
training.  Throughout  the 
southern  states  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  people  among 
the  hills  and  surrounding 
country  have  no  opportuni- 
ties whatsoever,  except  the 
small  country  school  which 
is  supplied  for  a  few 
months  with  a  teacher  who 
is  supposed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  who  come,  no 
matter  what  their  ages  or 
classes  may  be.  One  of  the 
problems  to  be  met  in  the 
South  is  the  establishing  of 
practical  industrial  schools 
for  the  class  of  white 
people  who  are  too  poor  to  educate 
their  children.  The  "New  South'' 
which  we  so  eagerly  await  can  only 
be  realized  when  we  have  established 
schools  of  this  kind.  Among  the  moun- 
tains of  our  Southland  many  lives 
are  going  to  waste  through  ignorance 
and  lack  of  educational  advantages. 
It  is  mostly  a  rugged,  industrious  but  un- 
educated population  whose  principal  asset 
is  children.  For  some  years  I  have  been 
a  close  observer  of  the  condition  of  the 
poorer  class  of  farm  children  in  north 
Georgia. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  better  way  to  illus- 
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trate  the  need  of  such 
schools  throughout  our 
Southland  than  by  giving 
my  actual  experience  in  the 
origin  and  development  of 
a  school  I  have  founded 
near  my  home  in  Rome. 
Georgia,  in  this  Cherokee 
region,  with  the  Cumber- 
land range  for  a  northern 
and  the  Blue  Ridge  for  an 
eastern  boundary.  Just 
eight  years  ago,  as  I  was 
sitting  in  the  little  log  cabin 
on  my  home  place,  which  I 
had  fixed  up  as  a  study,  I 
observed  some  little  chil- 
dren playing  about  in  the 
grove.  It  was  Sunday,  and 
I  called  them  in  and  told 
them  some  religious  stories. 
These  children  became  in- 
terested and  brought  others 
the  next  Sunday  after- 
noon. Through  this  work 
on  Sunday  afternoons  my 
interest  in  the  country  people  around  was 
aroused,  and  I  resolved  to  do  something 
more  for  their  benefit  than  could  be  done 
through  this  little  log  cabin  Sunday 
school.  For  four  years  I  labored  in  or- 
ganizing Sunday  schools  and  day  schools 
in  the  remote  districts  of  my  county.  Still 
I  realized  that  even  with  this  chain  of 
day  schools  employing  several  good 
teachers,  I  was  not  reaching  the  real  need 
of  these  country  people,  and  that  a  home 
school  where  these  boys  could  be  trained 
daily  and  where  they  would  receive  re- 
fining influence  would  do  more  for  them 
than  anything  else.     It  seemed  best  to 
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take  the  boys,  because  they  had  from  the 
first  shown  the  greatest  interest,  and  then 
they  could  help  on  the  farm  and  with 
the  carpentry  work. 

In  1902,  after  four  years  of  painstak- 
ing labor,  the  Boys'  Industrial  School 
came  into  existence.  I  deeded  one  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  and  built  a  small  school 
house  and  modest  dormitory.  The  school 
was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  our 
state,  and  a  board  of  trustees  elected. 
Additional  rooms  were  needed  for  the  in- 
creasing number  of  pupils  and  a  second 
dormitory  was  built.  The  industrial  de- 
partment of  the  school  needed  buildings 
and  a  barn,  work-shop,  laundry  and  dairy 
were  added.  The  buildings  were  erected 
by  the  pupils  under  the  supervision  of  an 
expert  carpenter.  There  is  no  hired  help 
about  the  school.  All  the  cooking,  scrub- 
bing, farm  and  carpentry  work,  in  fact 
everything  about  the  place  is  done  by  the 
pupils.  A  tuition  fee  of  only  fifty  dollars  is 
charged  for  a  term  of  eight  months. 
This  includes  board,  tuition,  washing  and 
all  incidentals.  Other  improvements  are 
being  made  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
school  is  able  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
building-. 

Our  boys  and  pupils  understand  that, 
as  we  have  very  little  outside  help  in  our 
work,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
work  with  economy,  frugality,  earnest- 
ness, promptness  and  thoroughness.  As 
an  example  of  how  such  discipline  is 
heeded  and  carried  out,  we  had  a  boy 
who  complained  of  his  assistant  in  the 
kitchen  as  being  too  wasteful.  He  de- 
clared that  he  would  "peel  his  potatoes 
too  thick" — a  thing  which  to  his  mind 
and  teaching  meant  a  loss  to  him  per- 
sonally and  to  every  boy  in  the  school. 

I  had  an  invitation  to  attend  a  Sunday 
school  several  miles  from  the  school. 
Another  of  the  boys  asked  me  to  take 
dinner  with  his  mother,  who  lived  near. 
On  Saturday,  Ben  came  to  me  with  a  re- 
quest to  go  home.  When  I  asked  him 
why  he  wanted  to  go  then,  he  said,  "Well, 
you  know,  I  wrote  and  asked  Ma  to  have 
the  house  all  cleaned  up  when  you  got 
there,  but  I'm  afraid  she  don't  know  how, 
so  I  want  to  go  and  get  it  all  scrubbed 
up  before  you  come."     When  I  arrived 


the  next  day,  Ben  had  scrubbed  with  so 
much  vigor  that  the  floors  were  quite 
damp  and  his  mother  told  me  that  since 
Ben  had  been  going  to  the  Industrial 
School  "he'd  rather  scrub  than  eat!" 

Some  of  our  pupils  living  eight  miles 
away  from  the  schoolhouse  begged  us  to 
come  and  start  a  Sunday  school  at  a 
place  called  "  'Possum  Trot."  Encour- 
aged at  this  show  of  interest,  we  found 
an  abandoned  schoolhouse  at  "  'Possum 
Trot,"  and  we  immediately  took  posses- 
sion, and  opened  a  school.  The  first 
Sunday  that  I  taught  there,  the  roof 
leaked  so  badly  that  my  muslin  dress  was 
wet.  I  told  the  people  that  we  must  have 
a  new  roof  by  next  Sunday.  Some  of 
them  answered  that  "it  mought  not  rain 
for  a  month!"  I  said,  "Yes,  but  it 
mought."  I  then  told  the  men  that,  if 
:hey  would  get  the  boards,  I  would  bring 
the  nails,  and  that  everybody  who  worked 
on  the  house  would  be  treated  to  lemon- 
ade. The  house  was  covered  and  ready 
for  use  by  the  next  Sunday. 

Old  clothes  given  to  the  school  are 
sold  to  the  boys,  who  pay  for  them  by 
working  on  their  holidays,  at  the  rate  of 
five  cents  an  hour ;  a  suit  of  clothing  being 
sold  to  them  for  twenty-five  or  fifty  cents. 
An  amusing  incident  occurred,  which  il- 
lustrates in  rather  a  comical  way,  the 
good-natured,  earnest  willingness  of  the 
boys  to  work  for  what  they  get.  Last 
spring  a  large  box  of  clothing  was  do- 
nated to  the  school.  In  it  was  a  sober 
bishop's  suit  of  black  broadcloth.  This 
was  bought  for  the  sum  of  fifty  cents 
by  a  young  man  of  twenty  years  of  age, 
who  was  not  quite  stout  enough  to  fill  it. 
On  his  appearance  in  the  schoolroom  the 
next  day,  a  hurried  note  came  to  me  from 
the  teacher,  requesting  me  to  implore 
the  wearer  of  the  big  bishop's  suit  not 
to  appear  in  it  again  in  the  schoolroom, 
because  his  rather  imposing  and  decidedly 
misfit  ministerial  appearance  awed  the 
other  pupils,  and  made  it  impossible  for 
her  to  conduct  her  duties  with  her  usual 
firmness  and  dignity.  This  was,  indeed 
a  comical  situation,  and  called  for  all  my 
powers  of  diplomacy.  I  called  the  un- 
suspecting young  man  aside,  and  after 
warmly  praising  his  industry,  I  told  him 
that  the  suit  he  wore  with  so  much  pride 
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was  too  nice  for  school  wear  and  ought 
to  be  kept  for  Sundays  and  state  occa- 
sions. He  agreed  good-naturedly,  and 
the  bishop's  suit  did  not  appear  in  the 
schoolroom  again. 

At  the  close  of  our  school  in  May 
of  last  year,  the  governor  of  Georgia 
was  invited  to  make  an  address  and  to 
hear  the  boys  speak.  The  schoolhouse 
was  crowded  to  overflowing,  the  people 
having  come  for  thirty  miles.  One  poor 
woman,  who  had  parted  with  her  only 
cow  to  keep  her  boy  at  the  school,  was 
among  those  present.  Picture  to  your- 
self this  poor  white  Southern  woman,  this 
dear  mother,  who  had  sacrificed  all  she 
owned,  to  see  her  boy  an  educated  and 
useful  man — sitting  there,  weeping,  but 
glad  and  proud — as  she  saw  her  boy  re- 
ceive the  prize  for  the  best  speaking. 

The  demand  of  country  boys  for 
admission  is  forcing  the  trustees  to 
meet  with  their  requests,  and  the  success 
of  the  solution  of  the  problem  which  con- 
fronts the  South  to-day  will  be  decided 
as  rapidly  as  people  who  believe  in  the 
advantages  of  education,  will  rally  to  aid. 
Over  one  hundred  applicants  were  re- 
fused during  the  last  term  because  there 
was  not  room  enough  for  them.  The 
school    has    no    endowment    fund.      It 


started  with  a  small  paid  up  capital  and 
a  surplus  of  great  faith  and  has  contin- 
ued to  grow  year  by  year.  It  has  al- 
ready accomplished  marked  results  in  fit- 
ting the  poor  boys  of  north  Georgia  for 
useful  and  honorable  careers.  "Help  me 
to  be  a  man,"  has  been  the  cry  of  the 
students  and  in  their  assistance  the  teach- 
ers have  failed  not.  Each  graduate 
has  taken  a  prominent  position  in  the 
duties  he  has  assumed,  and  each  boy  is  a 
missionary,  I  might  say,  to  the  commu- 
nity in  which  he  lives. 

This  experiment  has  given  so  many 
poor  boys  their  sole  opportunity  to  obtain 
a  practical  Christian  education  that  I 
feel  like  urging  such  schools  all  over  the 
South,  with  charges  nominal  and  curric- 
ulums  of  such  elasticity  as  to  include 
the  most  illiterate  element,  while  offer- 
ing  a  door  of  hope  to  those  whose  ambi- 
tion stimulates  them  to  careers  which 
contemplate  a  broader  field  of  action  than 
that  marked  out  by  the  farm. 

The  temple  of  knowledge  is  not  to  be 
found  by  searching  through  far  lands ; 
it  stands  here  at  our  hand.  Nor  are  the 
great  men  and  the  leaders  to  come  mys- 
teriously from  some  distant  place;  they 
are  here  at  our  doors,  pleading  for  a 
chance. 


Miss  Berry  gathering  up  children  on  the  road  to  'Possum  Trot  Sunday  School 
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The  portraits  of  a  typical 
group  of  practical  achievers 
irt  American  civics  are  pub- 
lished on  succeeding  pages. 
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JANE    ADDAMS 

It  is  not  too  much  to  claim  for  the  founder  of  the  foremost  social  settlement 
an  America  that  she  is  Chicago's  most  widely  known  and  useful  citizen.  Prom  Hull 
House,  through  all  the  seventeen  years  of  strenuous  life  and  labor,  has  Miss 
Addams  identified  herself  with  the  city  and  with  all  classes  and  interests  of  its 
citizens,  as  no  one  else  has  or  could.  Her  civic  achievements  range  from  the 
most  exact  and  exacting  reports  on  civic  and  industrial  conditions  to  the  enact- 
ment of  far=reaching  legislation  and  to  varied  and  effective  personal  and  organ- 
ized action.  As  chairman  of  the  School  Management  Committee  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Education,  she  now  more  than  anyone  else  influences  the  interior  admin- 
istration of  the  city's  great  school  system. 


ROBERT    W.    deFOREST 

It  was  as  first  tenement  house  commissioner  of  New  York — a  public  office 
assumed  in  the  face  of  professional  and  business  demands — that  Mr.  de  Forest 
made  an  original  contribution  to  constructive  civic  reform.  Upon  him  fell  the 
responsibility  of  organizing  a  new  and  hitherto  untried  municipal  department 
conceived  along  distinctive  American  lines  and  affecting  intimately  both  the 
home  life  of  the  common  people  and  a  vast  property  interest.  At  the  time  this 
-new  department  was  organized  there  were  nearly  83,000  tenement  houses  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  and  more  than  two=thirds  of  its  entire  population  were  living 
in  them.  It  was  a  task  to  which  he  brought  experience  won  as  chairman  of  the 
"New  York  State  Tenement  House  Commission  in  1900,  and  as  president  since 
1888  of  the  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society.  He  is  vice-president  and 
-General  Counsel  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  and  an  officer  or  director 
in  other  large  business  enterprises.  The  breadth  of  his  interests  may  be  inferred 
from  his  present  official  connection  with  the  Municipal  Art  Commission  of  the 
•City  of  New  York,  of  which  he  is  president,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
of  which  he  is  an  officer  and  a  trustee,  the  Provident  Loan  Society  for  Philan- 
thropic Pawnbroklng,  of  which  he  was  a  founder  and  first  president,  and  the  New 
York  Botanical  Garden,  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  and  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee,  of  each  of  which  he  is  a  director. 


WALTER     L.     FISHER 

The  later  triumphs  of  the  Municipal  Voters'  League  of  Chicago  are  due  to 
the  forceful  and  astute  leadership  of  Walter  L.  Fisher  more  directly  than  to  any 
other  person  or  force  in  the  league  or  in  the  city  at  large.  With  a  broad  grasp 
of  the  political  situation  as  a  whole,  and  a  mastery  of  minute  campaign  details, 
he  has  been  able  with  boldness  and  tact  so  to  play  persons  and  forces  over 
against  each  other  as  to  enable  the  league  to  seize  and  wield  with  overwhelm- 
ing success  the  balance  of  political  power  in  aldermanic  elections.  His  legal 
ability  and  expert  knowledge  of  the  traction  situation  clearly  designated  him 
as  the  one  man  in  all  Chicago  best  qualified  to  serve  the  city  as  Special  Counsel 
to  the  Local  Transportation  Committee  of  the  City  Council,  in  settling  the  very 
serious  complications  involving  the  traction  companies  and  the  municipal  owner- 
ship policy  of  the  city. 
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MAYOR    TOMIL.    JOHNSON 

"The  best  mayor  of  the  best  governed  city  in  the  United  States"  is  Lincoln 
Steffens'  tribute  to  Cleveland's  thrice  elected  mayor.  His  rescue  of  the  city's 
rights  from  the  exploitation  of  corporate  greed,  and  his  constructive  achieve- 
ments  in  building  up  a  People's  City,  have  earned  him  not  only  a  national  but  an 
international  reputation.  His  direct  address,  ready  wit,  easy  command  of  him= 
self  and  the  facts  and  forces  in  hand  and  an  altogether  winsome,  forceful  and 
effective  personality  mark  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  successful 
leaders   in  American   municipal  politics. 


JOSEPH    LEE 


When  you  come  to  discuss  him  from  the  point  of  view  of  civic  accomplish- 
ment and  putting  a  lively  human  element  into  movements  for  the  common  good, 
Mr.  Lee  hits  out  in  so  many  directions  that  he  absolutely  won't  be  compressed' 
into  a  paragraph.  The  best  way  to  show  what  he  stands  for  is  to  tell  of  the 
spirit  which  has  been  put  into  the  Boston  Town  Room,  his  gift  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Civic  League,  of  which  he  is  vice=president.  Here  is  embodied  the  very 
purpose  of  the  league:  to  give  practical  and  modern  application — in  metropoli- 
tan Boston,  in  the  factory  towns  of  an  industrial  commonwealth,  and  in  the 
quaint  villages  of  the  Bay  State — to  the  spirit  of  the  old=time  New  England  town 
meeting.  The  Town  Room  is  a  cross  between  a  "cozy,  old-fashioned  library,  a 
studio  and  a  workshop" — possessed  of  a  "corporate,  this=is=your=own«=home"  sug- 
gestion belonging  to  the  guild  halls  of  the  old  world.  It  has  opened  its  doors 
at  4  Joy  Street  to  show  "what  our  commonwealth  is  as  the  expression  of  a  moral, 
purpose." 


HENRY    D.    F.    MACFARLAND 

As  president  of  the  Board  of  District  Commissioners  since  1900,  Mr.  Mac- 
farland  occupies  an  altogether  unique  position  with  respect  to  the  problems  of 
the  urban  community.  The  capital  of  the  great  democracy  of  the  world  is  utterly 
void  of  democracy  in  its  governmental  organization.  To  the  credit  of  Commis- 
sioner Macfarland  and  his  associates  be  it  said  that  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,, 
of  modern  America  has  in  no  small  measure  been  conserved.  A  resident  of 
Washington  since  the  Civil  War  and  prominent  in  its  civic  affairs,  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  National  Capital  Centennial  Committee  in  1900,  delivering  the  address 
at  the  White  House  and  taking  an  active  part  in  the  celebration  out  of  which 
grew  the  Senate  Park  Commission  and  its  plans  for  the  beautification  of  the  Dis- 
trict. In  the  furthering  of  these  plans  of  physical  improvement  and  also  in  the 
movement  to  make  Washington  a  model  city  in  social  and  economic  environment,. 
Mr.  Macfarland   has  contributed   in   a  large  way. 


CHARLES    MULFORD    ROBINSON 

The  San  Francisco  disaster  and  opportunity  has  called  attention  anew  to  the 
vast  importance  of  planning  for  a  city  and  its  growth  upon  lines  which  consider 
broad  human  needs  as  well  as  "the  city  beautiful."  The  deviser  of  city  plans, 
both  for  remaking  and  future  growth,  is  taking  place  to  which  he  is  entitled 
among  the  first  rank  of  civic  achievers.  Charles  Mulford  Robinson  of  Rochester 
has  already  served  the  needs  of  Colorado  Springs,  Columbus,  Syracuse,  Denver, 
Honolulu  and  Oakland,  Cal.  His  work  in  Oakland  had  just  commenced  last  spring 
when  the  disaster  occurred.  He  asked  whether  it  was  desired  that  he  continue. 
"Continue?"  said  the  mayor.  "Of  course  you  must  go  on.  We  need  your  rec- 
ommendations now  more  than  ever." 
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"William    Rent 
President  Chicago  Municipal  Voters*  League,  1900-1901 

[One  of  Chicago's  first  reform  aldermen,  Mr.  Rent  fought  His 
■way  into  the  city  council  and  represented  the  32nd  "Ward  from 
1895-1897,  -when  barely  a  dozen  of  the  sixty-eight  men  of  that 
body  were  even  suspected  of  being  honest.  As  a  member  of  the 
Municipal  Voters'  League  and  its  President  in  1900  and  1901,  he 
carried  the  fight  on  and  out  until  now  there  are  scarcely  more  than 
a  dozen  of  the  seventy  aldermen  -who  do  not  bear  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  league.] 


It  is  not  an  accident  that  American 
cities  have  heretofore  failed  disgrace- 
fully. Almost  alone  among  the  nations, 
England,  our  prototype,  was  so  protected 
by  her  island  cliffs  and  by  the  wooden 
walls  of  her  shipping  as  to  enjoy  a  con- 
tinuity of  national  existence  that  was 
not  inherently  urban.  Nineveh,  Baby- 
lon, Jerusalem,  Athens,  and  Rome — 
these,  the  names  of  cities,  were  also  the 
names  of  nations,  their  outlying  prov- 
inces might  expand  or  be  cut  off  but  the 
nation  stood  or  fell  with  its  capital  city. 

The  United  States  grew  out  of  the 
federation  of  thirteen  Englands,  loose 
flung  over  a  continent.  We  did  not  in- 
herit the  urban  traditions  nor  did  any 
aggressive  foreign  foe  make  necessary 
the  defense  to  be  found  only  behind 
city  walls.  Our  cities  came  unwelcomed 
and  unprovided  for  into  our  national 
life.  They  grew  up  ragged,  barefoot, 
neglected.  They  found  no  adequate  ex- 
pression or  voice  in  our  political  scheme, 
which  contemplated  no  urban  needs  be- 
yond those  of  the  town,  nor  method  of 
government  beyond  the  town  meeting. 
Down  to  the  present  time  the  survivals 
of  this  town  theory  are  serious  impedi- 
ments in  the  path  of  almost  every  Ameri- 
can city. 

Our  people  failed  to  realize  that  the 
city,  historically  and  inherently,  is  the 
most  important  and  permanent  political 
unit. 

In  the  beginning  the  states  claimed 
the  patriotic  allegiance  of  their  citizens, 
while  the  nation  owed  its  life  to  what 
the  states  dropped  in  the  hat  that  was 
passed  around  at  the  constitutional  con- 
vention. In  those  days  there  were  no 
great  cities  nor  any  great  questions  pe- 
culiar to  urban  life. 
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Little  by  little  the  artificial  state  boun- 
daries have  been  erased  in  the  aquC-regia 
of  powers  delegated  to  the  nation,  and 
the  policies  and  politics  of  our  country 
have  become  less  local  and  broader  in 
their  scope ;  but  never  bearing  any  legit- 
imate relation  to  the  municipal  electo- 
rate in  its  municipal  problems.  Out- 
side the  political  pale,  misunderstood 
and  cursed,  our  cities  have  continued  to 
grow.  No  small  portion  of  our  people, 
seeing  them  starved,  dyspeptic  and  de- 
graded has  "deplored  that  unnatural  mi- 
gration to  crowded  centers,  that  results 
in  congestion,  breeds  pollution  and 
threatens  the  life  of  the  nation."  This 
wail  is  as  useless  and  as  ridiculous  as 
that  in  which  Virgil  indulged  when  plead- 
ing for  the  simple  rural  life,  he  depicted 
impossible  idealized  male  and  female 
sheep-herders  with  urban  clothes  and  ur- 
ban vices. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  say  that  until 
lately  there  have  been  no  cities  in  the 
United  States.  There"  have  been  a 
large  number  of  overgrown  towns,  prodi- 
gal sons  nearly  all  of  them,  that  have 
squandered  their  substance  in  riotous  liv- 
ing and  only  when,  in  the  version  of  the 
negro  preacher,  they  have  been  stripped 
of  their  undershirts,  have  they  "come  to 
themselves."  "For  as  a  man  thinketh, 
so  is  he,"  and  the  bountiful  gifts  of  the 
city  only  exist  for  the  citizens  that  can 
appreciate  them. 

It  is  only  for  a  short  period  that  we 
have  seen  what  the  city  means.  We  now 
know  it  to  be  the  highest  social  expres- 
sion. We  now  know  of  the  incalculable 
wealth  produced  by  the  labor-saving  de- 
vice of  propinquity,  and  are  vaguely  con- 
scious that  the  community  should  retain 
what  the   community  has  created.     We 
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recognize  the  possibilities  for  the  high- 
est sort  of  co-operation,  and  the  strength 
and  understanding  that  comes  of  human 
neighborhood. 

The  city  Next  to  lack  of  urban  tra- 
withinSthe  dition  we  can  trace  the  neg- 
Nation.  ject  0f  the  cities  to  other 
things  that  have  usurped  the  city's 
share  of  public  interest.  National  parti- 
sanship was  naturally  the  overwhelming 
issue  in  the  days  when  men  were  too 
scattered  to  meet  on  any  other  common 
ground,  and  during  the  terrible  slavery 
struggle  that  culminated  in  the  Civil  War, 
partisanship,  both  North  and  South  was 
interwoven  and  almost  synonymous  with 
patriotism. 

During  the  twenty  years  that  fol- 
lowed, the  cities  grew  amazingly  but 
still  the  tom-toms  were  beaten  and  our 
people  lined  up  along  the  bloody  chasm 
of  the  past.  Then  and  thereafter  came 
the  evil  days  of  the  sack  of  the  cities. 
For  behind  the  barricades  of  national 
partisanship  the  voters  were  divided,  and 
corruption  held  the  balance  of  power. 
Men  began  to  discern  the  danger  and 
sought  by  theoretical  charters  to  remedy 
the  evil.  One  prophetic  movement  was 
steadily  advancing  toward  the  better 
time,  the  resistless  spread  of  the  merit 
system.  All  else  was  ineffective  because 
it  did  not  touch  or  arouse  the  electorate. 
It  needed  the  last  bitter  dregs  of  dis- 
grace to  prepare  men's  minds  for  the 
crusade  that  was  to  follow. 

Along  academic  lines  there  were  adopt- 
ed charters  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions. 
One  type  was  an  attempt  to  vest  great 
powers  in  a  mayor,  a  sort  of  elective  des- 
potism. In  other  cases  the  virtuous 
rural  districts  were  to  save  the  wicked 
city  from  itself  by  managing  its  police 
force.  The  Pennsylvania  legislature 
went  so  far  as  to  provide  for  an  anni- 
hilation of  home  rule.  On  the  one  hand 
the  living  cities,  were  by  law,  but  sup- 
pliants at  the  feet  of  the  moribund  states, 
and  on  the  other  they  were  stifled  by 
irrelevant  partisanship  and  ruled  by 
ignorant,  irrelevant  and  vicious  votes. 

The  earliest  lessons  of  non-partisan- 
ship were  eloquently  preached  by  the 
grafters  and  the  boodlers.  To-day  no  re- 
former can  equal  them  in  clear  demon- 


stration, and  yet  even  now  it  is  roared 
from  the  stump,  that  the  president  needs 
a  thief  elected  as  alderman,  or  that  some 
other  worthy  national  cause  demands  a 
crooked  assessor. 

An  American  city  electorate — that  is 
the  highest  need  of  Democracy  to-day. 
Good  government  is  not  enough,  it  must 
be  our  government.  The  enlightened 
despotism  of  Diaz  is  not  teaching  civics 
in  Mexico  for  Mexico  is  not  ready  to 
enter  college.  It  is  teaching  the  lowest 
class  in  the  social  kindergarten,  but  in 
that  class  Mexico  must  remain  until  the 
traditions  of  brigandage  and  revolution 
are  schooled  out  of  her  people.  Our 
great  experiment  will  never  be  marked 
a  proved  success,  until  our  greatest  prob- 
lem is  solved,  the  problem  of  governing 
our  cities  honestly  and  in  the  interests 
of  all  their  law-abiding  citizens. 

The  Human     No   power    from   on    high 
With!ngthe     will     do     it     for     us;     no 
City-  academic     discussion     can 

produce  an  effect;  no  charter  can  be 
self-acting.  We  shall  never  respect  laws 
that  are  not  our  laws,  nor  will  a  Car- 
negie library  ever  have  the  dignity  of 
a  tax-founded  public  institution.  The 
tale  of  the  origin  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments has  in  it  an  archaic  interest,  for 
it  shows  how  people  once  felt  the  need  of 
leaning  on  the  extra-human,  the  super- 
natural. But  we  know  that  Moses  never 
brought  those  words  of  wisdom  from  the 
cloud  capped  mountain  and  that  they 
were  no  new  inspiration  of  the  Hebrew 
God.  We  know  how  in  sweat  and  tears 
and  blood  of  men  they  were  dug  from 
the  kitchen-middens,  the  scattered  libra- 
ries of  an  ancient  world,  that  they  were 
the  formulated  wisdom  of  human  ex- 
perience. Otherwise  they  would  not 
have   held  their  power. 

There  is  an  ever  recurring  disap- 
pointment at  the  slowness  of  our  prog- 
ress. Do  you  remember  how  Thor 
pulled  away  at  the  horn  of  the  mead  and 
was  disgusted  at  the  little  impression 
made  upon  it?  Do  you  remember  how 
he  was  solaced  by  finding  out  that  he 
had  been  trying  to  drink  up  the  ocean? 
It  is  at  once  the  despair  and  the  re- 
ward of  the  individual  that  in  our  civic 
struggles  he  is  dealing  with  vast  masses 
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of  men.  The  progress  of  Democracy  is 
slow,  but  when  anything  is  accomplished 
a  great  deal  has  been  done,  all  of  us 
are  rising  or  falling  together.  Thus  to 
hammer,  to  drive  in,  a  "realizing  sense" 
of  things  municipal,  has  taken  years  and 
years  of  fiery  zeal  and  immeasurable 
energy,  but  not  one  particle  of  honest 
effort  has  been  wasted.  The  lessons  are 
taking  hold  and  bearing  fruit;  the  cities 
are  coming  to  their  own. 

It  seems  strange  that  we  city  dwellers 
should  have  gone  so  far  astray  and 
should  have  failed  to  link  our  urban 
conditions  next  to  our  family  life. 
Light,  air,  water,  sanitation  and  trans- 
portation, we  must  have  as  primary 
physical  necessities;  law  and  order,  edu- 
cation, recreation,  and  beauty, — these 
are  fundamental  social  demands.  Not 
one  of  these  essentials  can  in  anywise 
find  expression  or  place  in  the  policies 
of  national  parties.  For  none  of  them 
can  the  cities  look  to  the  state.  They 
must  be  worked  for  by  each  community 
and  obtained  under  home  rule,  through 
the  service,  the  struggle  and  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  municipal  citizen.  The  prayer 
of  the  cities  to  the  states  should  be  the 
short  prayer  of  the  French  Revolution — 
"Let  us  alone."  That  is  the  charter 
needed,  the  charter  of  unrestricted  home 
rule  in  all  municipal  needs. 

The  insistent  near-at-hand  demands 
of  the  city  will  not  weaken  the  spirit 
of  national  patriotism.  The  school  of 
municipal  civics  at  which  the  attendance 
is  compulsory,  will  better  fit  men  to  act 
with  intelligence  in  the  broader  field. 
Ignorance  and  neglect  of  the  meaning 
of  a  flag  for  which  men  are  willing  to 
die,  is  a  combination  altogether  too  com- 
•mon.  It  is  in  the  cities  where  all  that 
is  best  and  highest  in  human  life 
flourishes,  and  has  always  flourished, 
that  the  meaning  of  patriotism  must  be 
found  in  a  sanity  and  continuity  of 
public  service ;  more  in  living  for  others 


than  in  ignorantly  dying  for  a  cause  that 
may  be  wrong. 

The  Mustering    ^S     °,ne     wh°     haS     enlisted 

for  Municipal  for  the  war  and  who  has 
been  down  amidst  the 
fighting,  I  rejoice  in  the  many  new 
activities  of  the  cities  and  the  vast  bur- 
dens they  are  certain  to  assume.  For 
only  by  directly  taking  charge  of  the 
common  necessities  that  are  inherently 
monopolies  will  the  municipal  govern- 
ment act  in  its  full  capacity  as  custodian 
of  the  commonwealth. 

It  is  only  when  the  municipality  ful- 
fills its  allotted  tasks  that  it  will  reach 
the  dignity  and  the  position  that  it 
should  assume  in  the  life  of  the  citizen. 

It  is  only  when  the  city  dweller  ap- 
preciates the  wonderful  enrichment  of 
life  that  the  city  can  afford,  and  is  will- 
ing to  strive  with  patient  strength  to 
throw  open  the  doors  of  social  oppor- 
tunity that  he  is  worthy  of  the  name  of 
citizen. 

Through  the  evil  days  of  turmoil, 
graft  and  incompetence  the  army  of  the 
city  electorate  has  been  mustering,  not 
in  one  community  but  in  many.  The 
message  which  once  had  a  far-off  sound 
has  become  vitally  interesting  to  millions 
of  Americans.  Elmer  Howe's  inspiring 
summary  would  have  had  few  readers 
a  decade  ago,  and  it  was  but  yesterday 
that  the  "reformer"  was  as  threadbare 
a  jest  as  the  "mother-in-law." 

The  program  of  municipal  advance- 
ment is  coming  into  "clearer  and  clearer 
outline,  for  the  story  of  the  wrongs,  the 
faults,  the  diseases,  the  needs,  and  the 
aspirations  of  the  cities  is  practically  the 
same  throughout  the  country. 

The  struggle  of  and  for  Democracy 
must  be  primarily  an  urban  struggle. 
Out  of  the  congested  masses  of  men, 
through  their  own  voice  in  representa- 
tive government,  will  come  humanity, 
opportunity,  and  justice  that  will  bless 
the  individual,  ennoble  the  city  and  make 
more  glorious  the  nation. 


The  City  Club  of  New  YorK 

Lawrence  "Veiller,   Secretary 


The  City  Club  of  New  York,  estab- 
lished in  1892  for  the  purpose  of  "secur- 
ing permanent  good  government  for  the 
city  of  New  York,"  is  one  of  the  pioneer 
civic  organizations  in  this  city.  As  a 
result  of  its  fourteen  years'  experience 
the  club  has  adopted  the  principle  that 
in  order  to  carry  on  civic  work  success- 
fully, it  must  be  entirely  free  from  poli- 
tics. The  attitude  of  the  club  during 
the  campaign  of  1905  illustrates  this 
non-partisan  position.  No  declaration 
was  made  in  favor  of  either  Republican 
or  Democratic  candidates,  or  even  of  the 
independent  candidacy  of  District  At- 
torney Jerome.  The  trustees  believe 
that  the  strength  of  the  club  as  an  or- 
ganization for  good  government  is 
greatest  if  it  refuses  to  take  sides  in 
election  contests.  It  is  thus  in  a  posi- 
tion to  co-operate  with  or  criticize  both 
administrators  and  legislators  with  an 
effectiveness  which  would  be  impossible 
if  a  position  had  been  taken  for  or 
against  these  men  when  their  names 
were  presented  to  the  voters  for  elec- 
tion. In  other  words,  the  club  believes 
that  the  same  organization  cannot  ad- 
vantageously work  for  both  "men"  and 
"measures."  It  has  chosen  "measures" 
for  its  field,  leaving  to  other  organiza- 
tions the  important  work  of  securing 
the  election  to  office  of  the  best  quali- 
fied men. 

The  club  is  unique  in  that  it  combines 
the  social  life  of  a  club  house,  equipped 
with  all  modern  conveniences,  with  the 
civic  work  its  members  are  endeavoring 
to  carry  on.  Its  success  since  its  organ- 
ization in  1892  has  proved  the  wisdom 
of  this  policy.  During  the  fourteen 
years  of  its  existence  the  club  has  grown 
steadily  in  strength  and  influence  by 
reason  of  the  character  of  the  men  who 
constitute  its  membership  and  the  pres- 
tige it  has  secured  from  results  accom- 
plished. Its  membership,  which  now 
amounts  to  1,349,  includes  with  few  ex- 
ceptions all  the  men  who  have  been 
prominent  in  the  efforts  to  give  New 
York  city  a  clean,  business-like  adminis- 
tration,    and     to     protect     its     interests 
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against  legislative  attack.  Its  two  main 
lines  of  work  are  watching  the  work  of 
the  state  legislature — helping  defeat  bad 
legislation  affecting  this  city,  and  secur- 
ing the  passage  of  good  legislation ;  and 
carefully  studying  the  work  of  various 
branches  of  the  municipal  government, 
securing  the  correction  of  abuses,  where 
abuses  exist,  and  stimulating  municipal 
officers  to  progressive  and  constructive 
work. 

Among  the  club's  achievements  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years,  to  which  only 
the  briefest  allusion  can  be  made,  are 
the  following: 

working       ^    Prepared    and    secured 

for  the        the  passage  of  the  law  ex- 

CivicGood.     tending   the    term    of   the 

mayor,  comptroller,  the  borough  presi- 
dents and  the  president  of  the  board  of 
aldermen  from  two  to  four  years,  thus 
doing  away  with  political  campaigns 
every  two  years  and  permitting  each  city 
administration  to  accomplish  important 
public  improvements  and  to  carry  out  a 
definite  policy. 

It  has  prevented  the  destruction  of 
the  parks  of  the  city  by  defeating  a  plan 
to  construct  a  railroad  through  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  portions  of  Bronx 
Park,  and  through  other  parks  in  the  city. 

It  has  prevented  the  construction  of 
new  elevated  railroads  in  the  congested 
quarters  of  the  city,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  elevated  roads 
in  those  neighborhoods,  thus  protecting 
the  health  and  comfort  of  a  quarter  of 
a  million  of  people. 

It  originated  the  joint  movement  of 
civic  bodies  for  securing  an  adequate 
water  supply  for  the  city  and  succeeded 
in  so  arousing  public  sentiment  that  the 
city  and  state  administrations  have 
taken  active  steps  toward  the  solution 
of  this  important  problem. 

It  has  formulated  and  presented  defi- 
nite plans  for  the  solution  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  problem,  and  has  done  important 
constructive  work  in  preventing  the  crea- 
tion of  similar  conditions  in  connection 
with  the  new  bridges. 
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It  inaugurated  the  movement  for  the 
abolition  of  those  vile  resorts  known  as 
"Raines  Law  Hotels"  and,  in  co-operation 
with  other  organizations,  secured  the  pas- 
sage of  legislation  which  is  now  accom- 
plishing this  end. 

It  prepared  and  secured  the  passage  of 
a  measure  giving  the  police  commissioner 
full  authority  to  regulate  street  traffic. 

It  has  offered  definite  plans  for  the 
solution  of  the  so-called  "Pushcart  prob- 
lem," and  upon  its  suggestion  a  com- 
mission was  appointed  by  the  mayor 
which  has  investigated  this  important 
subject  and  made  definite  recommenda- 
tions for  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

It  exposed  the  connection  existing  be- 
tween the  poolrooms  and  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  and  present- 
ed to  the  community  the  moral  issues  in- 
volved, with  the  result  that  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  has  aban- 
doned this  unlawful  and  immoral  busi- 
ness. 

It  has  defeated  legislation  which  would 
have  saddled  upon  the  taxpayers  of  New 
York  an  unnecessary  annual  increase  of 
$1,000,000  in  the  salaries  of  city  em- 
ployees. 

It  has  actively  opposed  and  helped  to 
defeat  measures  which  would  have  pro- 
vided old-age  pensions  for  all  city  em- 
ployes, irrespective  of  age  or  disability, 
and  which  would  have  involved  a  heavy 
and  unnecessary  burden  upon  the  taxpay- 
ers of  this  city. 

It  has  helped  to  secure  legislation  seek- 
ing to  end  the  disgraceful  conditions  by 
which  applications  for  franchises  have 
been  "held  up"  for  indefinite  periods  in 
the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  has  secured 
the  passage  of  legislation  safeguarding 
the  conditions  under  which  future  fran- 
chises may  be  granted. 

It  has  helped  to  defeat  serious  at- 
tempts made  to  break  down  the  benefi- 
cent provisions  of  the  tenement  house 
law  and  of  the  child  labor  laws. 

For  Better      It   has   constantly   guarded 

statef  and      the  city's  interests  by  watch- 

City.  }ng   legislation    at   Albany. 

Every  bill  that  is  introduced  in  the  legis- 


lature is  carefully  scrutinized  by  the 
club's  legislation  committee.  What  this 
means  can  be  best  understood  when  it  is 
known  that  during  the  session  of  1906 
there  were  3,900  bills  introduced.  Of  the 
bills  which  the  club  opposed  ninety-six 
per  cent  failed  to  become  law;  of  the 
bills  which  the  club  favored  twenty-five 
per  cent  were  enacted. 

During  the  last  two  sessions  of  the 
legislature  this  work  has  been  very  great- 
ly extended.  A  unique  system  of  legis- 
lative information  has  been  established, 
by  which  immediate  information  is  se- 
cured from  Albany  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
gress of  all  bills  introduced,  as  well  as 
notifications  of  all  hearings  either  before 
a  committee  of  the  legislature,  before  the 
governor,  or  before  the  mayor  of  this 
city. 

This  detailed  information  has  proven 
so  valuable  to  other  civic  bodies,  as  well 
as  to  business  organizations  and  to  many 
individuals,  that  a  legislative  bureau  has 
been  established  upon  a  business  basis 
as  a  separate  organization,  although  it  is 
run  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
secretary's  office  and  of  the  legislation 
committee  of  the  club. 

The  club  is  equally  active  in  watching 
municipal  administration.  It  has  been 
able  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  city 
administration  almost  as  often  as  it  has 
been  necessary  to  oppose  it. 

The  success  and  prestige  that  the  club 
has  attained  in  municipal  affairs  must  be 
attributed  largely  to-  the  conservatism 
and  fairness  with  which  it  has  dealt  with 
every  subject  brought  before  it.  But 
though  conservative,  in  the  sense  that  it 
has  avoided  undue  haste  in  reaching  or 
acting  upon  its  conclusions,  the  club's 
action,  when  a  line  of  policy  has  been  de- 
termined, has  been  aggressive  and  un- 
compromising. It  has  had  the  support 
of  public  opinion  in  its  important  under- 
takings in  a  remarkable  degree — a  sup- 
port reflected,  it  is  felt,  in  the  character 
of  its  constantly  growing  membership. 
The  club,  in  brief,  is  fulfilling  what,  in  a 
sense,  is  its  main  purpose — that  of  serv- 
ing as  a  natural  center  of  the  city's  civic 
activity  and  interest. 


The  City  Club  of  Chicago  and  its  Committee 

Plan 

Victor  Elting,   President 

As  in  the  case  of  Chicago,  the  holding  of  a  -world's  exposition 
in  St.  Louis  brought  there  -what  might  be  called  a  series  of 
concentric  municipal  problems.  To  their  solvation  and  to  the 
sustained  work  which  maKes  for  the  greatest  social  usefulness 
of  local  government  and  municipal  equipment,  the  Civic  League 
and    its    secretary-    have    given   in   full    measure. 


All  of  the  greater  American  cities 
count  among  their  citizens  a  large  and 
ever  increasing  number  of  men  who  feel 
a  genuine  interest  in  the  public  welfare 
and  are  conscious  of  a  sincere  desire 
to  take  some  part  in  the  movement  for 
the  betterment  of  the  political,  social 
and  economic  conditions  which  surround 
them.  These  men  are  confined  to  no  class 
in  the  community  and  are  within  no 
lines  of  political  faith.  Their  opinions 
upon  questions  of  public  importance  and 
upon  the  means  and  methods  of  accom- 
plishing reform,  differ  as  widely  as  do 
their  material  possessions  and  their  so- 
cial environment;  yet  they  are  united 
in  their  belief  that  existing  conditions 
in  our  cities  should  be  made  better  and 
that  their  duty  as  citizens  requires  that 
they  make  some  individual  effort  to  that 
end.  Of  these  friends  of  good  govern- 
ment, a  limited  number  are  allied 
with  existing  organizations  doing  a  spe- 
cial work;  the  remainder  have  found  no 
available  opportunity  of  joining  the 
movement  of  reform.  Everywhere  the 
need  has  come  to  be  recognized  that 
such  men  be  brought  together  upon  a 
common  meeting  ground,  in  order  that 
by  friendly  acquaintance,  exchange  of 
views,  and  united  activities,  intelligent 
and  effective  co-operation  in  the  work 
for  good  government  may  be  secured. 

To  meet  this  need  in  the 
ofrgthizci!,0bn    city  of  Chicago,  so  far  as 

might  be,  the  City  Club  of 
Chicago  was  organized.  Its  object,  as 
set  forth  in  the  charter  of  December  16, 
1903,  was  the  investigation  and  im- 
provement of  municipal  conditions  and 
public  affairs  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
library  and  other  facilities  of  a  social 
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club  for  the  use  of  men  who  desire  to 
co-operate  in  the  accomplishment  of  this 
purpose  by  non-partisan  and  practical 
methods.  One  hundred  and  sixty  mem- 
bers were  enrolled  at  the  beginning  by 
invitation.  Club  rooms  of  an  unpre- 
tentious character  were  secured,  afford- 
ing comfortable  meeting  places  and  li- 
brary and  restaurant  facilities.  It  was 
the  aim  of  the  organizers  to  establish  a 
club  of  truly  democratic  character  to 
which  all  men  interested  in  the  better- 
ment of  municipal  conditions  would  be 
attracted,  and  from  which  no  eligible 
person  would  be  barred  by  reason  of  the 
expense  incident  to  membership.  Ac- 
cordingly it  was  established  that  there 
should  be  no  initiation  fee  and  that  the 
annual  dues  to  regular  members  should 
be  $20.  The  resolution  of  organization 
likewise  provided  that  for  the  purpose 
of  placing  membership  in  the  club  with- 
in the  means  of  particularly  desirable 
persons  who  might  otherwise  be  unable 
to  join,  the  board  of  directors  was  au- 
thorized to  abate  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  the  dues  of  not  more  than  twenty-five 
such  members  in  any  one  year. 

Upon  this  plan  the  club  began  its  life. 
From  the  beginning  it  has  steadily 
grown  in  membership  and  now  has  upon 
its  rolls  more  than  700  active  members. 
It  may  fairly  be  said  that  every  shade 
of  political  and  economic  opinion  enter- 
tained by  law-abiding  citizens  of  Chi- 
cago at  the  present  day  is  represented 
upon  the  membership.  Enlarged  club 
quarters,  still  unpretentious  in  their 
character,  now  provide  dining  rooms, 
committee  rooms  and  commodious  meet- 
ing places  for  the  use  of  the  members 
and  of  the  various  committees.  It  is 
a  gratifying  fact  that  the  use  of  the  club 
quarters    by  other    civic    organizations, 
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and  their  boards  and  committees,  is  of 
almost  daily  occurrence.  A  feature  of 
the  club  has  always  been  a  table  d'hote 
luncheon  served  at  small  cost. 

In  the  carrying  on  of  its  work  the  club 
has  sought  to  accomplish  three  things  in 
particular : 

First:  To  promote  the  free  public  dis- 
cussion of  all  matters  of  public  interest 
and  importance. 

Second:  To  inaugurate  organized  and 
thorough  investigation  of  municipal  con- 
ditions wherever  necessary  and  practicable. 

Third:  To  enlist  a  large  number  of  men 
in  active  and  intelligent  co-operation  in  the 
effort  to  promote  the  public  welfare. 

Discu^ons     **   promoting  the   first   of 
and  in=       the  above  objects  the  club 

vestigations.      hag   hdd   upQn   each    Satur_ 

day  afternoon  of  the  active  months  of 
the  year,  an  open  floor  meeting  for  the 
discussion  of  some  question  of  present 
importance  in  the  community.  These 
meeting  have  been  largely  attended  and 
have  been  given  wide  notice  in  the  pub- 
lic press.  Both  sides  of  disputed  ques- 
tions are  always  represented  upon  the 
floor,  and  the  club  has  been  fortunate  in 
gaining  for  these  discussions  a  reputa- 
tion for  fairness  which  has  contributed 
largely  to  their  success  by  securing  the 
attendance  of  the  champions  of  unpop- 
ular causes. 

In  promoting  the  second  of  the  ob- 
jects stated,  the  club  has  inaugurated 
two  investigations  of  particular  impor- 
tance. One  was  the  investigation  and 
report  upon  the  discipline  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  Chicago  Police  Depart- 
ment, made  by  Alexander  R.  Piper,  Cap- 
tain United  States  Army  (retired). 
The  other  was  an  investigation  and  re- 
port on  the  municipal  revenues  of  Chi- 
cago by  Charles  Edward  Merriam  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.  These  in- 
vestigations were  carried  on  under  the 
auspices  of  the  club  with  funds  donated 
for  the  purpose  by  two  public  spirited 
citizens.  The  reports  were  printed  and 
published  and  obtained  a  wide  circula- 
tion. The  work  of  Professor  Merriam 
is  of  particular  value  at  the  present  time 
as  an  aid  to  the  work  of  the  charter 
convention  now  at  work  in  the  drafting 
of  a  proposed  new  charter  for  the  city 
of  Chicago.     It  is  the  first  scientific  ex- 


position ever  attempted  upon  the  all  im- 
portant subject  of  the  city's  revenues. 

The  .  The  most  important  un- 
Committee  dertaking  of  the  club, 
however,  has  been  the  or- 
ganization of  its  committee  plan.  The 
directors  of  the  City  Club  from  the 
time  of  its  organization  were  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  that  accurate  in- 
formation as  to  existing  conditions  is  a 
prerequisite  to  any  successful  effort  at 
reform.  They  believed  that  investigation 
along  single  lines,  prompted  by  indi- 
vidual opinion  or  chance  suggestion, 
though  often  productive  of  good  results 
might  well  in  the  case  of  the  City  Club 
result  in  the  expenditure  of  the  re- 
sources and  energy  of  the  club  upon 
subjects  relatively  unimportant.  They 
believed  that  in  no  better  way  could  a 
broad  view  of  municipal  conditions  be 
obtained  and  the  relative  necessity  for 
improvement  be  judged  than  by  special 
survey  of  the  whole  field  of  municipal 
activity  by  small  groups  of  men, 
each  having  a  particular  interest  in 
the  subject  matter  of  its  inquiry. 
They  realized  too  that  the  material 
resulting  from  the  examination  of 
so  wide  a  field  would  afford  a  valua- 
ble contribution  to  the  cause  of  good 
government  and  a  distinct  aid  to  the 
workers  in  that  cause.  The  City  Club 
had  always  endeavored  to  make  it  plain 
that  in  its  proposed  activities  it  would 
never  permit  itself  to  encroach  upon  the 
work  of  other  organized  societies  doing 
a  special  work  or  attempt  to  usurp  their 
functions ;  and  in  developing  the  com- 
mittee plan  the  directors  made  it  plain 
that  the  results  of  the  committee  work 
would  be  available  in  proper  cases  to 
all  friends  of  reform  in  municipal  affairs 
wherever  working  or  however  allied. 

Another  consideration  of  importance 
was  that  if  such  a  plan  could  be  evolved, 
it  would  permit  the  engagement  of  a 
large  fraction  of  the  club's  members 
in  active  service, — an  object  very  much 
to  be  desired.  It  was  the  intention  of  the 
originators  of  the  plan  that  each  com- 
mittee should  necessarily  undertake  elab- 
orate investigations,  but  rather  that  each 
should  survey  its  own  field  of  operation 
with   care    and   intelligence   and   should 
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then  act  as  the  occasion  required  and 
the  conditions  permitted.  It  was  in- 
tended that  the  committee  should  in- 
vestigate and  report  upon  the  good  as 
well  as  the  bad  conditions  which  were 
disclosed  within  their  field  of  operation. 
The  disclosure  of  good  methods  of  ad- 
ministration is  often  a  great  aid  toward 
the  abolition  of  bad  methods  in  other 
places;  and  one  of  the  strongest  induce- 
ments to  public  servants  to  exert  them- 
selves in  the  performance  of  their  duties 
is  the  knowledge  that  their  efforts  will 
be  given  publicity  and  that  public  ap- 
plause will  follow  where  it  is  deserved. 
In  the  effort  to  carry  out  these  ideas 
the  committee  plan  was  evolved. 

In  February,  1906,  the  directors  of 
the  club  authorized  the  appointment  by 
the  president  of  twenty-one  special  com- 
mittees to  be  charged  with  the  duty  of 
investigation  and  report  upon  municipal 
and  other  conditions  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago. 

The  committees  were  the  following: 

Municipal  revenues. 

Municipal  expenditures  and  accounting. 
Local  transportation. 
Gas  and  electricity. 
Public  education. 
Streets  and  alleys. 
Buildings. 
Water   supply. 

Harbors,   wharves  and  bridges. 
Public   health. 
Parks  and  public  grounds. 
Fire  protection. 
Police  service. 
Civil   service. 
Drainage  and  sewerage. 
Elections. 

Charitable,   reformatory    and   penal    insti- 
tutions and  agencies. 
Industrial   conditions. 
Municipal   art. 
Smoke  abatement. 
Telephone  rates  and  service. 


Organized 
for  Work. 


The  committees  were  con- 
stituted of  five  members 
each.  It  was  firmly  be- 
lieved that  a  smaller  number  might 
prove  insufficient  should  division  of  la- 
bor be  required  or  incapacities  occur ; 
while  a  larger  number  would  lessen  the 
feeling  of  individual  responsibility  which 
was  looked  upon  as  an  absolute  necessity 


for  a  successful  result.  Each  of  the 
committees  was  given  power  to  asso- 
ciate with  itself  such  other  members  of 
the  club  as  might  be  interested  in  the 
subject  matter  assigned  to  such  com- 
mittee, and  might  appoint  a  sub-commit- 
tee from  its  own  number  or  from 
the  general  membership  of  the  club  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  committee  on 
public  affairs. 

It  was  provided  that  the  work  of  the 
committees  should  be  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  committee  on  public 
affairs,  the  standing  committee  of  the 
club  in  charge  of  the  investigation  and 
discussion  of  public  affairs ;  and  should 
be  subject  at  all  times  to  the  control  of 
the  board  of  directors.  It  was  likewise 
provided  that  none  of  the  committees 
should  have  power  or  authority  to  com- 
mit the  club  upon  any  question  of  public 
policy  and  that  no  report  of  any  such 
committee  should  be  published  or  dis- 
tributed among  the  members  of  the  club 
or  elsewhere  without  the  authority  of 
the  board  of  directors.  Each  of  the 
committees  was  charged  with  the  duty 
of  presenting  to  the  club  annually  a  for- 
mal report  in  writing  upon  the  matters 
within  its  jurisdiction  and  of  reporting 
at  other  times  when  required  by  the 
board  of  directors.  It  was  understood 
that  the  committees  should  be  afforded 
every  aid  by  the  directors,  and  that  in 
proper  instances  the  result  of  their  la- 
bors should  find  quick  public  expression 
in  print  or  through  the  open  floor  dis- 
cussions of  the  club. 

The  actual  formation  of  the  commit- 
tees was  accomplished  in  the  spring  of 
the  present  year.  A  communication  was 
addressed  to  the  members  of  the  club 
setting  forth  in  detail  the  committee  plan 
and  asking  that  those  members  of  the 
club  who  were  willing  and  able  to  give 
their  service  to  the  club  should  so  de- 
clare and  should  indicate  the  committees 
of  their  especial  choice.  It  was  under- 
stood by  all  that  those  undertaking  to 
serve  would  be  required  to  give  what- 
ever time  to  the  work  which  it  demand- 
ed. It  was  particularly  urged  upon  the 
members  that  those  before  inex- 
perienced in  committee  work  of  the 
character  proposed  should  lend  their  aid 
to  the  plan. 


The  City  Club  of  Chicago  and  its  Committee  Plan 


Caring  for      ^s  a  result  of  this  invita- 
surpius        tion,  175  members,  or  more 

Workers.         than       one_fourth       of       the 

active  membership  of  the  club,  volun- 
teered for  the  work.  This  was  a  num- 
ber far  in  excess  of  the  full  complement 
of  the  committees.  The  committees 
were  thereupon  filled  from  the  volun- 
teers, each  composed  of  men  who  had 
expressed  a  particular  interest  in  and  de- 
sire to  serve  upon  that  committee.  To 
care  for  the  surplus  of  volunteers  the 
chairman  of  each  committee  was  ad- 
vised of  the  names  of  those  who  had 
volunteered  for  his  commitee  but  had 
not  been  appointed  thereon  and  each 
chairman  was  instructed  to  avail  himself 
of  the  services  of  those  men. 

The  twenty-one  committees  are  now 
at  work.  While  the  progress  of  their 
labors  cannot  be  here  recorded,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  committee  plan  is  al- 
ready   a    success.       These    many    non- 


partisan and  disinterested  workers  may 
be  relied  upon  to  give  substantial  aid  to 
the  cause  of  good  government. 

In  closing  this  view  of  the  committee 
plan,  attention  may  be  called  to  one  re- 
sult of  importance  which  may  be  looked 
for.  There  are  in  every  community  too 
few  effective  workers  in  the  cause  of 
good  government,  and  Chicago  affords 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  There  as  else- 
where the  real  burden  of  the  work  falls 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  few  who  by 
reason  of  their  peculiar  abilities,  their 
training  and  their  zeal  for  the  cause  are 
able  to  accomplish  practical  results. 
From  those  engaged  under  the  plan  here 
described  it  is  believed  that  many  men  of 
marked  ability  will  come  to  the  front 
to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  qualified 
workers  for  municipal  improvement. 
That  in  itself  will  be  a  fine  achievement 
for  the  committee  plan. 
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Mayo    Fesler 

Secretary  of  the  Civic  League  of  St.  Loviis 


In  conversation  recently  with  the  di- 
rector of  a  strong  commercial  organiza- 
tion in  one  of  our  western  cities  I  ques- 
tioned him  in  regard  to  the  civic  work 
which  his  association  was  doing.  His 
reply  was,  "We  are  not  doing  anything 
in  that  line.  We  confine  our  efforts  to 
strictly  commercial  questions — the  im- 
provement of  the  city  as  a  trading  and 
manufacturing  center."  Fortunately  this 
limitation  on  the  field  of  work  of  the 
commercial  organization — the  most  influ- 
ential and  powerful  associations  in  our 
cities — is  rapidly  being  removed  as  busi- 
ness men  come  more  and  more  to  realize 
that  the  commercial  prosperity  of  a  city 
cannot  be  separated  from  its  civic  prog- 
ress. 

The  old  idea  of  the  scope  and  aim  of 
an  association  composed  of  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  was  the 
"booming"  of  the  city  as  a  place  of  busi- 
ness, a  gcod  location  for  manufacturing 
plants   and   a   favorable   shipping  point; 


and  any  movement  on  the  part  of  the  cit- 
izens to  put  restrictions  on  these  indi- 
vidual business  interests,  in  the  effort  to 
make  the  city  a  more  comfortable  and  at- 
tractive place  of  residence,  was  looked 
upon  as  a  direct  menace  to  its  commer- 
cial supremacy.  This  prejudice  is  by  no 
means  yet  dispelled.  Let  a  railroad  com- 
pany's request  for  a  right  of  way  into  a 
city  be  opposed  because  it  cuts  through  a 
choice  residential  district  or  fails  to  elim- 
inate grade  crossings  and  the  most  pow- 
erful argument  made  against  the  opposi- 
tion is  this  old  prejudice  that  you  are 
checking  the  commercial  growth  of  the 
city.  If  a  really  serious  attempt  is  made 
to  abate  the  smoke  nuisance  the  alarm  is 
sounded  that  you  will  drive  factories 
away  from  the  city.  If  a  city  is  so  pre- 
sumptuous as  to  place  restrictions  on  in- 
dustrial plants  in  order  to  protect  the 
health  of  the  employes,  city  legislators 
are  warned  to  go  slow.  When  the  death 
roll  in  Chicago  from  grade  crossing  acci- 
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dents  grew  to  such  an  alarming  extent 
that  the  public  conscience  demanded  pro- 
tection, the  most  obstinate  and  effective 
argument  against  track  elevation  was  the 
danger  of  driving  the  railway  terminals 
out  of  the  city. 

But  these  arguments  are  fast  losing 
their  potency.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
strategical  position,  as  a  point  for  manu- 
facture and  exchange,  is  the  chief  factor 
which  in  the  first  instance  determines 
the  location  and  size  of  a  city,  it  becomes 
relatively  a  less  dominating  factor  as  the 
city  increases  in  population.  As  a  city 
grows  its  complete  dependency  upon 
trade  and  commerce  rapidly  decreases ; 
and  trade  and  commerce,  on  the  other 
hand,  become  more  and  more  dependent 
upon  the  city.  Railroads,  factories  and 
business  activity  bring  people,  but  people 
must  live;  they  must  be  governed;  life 
must  be  made  comfortable;  pleasures 
must  be  provided  and  so  the  large  city 
as  a  corporate  unit  with  all  of  its  wealth, 
prestige  and  multiform  interests  becomes 
eminently  bigger  than  any  individual  or 
corporate  interest.  When  the  citizens 
begin  to  realize  this  they  begin  to  sub- 
ordinate these  individual  interests  to  the 
well-being  of  the  whole  city. 

Furthermore,  a  commercial  center  in- 
vites into  its  gates  visitors — retail  mer- 
chants and  shop  keepers  from  the  sur- 
rounding country  and  travelers  from 
everywhere.  In  order  to  have  them  tarry 
awhile  and  return  again,  the  city  must  be 
made  attractive — which  means  clean 
streets,  pleasant  homes,  good  transporta- 
tion facilities,  parks  and  boulevards  and 
stately  public  buildings.  In  short,  a  city 
cannot,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word, 
maintain  a  commercial  supremacy  un- 
less it  maintains  at  the  same  time  a  high 
civic  life. 

Civic    improvements    have 

Adaveaty!n*  their  commercial  value. 
The  Greeks  long  ago  real- 
ized this  fact.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
of  the  Hellenes  as  artists  only.  They 
were  business  men  first  and  artists  after- 
wards. They  were  a  maritime  and  com- 
mercial people.  Their  ships  brought  the 
products  of  the  fields,  forests  and  mines 
from  the  surrounding  Mediterranean 
and  from  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  and 


the  Aegean  Seas.  Then  they  built  their 
cities  so  that  they  would  attract  trade. 
They  knew  that  stately  and  beautifully 
decorated  public  buildings  were  the 
most  effective  form  of  advertising  they 
could  devise.  They  built  the  Acropolis 
of  Pericles  and  long  after  Athens  lost 
her  commercial  supremacy  and  exhausted 
her  mines  her  people  lived  on  the  income 
which  they  drew  from  traveling  Rome. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  actual 
profits  which  Paris  derives  annually 
from  her  parks,  boulevards  and  public 
buildings.  Napoleon  III  never  dreamed 
of  the  enormous  income  which  he  was 
guaranteeing  his  capital  when  he  re- 
built the  city  in  the  early  fifties.  Bank- 
ers have  estimated  that  Americans  spend 
upwards  of  $500,000,000  annually  in  for- 
eign countries.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
Paris  receives  at  least  one-fifth  of  this 
vast  sum,  the  profits  from  which  are 
probably  as  great  as  are  the  profits  from 
pork  to  Chicago,  shoes  to  St.  Louis  or 
beer  to  Milwaukee. 

Vienna's  position  as  the  center  of  life 
and  commerce  for  eastern  Europe,  draw- 
ing to  it  all  the  rank  and  style  not  only 
of  the  Austrian  states  but  of  eastern  Ger- 
many, Poland,  Russia  and  the  Balkan 
states,  is  due  not  entirely  to  its  geograph- 
ical position  but  in  a  considerable  meas- 
ure to  the  beauty  and  attractiveness  of 
its  encircling  boulevards,  the  dignity  and 
splendor  of  its  public  buildings  and  the 
civic  orderliness  which  is  apparent  every- 
where in  that  beautiful  city. 

Our  own  national  capital  is  an  illus- 
tration of  this  same  principle.  Sixty 
years  ago  foreign  ministers  preferred  to 
live  in  Philadelphia  and  suffer  all  the 
inconveniences  of  travel  back  and  forth 
to  Washington  rather  than  live  in  the 
capital  with  all  of  its  municipal  squalor. 
To-day  Washington  with  its  clean  and 
well  paved  streets,  its  excellent  street  car 
service,  its  system  of  beautiful  parks  and 
drives,  and  the  stateliness  of  the  nation's 
public  buildings,  is  the  mecca  for  thou- 
sands of  visitors  annually  and  is  rapidly 
becoming  the  winter  resort  for  the  na- 
tion's wealthy  and  fashionable  citizens. 
As  its  wealth  and  population  increase  its 
commercial  importance  is  likewise  aug- 
mented. 
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At  a  recent  meeting  of  a  commercial 
organization  in  California  were  a  number 
of  representative  business  men,  members 
of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  San 
Francisco.  They  had  been  invited  to  tell 
the  newly  organized  Commercial  Club 
how  to  make  its  city  grow.  The  key 
note  of  every  address  at  the  banquet  was, 
"reach  out  for  the  tourist  business,  and 
the  way  to  do  this  is  to  beautify  your 
city.  Exploitation  by  advertising  is  not 
wholly  ineffective,  but  a  beautiful  and 
attractive  city  is  far  more  effective.  Peo- 
ple then  will  do  the  advertising  for  you." 

Honest  municipal  government,  clean 
streets,  comfortable  homes,  and  civic 
beauty  are  as  valuable  a  commercial  asset 
to  a  great  city  as  are  railroads,  steam- 
boats, and  smoking  factories,  and  not 
until  the  commercial  organizations  of  a 
city  realize  this,  and  set  about  to  secure 
these  conditions  will  they  be  accomplish- 
ing the  most  for  the  commercial  inter- 
ests of  their  members  and  for  the  general 
welface  of  the  city. 

Happily,  in  a  number  of  our  cities  we 
find  that  the  leading  commercial  organi- 
zations with  all  their  financial  power 
and  prestige  are  grappling  with  the  mul- 
titudinous municipal  problems  confront- 
ing them  and  are  devoting  as  much  at- 
tention to  these  civic  questions  as  they 
are  to  their  immediate  commercial  in- 
terests. 

The  Cleveland   Probably  the  most   widely 

Chamber       known    of    these    associa- 

ommerce.    tjons      fe     foe     Cleveland 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  its  1,600 
members,  more  than  500  of  whom  are 
doing  active  committee  work  either  in 
connection  with  commercial  or  civic 
problems.  The  chamber  has  eight  stand- 
ing and  twenty-two  special  committees. 
Of  this  number  thirteen  can  be  classed 
as  committees  with  primarily  civic  func- 
tions. Their  activities  extend  to  every 
phase  of  the  city's  life.  A  simple  enu- 
meration of  the  thirteen  committees  will 
indicate  this:  Education,  legislation, 
municipal  art  gallery,  benevolent  asso- 
ciations, group  plan,  housing  problem, 
industrial,  municipal  sanitation,  music 
hall,  re-adjustment  of  streets,  taxation, 
and  water  supply.  IS!  or  are  their  duties 
purely  perfunctory  as  is  often  the  case  in 


civic  and  commercial  organizations.  They 
are  actually  working  and  are  consider- 
ing carefully  and  conscientiously  the 
questions  referred  to  them. 

The  education  committee  has  investi- 
gated the  condition  in  the  public  schools 
and  found  them  greatly  over-crowded. 
Many  children,  it  was  learned,  were  com- 
pelled to  attend  school  in  basements  and 
other  unsuitable  quarters  and  the  city 
on  account  of  having  reached  its  taxing 
limit  could  afford  no  relief  for  these  con- 
ditions. So  the  committee  went  before 
the  state  legislature  and  secured  legis- 
lation which  oermitted  the  city  tc  call 
for  a  bond  issue  and  a  tax  levy  to  remedy 
these  evils.  The  chamber  does  not  itself 
supply  the  remedies  but  it  forces  the  state 
or  municipal  government  to  furnish 
them  through  wise  legislation  and  proper 
administration. 

One  of  the  unique  undertakings  of  the 
Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  its 
effort  to  apprehend  and  prosecute 
persons  representing  fraudulent  solicit- 
ing schemes.  So  successfully  has  this 
work  been  carried  on  by  the  committee 
on  benevolent  associations,  that  fraudu- 
lent soliciting  is  practically  eliminated 
from  the  city.  This  committee's  work 
goes  further.  It  has  made  an  exhaust- 
ive investigation  of  all  the  charitable  in- 
stitutions of  the  city  both  large  and  small, 
has  required  of  them  a  fixed  standard  of 
efficiency  by  refusing  to  grant  them  a 
card  of  endorsement  unless  this  stand- 
ard is  complied  with,  has  succeeded  in 
eliminating  unnecessary  institutions  by 
consolidating  old  ones  attempting  to 
cover  the  same  field,  and  has  assisted  in 
establishing  new  charities  where  the  con- 
ditions demanded.  So  satisfactory  and 
popular  has  the  work  of  this  committee 
proven  to  be,  that  it  has  become  very 
difficult  for  a  solicitor  for  any  cause  to 
obtain  funds  without  first  visiting  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  submitting  his 
credentials  and  receiving  card  of  endorse- 
ment signed  by  the  secretary.  No  more 
valuable  service  can  be  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  true  charity  than  this  very  prac- 
tical way  of  preventing  the  benevolence 
of  the  average  business  man  from  being 
abused. 

We  might  discuss  in  detail  the  work 
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of  the  municipal  sanitation  committee  in 
its  investigation  of  the  sanitary  conditions 
of  the  public  schools,  the  system  of  street 
cleaning  in  Cleveland,  the  food  inspec- 
tion ordinances,  tuberculosis  prevention 
and  the  general  sanitary  conditions  in 
the  crowded  portions  of  the  city;  or  the 
work  of  the  industrial  committee  in  its 
efforts  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the 
employes  in  stores,  offices  and  factories 
by  securing  legislation  which  requires 
reasonable  hours  and  comfortable  and 
sanitary  surroundings  for  the  laborers; 
or  the  work  of  the  housing  committee 
which  has  made  a  comprehensive  investi- 
gation of  the  housing  conditions,  pub- 
lished its  report  and  secured  the  adop- 
tion of  an  up-to-date  building  ordinance 
which  will  make  a  serious  housing  prob- 
lem for  that  city  impossible ;  or  the  work 
of  the  committee  for  the  renaming  and 
renumbering  of  the  streets.  Any  and  all 
of  these  committees  have  demonstrated 
reasons  for  being. 

„.  .  The  civic  activity,  however, 

Civic  Interest         %  •   •,         i  J        *       .    , 

Aroused.  which  has  probably 
brought  most  credit  and  re- 
nown to  the  chamber  is  its  successful 
advocacy  of  the  magnificent  group  plan 
for  public  and  quasi-public  buildings 
which  is  to  adorn  the  lake  front.  This 
improvement  when  completed  will  give  to 
Cleveland  a  gateway  which  for  dignity 
and  beauty  will  hardly  be  surpassed  in 
any  city  in  the  world.  Individual  minds 
may  have  conceived  these  plans,  art 
leagues  and  architectural  clubs  may  have 
initiated  the  movement,  but  it  required 
the  practical  and  powerful  backing  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  bring  together 
the  diverse  interests  in  favor  of  the  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  grouping  of  the 
various  public  buildings  along  a  central 
mall  extending  from  the  public  square 
to  the  lake  front.  Nor  is  the  chamber 
satisfied  with  having  inaugurated  the 
plan  and  secured  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion. The  chamber's  committee  is  jeal- 
ously watching  every  step  in  the  progress 
of  the  plan  toward  its  completion.  For 
example:  When  the  designs  for  one  of 
the  group — the  new  federal  building, 
were  made  public  and  the  chamber's  com- 
mittee learned  that  sandstone,  a  Cleve- 


land product,  was  to  be  used  instead  of 
granite,  it  at  once  expressed  its  disap- 
proval, enlisted  the  support  of  the  cham- 
ber, secured  the  appointment  of  a  dele- 
gation to  proceed  to  Washington  and 
register  its  protest.  The  delegation  as- 
sisted by  the  Ohio  representatives  at  the 
national  capital  secured  from  the  govern- 
ment officials  the  substitution  of  granite 
in  the  place  of  sandstone ;  thus  establish- 
ing the  style  of  material  to  be  used  in  the 
entire  group.  This  is  only  one  of  the 
many  illustrations  where  the  chamber 
has  forced  selfish  local  interests  to  sac- 
rifice themselves  to  the  general  welfare. 
In  a  thousand  ways  it  is  proving  what  an 
effective  agency  a  commercial  organi- 
zation can  be  in  uniting  the  progressive 
forces  of  a  great  city  for  its  upbuilding 
and  for  the  creation  of  a  true  civic  spirit 
among  all  classes  of  its  people. 

The  chamber  would  not  have  it  un- 
derstood that  its  activities  are  primarily 
civic  for  they  are  not.  It  is  first  of  all 
a  commercial  organization  intent  upon 
promoting  the  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing interests  of  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land, but  it  has  long  since  learned  that 
one  of  the  most  effective  methods  of  ac- 
complishing that  object  is  to  make  Cleve- 
land a  comfortable  place  in  which  to  live 
and  an  attractive  place  for  merchants, 
visitors  and  travelers. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  looked 
upon  by  some  as  an  ultra-conservative 
body  because  it  has  decided  adversely 
on  certain  suggested  municipal  policies 
such  as  a  municipal  lighting  plant  and  a 
subway  system  for  the  downtown  sec- 
tion, but  this  cautiousness  only  strength- 
ens the  confidence  of  the  mass  of  the 
citizens  in  its  ability  to  weigh  with  care 
and  precision,  the  many  municipal  ques- 
tions brought  to  its  attention.  The  peo- 
ple of  Cleveland  have  found  by  years  of 
experience  that  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  unmoved  by  partisanship  or  the 
selfish  interests  of  any  of  its  members 
and  that  it  looks  upon  public  questions 
purely  as  a  matter  of  public  welfare.  So 
when  the  chamber  has  reached  a  conclu- 
sion on  a  question  of  civic  policy  its  con- 
clusions are  accepted  and  acquiesced  in 
by  the  general  public. 

The   spirit  of  the  Cleveland  chamber 
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seems  to  have  been  contagious.  Detroit, 
Buffalo  and  Pittsburg  have  modeled  their 
commercial  organizations  after  it.  Bos- 
ton and  Washington  are  seriously  con- 
templating similar  action.  The  Pitts- 
burg chamber  which  has  for  some  time 
fostered  the  movement  for  a  "Greater 
Pittsburg,"  i.  e.  the  consolidation  of  con- 
tiguous municipalities  into  one  great 
city,  is  now  reaping  the  reward  of  these 
efforts  in  the  annexation  of  the  city  of 
Allegheny,  which  will  give  Pittsburg  a 
population  of  over  500,000  and  raise  it 
to  the  rank  of  the  seventh  instead  of  the 
thirteenth  city  in  the  Union.  The  pres- 
ent administration  of  the  chamber  has  de- 
clared that  the  commercial  and  indus- 
trial success  of  Pittsburg  is  merely  the 
foundation  for  the  higher  development 
of  the  city,  and  that  the  energies  of  the 
organization  will  now  be  turned  to  broad- 
ening its  field  of  work  and  engendering 
in  the  business  life  of  Pittsburg  more 
concern  for  the  city's  architectural  and 
political  development. 

0     „       .       Another    interesting    illus- 

San  Francis-  .  .  .    ^  .    - 

co's  Merchant  tration    of    an    influential 
Exchange.      commercial  association 

which  is  doing  quite  as  much  civic  as 
commercial  work  is  the  Merchants  Asso- 
ciation of  San  Francisco  which  recently 
gave  its  "reconstruction  dinner"  in  the 
St.  Francis  Hotel  amid  the  ruins  of  the 
old  San  Francisco  and  committed  itself 
in  the  "spirit  of  April  18th,"  to  the  new 
and  more  beautiful  city.  This  organiza- 
tion with  its  1,400  members  has  stood 
not  only  for  the  material  and  commercial 
welfare  of  the  city  but  for  social  and 
civic  progress  in  its  best  and  highest 
form.  The  1905  report  of  the  board  of 
directors  shows  a  great  variety  of  civic 
activities — ballot  reform,  purification  of 
elections,  protection  of  the  civil  service 
laws,  improvement  of  transportation, 
prevention  of  tuberculosis,  and  the  va- 
rious phases  of  public  works. 

The  association,  realizing  that  a  de- 
termined attack  was  being  made  on  the 
civil  service  provision  of  the  city  charter, 
instituted  legal  proceedings  in  five  dif- 
ferent cases  and  secured  injunctions  pro- 
hibiting the  payment  of  salaries  to  men 


who  were  illegally  employed.  The  legal 
department  of  the  association  also  as- 
sisted the  district  attorney  in  the  prose- 
cution of  a  number  of  election  fraud 
cases  which  resulted  in  the  conviction 
and  imprisonment  of  two  of  the  offend- 
ers. Last  year  twelve  different  bills 
were  passed  by  the  California  legislature 
at  the  request  of  the  association.  They 
were  laws  providing  for  purity  of  the 
ballot,  extension  of  the  primary  law,  the 
successful  prosecution  of  election  frauds 
and  certain  exemptions  from  jury  service. 
In  municipal  legislation  it  helped  to  se- 
cure the  passage  of  an  ordinance  pro- 
viding for  free  flower  markets;  one  pro- 
viding for  properly  guarded  sidewalk 
elevators  and  one  requiring  the  removal 
of  overhead  wires  from  the  business  dis- 
tricts. 

Last  year  the  association  employed, 
at  considerable  expense,  the  expert  ser- 
vices of  the  chief  engineer  of  the  New 
York  Rapid  Transit  Commission  to 
frame  a  plan  for  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  street  railway  system  for 
the  city  of  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Parsons 
visited  the  city,  made  a  thorough  study 
of  the  situation  and  submitted  a  practi- 
cal report  which  cleared  the  atmosphere 
of  many  conflicting  opinions  in  regard 
to  that  question.  Various  other  munici- 
pal activities  can  be  attributed  to  the 
Merchants'  Association,  such  as  the 
erection  at  its  own  expense  of  a  public 
convenience  station  and  isle  of  safety  at 
one  of  the  street  crossings  and  the  pro- 
motion of  the  movement  to  erect  a  tu- 
berculosis sanatorium. 

Crippled  as  it  has  been  by  the  recent 
loss  of  its  new  building  and  all  of  its 
documents,  the  Merchants'  Association 
has  set  its  face  toward  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  city  on  bigger  and  broader 
lines,  and  judging  from  its  influence  and 
success  in  the  past  it  will  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  civic  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  new  San  Francisco. 

„     .     .  ,      At   the   other   extreme   of 

Merchants'  .         ,, 

Association  of   the    country    is    the    Mer- 

New  York.      chants>  Association  of  New 

York,  which  has  shown  great  activity  in 

civic  movements.     Its  efforts,  however, 
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have  been  directed  more  to  the  inves- 
tigation and  publication  of  reports  on 
abuses  existing  in  the  city.  In  1904  a 
committee  of  the  association  undertook 
the  investigation  of  the  telephone  ser- 
vice of  the  city  of  New  York  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  reduction  of  the 
rates  then  prevailing.  A  thorough  ex- 
amination and  an  exhaustive  report  by 
the  committee  resulted  in  an  aggregate 
reduction  of  about  $1,525,000  per  year 
to  the  telephone  subscribers. 

The  same  year  the  association  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
gas  and  electric  lighting  service.  The 
committee  employed  expert  service, 
made  its  investigation  and  published  a 
comprehensive  report  showing  the  situ- 
ation in  each  borough.  Satisfied  that 
some  steps  should  be  taken  to  regulate 
the  charges  for  gas,  the  committee  ap- 
peared before  a  committee  of  the  state 
legislature  at  Albany  and  argued  for  the 
appointment  of  a  gas  commission  which 
should  carefully  examine  into  the  cost 
of  producing  gas  and  accordingly  regu- 
late its  price  to  the  consumer.  The  com- 
mission was  appointed  and  their  first 
examination  and  report  has  resulted  in 
legislation  which  has  given  to  the  city 
of  New  York  eighty  cent  gas. 

The  association  has  taken  prominent 
part  in  the  recent  movement  to  secure  for 
the  city  a  water  supply  sufficient  for  all 
public  necessities  and  an  auxiliary  supply 
for  fire  protection.  Its  last  annual  re- 
port states  that  in  the  field  of  city  ad- 
ministration, its  activities  are  constantly 
increasing  and  that  its  relation  to  the 
important  municipal  problems  must  be- 
come more  and  more  intimate.  This 
policy  may  appear  to  go  beyond  the  let- 
ter of  the  object  for  which  the  associa- 
tion was  formed,  namely,  "to  foster 
trade  and  commerce,"  yet  in  reality  it 
is  in  full  harmony  with  that  purpose. 
Its  officers  appreciate  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  entering  upon  a  new  sphere 
of  action  when  they  concern  themselves 
with  civic  conditions  but  are  only  cul- 
tivating a  little  more  intensively  their 
legitimate  field  of  operation.     For  they 


are  alive  to  the  fact  that  civic  improve- 
ments promote  trade  and  commerce. 

The  limitations  on  this  article  will  not 
permit  a  presentation  of  the  active  civic 
work  of  the  Business  Men's  League  of 
St.  Louis  in  securing  well  paved  streets, 
a  convention  hall,  and  much  desirable 
legislation  for  that  city;  or  the  Com- 
mercial Club  of  Kansas  City  which  has 
rendered  valuable  aid  in  securing  a 
boulevard  and  park  system  of  consider- 
able extent  and  unusual  beauty  for  that 
municipality;  or  the  effective  efforts  of 
the  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
securing  an  honest  and  effective  ad- 
ministration of  municipal  affairs  in  that 
city,  or  the  score  of  other  active  organi- 
zations which  are  gradually  broadening 
their  scope  to  include  more  than  the 
merely  commercial  and  material  interest 
of  the  municipalities  which  they  repre- 
sent. 

It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  business  or- 
ganizations will  supplant  voluntary  civic 
associations  in  our  American  cities,  but 
they  will,  no  doubt,  gradually  encroach 
upon  the  field  of  work  heretofore  occu- 
pied exclusively  by  the  latter.  It  is  a 
good  omen  for  the  future  of  our  poorly 
governed  American  cities  when  actively 
engaged  business  men  through  their 
wealthy  and  powerful  commercial  or- 
ganizations begin  to  interest  themselves 
in  the  general  improvement  of  their 
cities.  A  city  after  all  is  primarily  a 
great  business  establishment  in  which 
thousands  of  stockholders  are  interest- 
ed. Its  show-windows  must  be  taste- 
fully arranged.  It  must  furnish  to  its 
stockholders  and  visitors  the  same  com- 
forts and  conveniences  which  its  com- 
peting neighbor  can  supply.  It  must 
make  itself  attractive  if  it  hopes  to  draw 
strangers  within  its  doors.  Far-sighted 
business  men  in  most  of  our  wide-awake 
American  cities  realize  this  and  in  their 
advocacy  of  municipal  improvements 
they  are  becoming  actively  alive  to  the 
plain  Anglo-Saxon  business  proposition, 
"it  pays." 


New  YorK  and  tKe  Bureau  of  City  Betterment 

Henry    Bruere 

[After  four  years'  experience  in  social  worh  in  Boston  and. 
Chicago,  Mr.  Bruere  organized  tKe  Bureau  of  City  Betterment 
in  New  YorK,  in  January  of  1906,  and  continues  in  charge  of 
its  staff  to  date.  During  l^O^-S  He  -was  connected  -with  tKe  In- 
ternational Harvester  Company  of  Chicago,  in  tKe  capacity  of 
■welfare  manager  at  tKe  McCormicK  WorKs  on  tKe  "West  Side. 
There  Ke  organized  a  technical  school  for  the  advancement  of 
the  boys  and  men  employed  in  the  factory,  along  industrial 
lines.  He  also  organized  a  successful  -worKmen's  club  among 
the  employees  at  the  McCormicK  plant  and  other  neighborhood 
men,  resigning  the  directorship  of  that  institution  after  its  estab- 
lishment   in    its    present   -well    equipped    club    house.] 


The  Bureau  of  City  Betterment  is  an 
experiment  in  the  direction  of  achieving 
greater  efficiency  in  city  administration 
through  the  agency  of  publicity.  The 
bureau  was  established  eight  months  ago 
to  collect  information  regarding  the  gov- 
ernment of  New  York  city  for  the  use 
of  the  members  of  the  Citizens  Union 
and  the  general  public.  The  idea  un- 
derlying the  formation  of  the  bureau 
was  that  capable  and  thoroughly  ef- 
fective administration  of  the  city  can  be 
permanently  realized  only  if  the  public  is 
equipped  through  knowledge  of  the  facts 
to  direct  the  policy  of  its  government  and 
to  select  competent  servants.  The  short 
tenure  of  office  of  its  important  officials 
imposes  upon  the  city  the  necessity  of 
deciding  anew,  at  brief  intervals,  into 
whose  hands  its  common  business  shall 
be  entrusted  and  how  it  shall  be  con- 
ducted. To  make  these  decisions  intel- 
ligently, the  community  must  understand 
what  has  been  done,  and  what  left  un- 
done. 

The  insurance  investigation  has  taught 
many  of  us  that  it  is  unsafe  to  judge  of 
the  merits  of  an  administrative  body  on 
a  general  statement  of  its  achievements. 
Unless  we  can  judge  the  value  of  these 
achievements  in  the  light  of  our  needs 
and  the  opportunity  for  satisfying  them, 
we  shall  find  ourselves  in  the  position  of 
those  policy  holders  who  were  invited 
to  rejoice  in  the  solvency  of  the  com- 
panies while  their  directors  battened  on 
the  profits. 

Effective  publicity  in  municipal  ad- 
ministration has  not  yet  been  attained. 
The  political  interests  of  any  adminis- 
tration in  power  forbid  the  publication  of 
the  facts  of  that  administration  except 
along  positive  lines.  Even  the  positive 
statements  of  results  produced  have 
hitherto  been  made  neither  with  regular- 
ity nor  in  a  form  readily  understood  by 
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the  public.  Often,  indeed,  reports  of  the 
operations  of  the  departments  are  per- 
functory and  misleading.  The  press  has 
not  fulfilled  its  full  function  with  respect 
to  publishing  information  on  the  city's 
affairs.  Even  when  a  newspaper  is  non- 
partisan and  unbiased,  its  necessary  de- 
votion to  incidents  of  the  hour  renders  it 
incapable  of  learning  the  facts  respect- 
ing the  conduct  of  a  department. 

The  men  responsible  for 
«  Public3 Spirit,  the  establishment  of  the 
Bureau  of  City  Betterment 
believed  that  a  disinterested  investiga- 
tion into  the  administration  of  the  city 
and  the  publication  of  the  results  of  such 
investigation,  in  a  manner  intelligible  to 
the  average,  preoccupied  citizen,  would 
contribute  in  an  important  way  to  the 
solution  of  probably  the  most  vital  pres- 
ent problem,  a  rational  organization  of 
city  life  and  the  conduct  of  the  proper 
functions  of  the  municipality.  Their 
aim  was  to  cultivate  in  the  public  a  con- 
trol over  its  business — to  better  condi- 
tions in  New  York  city  by  enlisting  the 
intelligence  and  co-operation  of  as  many 
as  possible  of  those  whose  lives  are 
largely  shaped  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  city  is  administered. 

The  Bureau  of  City  Betterment  is,  as 
yet,  hardly  more  than  a  germ.  In  it 
only  the  first  step  has  been  taken  towards 
fulfilling  the  purposes  of  its  founders. 
With  respect  to  the  administration  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  with  its  four 
million  inhabitants,  its  annual  budget  of 
$120,000,000  and  its  army  of  60,000  em- 
ployees, a  bureau  with  four  investigators 
and  a  small  budget  can  be  only  sug- 
gestive. 

During  these  first  months  of  its  ex- 
istence, the  work  of  the  bureau  has  been 
along  two  general  lines : 
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(i.)  Investigation  of  citizens'  com- 
plaints respecting  delinquencies  of  the 
departments  in  performance  of  their  du- 
ties and  removal  of  the  cause  of  com- 
plaint in  co-operation  with  heads  of  de- 
partments. 

(2.)  Detailed  inquiry  into  certain 
phases  of  the  municipal  business. 

The  citizens'  complaints  have  been  re- 
ceived for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
bureau  to  the  notice  of  citizens  and  to 
promote  the  efforts  of  local  groups  in 
the  Citizens  Union  to  secure  betterment 
in  their  local  conditions.  Several  organ- 
izations of  men  have  systematically  co- 
operated with  the  bureau  by  calling  to 
its  attention  conditions  which  had  been 
neglected  by  the  authorities.  In  one  in- 
stance a  local  group  reported  a  block  of 
unsanitary  houses  to  the  bureau  for  in- 
vestigation. The  interest  of  this  group 
and  the  activity  of  the  bureau  has  al- 
ready resulted  in  the  vacation  of  twenty- 
four  of  these  houses  by  order  of  the 
Tenement  House  Department  and  the 
demolition  of  six.  Several  of  the  in- 
vestigations of  the  bureau  have  been 
suggested  by  citizens'  complaints. 

In  connection  with  its  detailed  inves- 
tigations the  bureau  has  steadily  em- 
ployed publicity.  It  has  constantly  fur- 
nished the  press  with  "stories"  in  which 
are  incorporated  the  results  of  its  in- 
quiries. In  this  way  the  findings  of  the 
bureau  have  been  disseminated  and  call- 
ed to  general  attention.  Its  statements 
through  the  New  York  press  are  placed 
before  several  millions  of  readers. 

An  account  of  some  of  the 
Accomplished,  lines  of  the  bureau's  in- 
quiry and  the  results  that 
have  followed  from  them  will  be  sug- 
gestive of  the  opportunities  which 
abound  for  service  through  the  publica- 
tion of  facts.  At  the  outset  the  bureau 
published  a  statement  showing  that  near- 
ly all  the  city  departments  violated  spe- 
cific charter  requirements  by  failure  to 
publish  reports  of  their  activities  at 
stated  intervals.  This  was  followed  by 
an  analysis  of  the  increases  in  the  de- 
partmental payrolls  during  the  last  half 
year  without  reference  to  allowances 
made  for  salary  purposes  in  the  annual 


budget.  A  similar  analysis  was  pre- 
pared for  a  succeeding  period  and  again 
published  in  the  press.  At  the  end  of 
the  next  period  several  newspapers,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  bureau,  pre- 
pared and  published  an  analysis  of  sal- 
ary increases  on  their  own  initiative.  In 
consequence  of  the  publication  of  these 
statements  and  the  discussion  they  evok- 
ed, a  rule  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  and  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  deferring  all  re- 
quests for  salary  increases  for  consider- 
ation with  the  budget.  As  a  result  of 
this  action  the  mayor  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  reclassify  the  civil  service  and 
to  provide  a  more  equitable  basis  for 
its  gradation. 

The  bureau  called  attention  in  the 
press  to  the  opinions  of  engineers  of 
standing  and  a  report  of  a  former  water 
commissioner,  to  the  effect  that  the  city 
sustained  an  enormous  annual  loss  of 
water  through  preventable  waste.  It 
was  suggested  that  the  installation  of 
water  meters  by  the  city  would  put  an 
end  to  loss  due  to  defective  fixtures  and 
carelessness.  Immediately  after  discus- 
sion of  this  matter  in  the  press  and 
awakening  of  the  interest  of  the  admin- 
istration in  the  loss  of  water  through 
preventable  waste,  a  measure  was  passed 
in  the  legislature  enabling  the  commis- 
sioner of  water  supply  to  make  tests  to 
determine  finally  the  exact  extent  of  the 
loss  of  water  due  to  leaky  fixtures  and 
careless  waste. 

A  detailed  investigation  was  made  by 
the  bureau  into  the  operations  of  the 
Department  of  Street  Cleaning  whose 
budget  exceeds  $6,000,000  a  year.  In- 
formation concerning  that  department 
which  had  not  hitherto  been  published 
was  presented  to  the  public.  The  re- 
sults of  this  inquiry  were  embodied  in 
pamphlet  form  and  widely  distributed. 

The  bureau  has  thus  taken  up  subject 
after  subject.  As  a  result  of  the  inves- 
tigation and  the  publication  of  its  find- 
ings, an  incompetent  official  occupying 
an  important  position  has  been  removed ; 
a  commission  has  been  appointed  to  de- 
vise means  for  abolishing  a  system 
which  results  in  the  city's  deriving  rev- 
enue from  leasing  houses  which  violate 
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the  tenement  house  law  and  the  health 
regulations;  suits  against  the  street  rail- 
way companies  for  more  than  $1,000,000 
due  for  unfulfilled  obligations  will  be 
pressed  by  the  city — suits  which  the  cor- 
poration counsel  had  permitted  to  re- 
main inactive  for  three  years.  The 
bureau  has  made  a  special  study  of  the 
organization  of  the  Police  Department 
and  has  in  preparation  a  report  on  the 
police  problem  in  New  York  city.  In 
co-operation  with  the  finance  committee 
of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  it  has  care- 
fully reviewed  the  estimates  for  the  bud- 
get of  several  of  the  larger  city  depart- 
ments. In  this  way  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men has  been  provided  with  information 
respecting  the  estimates  for  the  budget. 
Without  the  co-operation  of  the  bureau 
the  finance  committee  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  could  not  have  secured  in- 
formation upon  which  intelligent  criti- 
cism of  the  departmental  estimates  could 
be  based.  In  the  past  the  Board  of  Al- 
dermen have  contented  themselves  with 
approving  the  budgets  prepared  by  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment, 
although  they  have  full  power  to  take 
original  action  upon  them. 

At  this  time  the  bureau  is  engaged 
upon  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  organi- 
zation and  expenditures  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  has  employed  for 
this  purpose  several  expert  accountants. 
From  this  analysis  it  is  hoped  that  in- 
formation will  be  secured  which  will  in- 
dicate how  the  work  of  the  department 
may  be  increased  in  effectiveness  and 
which  will  make  it  possible  for  the  fi- 
nancial authorities  of  the  city  to  allow  a 
budget  adequate  for  the  health  needs  of 
the  city. 

The   investigation   of   the   Department 


of  Health  is  being  conducted  with  the 
full  co-operation  of  the  commissioner  of 
health  and  the  heads  of  the  departmental 
divisions.  The  commissioner  is  in  thor- 
ough accord  with  the  bureau's  purpose 
in  making  the  investigation  and  it  is  ex- 
pected will  avail  himself  of  the  results 
of  its  analysis  of  his  organization. 

The  bureau  has  in  press  and  will  pres- 
ently issue  in  book  form,  a  detailed  study 
of  the  administration  of  the  Borough  of 
Manhattan.  This  study  relates  to  those 
bureaus  grouped  under  the  control  of 
the  president  of  the  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan and  deals  largely  with  the  ques- 
tion of  public  works  in  that  borough. 
This  study  will  embody  the  results  of 
the  most  detailed  investigation  yet  made 
by  the  bureau  and  will  throw  much  need- 
ed light  on  the  present  administration 
of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan. 

In  order  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
progress  of  the  city,  the  bureau  sends 
a  representative  to  report  the  actions  of 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment and  the  Board  of  Aldermen  at  all 
their  meetings.  These  reports  are 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  committee  of 
young  men  who  are  especially  interested 
in  the  activities  of  the  legislative  bodies 
of  the  city.  The  bureau  has  secured  the 
confidence  of  leaders  in  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  who  now  frequently  request 
its  advice  on  matters  before  them. 

The  experience  of  the  bureau  has  in- 
dicated many  lines  along  which  its  work 
might  be  profitably  and  effectively  ex- 
tended. A  popular  control  of  the  city's 
affairs  can  only  be  attained  by  the  pub- 
lication of  facts  concerning  those  affairs. 
To  secure  an  adequate  publication  of 
these  facts  in  the  future  is  the  hope  of 
the  bureau. 
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Settlement    Expansion 

Robert    A.   Woods 
South  End   House,   Boston 

[The  fact  that  in  His  article  for  the  settlement  series,  Mr. 
Woods  makes  such  a  stirring  contribution  to  this  civic  number  is 
proof  positive  of  the  interplay-  of  all  those  movements  mailing 
for  the  common  welfare.  And  the  subject  is  one  on  which  the 
headworKer  of  South  End  House,  Boston,  should  be  heard.  Under- 
graduate worh  at  Amherst,  special  courses  at  Andover  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  travel  and  investigation  in  Europe,  followed  by  a  six 
months  residence  at  Toynbee  Hall,  London,  afforded  the  equip- 
ment he  brought  to  the  South  End  in  1891.  Pre-eminently  is  he  a 
man  with  a  philosophical  bach  ground  to  his  neighborhood  worK, 
yet  one  indefatigable  in  inductive  studies  of  the  facts  and  move- 
ments which  condition  the  life  of  the  community.  Witness  his 
worh  as  editor  and  author  of  The  City  "Wilderness  (1898)  and 
Americans  in  Process  (1902)  and  the  investigations  of  ethnic 
factors  in  the  Boston  population,  the  Negroes  in  Boston,  lodging- 
house  dwellers,  etc.,  which  have  been  carried  on  by  members  of 
his  staff.  Mr.  Woods  has  been  a  member  of  the  Boston  Public 
Bath  Commission  since  1897,  and  within  a  month  has  taKen  tem- 
porarily the  secretaryship  of  the  important  State  Commission  on 
Industrial  Education  examples  of  those  contributions  to  practical 
constructive  undertaking's  which  make  his  quiet  far-sighted  daily 
work  one  of  the  dependable  resources  of  Boston's  civic  life.] 


When  the  first  settlement  house  was 
established  in  this  country  a  little  less 
than  twenty  years  ago,  it  seemed  a  vain 
hope  that  the  time  might  come  when 
there  would  be  settlement  houses  in  all 
the  more  crowded  districts  in  our  great 
cities.  Yet  within  so  comparatively 
short  a  period  this  possibility  is  within 
sight  of  realization.  The  numerical  in- 
crease of  settlement  houses  in  this  coun- 
try is  in  fact  only  less  remarkable  than 
its  cause — the  change  in  the  sense  of 
social  duty  which  has  come  over  the 
American  people  as  a  whole.  It  cannot 
be  long  until  in  all  large  American  cities 
every  working-class  district  will  be  pro- 
vided with  a  local  center,  devoted  to  so- 
cial   improvement.     It   seems   altogether 


likely,  also,  that  in  towns  and  villages 
we  are  to  see  a  rapid  development  of  or- 
ganization for  social  welfare.  The  fact 
that  there  are  now  in  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts some  two  hundred  village  im- 
provement societies  is  suggestive  of  the 
powerful  tendency  in  this  direction. 

With  the  spread  of  such  enterprise, 
the  vitality  of  the  settlement  movement 
has  been  expressed  on  the  one  hand  in 
the  uniformity  of  fundamental  working 
principles,  and  on  the  other  hand  in  the 
variety  which  comes  from  the  distinctly 
individual  character  possessed  by  nearly 
every  settlement  house.  In  several  in- 
stances settlement  houses,  while  devoting 
themselves  thoroughly  to  the  ordinary 
round   of  local   social   needs,   have   each 
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developed  certain  marked  specialties  in 
social  work  which  have  made  them  influ- 
ential far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  neigh- 
borhood for  which  they  are  responsible 
or  the  cities  which  provide  their  moral 
and  financial  support.  In  one  case, 
that  of  Hull  House,  we  see  a  settlement 
taking  a  position  among  the  chief  moral 
landmarks  of  a  city's  civilization.  The 
time  has  now  arrived  when  the  settle- 
ments are  undertaking  a  larger  form  of 
organization  among  themselves  for  the 
sake  of  securing  to  the  individual  local 
centers  the  fullest  advantage  which  may 
come  out  of  the  experience  and  the 
achievements  of  all  the  others  and  in 
order  to  accomplish  those  larger  results 
which  can  be  brought  about  only  by  ac- 
tion in  broad  and  general  ways  through 
a  city  in  its  entirety.  The  very  parochial 
character  of  the  work  of  the  local  set- 
tlement house, — its  universality  within 
its  fraction  of  the  city — suggests  the 
coalescence  of  all  such  local  schemes  into 
something  comprehensive  and  inclusive. 

organization    Promising    beginnings     in 
Among        this    direction    have    been 

Settlements.     made      ^       Chicag0)      New 

York  and  Boston.  The  Chicago  Federa- 
tion of  Settlements  has  had  a  regular 
organization  and  meetings  for  some  eight 
or  ten  years.  The  New  York  Associa- 
tion of  Neighborhood  Workers  includes 
representation  from  fifty-four  neighbor- 
hood houses.  In  Boston  federation  has 
come  about  by  districts.  The  South  End 
Social  Union,  which  has  existed  for 
some  years  now  includes  fifteen  settle- 
ments and  other  neighborhood  centers 
in  that  section  of  the  city.  A  similar 
union  including  the  North  and  West 
Ends  was  organized  a  little  over  a  year 
ago.  An  interesting  association  has 
recently  been  formed  among  the  several 
settlements  established  in  the  different 
cities  of  northern  New  Jersey.  In  case 
of  all  of  these  federations  some  time  is 
given  to  comparison  of  view  as  to  specifi- 
cally local  work,  but  the  main  interest 
consists  in  concerted  effort  on  the  larger 
scale  toward  bringing  to  bear  general 
public  sentiment,  municipal  action  and 
state  legislation  upon  the  common,  gen- 
eral problems  which  settlements  meet. 
Beginning  some  thirty  years  ago  agen- 


cies for  the  relief  of  poverty  and  dis- 
tress in  our  cities  were  organized  so  as 
to  include  the  whole  city  in  detail  within 
their  scope.  This  development,  however, 
was.  centrifugal,  and  moved  in  reverse 
direction  from  that  by  which  the  work  of 
the  different  settlements  is  becoming  co- 
ordinated. The  central  charitable  so- 
cieties found  it  necessary  for  the  sake 
of  economy  and  of  greater  strength  to 
district  the  city  and  to  organize  in  each 
of  the  districts  a  local  alliance  of  forces 
which  should  ?.n  its  turn  be  as  inclusive 
as  was  the  general  alliance  in  which 
the  scheme  centered,  and  with  whkh  it 
began. 

The  combination  of  forces  among  the 
settlements  begins  from  the  local  dis- 
tricts and  works  toward  a  central  fed- 
erated unity.  The  prime  reason  for  this 
is  the  fact  that  the  settlement  is  engaged 
in  recovering  for  the  city  the  idea  of  the 
neighborhood.  This  suggests  the  set- 
tlement's reason  for  existence  and  carries 
with  it  the  settlement's  most  distinct  and 
compelling  aim.  Not  only  the  planting 
of  a  settlement  but  all  its  early  stages  of 
growth  must  have  to  do  above  all  with 
securing  the  confidence  and  all-around 
co-operation  of  the  local  neighbors.  It 
is  hardly  conceivable  that  any  settlement 
or  group  of  settlements  should  be  es- 
tablished to  head  toward  some  large 
scheme  for  the  city  as  a  whole  before 
patiently  going  through  the  stage  during 
which  a  full  knowledge  of  local  condi- 
tions is  gained  and  the  social  initiative 
of  local  people  to  some  extent  elicited. 
Above  all  other  forms  of  social  effort 
this  sort  must  be  as  little  as  possible  gal- 
vanized from  without  and  as  much  as 
possible  a  vital  unfolding  from  within. 

T.     . M      Another      consideration 

The  Impor-  .  , 

tance  of       which    shows    that    settle- 
Local  Effort.     ment  wQrk  must  alwayg  fo_ 

cus  in  the  local  district  is  that  it  seeks 
a  comprehensive  and  complete  scheme  of 
human  betterment,  which  can  be  worked 
out  only  by  small  community  units.  It 
strives  not  only  for  the  all-around  build- 
ing up  of  personal  and  family  life  and  for 
detailed  district  sanitation  and  moraliza- 
tion,  but  for  that  development  of  local 
social  welfare  which  can  come  only 
through   social   unity  among  the  people 
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themselves.  The  settlement  seeks  to 
bring  members  of  as  many  different  so- 
cial classes  as  possible  into  a  common 
varied  intercourse  and  co-operation.  It 
particularly  contrives  how  to  bring  into 
working  relations  persons  of  different 
nationalities  and  religions  who  live  all 
about  the  settlement.  Such  close-range 
service  is  so  involved  with  the  funda- 
mental problems  that  in  large  part  de- 
termine the  positive  upbuilding  of  the 
bone  and  sinew  of  our  industrial  and 
political  citizenship  that  the  settlements 
must  never  be  expected  to  relax  their  in- 
tense and  fundamental  hold  upon  local 
neighborhood  life. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  settlements  so  as  to  fill  out 
a  broad  program  for  an  entire  city,  the 
settlements  must  follow  their  own  di- 
rection of  expansion  and  must  retain  un- 
confused  their  own  essential  quality  and 
character.  This  being  understood,  there 
is  every  reason  for  hoping  that  in  cities 
where  settlement  work  has  made  con- 
siderable headway  there  should  be  or- 
ganized movements  on  the  one  hand  to 
fill  in  what  is  lacking  in  the  way  of  set- 
tlement or  other  similar  centers  in  neigh- 
borhoods where  civic  initiative  is  at  low 
ebb,  and  on  the  other  for  a  general  com- 
bination of  settlement  forces  not  merely 
for  fellowship  and  conference  but  for 
large  plans  of  aggressive  action.  This 
broader  formation  is  indeed  required  by 
the  local  work  itself.  Some  of  the  needs 
which  confront  the  settlement  can  be 
met  by  going  around  the  corner  and 
dealing  at  first  hand  with  some  humble 
individual.  Other  needs  expressing 
themselves  insistently  under  the  eye  of 
the  settlement  worker  can  be  dealt  with 
only  by  going  to  the  City  Hall  or  perhaps 
to  the  State  House. 

^/^ESZZ^The  more  realistic  and  more 

Combination  .  .  .    . 

Essential  for    human  influence  in  munici- 

Leglslatlon.      pal    rtfom    whkh    has    be_ 

come  apparent  during  the  past  six  or 
eight  years  owes  much  to  settlement 
work;  and  further  movement  in  this 
same  direction  is  waiting  for  the  parti- 
cipation of  a  collective  body  of  settlement 


workers  in  an  effort  to  influence  the  city 
to  undertake  larger  responsibilities  in  the 
way  of  comprehensively  meeting  human 
needs,  particularly  in  those  sections 
where  the  struggle  of  life  is  most  severe. 
The  settlement  spirit  has  made  its  con- 
tribution to  the  new  point  of  view  of 
human  service  in  the  various  professions 
and  callings ;  to  the  new  conception  of 
social  organization  of  the  personnel  of 
the  factory  and  the  store;  and  to  the 
larger  scheme  of  responsibility  which  is 
being  assumed  by  most  of  the  city 
churches.  A  general  settlement  organi- 
zation can  more  fully  influence  and  be 
influenced  by  all  such  tendencies.  It  can 
more  surely  be  in  reciprocal  touch  with 
the  larger  measures  for  political  and 
moral  reform,  with  the  labor  movement 
and  with  the  various  aspects  of  social 
unrest.  At  present  there  are  individual 
settlements  which  undertake  systemati- 
cally to  be  in  connection  and  in  co-opera- 
tion with  all  these  outcroppings  of  the 
larger  social  life  of  the  city ;  but  so  great 
a  responsibility  is  likely  to  overload  the 
local  settlement  and  weaken  it  for  meet- 
ing its  own  neighborhood  opportunity. 
Combination  is  essential  when  settle- 
ments are  confronted  with  numerous  and 
urgent  necessities  in  the  way  of  just  and 
timely  legislation.  Individual  settle- 
ments, spurred  by  the  cruel  withholding 
of  the  opportunities  of  life  from  the  chil- 
dren of  their  neighborhoods,  have  thrown 
large  measures  of  strength  into  the  move- 
ment for  abolishing  child  labor,  and  into 
the  positive  correlative  of  that  move- 
ment which  is  leading  toward  a  com- 
prehensive system  of  industrial  education. 
There  should  be  in  all  our  states  a  fed- 
eration like  the  Massachusetts  Civic 
League,  including  local  social  workers  of 
all  sorts  throughout  the  state,  in  city  and 
town  and  village,  which  would  secure  to 
each  local  agency  all  the  values  that 
come  from  free  interchange,  and  would 
center  the  combined  intelligence  and  mo- 
tive of  this  large,  well-marshalled  body 
upon  the  problem  of  creating  a  system  of 
laws  fitting  and  appropriate  to  the  actual, 
contemporary  issues  of  life. 
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A  Nation         This     loSic     maY     even     be 

Organized  for   continued  so  as  to  include 

Righteousness.   ^  ^^  ^  &  ^^     M 

every  stage  in  this  expansion  of  the  set- 
tlement, the  settlement  may,  and  some 
of  us  hope  it  will,  lose  one  by  one  its 
functions  and  finally  perhaps  it  may  part 
with  its  identity.  If  in  any  such  way 
there  can  be  spread  the  infection  of  that 
noble  ideal  of  "the  nation  organized  for 
righteousness,"  such  a  loss  would  be 
abundantly  repaid.  It  is  cheerful  to  note 
in  this  connection  that  during  the  past 
few  years  the  national  administration 
has  taken  remarkable  steps  in  the  way  of 
applying  to  the  whole  life  of  the  coun- 
try those  standards  of  wholesome  family 
life,  unaffected  human  intercourse,  and 
progressively  just  dealings  in  daily  af- 
fairs between  man  and  man,  for  which 
the  settlements  in  their  little  neighbor- 
hoods  have   been   persistently   striving. 

Not    long   ago    a   banker,    inveighing 
against  what  he  considered  the   fatuity 


of  some  part  of  the  president's  policy, 
said,  "I  cannot  see  that  he  has  ever  had 
any  business  training  whatever.  His 
only  experience  has  been  that  of  a  kind 
of  philanthropic  work."  It  certainly  is 
a  matter  of  keen  interest  to  all  social 
workers  that  the  president  had  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  his  preparation  for  his 
office  in  meeting  at  first  hand  the  prob- 
lems of  life  throughout  all  the  crowded 
quarters  of  a  great  city.  It  may  prove 
to  have  been  not  the  least  point  of  dis- 
tinction in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  administration 
that  he  was  above  all  a  typically  neigh- 
borly person;  that  within  his  hospitable 
reach  he  included  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men,  women  and  children  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country; 
that  even  his  state  papers  have  to  every 
citizen  a  certain  flavor  of  local  acquain- 
tanceship; and  that  for  the  first  time  in 
recent  history  the  whole  nation  has  been 
held  as  it  were  in  the  bounds  of  a  single 
great  neighborhood. 


TKe  Nationalization  of  Civic  Improvement 

J.    Horace    McFarland 
President  American  Civic  Association 


[As  master  printer,  naturalist  and  citizen,  the  influence  of  Mr. 
McFarland  Has  been  thrown  consistently  toward  what  mahes  for 
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About  five  years  ago, 
when  a  concrete  plan  of 
improvement  for  the  city 
in  which  I  live  began  to 
be  talked  of,  an  effort  was 
made  to  see  what  had  been 
done  in  other  cities,  and  to 
find,  if  possible,  some  na- 
tional source  of  informa- 
tion along  the  various  lines 
involved  in  the  projected 
improvements.  By  writ- 
ing to  the  city  authorities 
and  sometimes  waiting 
two  to  six  weeks  for  an 
answer,  a  rather  unimport- 
ant but  certainly  volumin- 
ous mass  of  information 
was  received.  Little  of  it  was  up-to- 
date;  none  of  it  was  co-ordinated;  and 
in  some  cases  our  requests  for  informa- 
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tion  were  treated  with  ab- 
solute silence. 

We  came  to  have  the 
idea  in  consequence  of  this 
experience  that  we  had 
been  selected  in  some  way 
as  a  special  spot  for  an  out- 
break of  the  civic  gospel. 
Our  work  was  carried 
through  with  singular  suc- 
cess as  to  the  campaign, 
and  as  to  the  beginning  of 
the  actual  physical  efforts 
involved,  we  yet  retained 
the  idea  that  we  were  prac- 
tically alone  in  the  feeling 
for  general  improvement, 
as  well  as  in  a  disposition 

to  execute  upon  that  feeling. 

There  soon  came  some  demand  from 

other  cities  for  knowledge  of  what  we 
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had  been  doing.  Mindful  of  our  own 
experience,  and  being  at  that  time  the 
secretary  of  the  local  municipal  league, 
I  answered  such  inquiries  promptly  and 
as  fully  as  I  could.  Each  new  inquiry 
opened  my  eyes  a  little  wider  to  the  fact 
that  instead  of  my  own  home  town  hav- 
ing been  selected  as  the  only  place  for 
an  outbreak  of  improvement,  we  were 
simply  in  the  focusing  point  of  one  out 
of  scores  and  hundreds  of  similar  move- 
ments, more  or  less  well-directed  and 
executed,  and  springing  up  without  ap- 
parent reason  all  over  the  United  States. 
The  surplus  of  literature  we  had  from 
our  local  campaign  was  soon  exhausted, 
and  there  has  been  since  a  great  demand 
for  the  reprinting  of  some  of  the  publi- 
cations, all  of  which  evidence  the  general 
interest. 

A  suggestion  was  made  to  me  about 
this  time  with  relation  to  a  connection 
with  the  American  League  for  Civic  Im- 
provement. Its  correspondence  and  lit- 
erature showed  that  national  improve- 
ment was  in  the  air.  With  the  appeals 
from  north,  south,  east  and  west  for 
help,  and  the  desire  for  better  things  thus 
manifested,  there  came  a  feeling  that  it 
was  time  for  the  subject  of  civic  im- 
provement to  be  considered  along  broad- 
er lines.  I  was  convinced  that  to  be 
efficiently  guided  such  a  general  senti- 
ment needed  to  be  handled  by  one  na- 
tional organization.  So  I  was  glad  to 
do  what  I  could  to  help  combine  the 
American  League  of  Civic  Improve- 
ment and  the  American  Park  and  Out- 
door Art  Association. 

Our  achievement  in  Harrisburg  was 
of  rather  an  unusual  character,  in  that 
it  represented  a  gathering  of  all  the  need- 
ed improvements  into  one  propaganda 
movement.  We  had  here  no  parks; 
worthy  the  name;  we  were  drinking  ty- 
phoid-polluted water,  commingled  with 
coal  dust;  we  had  no  system  of  street 
cleaning  and  but  few  paved  streets ;  our 
drainage  system  was  weak  in  places  and 
conspicuously  bad  in  one  important  part 
of  the  city.  By  the  action  of  a  few  in- 
terested citizens  a  fund  was  raised  with 
which  expert  opinions  were  secured  upon 
our  needs  and  upon  possible  remedies 
of  the  ills  which  beset  us,  these  opinions 


being  discussed  and  found  practical  of 
adoption  as  a  course  of  action.  Another 
fund  was  raised  in  order  to  educate  the 
whole  people  of  the  town  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  necessary  loan  for  carrying 
out  the  whole  scheme.  The  campaign 
thus  instituted  was  short,  sharp  and 
spectacular,  and  aroused  much  enthusi- 
asm in  the  city  and  considerable  interest 
in  nearby  places.  It  was  successful,  and 
the  improvements  were  promptly  begun. 
It  is  only  incidental  to  the  story  to  say 
that  they  have  proceeded  so  far  with 
gratifying  success.  There  has  been  only 
one  notable  variation  from  the  promises 
made  to  the  people.  We  have  not  had 
to  raise  the  taxes  as  expected  because 
the  feeling  of  prosperity  which  followed 
the  institution  of  this  work  has  set 
the  town  afire  for  all  manner  of  advancing 
effort,  with  the  result  of  increasing  valu- 
ations, so  that  a  material  higher  tax  rate 
has  not  been  required. 

I  only  mention  this  instance  in  order 
that  I  may  trace  the  spread  of  a  great 
interest  in  like  improvements.  First, 
one  city  wanted  to  know  how  this  thing 
was  done;  the  same  lantern  slides  and 
much  the  same  talk  was  found  to  be  effi- 
cient in  arousing  another  town ;  then 
another  city  was  interested;  and  in  due 
course  the  story  has  been  told  from  St. 
Louis,  in  the  west,  to  Portland,  Maine, 
in  the  east;  and  from  Toronto  in  the 
north,  to  Richmond,  in  the  south. 

Each  place  thus  touched  has  itself  be- 
come a  local  center  of  improvement  ef- 
fort. The  effort  has  not  always  been 
efficient,  but  it  has  always  started  the 
growth  of  what  I  may  term  the  civic 
bacillus,  and  I  know  now  of  no  instance 
in  which  that  bacillus,  once  getting  into 
the  veins  of  a  community,  has  been  en- 
tirely killed.  Indeed  I  know  of  no 
remedy  for  it,  I  am  glad  to  say!  Even 
personal  partisan  politics,  applied  by  way 
of  graft-seeking  office-holders,  will  not 
more  than  deaden  the  civic  impulse. 

But  while  these  cities  were  "taking  no- 
tice," scores  and  hundreds  of  smaller 
communities  were  inquiring.  They  still 
continue  to  inquire,  and  the  questions 
are  diverse  in  details,  but  one  in  impulse 
From  settled  old  Massachusetts,  to  new- 
ly-born Oklahoma;  from  the  wide  reach- 
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es  of  Florida  and  Texas  to  the  lumber 
camps  of  Michigan,  the  inquiries  come, 
and  every  inquiry  means  the  same  thing 
— the  desire  for  better  and  more  beauti- 
ful living  conditions. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  detail 
of  these  inquiries,  as  I  have  indicated. 
Within  a  week  I  have  been  asked  to  en- 
courage a  little  town  in  New  Mexico  in 
its  endeavor  to  keep  the  hogs  and  do- 
mestic animals  off  the  streets,  as  a  pre- 
liminary for  street  cleaning  and  park 
improvements,  while  at  the  same  time 
answering  a  query  for  information  as  to 
the  establishment  of  swimming  pools 
from  an  Indiana  city.  In  a  Missouri 
town  a  woman  wants  to  know  how  she 
can  get  rid  of  objectionable  and  unneces- 
sary fences,  erected  from  an  ulterior  mo- 
tive by  a  neighbor  who  is  but  new  in  the 
country;  while  a  broad  movement  for 
the  reduction  of  the  billboard  nuisance 
is  springing  into  life  in  the  east.  In 
fact  a  great  railroad  asks  advice  as  to 
how  it  may  rid  the  edge  of  its  right-of- 
way  of  objectionable  signs;  and  one  of 
the  greatest  national  advertisers  asks  at 
nearly  the  same  time  whether  I  think 
it  will  not  be  good  business  to  cut  out 
billboard  advertising.  Every  day  sees 
inquiries  from  a  half  dozen  or  more 
states,  and  along  all  lines,  showing  that 
civic  improvement  is  unquestionably  a 
country-wide  movement. 

Another  advance  is  in  the 
PretY  Helps,    treatment  of  these  matters 

by  the  public  press.  A 
few  years  ago  scanty  attention  was  paid 
in  a  general  way  to  movements  for  civic 
advance.  If  a  town  was  to  have  filtra- 
tion or  better  sewers,  some  little  local 
notice  was  made  of  it;  the  mutilation  of 
beautiful  trees  by  the  erection  of  a  pole 
line  called  for  no  comment  or  for  a  mere 
mention;  parks  were  esteemed  as  luxu- 
ries; playgrounds  were  unknown;  and 
school  gardens  were  yet  a  dream.  What 
a  change  there  has  been  in  the  way  the 
press  looks  on  all  these  things !  One 
can  hardly  open  a  paper  from  any  region 
without  seeing  some  allusion  to  local  or 
public  improvement.  The  clipping 
sheets  of  the  American  Civic  Associa- 
tion are  availed  of  all  over  the  country 


and  the  facilities  of  that  Association  do 
not  suffice  to  supply  one-half  the  infor- 
mation demanded  and  eagerly  republish- 
ed. The  newspapers  have  discovered  play- 
grounds ;  they  own  that  parks  are  worth 
while ;  they  believe  in  saving  trees ;  they 
dislike  the  spread  of  poles;  they  are 
usually  willing  to  print  matter  showing 
the  evils  of  billboards. 

A  few  years  ago  the  great  magazines 
had  little  to  do  with  matters  of  civic 
improvement.  Again  what  a  change! 
One  magazine  of  enormous  national  cir- 
culation has  devoted  a  page  to  beautiful 
America  for  three  years,  and  had  philan- 
thropically  expended  large  sums  of 
money  in  prizes  to  foster  the  removal 
of  objectionable  billboards  and  the  im- 
provement of  home  surroundings.  Other 
important  periodicals  are  printing  arti- 
cles upon  parks  and  upon  the  advances 
in  governmental  conditions  in  our  cities 
and  towns,  upon  the  rights  of  the  people 
in  respect  to  fresh  air  and  attractive 
streets.  They  are  comparing  us  with 
Europe  and  South  America,  and  every 
other  place  from  which  information  and 
inspiration  can  be  drawn. 

Moreover,  newspapers  have  them- 
selves taken  up  definite  campaigns.  In 
Seattle,  for  instance,  the  Post-Intelli- 
gencer has  caused  the  cleaning  up  of  the 
city,  and  created  a  vastly  hotter  senti- 
ment in  respect  to  all  matters  affecting 
the  people  as  a  whole.  In  Framingham, 
Massachusetts,  a  local  weekly  has  main- 
tained for  several  years  a  department  de- 
voted to  the  intimate  civic  interests  of 
the  town. 

The  Spirit        *     nave     n0t     answere<^    the 

Behind  the  question  how  civic  improve- 
Growth.  ment  has  become  a  coun- 
try-wide movement.  Frankly,  I  cannot 
answer  it,  except  to  voice  my  own  belief, 
which  is  that  in  the  fulness  of  time 
God  has  put  it -into  the  hearts  of  our 
American  citizens  in  the  forefront  of 
Christian  civilization,  to  make  the  habita- 
tions of  men  more  cleanly,  more  sightly, 
and  more  comfortable;  to  act  for  all  the 
people  in  unselfishness  rather  than  for 
the  individual  in  selfishness ;  to  endeavor 
in  some  sense  to  give  us  here  on  earth 
in   our   urban    habitations    conditions    at 
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least  approximating  those  of  the  beau- 
tiful wild  into  which  our  forefathers  came 
a  few  generations  ago. 

Just  this  same  intangible  but  no  less 
effective  spirit,  it  seems  to  me,  has  caused 
the  country  to  rally  to  the  defense  of  the 
great  natural  beauties  which  in  times 
past  have  been  assailed  by  commercial- 
ism without  exciting  any  more  than  pass- 
ing comment.  Both  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  conventions  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  while  nominating  personali- 
ties as  different  as  oil  and  water  for  the 
great  office  of  governor  of  the  Empire 
State,  yet  practically  united  in  a  strong 
statement  that  Niagara  must  be  pre- 
served. The  forestry  movement  is  no 
longer  a  possibility ;  it  is  an  actuality. 
The  assault  on  the  White  Mountains  has 
reached  its  maximum,  and  I  believe  the 
people  will  soon  assume  their  own  in  that 
natural  resource  for  health  and  beauty. 
All  over  the  country  there  is  this  same 
spirit  present.  I  have  not  seen  a  more 
striking  evidence  of  it  than  occurred  a 
few  days  ago  locally,  where  in  the  case 
of  preparation  for  a  great  spectacular 
event,  those  charged  with  the  financing 
of  the  city's  display  refused  to  accept 
an  opportunity  offered  to  make  $500 
from  the  erection  of  a  grand-stand  in 
a  place  which  would  even  slightly  inter- 


fere with  the  beauty  of  a  park  develop- 
ment of  the  city.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  refusal  was  significant  of  a  total 
change  of  sentiment,  for  the  men  who 
made  the  objection  to  the  grand-stand 
were  among  those  known  as  hard-headed 
financiers,  who  are  usually  considered 
to  esteem  the  dollar  as  paramount. 

I  cannot,  in  conclusion,  have  any  other 
feeling  than  that  the  next  five  years  is  to 
witness  a  vast  development  of  this  al- 
ready national  tendency  toward  improve- 
ment. There  is  no  reason  why  the  citi- 
zen of  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin,  should  not 
have  as  comfortable  park  facilities  as  the 
citizen  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  he 
is  likely  to  demand  such  facilities,  It 
has  been  found  that  improvements  pay 
financially  as  well  as  morally.  With  the 
firmly-rooted  conviction  that  there  is  a 
definite  purpose  over  all  this,  I  look  to 
see  so  great  a  change  within  the  time 
mentioned  as  cannot  appear  other  than 
marvelous.  This  improvement  will  be 
advanced  more  rapidly,  just  as  the  indi- 
viduals who  have  the  feeling  act  upon  it 
more  promptly  and  more  efficiently.  That 
they  may  so  act,  and  that  America  may 
be  the  most  beautiful  country  in  the 
world,  as  it  is  the  most  progressive,  is 
the  reason  for  the  effort  that  is  being 
put  forth  by  many  earnest  workers. 
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''Hundreds     of     people," 

Ruskin  says  in  his  Modern 

Painters,  "can  talk  for  one 

who   can    think,    but   thou- 
sands   can    think    for    one 

who  can  see."     How  many 

of  those  who  are  thinking 

and   planning   for   the  city 

of  the  present,  of  the  next 

year  or  two,  can  see  the  city 

of  the  future,   of  the  next 

generation,     of     the     next 

century.     Very  few  indeed 

if  Ruskin  is  right,  as  I  be- 
lieve he  is.     And  yet  how 

are  we  to  discuss  the  forces 

that  are   to   mold   the   city 

of    the    future    unless    we 
have  a  prevision  of  that  city? 
can  see  whither  present  forces  are  tend- 
ing? 

Perhaps  we  can  best  forecast  the  city 
of  the  future  by  considering  the  forces 
that  are  now  operating  in  that  direction : 
by  considering  those  which  have  created 
the  city  of  the  present  and  are  still  at 
work.  As  I  declared  in  an  address  some 
years  ago,  "Human  problems  ever  seem 
to  be  full  of  paradoxes,  until  you  con- 
strue paradox  to  mean  reciprocal. "  The 
city  of  the  future  depends  upon  the 
forces  now  at  work,  and  the  forces  now 
at  work  depend  upon  our  conception  of 
the  future.  This  sounds  paradoxical 
until  we  construe  it  to  mean  reciprocal 
and  then  we  have  comparatively  clear 
sailing. 

The  most  patent  single  factor  now  at 
work  in  molding  our  municipal  life  and 
welfare  is  the  movement  toward  de- 
mocracy. In  every  direction  we  see 
manifestations  of  this  tendency.  No- 
where has  the  situation  been  more  ade- 
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quately  and  effectively 
summed  up  than  in^a.  re- 
cent article  in  The  Outlook 
on  The  Trend  Toward  a 
Pure  Democracy,  by  Philip 
Loring  Allen,  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post.  In  this  ar- 
ticle Mr.  Allen  points  out 
that  "with  the  development, 
or  better,  resuscitation,  of 
a  sound,  informed  and  vigi- 
lant public  opinion  in  this 
country,  as  manifested  in 
many  victories  over  privi- 
lege in  the  very  recent  past, 
there  have  been  developed 
new  agencies  for  the  ex- 
pression of  that  same  public  opinion.  The 
people  are  assuming  more  direct  control 
than  ever  before  of  our  public  affairs. 
The  referendum,  the  initiative,  the  recall, 
the  neighborhood  town  meeting,  the  de- 
mand for  the  popular  election  of  senators, 
the  unprecedented  growth  of  independent 
voting,  and  ballot  reform  may  properly 
be  considered  as  merely  different  aspects 
of  a  larger  tendency  which  is  bringing 
this  nation,  even  while  it  grows  in  size, 
closer  to  the  conditions  of  a  pure  de- 
mocracy." 

This  force  is  more  actively  and  more  ef- 
fectively at  work  in  our  cities  than  in  any 
other  part  of  our  body  politic.  The  fight 
of  the  past  two  decades  has  been  to  break 
down  the  barriers  which  have  protected 
certain  privileged  classes  and  kept  the 
people  from  their  own.  Political  ma- 
chines as  we  have  known  them  will  be 
difficult  if  not  impossible  of  construc- 
tion and  certainly  of  maintenance  in  a 
true  democracy.  Our  neople  are 
coming  to  see  and  appreciate  this  and  no 
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small  part  of  the  strength  of  the  demo- 
cratic movement  is  due  to  that  appre- 
ciation. 

Hand  in  hand  with  this  democratic 
tendency  in  our  municipal  life  has  gone 
a  demand  for  efficiency  in  administra- 
tion. Good  government  and  democratic 
government  have  not  always  been  syn- 
onymous terms.  Walter  L.  Fisher 
boldly  declared  several  years  ago  that 
Chicago  could  wait  a  few  years  for  im- 
proved street  car  service  until  the  people 
had  settled  the  question  as  to  who  was 
going  to  determine  the  conditions  of  the 
settlement.  In  other  words,  that  effici- 
ency could  wait  on  democracy. 

Chicago  seems  to  have  settled  that 
question.  In  her  legislative  depart- 
ment, at  least,  the  people  have  as- 
serted and  established  their  rights  and 
now  the  question  of  efficiency  is  being 
considered  with  a  substantial  assurance 
that  it  will  be  determined  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  people's  welfare. 

The  numerous  good  government  clubs, 
citizens'  associations  and  law  enforce- 
ment societies  which  have  multiplied  so 
rapidly  of  late  have  been  and  are  inter- 
ested primarily  in  efficient  government. 
Their  first  insistence  has  been  upon  an 
honest  enforcement  and  administration 
of  the  law  and  in  this  they  have  done 
and  are  doing  a  notable  work — but  of 
necessity  their  influence  and  value  are 
likely  to  be  temporary,  except  as  they 
tend  toward  the  creation  of  honest  mu- 
nicipal habits  on  the  part  of  the  offi- 
cials and  electors. 

The  striking  work  of  the  Citizens' 
Association  of  Chicago  in  unearthing 
official  malfeasance  on  the  part  of  court 
clerks  is  to  be  highly  commended — but 
to  be  fully  effective  it  must  make  a 
repetition  of  such  practices  difficult,  and 
eventually  impossible.  So  with  the  work 
of  the  Law  and  Order  Society  of  Phil- 
adelphia, which  for  years  has  success- 
fully supervised  the  enforcement  of  the 
license  laws  in  that  city.  The  saloon 
keepers  obey  the  law,  but  the  "speak 
easy"  keeper  has  continued  his  nefari- 
ous practices  of  illicitly  supplying  li- 
quor to  his  friends  and  neighbors,  "ac- 
commodating his  friends  with  a  little 
liquor,"  as  one  ward  leader  described 
the  practice.  While  the  Law  and  Or- 
der   Society    may    from    time    to    time 


convict,  his  is  a  matter  of  police  ad- 
ministration. When  that  is  lax  he 
flourishes;  when  that  is  strong  and 
vigorous  he  disappears.  The  police 
are  lax  or  vigorous  as  public  sentiment 
is  lax  and  quiescent  or  vigorous  and 
militant. 

The  democratic  movement  would  be 
without  promise  if  it  were  not  accom- 
panied by  the  increasing  demand  for  ef- 
ficiency and  the  spread  of  education. 

Growth  of      Education    in    many    re- 
Educationai     spects  is  the  greatest  fac- 

ovements.      ^    makjng    fQr    a    future 

city  in  which  the  rights,  privileges  and 
comforts  of  the  whole  people  will  be 
deliberately  and  intelligently  cared  for ; 
democracy  without  education  is  dan- 
gerous and  futile.  Democracy  and  ed- 
ucation will  make  for  a  regenerated  civ- 
ilization. 

Since  1894  the  number  of  organiza- 
tions dealing  with  municipal  questions 
has  multiplied  many  times.  Then  there 
were  less  than  fifty,  now  there  are 
1,054.  Then  they  were  confined  to  a 
few  communities ;  now  every  city  and 
town  has  one,  and  if  we  include  the  im- 
provement societies,  we  may  say  with 
truth,  every  town,  village  and  hamlet, 
for  there  are  over  2,000  improvement 
societies  in  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time. 
,  When  I  think  of  what  some  of  these 
local  municipal  leagues,  associations 
and  societies  have  accomplished  in  the 
way  of  arousing  public  sentiment,  edu- 
cating workers  and  carrying  forward 
an  active  propaganda,  I  am  filled  with 
courage  and  high  hope  as  to  the  future. 

It  is  no  slight  accomplishment  that 
so  many  men  and  women  of  intelli- 
gence and  public  spirit  have  banded 
themselves  together  to  advance  the 
common  weal.  It  is  most  significant, 
alike  of  the  present  and  the  future  that 
business  bodies  like  the  Merchants'  As- 
sociations of  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
San  Francisco,  to  mention  three  typi- 
cal instances,  are  devoting  their  time, 
energies  and  splendid  talents  to  a  con- 
sideration of  municipal  problems. 

Universities,  colleges  and  high 
schools  have  taken  up  the  question. 
They  are  giving  courses  in  civics  and 
municipal  governments.  They  are  af- 
fording their  students  abundant  oppor- 
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tunities  to  come  in  contact  with  inspir- 
ing movements  and  their  leaders,  so 
that  they  may  be  quickened  and  edu- 
cated. The  rapid  adoption  of  such  a 
book  as  Charles  D.  Willard's  City  Gov- 
ernment for  Young  People,  is  a  straw 
indicating  the  direction  of  the  current. 

President  Hadley  of  Yale  believes 
that  the  people  can  only  be  saved  by 
the  educational  process.  If  that  be  so, 
then  the  American  people  are  in  the 
way  of  salvation,  because  never  has  the 
educational  process  been  more  gener- 
ally and  effectively  maintained. 

Americans  are  being  educated  by 
events,  by  disclosures,  and  the  persist- 
ent propaganda  of  the  numerous  mu- 
nicipal organizations.  Young  Ameri- 
cans are  being  educated  at  their  desks 
and  on  every  side  by  concrete  illustra- 
tions. They  are  mightily  influenced 
by  the  example  of  strong  men  and  true, 
who  are  giving  of  their  lives  and  tal- 
ents to  the  salvation  of  our  American 
cities.  The  niches  for  civic  heroes  are 
being  rapidly  filled  to  the  consequent 
development  of  a  sounder  public  con- 
science. 

President  Eliot  of  Har- 
vard described  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  National 
Municipal  League,  another  factor 
making  for  a  regenerated  city : 

The  movement  which  this  league  leads 
has  been  greatly  strengthened  by  the  devel- 
opment in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  the 
social  sense,  as  it  stands  opposite  or  over 
against  the  individual  right — what  we  used 
to  call  the  individual  right.  Those  rights 
are  undoubtedly  diminishing  in  number  and 
are  always  subject  to  new  restrictions.  Nec- 
essarily so,  because  we  have  learned  that 
the  exercise  of  what  we  used  to  regard  as 
unquestionable  individual  rights  becomes  a 
serious  injury  to  society  at  large,  so  serious 
that  it  must  be  checked  by  legal,  efficient 
methods. 

When  a  man  comes  into  a  street  of  good 
houses  and  puts  up  a  twenty-story  building, 
he  is  within  the  exercise  of  his  right  as  we 
used  to  understand  it,  but  he  is  exercising 
a  right  that  nobody  ought  to  oxercise  with- 
out restraint  in  a  civilized  community. 
Every  city  owes  it  to  itself  to  regulate  the 
height  of  buildings  by  the  width  of  the 
street,  as  is  universally  done  in  the  good 
cities  of  Europe.  I  mention  these  facts  be- 
cause they  seem  to  me  to  give  what  might 
be  called  a  physical  or  material  support  to 
the  efforts  of  this  league.  They  are  sure  to 
make     city    populations     more    and     more 
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anxious  for  the  sound,  business-like,  safe 
administrations  of  the  great  agencies  on 
which  the  comfort  of  these  urban  communi- 
ties depends. 

Our  cities  are  coming  to  recognize 
that  the  rights  of  the  community  are 
higher  and  more  important  than  those 
of  the  individual.  That  the  highest 
interests  of  the  latter  are  best  sub- 
served through  a  cultivation,  protec- 
tion and  enforcement  of  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  former.  So  we  find 
laws  and  ordinances  in  increasing  num- 
bers regulating  the  height  and  con- 
struction of  buildings,  still  others  re- 
quiring the  widening  of  streets,  pre- 
scribing the  methods  for  the  removal 
of  refuse  of  all  kinds,  and  forbidding 
the  use  of  soft  coal.  All  of  which  fifty 
or  one  hundred  years,  nay,  twenty-five 
years  ago,  would  have  been  considered 
an  unwarranted  interference  with  per- 
sonal liberty. 

I  trust  I  may,  in  conclusion,  refer 
without  immodesty  to  certain  concrete 
factors  that  may  be  legitimately  con- 
sidered as  factors  molding  the  city  of 
the  future:  The  National  Municipal 
League  and  the  American  Civic  Asso- 
ciation. 

These  two  bodies  composed  of  pub- 
lic-spirited citizens  and  officials,  are  de- 
voting their  energies  and  abilities  not 
only  to  a  solution  of  existing  problems 
but  to  such  a  solution  as  will  yield  the 
largest  measure  of  beneficent  results 
for  the  present  and  future.  They  are 
conducting  an  active  educational  prop- 
aganda that  is  creating  a  new  sense  of 
public  responsibility  and  duty.  They 
are  training  workers  who  in  their  re- 
spective localities  form  the  nuclei 
around  which  constructive  forces  are 
forming.  They  are  strengthening  and 
solidifying  the  public  sentiment  which 
makes  for  progress  and  righteousness. 

The  one  dealing  with  political  and 
administrative  problems,  the  other  with 
improvement  questions,  each  supple- 
ments the  other.  The  city  of  the  fu- 
ture, enlarged,  ennobled,  glorified — 
this  is  what  each  is  working  for, 
through  efforts  directed  toward  mak- 
ing the  city  of  to-day,  a  better,  cleaner, 
healthier  and  more  desirable  place  in 
which  to  live. 


From  tKe  Mayor's  Point  of  View 

The  City  Official  and  Volunteer  Organizations 

David    P.   Jones 
Mayor  of  Minneapolis 

Mayor  Jones  stepped  into  power  when  the  notorious  Mayor  Ames  fled  the 
city.  He  stood  for  election  on  the  issue  of  moral  cleanliness  and  driving  out 
corrupt  alliances  with  vice.  Although  himself  a  business  man  he  found  his  worst 
enemies  in  business  interests  which  believed  that  a  more  or  less  "wide  open" 
town  was  necessary  for  trade.  These  joined  hands  with  both  political  machines 
to  down  him.  It  is  significant  that  he  was  elected  by  the  workingman  vote  on 
a  platform  of  "keeping  the  lid  down."  Mayor  Jones  is  at  present  engaged  in  a 
hard=fought  campaign   upon   the  same  lines. 


The  great  progress  made  along  the 
lines  of  civic  betterment  during  the  past 
few  years  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to 
the  great  value  of  the  co-operation  of  vol- 
unteer civic  organizations  with  city  offi- 
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cials  in  checking  the  influence  of  all  spe- 
cial interests  inimical  to  public  welfare. 
These  organizations  of  whatever  sort  and 
to  whatever  end,  have  served  a  double 
purpose  in  bringing  about  better  munici- 
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pal  conditions — they  have  first  helped  to 
create  an  atmosphere  which  has  encour- 
aged individuals  bent  on  reforms  to  enter 
the  field  of  public  service,  and  have  then 
upheld  the  hands  of  those  individuals  af- 
ter they  have  achieved  official  responsi- 
bility. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  work  of  the 
voters'  leagues  in  various  cities,  notably 
in  Chicago  and  Minneapolis.  They  have 
accomplished  marvels  in  the  short  time  in 
which  they  have  been  in  existence  by  es- 
tablishing a  higher  standard  of  official 
performance,  and  aiding  men  of  the  right 
type  to  live  up  to  that  standard  after 
they  have  been  elected.  They  have  also 
drawn  the  attention  of  an  indifferent  but 
really  vitally  interested  public  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  clean  government  as  well  as 
to  the  menace  of  administration  con- 
trolled by  selfish  or  corrupt  influences ; 
and  in  the  field  of  actual  achievement 
have  proved  an  invaluable  aid  to  and  a 
growing  force  for  permanent  reform.  It 
is  not  always  possible  for  an  official  serv- 
ing in  either  an  executive  or  legislative 
capacity  in  a  city  government,  to  seek 
out  the  hidden  motives,  the  selfish  pur- 
poses and  the  dominating  influences  be- 
hind certain  measures  on  their  face  harm- 
less and  well  intended.  Such  an  official 
is  often  too  close  to  the  scene  of  action 
to  get  the  right  moral  perspective,  no 
matter  how  honest  his  own  purposes  or 
how  high  his  own  ideals ;  but  with  the 
aid  of  an  independent,  fearless,  non-par- 
tizan  organization,  standing  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  best  interests  of  the  whole 
community,  he  is  enabled  to  see  the  drift 
of  things  more  clearly  and  to  govern  his 
acts  accordingly. 

Such  organizations  as  tax  payers' 
leagues,  organized  primarily  along  busi- 
ness and  economic  lines  and  making  little 
pretense  of  devotion  to  abstract  ideals  in 
city  organization,  also  aid  very  materi- 
ally in  checking  the  inroads  of  selfish  spe- 
cial interests.  Too  often  the  taxpaying 
citizen  remains  apathetic  toward  corrup- 
tion in  municipal  affairs  until  he  has  his 
attention  called  to  the  fact  that  his  own 
pocketbook  is  menaced.  Then  he  wakes 
up  to  protect  his  own  rights  purely  for 
selfish  reasons,  and  before  he  realizes  it 
he    is    enlisted    for    the    whole    warfare 


against    special    privilege    with    all    the 
demoralization  that  the  term  implies. 

Again,  the  civic  organizations  directed 
toward  bettering  the  purely  moral  condi- 
tions in  a  great  city — home  protection 
leagues  and  the  like — are  but  another 
factor  in  the  fight  to  restrict  special  priv- 
ileges. For  the  traps  and  pitfalls  that 
beset  the  path  of  the  young  in  our  cities 
are  but  the  outgrowth  of  the  struggle  of 
certain  interests  to  gain  special  privileges 
for  themselves  outside  the  law.  A  recent 
instance  in  a  western  city  illustrates  the 
value  of  this  sort  of  work.  A  free  and 
easy  municipal  administration  had  al- 
lowed conditions  to  go  from  bad  to  worse 
until  an  organization  of  this  sort  came 
into  existence  and  began  its  work  of  in- 
vestigation and  of  protest.  Very  little 
was  actually  accomplished  during  the  life 
of  the  administration  in  question  but  a 
certain  moral  sentiment  was  created  in 
the  community  which  developed  until  in 
the  next  election  a  radical  and  beneficial 
change  of  administration  was  brought 
about. 

After  all,  these  so-called  outside  organ- 
izations are  but  the  crystallization  of  pub- 
lic sentiment  which  can  be  made  effective 
in  no  other  way  in  many  instances.  Spas- 
modic attempts  at  reform  too  often  result 
in  reaction,  but  reform  based  on  intelli- 
gent study  of  conditions,  of  cause  and 
effect,  conducted  in  an  impartial,  scien- 
tific and  thorough  manner,  is  bound  to 
prove  lasting  and  wholly  beneficial. 

The  voluntary  application  of  civil  ser- 
vice reform  in  a  city  like  Minneapolis, 
affecting  only  a  few  departments  of  ser- 
vice, has  already  discouraged  the  prac- 
tice of  making  political  merchandise  of 
public  place ;  and  this  in  itself  has  had  a 
salutary  effect  in  checking  the  inroads  of 
special  interests.  Given  a  public  service 
based  on  efficiency  and  merit  and  the  in- 
centive to  cultivate  powerful  business  or 
political  influence  to  retain  position  weak- 
ens to  the  point  of  vanishing. 

The  tendency  of  all  these  efforts  is  to 
arouse  the  people  to  a  sense  not  only  of 
their  own  responsibility,  but  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  their  rights,  and  the  value  of  civic 
organizations  will  be  enhanced  as  the 
public  mind  becomes  more  enlightened 
and  the  public  conscience  more  sensitive. 


Brand  Wliitlock 

BacKing  Up  an  Independent  Mayor 

Brand  WKitlocK 

Mayor  of  Toledo 

"Can  it  be  that  this  is  the  end — that  with  the  stepping  out  and  on  of  this 
one  big=souled  man  there  fades  away,  like  an  evanescent  dream,  the  friendship 
of  citizens  and  love  of  people  for  each  other  that  he  entwined  around  his  own 
warm  heart?  Can  it  be  that  the  city  he  builded  up  of  brothers  will  dissolve  to  a 
shell,  leaving  only  walls  of  brick  resounding  with  the  clashing  interests  of  mere 
individual  inhabitants?" — Thus  it  was  questioned  at  Mayor  Jones'  death.  The 
answer  came  in  the  campaign  which  made  Brand  Whitlock  his  successor,  and  in 
the  administration  of  this  noveIist=lawyer=humanitarian." 

Toledo's    experience    in    the    develop-  unique    personality — Samuel    M.    Jones, 

ment    of    higher   civic    ideals   has    been  There  has  been  no  formal  organization 

unique,   because     for    many    years    the  of    voters    such    as    other    cities    have 

dominating   influence     was     that    of     a  known ;  there  has  been  no  endorsement 
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of  "good  candidates" ;  nothing  in  the 
way  of  what  I  may  be  pardoned  for  call- 
ing professional  reform.  Mayor  Jones 
lived  and  worked  here ;  lived  not  accord- 
ing to  precepts  but  after  an  ideal,  and 
that  ideal  was  one  of  conduct.  It  was 
one  which  guided  him  continually  in  his 
effort  to  realize  the  highest  type  of  man- 
hood in  himself,  one  which  led  him  to 
strive  always  to  see  that  his  attitude 
toward  everyone  was  that  of  a  brother; 
always  consistently,  almost  naively,  he 
lived  this  life  and  by  his  example  he 
taught  great  lessons.  There  was  never 
anything  patronizing  in  him,  never  any- 
thing superior,  nothing  of  the  doctrin- 
aire or  dilettante.  He  made  no  appeal 
to  the  good  citizens  of  the  city ;  he  made 
no  appeal  to  the  "better  element" ;  time 
and  time  again  he  said  that  he  did  not 
believe  there  was  any  better  element;  to 
him  all  men  were  good.  His  appeal  was 
to  "all  the  people."  Over  and  over 
again  he  said  this  in  his  speeches,  and 
always  he  lived  it  in  his  life.  Those 
who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
him  speak  have  heard  him  say  this,  and 
may  recall  the  smile  that  was  on  his 
lips  and  the  inclusive  gesture  of  his 
arms  when,  bending  forward  he  would 
say,  "I  believe  in  all  the  people" ;  and 
then  pointing  suddenly  to  someone  in 
the  crowd,  no  matter  who  it  might  hap- 
pen to  be,  he  would  add,  "I  believe  in 
you!"  Consequently,  in  his  great  work 
for  reform,  a  work  that  in  the  first  place 
freed  the  citizens  of  Toledo  from  the 
superstitions  of  party  politics,  an  organ- 
ization of  so-called  good  men  or  better 
men  going  about  in  a  patronizing  way 
to  teach  others  how  to  be  good,  and  to 
tell  them  how  to  discharge  their  duties 
as  citizens  by  voting  for  this  man  and 
scratching  that  man,  would  have  been 
absurd,  as  in  essentials  it  is  absurd  any- 
where and  eA^erywhere. 

The  inde-  Hence,  so  far  as  I  know, 
Movement  no  formal  voluntary  or- 
in  Toledo.  jp-anization  was  ever  at- 
tempted in  this  city,  and  none  was 
needed.  Four  times  "all  the  people," 
or  at  least  most  of  the  people,  voted  for 
Sam  Jones  for  mayor  and  elected  him 
as  against  candidates  of  the  old  parties. 
In  this  way  a  free,  American,  democratic 


spirit  was  developed  in  Toledo,  a  spirit 
that  was  so  big  and  so  fine  that  it  could 
not  dwarf  itself  sufficiently  to  go  into 
the  narrow  limits  of  an  "organization." 
The  people  of  Toledo  began  to  see  that 
they  could  realize  their  own  personality, 
and  that  they  could  realize  the  person- 
ality of  the  city.  They  began  to  express 
themselves.  The  result  was  that  Toledo 
is  perhaps  more  typical  of  what  demo- 
cratic America  stands  for  than  any  other 
city. 

On  two  occasions  when  the  council 
was  about  to  pass  an  ordinance  granting 
to  a  street  railway  company  franchises 
of  which  the  people  did  not  approve, 
they  went  to  the  council  in  a  body — that 
is  to  say,  large  numbers  of  earnest, 
sober  men  went  to  the  council  in  a  body 
and  without  violence  but  with  quiet  de- 
termination prevented  the  council  from 
passing  the  ordinance  they  did  not  want. 
It  was  a  new  kind  of  referendum ;  per- 
haps I  might  say  a  "preferendum" ;  if 
there  is  not  such  a  word,  there  ought  to 
be  to  describe  such  a  democratic  action 
as  this  was. 

This  fall  in  Toledo  they  are  trying 
to  elect  non-partisan  judges,  and  the 
spirit  of  Jones  is  still  alive. 

This  free  American  spirit,  developed 
by  Jones,  has  found  expression  latterly 
in  what  is  loosely  called  "the  independ- 
ent movement",  and  this  "independent 
movement"  might  perhaps  be  called  the 
voluntary  work  of  a  civic  organization, 
if  it  were  not  so  big.  It  is  not  an  or- 
ganization in  the  sense  of  having  a 
president  and  corresponding  and  record- 
ing secretaries,  treasurer,  and  all  that, 
but  it  is  a  spontaneous  coherence  of  men 
who  believe  that  the  work  of  building 
up  and  improving  a  modern  American 
city  can  best  be  done  outside  of  national 
parties. 

women's  The  women  of  Toledo, 
'"civic"  however,  through  such  or- 
Betterment.  ganizations  as  the  Feder- 
ation of  Women's  Clubs  and  the  Coun- 
cil of  Women  have  done  much  to  lift 
and  advance  pure  civic  ideals.  The 
women  were  largely  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  the  passage  of  a  law 
which  gave  to  Toledo  a  juvenile  court, 
and  they  have  also  organized  among  the 
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school  children  a  Junior  Civic  League, 
and  have  done  much  toward  inculcating 
in  the  minds  of  the  children,  at  least, 
higher  conceptions  of  what  a  city  should 
be  in  its  material  expression.  Then 
there  is  John  Gunckel's  wonderful 
Newsboys'  Association,  training  the  boys 
in  self  government.  These  big  leagues 
of  little  folk  have  been  helpful  in  secur- 
ing cleaner  streets  and  alleys,  and  gener- 
ally in  beautifying  the  yards  about  the 
homes  of  citizens.  The  women  were 
also  an  important  factor  in  creating  a 
sentiment  favoring  the  abolition  of  the 
smoke  nuisance,  a  reform  which  the  city 
is  now  trying,  already  with  some  suc- 
cess, to  work  out.  These  are  some  of 
the  things  the  women  and  children  have 
done  through  organization,  but  of 
course,  as  I  have  said,  there  have  been 
no  voluntary  civic  organizations  of  men ; 
they  have  voted ;  that  is  all,  and  that  is 
enough. 

The  work  of  all  such  organizations  is 
valuable,  even  where  material  results 
seem  to  be  meager.  The  law  is  always 
at  work  and  no  effort  is  lost,  so  that 
even    an    impulse    towards    civic   better- 


ment bears  its  fruit.  The  influence  of 
public  sentiment  in  helping  an  official 
to  accomplish  good  things  is  incalculable. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  official,  however 
good  his  motive,  however  strong  his 
purpose  and  personality  may  be,  can  ac- 
complish much  unless  he  has  back  of 
him  the  support  of  a  big  public  spirit. 
It  is  the  growth  of  this  public  spirit 
that  is  to  solve  the  problems  that  are 
perplexing  us  in  our  American  cities. 
This  public  spirit  is  simply  another  word 
for  democracy,  and  as  the  cities  are  the 
hope  of  democracy,  so  the  problems  are 
there  to  be  worked  out. 

The  people  of  Toledo  have  found  the 
organization  provided  by  the  constitution 
and  laws  sufficient  for  them  to  make  a 
great  start  in  the  way  of  upbuilding,  and 
where  this  public  democratic  spirit  is 
alive  and  abroad — in  a  word,  wherever 
there  is  a  city  sense  and  a  yearning  for 
the  common  weal,  the  organization  of 
the  cities  themselves,  amended  and  per- 
fected in  such  wise  as  experience  may 
show  to  be  necessary,  will  bring  to  pass 
more  than  we  as  yet  have  dreamed  of  in 
our  cities. 


State-Wide  Civic  Movements 

Delos    F.  'Wilcox 
Secretary  Detroit  Municipal  League 


A  few  years  ago  when  circuit  attor- 
ney Joseph  W.  Folk  was  prosecuting 
the  St.  Louis  boodlers,  he  made  an  im- 
portant discovery.  He  found  that  it 
was  impossible  to  search  out  and  pun- 
ish the  corruption  in  a  great  city  with- 
out tracking  it  to  the  state  capitol.  This 
discovery  was  made  known  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  through  Mr. 
Steffens'  articles  in  McClure's.  It  forms 
the  key  to  the  literature  of  'The  Sys- 
tem." 

Mr.  Folk  found  that  to  succeed  he 
must  carry  his  campaign  into  the  state 
of  Missouri  and  appeal  to  all  of  the 
people  to  rally  to  the  watchword, 
"Graft  is  Treason."  Mr.  Folk's  dis- 
covery was  not  strictly  new.  It  re- 
vealed, so  to  speak,  the  obverse  side  of 
the     municipal     home     rule     movement 


which  has  for  several  decades  com- 
manded the  attention  of  many  students 
of  civic  affairs.  In  New  York,  half  a 
century  ago,  the  better  element  was 
frequently  appealing  to  the  state  legis- 
lature for  metropolitan  bills  to  save  the 
city  from  the  political  pirates  chosen 
by  itself.  The  minority  in  the  city 
looked  to  the  majority  in  the  state  to 
enforce  municipal  reforms  and  take 
away  the  power  of  local  bosses.  This 
short-cut  method  of  obtaining  munici- 
pal reform  proved  disastrous  in  many 
ways.  It  relieved  the  people  of  the  zity 
of  the  responsibility  for  cleaning  up 
their  own  affairs,  engendered  a  spirit  of 
resentment  among  the  citizens  of  the 
city  against  the  interference  of  the 
state  government  in  matters  which 
they  considered  purely  local  and  helped 
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to  build  up  a  powerful  and  corrupt  po- 
litical organization  holding  not  only  the 
city  but  also  the  state  in  its  grip. 

Mr.  Folk  found  that  through  an  alli- 
ance of  a  corrupt  local  machine  with  a 
corrupt  state  machine,  the  St.  Louis 
grafters  had  become  so  entrenched  that 
they  could  not  be  dislodged  by  a  purely 
local  revolution.  They  had  come  prac- 
tically to  own  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  state  and  the  various  branches  of 
the  state  government.  Although  Mis- 
souri nominally  has  a  system  of  mu- 
nicipal home  rule  by  which  the  great 
cities  of  the  state  are  enabled  to  draft 
and  adopt  their  own  charters,  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  state  constitution  of  1875 
were  careful  to  reserve  to  the  state  leg- 
islature sufficient  power  practically  to 
nullify  the  home  rule  guarantees.  The 
result  was  that  although  St.  Louis  and 
Kansas  City  adopted  home  rule  char- 
ters many  years  ago,  their  affairs  have 
been  subject  to  almost  absolute  con- 
trol by  the  state  legislature  through  the 
medium  of  so-called  "general"  legisla- 
tion. In  other  words  home  rule  in  Mis- 
souri has  been  a  good  deal  of  a  farce. 
The  grafters  had  entrenched  them- 
selves in  control  of  the  government  of 
St.  Louis  not  only  by  carrying  local 
elections,  but  also  by  the  choice  of 
state  officials  and  judges  representing 
their  interests  and  the  passage  of  laws 
by  the  legislature  binding  the  city  to 
the  state.  It  became  necessary  for  Mr. 
Folk  as  the  leader  of  the  forces  of  re- 
form to  follow  the  example  of  the  graf- 
ters, and,  having  carried  a  local  elec- 
tion, reach  out  to  dislodge  their  power 
in  the  state. 

Home  Rule       There    haS    COme    *? .  be    a 

and  Uniform    widespread  recognition  of 

Legislation.       ^   ^   ^  &  ^   mder 

our  present  systems  of  laws  and  politi- 
cal organization  cannot  work  out  its 
own  salvation  alone.  Reforms  started 
at  home  are  checked  or  thwarted  either 
by  barriers  to  local  freedom,  which  al- 
ready exist,  or  by  restrictions  secured 
through  the  influence  of  the  interests 
against  which  the  reforms  are  directed. 
The  result  has  been  a  state-wide  move- 
ment in  two  directions.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  cities  have  found  themselves 


forced  to  co-operate  in  a  movement  to 
guarantee  municipal  home  rule  or  local 
independence  of  state  politics.  This 
movement  is  widespread  and  strong. 
In  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
Colorado  and  to  a  certain  extent  in 
Minnesota,  genuine  guarantees  of  mu- 
nicipal home  rule  have  been  embedded 
in  the  state  constitutions.  This  move- 
ment received  an  impetus  in  Ohio  four 
years  ago  when  through  a  sweeping  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court,  all  of  the 
separate  charters  of  Ohio  cities  were 
wiped  off  the  slate  and  the  leg'slature 
was  required  to  enact  a  uniform  law 
governing  all  the  cities  of  the  state. 
The  sort  of  home  rule  formerly  exist- 
ing by  the  grace  of  the  general  assem- 
bly was  taken  away.  Each  individual 
city  had  been  permitted  to  have 
a  charter  to  suit  itself  except  in  cases 
where  it  seemed  to  the  interest  of  the 
dominant  party  in  the  legislature  to 
overrule  local  preferences.  The  result 
has  been  a  quickening  and  strengthen- 
ing of  the  demand  for  home  rule  under 
constitutional  guarantees. 

The  other  direction  in  which  the  co- 
operation of  municipalities  has  mani- 
fested itself  is  in  an  effort  to  secure  uni- 
form remedial  legislation.  Specific 
measures  of  general  application,  not  in- 
consistent with  the  principles  of  mu- 
nicipal home  rule,  are  laws  for  uniform 
municipal  accounting,  direct  nomina- 
tions of  candidates,  and  the  non-parti- 
san ballot.  While  the  sentiment  for 
home  rule  is  strong,  there  is  a  general 
recognition  of  the  legitimate  interest 
which  the  state  at  large  has  in  the 
government  of  each  locality.  It  is  also 
recognized  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
legal  rights  and  the  comparative  study 
of  municipal  problems,  there  would  be 
a  great  advantage  in  uniform  city  char- 
ters. The  exact  adjustment  of  the 
rights  of  home  rule  to  the  necessary 
principles  of  state  control  over  public 
affairs  has  not  yet  been  made  in  any 
American  state.  Professor  Frank  J. 
Goodnow,  of  Columbia  University, 
well  known  for  his  writings  on  munici- 
pal law  and  for  his  work  in  connection 
with  the  National  Municipal  League 
and     National     Civic     Federation,     has 
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done  more  than  any  other  Ameri- 
can toward  the  working  out  of  this  ad- 
justment in  theory.  To  work  this  ad- 
justment out  in  practice  is  one  of  the 
chief  problems  beginning  to  appeal  to 
state-wide  civic  interest. 

The  movements  organized  to  give 
expression  to  this  state-wide  interest 
in  local  problems  are  of  several  types. 

The  first  type  to  develop 
CMcUpr!de.     in  an  important  way  was 

the  league  of  municipali- 
ties, consisting  of  the  city  officials  of  as 
many  cities  and  villages  in  any  partic- 
ular state  as  could  be  induced  to  co- 
operate. Leagues  of  this  kind  were 
formed  several  years  ago  in  quite  a 
number  of  the  states,  notably  in  Cali- 
fornia, Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Michigan  and 
Pennsylvania.  These  leagues,  as  a  rule, 
have  an  annual  convention  at  which  of- 
ficials of  the  various  cities  represented 
exchange  their  experiences  in  matters 
of  practical  municipal  administration, 
and  at  which  experts  of  state-wide  or 
even  national  prominence  present  pa- 
pers and  discussions  of  such  problems 
as  municipal  ownership,  uniform  ac- 
counting, non-partisan  elections,  etc. 
These  leagues  usually  have  committees 
appointed  to  watch  legislation  and  to 
further  the  reforms  which  the  cities 
generally  are  agreed  upon,  and  to  de- 
feat any  illegitimate  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  state  legislature  to  interfere 
with  purely  local  issues  in  particular 
cities.  While  these  leagues  of  munici- 
palities are  made  up  of  office-holders 
and  men  who  are  often  actively  en- 
gaged in  politics,  they  are  a  tribute  to 
the  growing  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
municipal  government  is  a  science  by 
itself,  and  that  a  municipal  office  is  pri- 
marily an  opportunity  for  performing 
public  service  rather  than  a  reward  for 
political  work  done  or  a  stepping-stone 
for    higher    political     honors.  The 

leagues  of  municipalities  tend  every- 
where to  give  city  officials  broader  and 
more  enlightened  views  of  municipal 
problems  and  especially  to  arouse  in 
them  an  interest  in  their  work  which 
has  so  often  been  lacking  in  municipal 
officials  in  the  United  States.  Indeed 
it  is  probable  that  the  most  important 


effect  produced  by  these  leagues  is  this 
stimulation  of  pride  in  public  service 
which  is  the  first  condition  of  improve- 
ment in  municipal  administration. 

Another  type  of  organization  for 
state-wide  purposes  is  the  association 
of  administrative  officials  who  are  en- 
gaged in  similar  lines  of  work,  as  for 
example,  health  officers,  city  engineers, 
and  mayors.  The  most  conspicuous 
illustration  of  this  particular  type  of 
organization  within  state  lines  is  the 
organization  of  the  mayors  of  Ohio 
cities  which  was  effected  less  than  a 
year  ago.  In  a  state  like  Ohio  having 
a  considerable  number  of  large  cities, 
no  one  of  which  dominates  over  all  the 
rest,  such  an  organization  is  more  read- 
ily formed  than  in  other  states  where 
the  political  conflict  lies  between  a  sin- 
gle great  city  and  the  state  govern- 
ment. The  Ohio  organization  was 
facilitated  by  the  election  of  several  in- 
dependent and  reform  mayors  and  by 
the  fact  that  under  the  uniform  munici- 
pal code  of  Ohio,  all  municipal  legisla- 
tion is  of  equal  interest  to  all  of  the 
cities  of  the  state.  The  Ohio  mayors 
got  together  primarily  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  right  of  municipal 
home  rule  and  certain  modifications  of 
the  general  law  governing  the  organi- 
zation of  the  city  governments.  It  is 
too  early  to  determine  how  effective 
this  organization  of  mayors  may  be- 
come. During  the  last  session  of  the 
Ohio  legislature  the  conditions  were 
unfavorable  for  success.  The  illness  of 
Governor  Pattison  and  the  mixed  party 
control  of  the  general  assembly  pre- 
vented any  radical  changes  in  the  mu- 
nicipal code.  It  is  easy  to  see,  how- 
ever, that  if  the  mayors  of  Ohio  cities 
can  steer  clear  of  politics  in  their  or- 
ganization, they  ought  in  a  short  time 
to  become  a  powerful  force  in  affect- 
ing municipal  legislation  for  good. 
Fresh  from  practical  experience  in  the 
administration  of  city  affairs  and  strict- 
ly representing  the  people  of  their  own 
different  localities  they  ought  to  be 
able  to  impress  upon  municipal  legis- 
lation the  two  most  needed  qualities  of 
intelligence  and  responsiveness  to  the 
people's  will. 
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voters  A  third  type  of  state-wide 
Aga?nJtUecor-  organizations  devoted  to 
ruption.  civic  interests  is  the  vot- 
ers' league.  The  prevalence  of  election 
frauds  in  Colorado  in  recent  years  led 
to  the  organization  of  a  State  Voters' 
League  last  year,  with  the  motto,  "A 
square  deal  for  every  voter."  The  first 
president  of  the  league  was  Ben  B. 
Lindsey,  the  famous  juvenile  court 
judge  of  Denver.  The  objects  of  the 
league  were  to  secure  the  election  of 
honest  and  efficient  men  to  public  of- 
fice, the  passage  of  an  efficient  primary 
law,  the  passage  of  a  law  to  protect 
bank  depositors  with  adequate  and  im- 
partial supervision,  wise  legislation  for 
Colorado's  welfare  through  party  or- 
ganizations when  possible  and  indepen- 
dent of  them  when  necessary.  As  the 
first  election  for  members  of  the 
legislature  and  state  officials  since  the 
organization  of  this  league  will  occur 
in  November  next,  it  is  not  yet  possible 
to  determine  how  effective  the  work  is 
going  it  be.  The  most  interesting  agita- 
tion in  Colorado  during  the  last  year 
was  with  reference  to  the  local  situa- 
tion in  Denver  where  important  fran- 
chises were  submitted  to  the  people  on 
behalf  of  the  companies  and  carried  by 
slight  majorities  on  the  face  of  the  re- 
turns. It  has  been  shown  that  fraud 
prevailed  at  this  election  and  the  work 
of  the  Voters'  League  and  the  Honest 
Elections  League  in  attempting  to  se- 
cure a  thorough  investigation  of  these 
frauds  has  been  widely  published 
through  the  country.  Denver's  prob- 
lem is  to  overcome,  by  revolution  or 
otherwise,  the  corruption  in  elections 
which  has  long  been  practiced  and 
which  is  protected  by  public  officials 
and  even  by  the  courts  of  the  state.  In 
Oregon  the  state-wide  civic  interest 
was  fostered  by  the  Peoples'  Power 
League,  working  in  the  interests  of 
municipal  home  rule,  direct  nomina- 
tions and  the  initiative  and  referendum 
in  state  and  local  affairs. 

Michigan's      }n    Michigan  an  interest- 
Work  tor       ing    state-wide    campaign 
is  now   being  carried  on. 
There    ftas    for   several   years   been    a 
League  of  Michigan  Municipalities  in 


which  most  of  the  important  cities  of 
the  state  have  taken  a  more  or  less  ac- 
tive interest.  At  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing of  this  league  held  at  Grand  Rap- 
ids last  winter  many  noteworthy  ad- 
dresses were  given  and  the  organiza- 
tion went  omrecord  in  favor  of 

(1)  Home  rule,  with  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple of  each  city  to  frame  their  own  charter 
and  change  it  at  pleasure,  subject  only  to 
general  constitutional  provisions  limiting 
the  amount  of  municipal  debts  and  abolish- 
ing the  right  of  municipalities  to  grant  fran- 
chises or  long-time  contracts  except  on  the 
direct  vote  of  the  people  affected,  and  to  in- 
hibitions against  cities  setting  asid;  certain 
general  legislation. 

(2)  The  right  of  cities  to  own  and  operate 
any  or  all  public  utilities  if  the  people  de- 
sire. 

(3)  Non-partisanship  in  municipal  govern- 
ment. 

(4)  Uniform  municipal  accounting  sub- 
ject to  state  supervision. 

Special  committees  were  appointed 
to  prepare  measures  to  embody  the 
league's  ideas  on  non-partisanship  and 
uniform  accounting.  They  will  report 
at  the  next  annual  convention  and 
these  measures,  if  approved  by  the 
league,  will  undoubtedly  be  presented 
to  the  legislature  next  winter  for  enact- 
ment. 

A  convention  for  the  revision  of  the 
constitution  of  Michigan  has  been  de- 
cided upon.  The  people  voted  for  it  by 
70,000  majority  last  spring.  The  next 
legislature,  which  meets  in  January, 
1907,  will  have  to  determine  upon  the 
details  regarding  this  convention,  in- 
cluding the  number  of  delegates,  the 
time  and  manner  of  their  election  and 
the  time  when  the  convention  shall 
meet.  A  movement  has  been  started 
to  secure  a  strictly  non-partisan  meth- 
od of  nominating  and  electing  the  del- 
egates to  this  convention,  and,  having 
secured  this  advantage,  to  carry  on  a 
campaign  for  the  election  of  broad- 
minded,  capable  men,  not  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  railroads  or  other  public 
utility  corporations,  as  delegates.  A 
state  federation  of  direct  legislation 
forces  has  been  organized,  composed 
of  the  State  Grange,  the  State  Associa- 
tion of  Farmers'  Clubs,  the  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  the  Progressive  Vot- 
ers' League  of  Michigan,  the  Voters' 
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Initiative,  Veto  and  Recall  League  and 
the  Direct  Legislation  League.  This 
federation  has  agreed  upon  two  prop- 
ositions, a  non-partisan  convention  and 
direct  legislation,  including  the  initia- 
tive, the  referendum  and  the  recall. 
The  Progressive  Voters'  League  of 
Michigan,  with  headquarters  at  De- 
troit, has  for  its  purpose  in  addition  to 
the  securing  of  a  non-partisan  conven- 
tion and  the  embodiment  of  the  princi- 
ples of  direct  legislation  in  the  consti- 
tution,   the    furtherance    of    municipal 


home  rule  and  civil  service  reform  by 
constitutional  enactment. 

The  struggle  for  United  States  sen- 
ator is  interfering  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent in  the  nomination  and  election  of 
candidates  for  the  legislature,  so  that 
state  issues  are  being  somewhat  ob- 
scured. Great  encouragement  has  been 
secured,  however,  for. the  idea  of  a  non- 
partisan convention  and  the  prospects 
of  getting  home  rule  and  direct  legisla- 
tion are  better  in  Michigan  than  they 
have  ever  been  before. 


Village,  Town  and  City  in  Civic  Co-operation 


Hd-ward    T.    Hartman 
Secretary  Massachusetts  Civic  League 


Civic  improvement  has  been  defined  as 
"the  introduction  into  all  that  we  do  of 
that  small  margin  of  generosity  and  im- 
aginative treatment  which  constitutes  it 
well  done."  This  is  the  sole  aim  of  the 
upwards  of  three  hundred  purely  im- 
provement organizations  and  a  part  of 
the  purpose  of  the  old  home  week  asso- 
ciations, the  women's  clubs,  the  granges 
and  other  organizations,  reaching  in  all 
to  probably  a  round  thousand  in  the 
state.  The  spirit  of  these  organizations 
and  the  function  of  the  league  in  this 
connection  may  be  discovered  by  noting 
a  few  of  the  calls  for  assistance  received 
by  the  league.  Some  representatives  of 
organizations  come  in  glowing  with  en- 
thusiasm ;  they  have  decided  to  do  a 
fine  thing  for  their  town  but  how  to  do 
it  they  do  not  know.  Can  the  league 
not  tell  them  just  how?  Others  are 
equally  enthusiastic  in  their  willingness 
to  do  something,  but  what?  Will  not 
the  league  just  tell  them  what  they  ought 
to  do? 

There  are  constant  calls  for  lecturers, 
for  advice  in  conferences,  for  brief 
studies  illustrated  by  stereopticon  as  a 
means  of  arousing  public  interest,  for 
literature,  for  suggestions  as  to  how  to 
improve  this  bit  of  land  or  that  bit  of 
water,  the  proper  style  of  monument, 
fountain,  watering  trough,  street  sign, 
and  what  not?  The  range  grows  pic- 
turesque and  even  unsuspectingly  lu- 
dicrous on   its   margins.     Tales   of  per- 


plexity, sorrow  and  disappointment — in- 
volving legal,  medical  and  ethical  ques- 
tions are  presented.  "Whose  duty  is  it 
under  a  given  set  of  conditions  to  pay 
the  driver  of  a  team  carrying  children  to 
a  consolidated  school?"  "Can  a  poor 
foreigner  be  compelled  to  pay  a  poll 
tax?"  "Here  are  the  detailed  symptoms  of 
my  unhappy  town,  can  you  diagnose  the 
case  and  prescribe  a  remedy?"  "I  car- 
ry the  burden  of  our  association  alone, 
should  I  drop  it  or  do  I  show  progress 
enough  to  justify  me  in  keeping  on?" 
"We  want  a  lecturer  for  our  next  meet- 
ing, our  people  have  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  having  the  best  speakers  but 
we  can  pay  nothing,  can  you  send  us  a 
good  speaker?" 

The  hopeful  thing  about  it  all  is  the 
undoubted  evidence  of  ferment,  of  ac- 
tivity, of  a  willingness  to  try  to  do  some- 
thing to  better  a  condition,  to  right  a 
wrong,  to  relieve  suffering  and  to  make 
cities  and  towns  better  places  in  which 
to  live.  And  in  the  main  the  people  are 
working  together  in  bodies  of  sufficient 
size  to  warrant  success.  The  reports  at 
the  annual  meetings  are  replete  with 
stories  of  accomplishment.  Stories  of 
failures  are  rare  and  are  most  generally 
accompanied  by  new  plans  which  promise 
fair  for  success.  The  people  are  making 
the  outward  aspect  of  their  towns  a 
badge  of  the  public  spirit  of  the  commu- 
nity and  are  endeavoring  to  express  their 
ideals,  even  their  hopes  for  the  future,  in 
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the  things  with  which  they  surround 
themselves, 

The  league  is  meeting  these  conditions 
to  the  best  of  its  ability.  It  conducts 
a  lecture  exchange,  and  through  its 
Town  Room  and  the  accumulating  ex- 
perience of  its  workers  and  lecturers  is 
fortifying  itself  against  any  reasonable 
range  of  inquiry  or  call  for  help.  All 
successful  experiments  are  described  and 
as  far  as  possible  illustrated  in  records 
kept  in  the  Town  Room.  The  people  of 
all  sections  are  requested  to  place  here 
the  stories  of  their  accomplishments  for 
the  inspiration  and  information  of  others 
and  any  citizen  of  any  state  finds  in  the 
Town  Room  the  best  welcome  the  league 
knows  how  to  give  him.  The  league  has 
a  certain  creed  of  its  own  which  it  fol- 
lows in  its  efforts  to  assist  local  organi- 
zations. It  believes  in  improvement  as- 
sociations because  organization  is  neces- 
sary for  the  effective  expression  of  pub- 
lic opinion  and  because  this  particular 
type  is  the  most  democratic  to  be  found 
anywhere.  Churches  too  often  seem  to 
be  organized  for  the  purpose  of  fighting 
each  other  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
religious  life  of  many  of  our  towns  is 
destroyed  by  the  mere  number  of 
churches  trying  to  exist  within  their 
boundaries.  Political  organizations  do 
not  offer  a  means  for  community  im- 
provement, mere  social  organizations  are 
too  undemocratic  and  selfish  to  serve  in 
any  broad  sense  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  practically  all  other  special 
groups.  Public  opinion  is  a  product  of 
democracy.  According  to  the  by-laws  of 
most  of  our  improvement  associations, 
any  man  or  woman  may  become  a  mem- 
ber. 

The  league  encourages  the  develop- 
ment of  social  centers,  community  homes 
as  it  were;  places  where  the  people,  all 
the  people,  may  meet  for  the  expression 
and  development  of  their  common  views. 
Such  centers  are  too  few,  but  there  are 
good  examples  and  the  spirit  which  will 
create  more  is  showing  itself. 

The  public  architecture  of  our  cities 
and  villages  is  a  matter  of  great  interest 
to  the  league  and  all  allied  organizations. 
Buildings  worthy  of  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  intended,  and  which  speak 
that  purpose  as  far  as  it  is  architecturally 
possible   are  desired.     Exotics   in  archi- 


tecture are  being  discouraged  and  types 
which  are  more  purely  a  product  of  our 
times  and  our  environment  are  being 
developed.  Our  architects  are  becoming 
interested  in  the  setting  and  the  customs 
of  our  villages  and  are  developing  the 
architecture  in  harmony  with  these  ideas. 
Notwithstanding  the  example  of  the  Bos- 
ton public  garden  and  others  equally  as 
bad,  there  is  a  growing  desire  for  natural 
effects  in  all  landscape  work.  Practic- 
ally all  that  has  been  said  of  architecture 
applies  here.  Exotics  here  are  proper, 
but  they  have  their  very  restricted  places 
and  the  environment  of  the  ordinary 
home  is  not  among  them.  The  league 
encourages  the  arts  and  crafts  movement 
by  collecting  and  distributing  literature 
and  by  giving  opportunity  for  an  occa- 
sional exhibition.  There  are  greater 
possiblities  in  this  movement,  especially 
among  the  isolated  villages  and  farm 
houses,  than  seems  yet  to  have  been 
generally  recognized.  The  development 
of  the  factory  system  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  home  industries  cannot  be  recog- 
nized in  isolated  places  without  great 
social  and  economic  evils.  Only  a  few 
of  the  societies  seem  to  see  this  and  to 
meet  it  by  discovering  the  capabilities  of 
these  people,  giving  them  work  to  do  and 
helping  them  market  their  wares.  Be- 
cause of  the  conditions,  all  of  these  things 
are  necessary.  By  their  proper  use 
many  of  the  people  who  go  to  the  centers, 
and  who  constitute  at  least  a  part  of  the 
wrecks  of  humanity  we  find  along  our 
city  ways,  might  be  saved.  Nuisances 
of  all  kinds  serve  as  targets  for  ammuni- 
tion not  otherwise  absolutely  demanded. 
Dirt,  dust,  high  buildings,  noises,  smoke 
and  particularly  billboards,  come  in  for 
a  share.  The  league  holds  that  the  peo- 
ple have  an  inalienable  right  to  the  land- 
scape, that  billboards  do  not  sell  goods, 
that  they  increase  their  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer and  that  they  are  a  graft  upon  the 
consumer  through  the  wiles  of  the  bill 
poster's  agents. 

These  are  in  brief  the  things  which 
are  binding  together  the  people  of  our 
various  communities  for  the  common  wel- 
fare, and  these  are  the  methods  by  which 
the  Civic  League  co-operates  in  the  work. 
It  serves  in  the  main  as  a  center  for  the 
exchange  of  ideas  and  methods. 
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How   the    Civic    Interests    of    a    Rviral    County    can    be    Rallied    for    a    Better 

Community    Life 

G.  W.    Conn 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  McHenry  County,   Illinois 


The  change  in  the  habits  and  ideals  of 
life  among  the  country  people  has  been 
very  marked  in  the  past  few  years.  For 
some  of  these  which  have  not  been  for  the 
better,  the  public  school  is  partially  blam- 
able.  It  has  not  supplied  stimulus  for  the 
public  school  is  partially  blamable. 
It  has  not  supplied  stimulus  for  the 
growth  of  those  ideals  that  are  so  neces- 
sary for  the  perpetuation  of  the  best 
type  of  country  life.  It  has  held  up 
persistently  those  ideals  that  endanger 
stability  of  rural  life  and  tend  to  deprive 
it  of  its  rightful  heritage,  the  coming 
generations.  The  home  has  been  as 
wasteful  of  its  opportunities  for  establish- 
ing proper  ideals  for  most  efficient  liv- 
ing in  the  country  as  the  school  has  been. 
This  sin  of  the  home  and  the  school  has 
practically  ruined  the  country  church.  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  its  wreck- 
age is  to  be  found  on  hillside  and  in  val- 
ley throughout  the  country.  The  desert- 
ed house  of  worship  has  caught  the  eye 
of  the  frugal  farmer  and  the  steady  rise 
in  price  of  building  material  has  induced 
him  to  purchase  the  building  and  move  it 
on  to  his  farm.  The  house  that  was  form- 
erly the  center  for  religious  expression 
and  instruction  now  becomes  the  dwell- 
ing of  our  brother  from  across  the  seas 
or,  perchance,  shelters  the  cattle  of  the 
immigrant  occupant,  or  owner,  of  the 
farm. 

This  social  phenomenon  is  more  ade- 
quately described  by  the  word  change 
than  by  the  more  frequently  used  term — 
depopulation.  It  is  true  that  the  farms 
of  many  counties  in  northern  Illinois 
have  been  deserted  by  their  early  owners 
but  their  places  have  been  taken  by  the 
foreigner.  The  process  has  been  grad- 
ual, systematic,  and  effective.  The  for- 
eigner was  first  a  helper  on  the  farm. 
He  often  took  the  place  of  the  boy  who 
was  away  to  school.  The  boy  did  not 
come  back  after  graduation.  The  for- 
eigner   then    became    the    renter.     The 
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father  died.  The  next  step  is  logical 
and  necessary — the  foreigner  becomes 
the  owner.  We  must  welcome  this 
thrifty  toiler,  but  his  habits,  social  cus- 
toms and  his  attitude  toward  our  insti- 
tutions create  a  problem  or  problems  for 
us  to  solve. 

organizing  With  over  fifty-five  per 
a  Rural  cent,  of  the  farms  of  Mc- 
Henry county  occupied  by 
tenants,  with  fifteen  hundred  less  chil- 
dren in  the  country  schools  than  were  en- 
rolled in  them  twenty  years  ago,  with 
many  of  the  country  churches  abandoned 
and  the  remaining  ones  employing  arti- 
ficial methods  of  respiration,  with  science 
and  reason  asserting  itself  and  dominat- 
ing in  almost  every  line  of  industry  ex- 
cept the  farmer's,  where  guess  and  super- 
stition still  most  largely  prevail,  with 
libraries,  lecture  courses,  and  Christian 
organizations  at  the  door  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  towns,  and  with  the  country 
community  largely  barren  of  any  such  up- 
lifting influences,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
why  those  workers  and  leaders  in  or- 
ganizations which  have  in  view  the  bet- 
terment of  community  life  should  look 
for  ways  and  means  by  which  more  dis- 
tinct progress  could  be  made.  The  "get- 
together"  method,  so  successful  in 
finance,  was  adopted,  and  the  result  was 
the  inception  of  the  McHenry  County 
Federation  of  Rural  Forces. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  at  Wood- 
stock, 111.,  the  county  seat  of  Mc- 
Henry county,  in  January,  1904. 
The  organizations  represented  at  that 
meeting  were  the  County  Farmers' 
Institute,  the  Teachers'  Association, 
the  Women's  Domestic  Science  As- 
sociation, and  the  Pastors'  Associa- 
tion. The  initial  meeting  was  successful 
more  from  the  standpoint  of  spirit  than 
attendance.  At  the  close  of  the  two 
days'  session  a  permanent  organization 
was  formed.  The  officers  consisted 
of     a     president,     vice-presidents,     sec- 
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retary,  treasurer  and  an  executive  com- 
mittee. The  vice-presidents  consist  of 
the  presidents  of  the  various  organiza- 
tions represented  in  the  federation.  The 
executive  committee  consists  of  one 
member  from  each  of  the  component  or- 
ganizations. The  duties  of  the  of- 
ficers being  similar  to  those  in  any 
organization.  The  executive  committee 
selects  the  place  of  meeting  and  arranges 
the  program.  Thus  far  the  place  of 
meeting  has  been  the  county  seat. 

The  growth  of  the  federation  has 
been  consistent  and  encouraging.  At 
the  second  meeting  in  1905,  the  county 
W.  C.  T.  U.  joined  their  forces  with 
those  of  the  federation,  and  in  1906  it 
was  still  further  augmented  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  county  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and 
the  boys'  clubs.  The  union  of  these  va- 
rious organizations  with  the  county  fed- 
eration does  not  in  any  way  affect  their 
separate  work  and  organization  only  in 
so  far  as  it  strengthens  them  through  co- 
operation in  common  problems. 

The  material  for  the  pro- 
ateHr.nd.       grams    has    been    selected 

entirely  because  of  its 
local  importance.  The  union  sessions 
of  the  first  meeting  were  given  over  to 
the  discussion  of  the  consolidated  school. 
The  problem  of  public  transportation  of 
pupils  to  and  from  school  was  given  much 
attention.  The  reorganization  of  the 
county  fair  along  educational  lines  was 
enthusiastically  debated  and  its  improved 
moral  tone  and  educational  influence  is 
greatly  indebted  to  this  discussion.  The 
campaign  for  better  roads  was  given  con- 
siderable emphasis  at  the  last  meeting. 
While  most  of  the  speakers  were  local, 
they  were  selected  because  of  their  fit- 
ness and  experience  to  speak  on  some 
special  phase  of  the  question.  The  ques- 
tion was  considered  in  six  relations,  viz: 
Its  influence  on  the  social  life  of  the  com- 
munity, in  its  narrow  sense,  and  in  its 
economic,  intellectual,  moral,  aesthetic 
and  religious  bearing  on  community  life. 
The  money  craze  came  in  for  its  due 
share  of  attention.  It  was  treated  in  its 
local  aspect  or  industrial  trend,  viz: 
Extreme  dairying  in  McHenry  county. 
Those  participating  in  the  discussion, 
while  they  were  residents  of  the  county, 


gave  to  their  hearers  as  well  as  to  each 
other  some  startling  revelations  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  abuse  of  an  industry 
when  considered  in  all  its  relations  to 
the  welfare  of  the  community.  These 
few  subjects  are  given  here  to  illustrate 
the  trend  of  thought  that  the  federation 
is  inspiring  and  the  direction  of  organ- 
ized effort  that  we  hope  will  be  the  ulti- 
mate outgrowth. 

The  movement  has  been  fortunate  in 
having  the  inspiring  sympathy  and  as- 
sistance of  men  of  wide  experience  and 
training  in  this  line  of  work.  Among 
them  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  now  presi- 
dent of  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, has  been  the  willing  source  of  many 
helpful  suggestions.  In  fact,  he  can 
rightfully  be  called  the  father  of  the 
movement  as  he  has  previously  organized 
two  similar  meetings,  although  they  were 
on  a  much  larger  plan,  one  in  the  state 
of  Michigan  and  another  in  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island.  These  organizations 
were  based  on  the  state  as  the  unit.  Prof. 
Keith  of  Normal  and  Rev.  Nesmith  of 
Hebron,  111.,  have  actively  identified 
themselves  with  the  work  and  aims  of 
the  County  Federation  from  its  birth. 
However,  it  may  truthfully  be  said  that 
the  work  is  no  longer  borne  by  a  few 
people  but  has  been  gradually  assumed 
by  the  many  who  have  become'  heartily 
converted  to  the  idea  and  more 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood. 

Putting        ^he   existence  °f   tne   fed" 
Soul  into      eration     is     too     brief     to 
Sofl*  say     that     it    has     a     his- 

tory. It  is  still  crystallizing.  Its  merits 
lie  more  in  its  promises  than  in  its  ful- 
filments, although  the  writer  has  rea- 
sons for  a  firm  faith  that  it  will  some 
day  make  good  in  the  matter  of  promises. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  federation 
has  already  learned  to  walk  with  suffi- 
cient steadiness  and  vigor  to  leave  faint 
outlines  of  foot-prints  in  the  way  of  rural 
progress.  There  is  evidence  on  every 
hand  of  a  livelier  social  consciousness 
that  is  expressing  itself  for  better  and 
more  effective  living.  The  aesthetic 
sense  is  being  awakened  and  the  country 
homes  are  being  beautified  as  never  be- 
fore.    The  banner  of  rational  living  is 
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being  raised  throughout  the  country  and 
the  unnecessary  drudgery  of  farm-life  is 
being  minimized  by  the  introduction  of 
system  and  science  into  farming.  The 
true  economic  spirit  is  being  inculcated 
and  the  attempt  to  make  two  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  only  one  grew  before 
is  accompanied  with  a  soul-satisfying 
feeling  that  the  tiller  of  the  soil  is  work- 
ing with  God  in  conforming  to  His  laws. 
The  enlightened  home,  the  public  school 
and  the  agricultural  college,  are  accom- 
plishing much  in  the  way  of  putting  soul 
into  soil.  The  reign  of  the  spirit  shall 
some  day  hold  equal  reign  with  the  dol- 
lar. Then  we  shall  have  taken  one  step 
in  the  solution  of  the  vexed  problem  of 
recalling  the  boy  to  the  farm.  The  reg- 
ular increase  in  the  salaries  of  teachers 
is  the  result  largely  of  discussion  that 
brought  the  teacher  and  the  patron  face 
to  face  in  frank  comparison  with  the  lot 
of  other  wage-earners.  A  discussion  of 
this  delicate,  though  important  question, 
that  is  limited  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
profession,  results  in  little  more  than  a 
feeling  of  injustice  that  rankles  for 
months  and  years  in  the  breast  of  the 
teacher. 

The  greater  emphasis  placed  upon  the 
necessity  for  the  pastor  of  the  rural 
church  to  direct  and  to  a  certain  extent 
to  organize  the  social  activity  of  the 
young  people  of  his  parish,  is  a  hopeful 
sign.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  rural  school  and 
the  rural  church  are  equally  in  need  of  re- 
organization. Both  err  in  assuming  that 
what  is  good  for  the  man  is  good  for  the 
boy.  The  assumption  is  fundamentally 
wrong  from  the  pedagogical  stand-point 
and  from  the  stand-point  of  common 
sense.  The  present  country  school  and 
country  church  take  little  account  of  the 
organized  interests  of  the  community. 
The  farmer  is  busy  with  nature  and  her 
secrets.  The  schools  are  busy  with  dry 
books  and  symbols.  The  method  of  the 
Sundav-school   and   of  the   church    is   in 


reality  non-moral.  Without  is  a  commu- 
nity throbbing  with  life  that  is  moral  and 
immoral.  These  problems  of  the  church 
and  school  are  not  only  similar,  but  fun- 
damentally they  are  nearly  identical. 
United  action  will  certainly  hasten  their 
solution. 

When  the  Illinois  State  Farmers'  In- 
stitute took  up  the  question  of  the  rural 
school  and  endorsed  the  principle  of  con- 
solidation, it  confessed  its  inability  to 
cope  single-handed  with  the  farmer  boy 
problem.  This  action  was  a  prediction 
of  the  federation  plan.  Making  one  acre 
produce  what  two  acres  formerly  pro- 
duced has  been  the  main  function  of  the 
farmers'  institute.  This  is  necessary  and 
commendable  but  in  itself  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient attraction  to  the  boy  to  keep  him 
on  the  farm.  This  economic  advantage 
is  only  one  of  many.  The  boy  craves 
others — the  social,  intellectual,  aesthetic, 
and  religious.  Therefore  the  solution  of 
the  problem  demands  the  co-operation  of 
those  organizations  and  institutions  that 
nurture  all  these  phases  of  community 
life.  The  action  of  the  farmers'  insti- 
tute was  in  accordance  with  this  prin- 
ciple. 

The  general  confidence  in  the  political 
sanity  of  the  rural  population  is  well 
founded.  The  farmer  by  environment 
has  become  an  evolutionist  in  politics. 
He  can  be  trusted  with  the  privilege  of 
suffrage  because  he  seldom  misuses  it. 
His  weakness  lies  principally  in  the  non- 
use  of  this  sacred  privilege.  The  po- 
litical function  of  the  federation  is  to  lead 
the  rural  voter  to  regard  this  privilege 
with  more  seriousness  and  to  lead  him  to 
a  sterner  realization  of  the  responsibility 
that  rests  upon  him  as  an  individual  to 
perpetuate  and  elevate  the  state.  He  is 
not  yet  out  of  that  dangerous  condition 
that  looks  upon  the  act  of  stealing  from 
his  larger  self,  the  government,  as  a 
harmless  joke. 
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Two   civic   improvement   movements  as   illustrated  by  cartoonist   Wilder   of   the  Chicago  Record- 
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The  power  of  the  cartoon  as  an  educator  of 
a  cosmopolitan  electorate  is  here  most  effect- 
ively demonstrated.  Chicago  was  desperately 
in  need  of  a  new  charter.  The  city  was  being 
governed  under  the  provisions  of  a  charter 
adopted  when  it  was  scarcely  more  than  a 
group  of  three  small  towns  having  a  total  pop- 
ulation of  only  a  fraction  of  the  present  number. 
A  bill  providing  the  machinery  for  framing  a 
new  charter  was  passed  by  the  legislature  and 
submitted  to  popular  referendum  vote  for  rati- 
fication.  Just  as  various  civic  organizations 
were  starting  the  campaign  for  a  favorable 
referendum,  the  above  cartoon  by  Bradley  in 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  appeared.  With  in- 
scriptions in  the  languages  here  shown,  Italian, 
Bohemian,  Dutcn,  Lithuanian,  German,  Yid- 
dish and  Slavonian,  as  well  as  in  a  dozen 
others,  it  was  distributed  broadcast  throughout 
the  city  and  state. 
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Militant    Civic    Organizations 


George    C.  SiKes 


What  are  known  as  militant  civic  or- 
ganizations were,  called  into  being  to  wage 
battle  against  the  grosser  forms  of  mu- 
nicipal misrule  which  have  disgraced 
American  cities.  The  militant  organiza- 
tions are  those  that  take  a  direct  part  in 
politics,  as  distinguished  from  others  that 
aim  to  promote  the  public  welfare  with- 
out going  to  the  extent  of  favoring  or  op- 
posing candidates   for  public  office. 

While  these  bodies  have  a  common 
purpose,  their  methods  and  type  of  or- 
ganization vary  widely.  The  Municipal 
Voters'  League  of  Chicago  represents  one 
type,  that  is  being  extensively  imitated. 
This  organization  came  into  existence  in 
1896.  It  grew  out  of  a  meeting  called 
to  protest  against  shameful  conditions 
in  city  government.  A  self-perpetuating 
executive  committee  of  nine  members 
was  authorized  to  take  the  leadership 
in  the  move  for  improvement.  This 
body  has  confined  itself  to  the  work  of 
helping  to  secure  the  election  to  the  city 
council  of  honest  and  capable  men.  The 
league  makes  no  nominations  itself.  It 
merely  investigates  and  reports  to  the 
voters  upon  the  character  and  capacity 
of  the  various  candidates  who  are 
placed  in  nomination  by  the  regular 
party  organizations,  or  otherwise.  Where 
none  of  the  candidates  is  fit  the  league 
oftentimes  encourages  a  group  of  cit- 
izens in  a  ward  to  promote  an  independ- 
ent candidacy,  but  the  league  is  never 
the  direct  nominating  agency.  As  a  re- 
sult of  these  efforts,  in  co-operation  with 
other  forces  working  to  the  same  end, 
great  improvement  has  been  wrought  in 
these  conditions.  While  the  Municipal 
Voters'  League  has  confined  its  activities 
to  the  city  council,  an  organization  fol- 
lowing similar  methods,  and  in  fact 
headed  by  the  first  president  of  the 
Municipal  Voters'  League,  has  been 
formed  to  carry  on  a  like  campaign  for 
the  improvement  of  Chicago's  represen- 
tation in  the  general  assembly  of  Illinois. 
In  the  campaign  now  in  progress  still 
another  committee  has  undertaken  to  do 
a  like  work  in  connection  with  the  elec- 
tion   of    judges   of   the   new   municipal 
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court.  Minneapolis,  Milwaukee,  Pitts- 
burg, Denver,  Buffalo,  and  several  other 
cities  have  organizations  working  on  the 
lines  of  the  Municipal  Voters'  League. 

The  Citizens'  Union  of  New  York, 
the  City  Party  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
Citizens'  Municipal  Party  of  Cincinnati 
represent  another  type  of  militant  civic 
organization.  The  bodies  in  the  three 
cities  named  all  aspire  to  be  municipal 
parties.  They  have  a  large  enrolled 
membership  and  make  nominations, 
much  after  the  manner  of  the  establish- 
ed party  organizations.  The  Citizens' 
Union  was  probably  the  chief  factor  in 
making  Seth  Low  mayor  of  Greater 
New  York.  The  result  was  achieved, 
however,  not  by  the  Citizens'  Union  act- 
ing alone,  but  through  fusion  with  the 
Republican  Party.  The  Citizens'  Munici- 
pal Party  of  Cincinnati  carried  on  a 
noble  fight  by  itself  without  conspicuous 
success  until  a  year  ago,  when  it  scored 
a  great  victory  through  co-operation 
with  the  minority  party — which  hap- 
pened to  be  democratic — in  opposition 
to  the  Cox  machine,  which  flew  the 
republican  banner.  The  City  Party 
achieved  great  victories  in  Philadelphia 
from  the  outset  of  its  career,  but  it,  too, 
acted  in  co-operation  with  other  parties 
and  elements  in  opposition  to  an  en- 
trenched machine  wearing  the  mask  of 
the  majority  party  in  the  city. 

The  trouble  with  independent  party 
movements  in  the  past  has  been  that  the 
improvement  brought  about  by  them  has 
been  spasmodic  in  its  nature.  The  Citi- 
zens' Union  helped  to  make  Mr. 
Low  mayor  and  thus  to  introduce  for  a 
time  great  improvement  in  adminis- 
trative methods  in  New  York  city.  But 
after  Low  came  a  return  to  power  of 
Tammany.  The  victories  in  Cincinnati 
and  Philadelphia  are  too  recent  to  afford 
as  yet  a  test  of  their  permanency.  The 
City  Party  of  Philadelphia  is  engaged 
this  fall  in  another  campaign  in  which 
it  hopes  to  achieve  another  victory.  But 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  as  city  parties 
operating  by  themselves — and  effective 
fusion    is   not   always   possible — neither 
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Whereas,  The  vast  growth  of  American  cities  has  brought  with  it  a  series  of  prob- 
lems peculiar  to  congested  population,  and  most  of  which  have  no  possible  connection 
with  the  general  policies  of  the  nation;   and 

Whereas,  These  problems,  moral,  social  and  economic,  can  only  be  solved  by  the 
intelligent,  unhampered,  direct  attention  of  the  communities  interested;   and 

Whereas,  Prior  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  tasks  set  before  the  cities  +'iere 
is  need  that  all  unnecessary  obstacles  be  removed  and  all  steps  be  taken  that  may  lead 
to  simplification  of  elections; 

Now,  therefore,  We,  the  delegates  representing  militant  non-partisan  organizations 
working  for  the  improvement  of  city  government  in  America  by  practical  participation 
in  municipal  politics,  assembled  in  conference  at  Chicago,  January  11  and  12,  1906,  in 
the  name  of  the  United  Cities  of  America,  declare  the  following: 

We  hold  that  the  lines  of  cleavage  in  municipal  politics  have  no  relation  to  the  lines 
of  cleavage  in  national  politics. 

We  hold  that  the  intrusion  of  national  politics  in  municipal  government  brings  with 
it  issues  absolutely  foreign  to  the  proper  functions  and  reasonable  aspirations  of  the 
national  parties,  and  others  which  are  alien  to  the  interests  of  the  municipalities, 
thereby  tending  to  degrade  the  national  parties  and  seriously  injure  city  government. 

We  further  hold  that  more  efficient  means  should  be  provided  whereby  the  will  of 
the  majority  of  the  people  deliberately  formulated  and  expressed  should  control  munici- 
pal policies. 

We  further  hold  that  there  is  urgent  need  of  fixing  direct  responsibility  of  munici- 
pal officials  to  the  people  and  of  reducing  to  the  lowest  practicable  number  the  city 
offices  filled  by  election. 

We  further  hold  that  the  merit  system  of  appointment  has  demonstrated,  wherever 
honestly  applied,  that  it  tends  to  result  in  the  selection  and  retention  in  office  of  a 
higher  grade  of  men  than  are  obtained  by  other  means;  that  it  opens  the  public 
service  as  an  honorable  career,  free  from  the  distractions  of  politics,  and  that  it  tends 
to  relieve  the  citizens  from  the  possibility  of  tyranny  by  officeholders. 

Holding  the  propositions  advanced  to  be  self-evident  in  theory  and  amply  demon- 
strated in  practice,  we,  therefore,  now  urge  in  the  interest  of  better  municipal  con- 
ditions: 

First. — That  cities  should  be  granted  the  largest  possible  measure  of  home  rule, 
subject  only  to  such  general  statutory  safeguards  and  restrictions  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  general  interests  of  the  state  as  distinguished  from  the  local  in- 
terests of  the  municipality. 

Second. — That  the  party  column  on  the  ballot  should  be  abolished;  that  the  names 
of  candidates  for  a  single  office  should  be  printed  on  the  ballot  under  the  designation 
of  that  office,  and  that  it  should  be  made  impossible  to  vote  a  straight  party  ticket  by 
a  single  mark  or  cross. 

Third. — That  municipal  nominations  and  elections  should  be  completely  separated 
from  state  and  national  nominations  and  elections  and  should  occur  at  different  times, 
and  that  nominations  for  all  municipal  offices  be  made  by  petition  or  by  an  efficient 
method  of  direct  primaries. 

Fourth. — That  the  number  of  elective  municipal  officers  should  be  reduced  as  far  as 
practicable,  always  preserving  the  right  to  elect  members  of  the  municipal  legisla- 
tive body  or  city  council. 

Fifth. — That  the  merit  principle  should  be  applied  to  all  departments  of  city  admin- 
istration under  practical  and  efficient  civil   service  laws. 

In  conclusion,  this  conference,  realizing  the  vital  importance  of  the  successful  solu- 
tion of  the  municipal  problems  now  confronting  us,  earnestly  hopes  that  consideration 
and  discussion  of  them  may  continue,  and  to  that  end  urges  the  formation  of  more 
organizations  devoted  to  local  issues  which  shall  co-operate  in  all  practical  ways  to 
secure  the  enactment  of  laws  embodying  the  principles   outlined. 
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the  organization  in  Cincinnati  nor  that 
in  Philadelphia  can  be  permanently  suc- 
cessful   in    the    pursuit    of    its    object, 
under  present  conditions.     To  my  mind 
they  represent  in  their  essential  features 
and  aspirations  the  ideal  toward  which 
we  should  work,  but  some  intermediate 
changes  are  requisite  before  permanent 
results  can  be  achieved  along  those  lines. 
The  Municipal  Voters'  League  of  Chi- 
cago has  been  in  existence  nearly  twelve 
years.     During  this  period  it  has  been 
increasingly    successful    year    by    year. 
It  has  not,  however,  scored  in  any  one 
campaign    the    sensational    triumphs    of 
the  municipal  parties  of  Cincinnati,  Phil- 
adelphia, or  New  York.    I  am  convinced 
that  the  Municipal  Voters'  League  type 
of  organization  is  not  calculated  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  situation  for  all  time,  but 
that  it  furnishes  the  method  best  adapted 
to  the  securing  of  results  under  condi- 
tions now  existing.     Permanently  bene- 
ficial results  of  a  satisfactory  nature  I 
contend  cannot  be  had  under  the  present 
system    of    party    nominations    and    the 
domination   of   city   affairs   by   national 
political   parties.      So   long  as   we  have 
the  activity  of  national  party  organiza- 
tions in  city  affairs  resort  must  be  had 
to  organizations  following  the  methods 
of  the  Municipal  Voters'  League,  which 
acts  on  the  balance  of  power  theory,  as 
opposed  to  the  municipal  party  theory. 
By  leading  the  independent  vote  to  swing 
to  one  party  nominee  or  the  other,  ac- 
cording to  the  fitness  of  the  candidate, 
the  Municipal  Voters'  League  helps  to 
secure  the  best  attainable  results  under 
present  conditions.     Both   those   results 
at   the   best   are    far    from    satisfactory. 
Such  an  organization  can  be  effective  in 
keeping  conspicuously  bad  men  out  of 
office,  but  as  it  is  not  a  nominating  body 
it   does   not   of   itself  operate   to   draw 
into   public   life   the   most   capable  men 
in  the  community.     The  tendency  of  the 
party   organizations — whose   prime   mo- 
tive for  participating  in  city  politics  is 
not  the  advancement  of  municipal  wel- 
fare— when  they  are  deterred  from  nom- 
inating aggressively  bad  men,  is  to  put 
up  in  their  place  candidates  whose  re- 
spectability cannot  be  attacked  but  who 
are    weak    and    pliable.      The    regular 


party  organizations,  except  in  rare 
emergencies,  avoid  giving  nominations 
for  city  offices  to  men  of  independent 
views  and  great  force  of  character.  The 
result  is  that  an  organization  like  the 
Municipal  Voters'  League  is  too  often 
obliged  to  make  selection  between  can- 
didates who  are  respectable  enough  but 
who  lack  power,  when  the  prime  need 
of  the  community  is  for  men  of  con- 
spicuous strength. 

But  still,  as  I  have  said,  the  municipal 
party  whose  object  it  is  to  bring  out 
as  candidates  for  office  men  of  conspic- 
uous strength  is  not  likely  under  present 
conditions  to  be  permanently  successful. 
The  underlying  need,  therefore,  is  for  a 
change  in  the  election  and  nominating 
machinery  so  as  to  give  municipal  par- 
ties, or  local  nominating  organizations, 
a  better  chance  for  survival.  The  great- 
est drawback  to  municipal  efficiency  is 
the  admixture  of  national  party  politics 
with  city  affairs.  Yet  nearly  every- 
where the  laws  relating  to  elections  and 
nominations  tend  to  promote  that  in- 
jurious admixture.  This  is  realized  by 
the  leaders  in  all  the  militant  civic  or- 
ganizations. At  a  conference  held  in 
Chicago  in  January  of  this  year,  at 
which  were  present  representatives  from 
fifteen  cities  the  resolutions  printed  on 
an  adjoining  page  were  adopted. 

With  the  elimination  of  the  party 
ticket  on  the  ballot,  the  abolition  of  all 
party  nominations,  and  the  adoption  in- 
stead of  a  system  of  nominations  by 
petition  for  all  elective  municipal 
officers — all  names  of  candidates  to  go 
on  the  ballot  in  alphabetical  order  with- 
out party  designation — conditions  would 
be  created  favorable  to  the  elimination 
of  national  partisan  influences  and  un- 
der which  organizations  local  in  scope 
and  purpose  would  have  a  better  chance 
to  thrive.  When  these  changes  have 
been  wrought — and  not  before — it  would 
seem  that  there  would  be  less  need  for 
bodies  of  the  type  of  the  Municipal 
Voters'  League.  Organizations  partak- 
ing of  the  nature  of  municipal  parties — 
that  is,  local  nominating  agencies — 
would  then  serve  the  people  better,  in 
my  opinion.  They  are  the  ultimate  type 
of  effective  militant  civic  organization. 
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The  next  important  step  in  municipal 
progress  is  the  change  of  election  and 
nomination  laws,  in  accordance  with  the 
resolutions  of  the  United  Cities  Con- 
ference, held  in  Chicago  last  January, 
so  that  the  field  may  be  prepared  for  the 
permanent  activity  and  success  of  or- 
ganizations constructed  on  the  municipal 
party  theory. 

The  enemies  of  the  city  are  varied 
and  numerous.  The  more  one  participates 
actively  in  city  politics  the  more  is  he  like- 


ly to  become  convinced  that  the  greatest 
enemy  is  the  profit-seeking  franchise- 
holding  public  utility  corporation.  Next 
come  the  contractors  and  others  having 
special  interests  of  greater  or  less  conse- 
quence and  the  law-breakers,  big  and 
little;  after  them  the  petty  spoilsmen 
and  job-hunters.  In  another  line,  the 
greatest  enemy  of  the  city  is  the  elector 
who  allows  himself  to  be  governed  by 
considerations  of  partisan  regularity  in 
casting  his  ballot  for  municipal  officials. 


Civic  Interest  Among  tKe  People 

MicKael    M.   Davis,    Jr. 

Secretary  of  the   People's  Institute,  New  Yorh  City 


The  movements  ordinarily  called  civic, 
including  those  chiefly  treated  in  this  is- 
sue, are  the  results  of  the  efforts  of  a  se- 
lect and  comparatively  small  group  of  men 
who  desire  the  betterment  of  their  com- 
munities. Such  efforts  must  in  a  sense  be 
called  "class  efforts,"  although  their  pur- 
pose is  broadly  social.  They  are  not  in- 
consistent with  democracy,  but  the  spirit 
of  democracy  requires  that  we  take  also 
another  point  of  view.  Civic  reform 
must  not  only  mean  the  working  of  in- 
stitutional changes,  but  the  development 
among  the  body  of  citizens  of  a  power 
of  self-government  and  an  intelligent  in- 
terest in  the  common  government. 

What  moves  among  the  body  of  the 
people  for  their  own  civic  betterment? 
What  is  the  people's  attitude  towards 
government,  and  what  openings  exist  for 
education  and  for  practical  civic  work 
among  the  masses  of  the  people  ? 

The  young  working  man  in  our 
large  cities  is  far  from  being  without 
a  definite  civic  interest.  He  takes 
from  the  public  school,  which  we  may  as- 
sume he  leaves  at  thirteen  or  fourteen,  a 
strong  sense  of  patriotic  Americanism. 
This  however  is  a  sentiment  for  the  na- 
tion. Of  sentiment  for  the  city  as  a 
civic  unit  he  has  essentially  none.  Of 
knowledge  of  the  organization  of  our 
government,  the  hasty  and  superficial 
teaching  of  civics  in  school  has  given  him 
practically  nothing.  His  civic  education 
begins  on  the  street,  chiefly  through  con- 


tact with  policemen,  and  develops  into 
definite  shape,  as  he  grows  to  be  a  young 
man,  mainly  through  the  influence  of  local 
clubs.  Through  membership  in  these 
organizations  he  learns  the  ways  of  local 
politics  by  the  time  he  is  old  enough  to 
vote.  Government  to  him  is  an  organi- 
zation— by  name,  a  party.  So  far  as 
the  district  is  concerned,  this  government 
includes  a  small  group  of  men  united  by 
the  bond  of  office-holding  or  by  relations 
to  office  holders.  Around  this  organiza- 
tion, by  name  a  party,  are  grouped 'a  large 
number  of  men  who  vote  for  the  party 
without  being  active  workers  in  it.  Their 
adhesion  is  due  to : 

1. — Family  or  neighborhood  tradition. 

2. — A  quasi  rational  identification  of  the 
party  with  certain  principles  of  government. 

3. — Cordial  personal  relations,  often  in- 
volving  economic  advantages. 

The  government  which  this  typical 
workingman  comes  to  know  is  thus  a 
feudal  government;  a  carefully  arranged 
system  of  personal  relationships  leading 
down  from  boss  to  election-district-work- 
er. In  this  system  the  watch-word  is 
loyalty  to  the  organization. 

Party  When  there  comes  into  the 
PoIICivicand  Hfe  of  the  workingman 
interest.  some  evjj  which  he  desires 
to  have  remedied  and  which  he  cannot 
remedy  for  himself,  his  orobable  recourse 
is  to  the  district  leader  of  his  organization. 
He  goes  to  this  leader  in  much  the  same 
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way  as  a  merchant  visits  his  lawyer,  or 
a  large  manufacturer  visits  Congress  to 
further  a  possible  protective  duty  upon 
his  products.  The  man's  civic  interest 
then  is  a  personal  interest.  The  only  way 
he  knows  how  to  get  what  he  wants  is 
by  appealing  to  a  particular  individual. 
He  does  not  conceive  that  the  machinerv 
of  government  is  supposed  to  be  organ- 
ized for  his  individual  benefit  and  is  not 
necessarily  reached  through  a  mediator. 
His  purely  personal  point  of  view  pre- 
vents him  from  realizing  that  a  great 
number  of  evils  in  his  life  and  his  en- 
vironment ought  to  be  remedied  by  what 
we  would  call  "social  action." 

Given  a  body  of  people  whose  point 
of  view  towards  government  is  personal 
instead  of  social,  what  will  be  their  spon- 
taneous civic  activities?  How  can  these 
be  directed?  In  a  sense  the  party  or- 
ganizations are  highlv  popular  and  demo- 
cratic institutions,  They  are  products  of 
social  evolution  corresponding  closely  to 
the  tests  and  standards  of  the  people, 
but  to  describe  the  activities  of  parties 
as  the  outcome  of  the  people's  civic  in- 
terest, would  be  to  use  the  word  "civic" 
in  a  false  sense.  The  party  is  too 
much  the  organization  and  too  little  the 
body  of  citizens  to  justify  such  a  state- 
ment. 

The  labor  unions,  a  spontaneous  popu- 
lar development,  have  not  failed  to  in- 
terest themselves  in  civic  matters.  They 
have,  for  example,  assisted  tenement- 
house,  child-labor,  and  factory  legisla- 
tion;  they  are  taking  part  in  the  fight 
against  tuberculosis,  and  their  sanction  or 
co-operation  is  given,  from  time  to  time, 
to  many  desirable  measures  of  progress, 
Yet  on  the  whole,  the  emphasis  of 
their  work  has  necessarily  been  laid 
upon  legislation  or  administration  which 
directly  concerns  the  interest  of  or- 
ganized  labor. 

Settlements      Th<rre     is     °ne     UPPer    claSS 

and  Practical   social  movement,  the  social 
settlement,  which  has  held 
the  ideal  of  working  with  the  people  rath- 
er than  working  for  them;  but  the  set- 
tlements, nevertheless,  have  neglected  the 


civic  interest  very  much  as  they  have 
the  industrial.  Civic  improvement  has  in- 
deed been  stimulated  by  them  in  several 
ways.  Popular  legislation  has  been  as- 
sisted by  the  knowledge  gained  through 
residence  among  the  people.  The  body 
of  disinterested  social  workers  which  the 
settlements  have  brought  together,  have 
given  great  assistance  in  many  desirable 
reforms.  Through  them,  educational  and 
recreative  opportunities  have  been  pro- 
vided, and  local  administration  improved 
in  ways  that  cannot  but  result  indirectly 
in  improving  the  civic  life  of  the  district. 
Yet  directly,  through  appeals  to  the  civic 
spirit  or  through  endeavors  to  face  local 
problems  squarely  and  to  take  up  direct 
practical  and  educational  civic  work,  most 
settlements  have  accomplished  almost 
nothing.  The  notable  exceptions  to  this 
rule  serve  rather  to  emphasize  than  to 
disprove  it.  Again,  of  attempts  to  foster 
an  intelligent  civic  education  among  the 
people  through  classes  and  extension 
work,  there  is  not  much  to  report.  The  in- 
vestigation of  the  teaching  of  civics  made 
a  year  ago  by  a  Boston  organization  and 
some  studies  begun  by  the  writer  in  New 
York,  show  that  in  both  cities,  although 
the  settlements  and  kindred  institutions 
have  frequently  organized  classes  in  civics 
for  boys  and  young  men,  results  have  as 
a  rule  been  discouraging. 

Systems  of  lectures  and  classes  on  gov- 
ernment and  social  questions  with  prac- 
tical work  have  been  successfully  carried 
on  for  a  number  of  years  by  The  People's 
Institute  in  New  York,  but  an  account  of 
this  work  does  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  this  article.  The  classes  in  civics  and 
politics  frequently  organized  by  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  do  not  ordinarily  reach  work- 
ingmen,  but  rather  young  men  of  the 
clerical  and  mercantile  classes.  Volun- 
tary civic  clubs  composed  of  workingmen 
have  not  been  entirely  lacking.  The 
tenement  house  law  in  New  York  was 
assisted  in  its  passage  by  the  energetic 
work  of  the  East  Side  Civic  Club,  which 
circulated  petitions  and  secured  thousands 
of  signatures.  In  campaigns  where 
social  or  moral  issues  have  been  promi- 
nent, such  as  the  New  York  city  cam- 
paign of  1901,  workers  with  the  people 
have  been  stimulated  to  yeoman  activity 
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in  their  several  districts,  and  it  can  be 
fairly  assumed  that  the  campaign  meant 
directly  and  indirectly,  a  gain  in  the 
civic  education  of  the  people. 

T1.    M    .       This  account  of  movements 

The  Needs  .    . 

of  the        for  civic  betterment  among 

Situation.        working      people       is      thus 

mainly  negative.  It  suggests,  however, 
the  needs  of  the  situation  and  how  the 
problem  of  popular  civic  education  should 
be  worked  out.  Experience  shows  that 
the  facilities  of  settlements,  or  even  of 
schools,  are  inadequate  to  compete  with 
the  attractions  of  the  saloon  or  social 
club  where  a  large  number  of  men,  young 
and  old,  congregate  and  receive  their 
practical  civic  education.  It  is  found 
again  and  again  that  in  the  organization 
of  civic  clubs  a  selection  must  be  made  of 
the  exceptional  men  from  among  a  large 
group.  If  the  exceptional  men  can  be 
effectively  reached,  the  basis  for  a  civic 
improvement  springing  up  from  the  peo- 
ple is  laid.  Organizers  of  civic  courses 
and  civic  clubs  must  watch  and  guide  this 
selection. 

1.  Civic  Teaching.  The  ineffectiveness  of 
the  teaching  of  civics  in  the  settlements  and 
similar  classes  has  been  due  to  two  causes. 
There  is  great  difficulty  in  securing  good 
teachers,  and,  second,  the  subject-matter  and 
method  of  instruction  have  not  been  adapted 
to  working-class  needs.  The  organizers  of 
such  courses  have  usually  failed  to  realize 
that  the  young  men  in  attendance  were  ab- 
sorbing from  their  environment  an  educa- 
tion in  civic  practice  which  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  regard  a  course  following 
traditional  lines  with  an  interest  that  is 
vital.  In  the  schools  these  difficulties  have 
been  increased  by  the  small  allotment  of 
time  given  to  civics.  Even  an  effective 
teacher  must  thus  be  made  ineffective. 

What  is  needed  is  to  meet  the  civic  inter- 
est of  the  young  man  on  its  own  ground,  to 
organize  courses  which  treat  of  the  subject- 
matter  from  the  standpoint  of  the  practical 
questions  of  politics  and  administration  in 
which  he  already  feels  an  interest.  For  chil- 
dren, this  means  a  judicious  use  of  city  his- 
tory and  of  interesting  descriptions  of  typi- 
cal city  departments,  reinforced  by  suitable 
practical  work.  One  aim  of  the  voluntary 
classes  in  private  institutions  should  be  to 
develop  methods  which  will  later  be  taken 
up  by  elementary  and  secondary  public 
schools, — although  the  pressing  problem  of 
the  civic  education  of  the  majority  of  young 
men  who  do  not  attend  high  school  must  for 
a  long  time  oe  handled  by  private  institu- 
tions. 


2.  Courses  and  single  lectures  upon  ques- 
tions of  the  day  and  also  historical  and  com- 
parative studies  should  not  only  be  increased 
out  be  managed  with  a  thorough  recognition 
that  the  civic  interest  of  the  people  is  prac- 
tical and  not  academic.  This  demands  that 
the  issues  raised  in  discussions,  even  if  they 
involve  disputed  quistions,  should  be  square- 
ly faced  and  that  practical  conclusions  must 
not  be  shirked.  In  other  words,  whether  be- 
fore large  gatherings  or  small,  a  really  ef- 
fective course  of  public  lectures  upon  civic 
or  social  questions  will  and  should  lead  into 

3.  Practical  civic  or  forum  work.  Inform- 
ation will  be  desired  upon  pending  questions 
of  legislation  or  administration  and  the  sen- 
timent of  the  people,  after  being  informed  by 
experts,  will  manifest  itself  in  meetings  and 
will  be  influential  directly  or  indirectly  upon 
public  opinion.  Local  or  general  meetings 
of  the  nature  of  mass  meetings  to  further  or 
oppose  pending  measures  will  be  the  natural 
outcome  if  the  civic  interest  is  really  and 
intelligently  aroused. 

4.  The  most  clear  and  lasting  evidence  of 
the  success  of  attempts  to  direct  and  inform 
the  people's  civic  interest  will  be  their  will- 
ingness to  ally  themselves  for  special  pur- 
poses of  civic  improvement  with  civic  organi- 
zations, or  to  form  local  groups.  The  extent 
to  which  private  civic  organizations  have  be- 
come the  typical  means  of  accomplishing 
civic  improvements  is  borne  out  by  the  ac- 
counts in  this  issue.  In  such  a  large  city  as 
New  York  the  people  generally  know  little  or 
nothing  of  the  upper-class  organizations  and 
the  methods  employed  by  them  are  not  gen- 
erally understood.  To  make  them  under- 
stood, is  to  provide  an  outlet  for  the  civic 
interest  of  countless  young  men,  now  debat- 
ing the  question  whether  to  join  one  or  the 
other  of  the  great  parties,  or  to  remain  inde- 
pendent, and  thus  seemingly  ineffective  from 
the  civic  standpoint. 


The  Test  of  a     To  suggest  any  such  pro- 
Civic  gram  raises  two  questions : 
Is   it   worth   while?     Is   it 


Program, 


practicable  ? 

It  is  surely  worth  while.  No  perman- 
ently successful  attack  can  be  made  upon 
the  intrenched  system  of  party  govern- 
ment until  we  replace,  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  the  traditional  issues  of  party 
politics  by  an  intelligent  comprehension  of 
the  living  issues  of  present-day  democ- 
racy. It  is  practicable,  if  rightly  carried 
out.  Results  will  appear.  No  one  can  wit- 
ness a  great  gathering  of  workingmen, 
such  as  assembles  week  after  week  at  the 
Cooper  Union,  without  realizing  that  the 
civic  interest  of  the  people  is  living, 
though    often    latent.     To    workingmen 
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civic  problems  are  at  bottom,  vital  prob- 
lems of  personal  life,  but  the  issues  need 
to  be  cleared  of  traditional  attachments, 
and  the  energies  that  are  freed,  as  this 
civic  interest  clarifies,  need  to  be  directed. 
The  New  York  subway  now  belongs  to  the 
city  chiefly  because  of  a  great  mass  meet- 
ing, held  at  Cooper  Union  in  1899.  The 
meeting  not  only  accomplished  its  pur- 
pose, but  demonstrated  that  systematic 
work  for  civic  education  will  bear  prac- 
tical fruit.  Two  years  ago,  a  body  of 
"grab  bills,"  already  slated  for  passage 
in  the  New  York  legislature,  was  with- 
drawn within  twenty-four  hours  after 
public  opinion  and  the  press,  had  been 
roused  through  a  similar  mass  meeting. 
These  are  two  illustrations.  No  one  can 
witness  a  young  men's  club  laboring  for 
cleaner  streets,  or  discussing  how  a  neg- 
lected park  shall  be  placed  in  order  for 
the    people's   use,   without   feeling   how 


very  real  to  working  people  these  civic 
questions  can  be  made,  or  rather  how  real 
they  make  themselves,  once  they  are 
shown  clearly. 

The  fundamental  condition  of  success, 
in  making  any  program  practicable,  is 
an  understanding  of  the  people's  attitude. 
If  organizers  of  such  work  infuse  into 
it  the  right  spirit,  they  will  find  that  the 
procedure  from  lectures  and  classes  to 
practical  work  and  definite  organization, 
will  largely  take  care  of  itself,  because 
the  people  will  meet  them  halfway.  This 
necessary  spirit  is  simply  that  of  sincerity, 
frankness  and  fair  play.  All  sides  of 
controverted  questions  must  be  presented, 
in  order  that  decision  be  intelligent,  and 
when  the  decision  comes,  it  must  not  be 
evaded.  We  must  create  democracy  by 
recognizing  it.  No  civic  work  can  be 
more  vital  nor  more  needed,  in  commu- 
nities large  or  small. 


TKe  Industrial  Viewpoint 

CONDUCTED  BY  GRAHAM  TAYLOR 


state         New   significance   and   in- 
Federations     fluence  are  being  assumed 

of  Labor.         by   gtate    federations   Qf   la_ 

bor.  It  is  due  to  the  awakening  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  to  the 
legislative  possibilities  of  these  state 
bodies.  The  development  of  these  pos- 
sibilities and  the  exertion  of  this  in- 
fluence over  legislation  at  state  capitals 
is  also  promoted  and  accelerated  by  the 
new  political  activity  of  labor  forces  to 
eleci  those  favorable  to  their  legislative 
policies  and  defeat  those  who  oppose 
or  do  not  serve  them.  Although  the 
state  federations  actually  federate  far 
fewer  voters  than  many  of  the  central 
unions  in  the  cities,  and  although  by  no 
means  all  the  local  unions  are  affiliated 
with  the  state  bodies,  yet  they  have  really 
more  potent  influence  on  the  law  makers 
than  these  larger  local  bodies.  Just 
because  the  latter  concentrate  their 
strength  in  one  locality,  they  have  less 


influence  with  legislatures  and  congress 
than  the  smaller,  but  more  widely  scat- 
tered and  representative  membership  of 
the  state  federations.  When  these,  how- 
ever, assume  to  speak  for  organized  labor 
with  legislators  or  at  public  hearings, 
the  local  unions  not  affiliated  with  them 
do  not  demur,  but  tacitly  accept  their 
spokesmanship.  So  the  state  federations 
of  labor  have  come  to  be  recognized  as 
the  authoritative  representatives  not  only 
of  organized  labor  but  of  its  numerous 
unorganized  adherents  besides.  It  is  this 
fact  that  gives  promise  of  their  larger 
potency  in  shaping  our  state  and  na- 
tional laws,  and  in  making  or  unmaking 
our  law  makers. 

of  Woman's       The    *«■*«*    re?chi?£   a<?" 

ciubs  and      tion  taken  by  the   Illinois 

FedL?bin  °'   State  Federation  of  Labor 

at  their  recent  annual  meeting  was  not 

only  suggested,  but  actually  put  through 
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by  representatives  of  the  State  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs.  The  latter  had 
just  closed  their  convention,  which  com- 
mitted the  20,000  members  of  allied 
women's  clubs  in  the  state  to  a  straight- 
out  trade  union  policy,  on  the  following 
five  points: 

To  have  the  United  States  government  un- 
dertake a  comprehensive  investigation  into 
the  working  conditions  of  giris,  women,  and 
children. 

To  have  the  Illinois  state  legislature  pass 
laws  requiring  factories  to  install  protection 
from  dangerous  machinery. 

To  promote  a  "trade  school"  movement  for 
girls,  similar  to  the  one  in  Massachusetts. 

To  help  the  girls  and  women  to  organize 
into  unions. 

To  further  such  far-seeing  legislation  as 
will  "make  the  trade  bear  the  burden  of  its 
own  accidents"  as  is  done  in  Germany- 
through  "compulsory  insurance"  laws. 

To  this  advance  position,  they  were 
brilliantly  led  by  Miss  Breckenridge,  one 
of  the  ablest  women  instructors  in 
economics  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, whose  way  had  been  effectively 
prepared  by  the  investigations  and 
agitation  of  a  capable  group  of  set- 
tlement women.  These  carried  the  policy 
of  their  convention  into  the  State 
Federation  of  Labor.  One  of  them, 
Mary  E.  McDowell,  who  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Federation,  was  called  to  the  chair 
in  the  absence  of  the  president.  The 
following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted : 

Whereas,  A  bill  authorizing  the  secretary 
of  commerce  and  labor  to  investigate  and  re- 
port on  the  industrial,  social,  moral,  educa- 
tional and  physical  condition  of  woman  and 
child  workers  in  the  United  States  is  now  a 
privileged  question  in  the  House  and  ready 
to  be  called  up  in  the  Senate;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  a  fact  that  over  three  mil- 
lion women,  at  an  average  age  of  eighteen 
years — unorganized  and  without  the  power 
to  legislate  for  themselves — have  come  into 
the  industrial  field,  many  of  them  working 
under  conditions  that  will  unfit  them  for  the 
duties  of  home  and  motherhood;  and 

Whereas,  organized  labor  has  always  stood 
for  equal  justice  and  equal  pay  for  equal 
work,  we,  the  delegates  to  the  Illinois  State 
Federation,  in  convention  assembled,  in  the 
interest  of  the  future  of  the  workers,  do 
most  earnesly  urge  upon  Congress  the  neces- 
sity of  passing  this  bill. 


For  Legislation  The  basis  for  the  legislative 

Against        attack  of  organized  labor 

Injunction        against   the   abuse   of   what 

their    highest    representative    body   has 


termed  "the  beneficent  writ  of  injunct- 
ion" is  fairly  stated  in  the  following 
preambles  to  a  resolution  demanding 
from  the  next  legislature  of  the  state 
of  Illinois  a  law  "absolutely  prohibiting 
the  issue  of  such  writs  of  injunction  in 
all  cases  of  contests  between  working- 
men  or  groups  of  workingmen  and  their 
employers" : 

Whereas,  This  constitutionally  sanctioned 
right  of  workingmen,  as  part  of  the  com- 
munity, to  act  lawfully,  namely,  to  act  so  as 
not  to  violate  the  provisions  of  the  criminal 
law  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  either  singly  or 
in  combination  with  each  other  in  protect- 
ing their  own  interests,  is  a  'sacred,  -noral, 
social  and  legal  duty,  enjoined  upon  us  by 
the  law  of  our  being  and  expected  of  us  un- 
der the  prevailing  theory  of  our  political 
structure;  and, 

Whereas,  This  constitutionally  sanctioned 
right  to  freedom  of  action,  so  far  as  work- 
ingmen are  affected  under  the  present  con- 
ditions of  industry  in  the  ordinary  issues 
arising  between  employers  and  employes  is 
constantly  invaded  by  certain  judges,  who 
falsely  pretend  to  administer  equity  or  law  in 
accordance  with  good  conscience  by  means 
of  injunctions  to  the  irreparable  injury  of 
great  masses  of  the  working  people,  to  the 
unlawful  enthrallment  of  the  citizen  and  to 
the  scandalously  unequal  and  oppressive  ad- 
ministration of  the  law. 

To  Reduce      *n  t^ie^r  determined  effort 
competition  of  to  refute,  or  entirely  elim- 

Prison  Labor.     •       .         r      ,■*  a**.* 

mate  further  competition 
of  convict-made  goods  with  free  labor 
products,  Illinois  working  people  de- 
mand that  not  more  than  five  per  cent, 
of  prison  labor  should  be  employed  in 
any  one  industry.  They  also  protest 
against  the  introduction  of  improved 
machinery  into  the  prison  shops  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  quantity  of 
the  products  to  be  placed  on  the  open 
market.  This  they  regard  as  a  direct 
violation  of  the  existing  law.  An  en- 
couraging breadth  of  view  is  indicated 
in  their  passage  of  the  following  minute: 
We  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  of 
the  humanitarian  work  accomplished  by  the 
wardens  and  the  superintendents  of  the 
various  institutions.  We  believe  that  our 
efforts  should  be  directed  to  a  thorough  and 
complete  enforcement  of  the  law  and  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  conditions  and  the 
various   emergencies   that  undeniably  exist. 

The  Labor        Jt       WaS       feared      hY       the 

issue  in  mi-    conservative  trade-unionist 

nois  Politics.     that    the    fight    on    Speaker 

Cannon  carried  into  Illinois  by  the  Amer- 
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ican  Federation  of  Labor  would  rend 
the  state  federation  with  dissension  and 
personal  jealousies.  Its  president  there- 
fore advocated  in  advance  individual  ac- 
tivity instead  of  the  organized  move- 
ment urged  by  Mr.  Gompers.  The  sit- 
uation was  further  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  United  Mine  Workers  had 
already  endorsed  one  of  their  own  mem- 
bers who  was  nominated  by  the  socialists 
as  the  labor  candidate  to  oppose  Speaker 
Cannon.  This  Scotchman,  John  H. 
Walker,  has  long  been  an  interesting  fig- 
ure in  the  coal  fields  of  that  district, 
where  he  has  worked  in  the  mines  since 
he  was  nine  years  of  age.  So  strict  has 
been  his  sense  of  justice  that  operators 
and  miners  have  trusted  him  to  settle 
grievances  between  them.  He  is  re- 
ported to  have  often  "braved  the  wrath 
of  his  constituents,  sometimes  at  the  risk 
of  physical  violence  and  told  them  if  they 
did  not  return  to  work  he  would  insist 
that  their  charter  be  revoked."  While  he 
may  not  suit  Mr.  Gompers  who  objects 
to  endorsing  any  socialist,  and  will  not 
wholly  please  the  socialists  themselves 
because  he  flatly  declares  "he  has  no 
party  collar  around  his  neck  and  will 
never  wear  one,"  he  is  said  to  be  making 
a  strong  canvass  and  to  be  sure  of  re- 
ducing Speaker  Cannon's  majority  even 
in  his  own  home  district. 

That  his  endorsement  by  the  federa- 
tion in  nowise  disrupted  is  evident 
by  the  fact  that  its  selection  of  officers 
was  the  most  harmonious  one  held  in  the 
past  ten  years  and  resulted  in  completely 
eliminating  the  corrupt  and  violent  ele- 
ment which  was  overthrown  last  year. 
The  enthusiasm  over  this  achievement 
reached  its  climax  when  the  adjourn- 
ment was  attended  by  the  delegates 
singing  "My  country  'tis  of  thee,"  ral- 
lied and  led  by  the  stirring  notes  of  a 
cornet  played  by  a  member  of  the 
musicians'  union. 

Legal  Pro-      The     Supreme     Court    of 
Jurisdiction"5!*  Massachusetts      has     ren- 
warfare.        dered  a  valuable  and  sig- 
nificant decision  on  an  appeal  from  an 
injunction   obtained,   in   a   jurisdictional 
strife,  by  the  stone  pointers  against  the 


stone  cutters.  While  the  court  conceded 
the  right  of  one  union  to  combine  against 
another  even  to  the  extent  of  destroying 
it,  the  decision  declares  illegal  any  effort 
to  involve  an  innocent  third  party  in  the 
dispute.     It  says: 

In  our  opinion  organized  labor's  right  of 
coercion  and  compulsion  is  limited  to 
strikes  on  persons  with  whom  the  organi- 
zation has  a  trade  dispute,  or  to  put  it  an- 
other way,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  a 
strike  on  A,  with  whom  the  striker  has  no 
trade  dispute,  to  compel  A  to  force  B  to 
yield  to  the  strikers'  demands,  is  an  unjust- 
ifiable interference  with  the  rights  of  A  to 
pursue  his  calling  as  he  thinks  best. 


Progress  The  annual  meeting  of 
°  Trade*  the  British  Trade-Union 
Unionism.  Congress  at  Liverpool 
registered  the  high  water  mark  in  the 
thirty-nine  years'  history  of  its  exist- 
ence. William  E.  Curtis,  the  widely 
known  special  correspondent  of  the  Chi- 
cago Record-Herald  seems  to  have  been 
equally  impressed  with  the  president 
and  the  proceedings.  The  boiler-maker, 
Cummings,  "presided  with  great  dignity 
and  spoke  with  eloquence,"  in  declaring 
that  the  advent  of  labor  unions  into  the 
political  life  of  the  nation  meant  a  per- 
manent participation  in  the  law-making 
functions  of  the  government. 

The  fact  that  thirty  members  of  Par- 
liament and  one  member  of  the  Cabinet 
and  Privy  Council  of  the  Empire  were 
enrolled  as  delegates,  laid  especial  em- 
phasis upon  the  report  of  the  "labor 
representation,"  or  Parliamentary  com- 
mittee. It  contains  two  striking  asser- 
tions. One,  justifying  the  entrance  of  la- 
bor to  politics,  ran  as  follows: 

"If  ever  a  movement  was  justified  on  its 
merits  the  labor  movement  of  the  House  of 
Commons  can  claim  to  have  established 
every  evidence  that  these  representative 
working  men  possess  the  courage,  the  abil- 
ity and  the  assiduity  to  legislate  for  the  re- 
quirements of  a  great  empire.  Statesmen 
become  famous  who  have  a  noble  purpose  to 
achieve,  not  for  themselves  but  for  their 
countrymen.  Sent  to  parliament  to  direct- 
ly represent  the  industrial  classes,  with  a 
fixed  purpose,  over  fifty  members  are  deter- 
mined, by  fighting  class  prejudice  and  vest- 
ed interests,  to  amend  bad  laws  and  bring  in 
good  ones." 

Another  paragraph  of  the  report  de- 
fends the  ideals  of  union  labor  and  the 
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struggle     for    them    in    these    stirring 
terms : 

"We  must  no  longer  be  content  to  fight  for 
a  living  wage  which  is  measured  by  the  iron- 
bound  law  of  supply  and  demand.  We  want 
something  beyond  that.  Our  demand  should 
be  for  a  higher  standard  of  living,  something 
that  will  enable  us  to  educate  our  families, 
to  participate  in  art,  literature,  music,  and 
have  the  good  things  that  help  to  make  life 
bright,  happy  and  comfortable.  The  essen- 
tial, the  noble  essential,  of  trades  unionism 
is  to  unite  men  and  women  to  resist  injus- 
tice. The  highest  aim  of  this  congress  is  to 
bring  the  various  brotherhoods  together  so 
that  collective  forces  may  concentrate  or- 
ganization and  effort  in  support  of  political 
and  economic  principles  whenever  found  to 
be  in  common  agreement." 

The  instructions  issued  by  the  con- 
gress to  the  parliamentary  committee 
and  to  the  labor  representative  in  the 
House  of  Commons  seem  to  the  Amer- 
ican reporter  more  radical  in  their  de- 
mands than  deliberate  or  practical  in 
their  suggestion  of  the  ways  and  means 
of  meeting  them.  Among  them  were 
the  government  ownership  of  public  util- 
ities, an  old  age  pension  of  five  shillings 
a  week  for  every  man  and  woman  who 
attains  the  age  of  sixty  years,  the  pro- 
hibition of  Sunday  labor  in  all  mills  and 
factories,  compulsory  secondary  and 
technical  education  up  to  the  age  of  six- 
teen years,  scientific  physical  culture 
with  regular  medical  inspection  for  all 
children,  government  maintenance  for 
all  pupils  fourteen  years  and  under  whose 
parents  do  not  enjoy  a  certain  income, 
the  establishment  of  municipal  mortgage 
banks  to  loan  money  at  low  rates  on 
chattel  mortgages  to  the  poor,  the  legal 
requirement  of  mills  and  factories  to 
furnish  facilities  and  fuel  for  cooking 
and  heating  food  at  noonday,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  "moral  minimum"  wage 
of  twenty-four  shillings  a  week  for 
forty-eight  hours  work. 

The  growth  of  British  trade  unionism 
in  the  past  thirty-eight  years  as  regis- 
tered by  the  constituency  of  the  Congress 
was  reported  to  be  as  follows : 

Number  of  Societies      Membership 

delegates,  represented,  represented. 

1868 34  ...                      118,307 

1873 132  140                     730,074 

1877 141  112                     691,089 

1882 153  126                    509,307 


1887... 

...156 

131 

674,034 

1892... 

...495 

418 

1,219,934 

1897... 

...381 

180 

1,093,191 

1902... 

...485 

198 

1,512,000 

1905... 

...458 

218 

1,510,000 

John  Burns 

Enw!thed      However  the  extent  of  the 
$1,000,000  to    above  demands  may  shake 
Unemployed,     the  confidence  of  the  Brit- 
ish public  in  the  judgment  of  the  trade 
union   congress,   Parliament   and   public 
opinion    have    never    given    the    labor 
movement  or  any  of  its  leaders  such  a 
vote  of  confidence  as  when  the  House 
of    Commons    voted    to    entrust    John 
Burns    with    $1,000,000    to    use    as    he 
pleases    in   helping   the   unemployed    of 
London.     Not  only  the  British   empire 
but   the   people   in   every   civilized   land 
will   await   with   interest   the   report   of 
what  Mr.  Burns  does  with  this  money, 
and  of  the  results  of  his  expenditure.   He 
is    reported   to   have    declared   that   the 
money  is  to  be  spent  in  wages  for  actual 
work  done.     He  thinks  there  is  plenty 
of  work  to  be  done,  such  as  the  reclama- 
tion of  waste   lands,  the   repair  of  the 
inroad  of  the  sea  upon  the  coast,  planting 
of   forests,   and   the   building  of  public 
works.      Any   work,   however   hard,   or 
even  death  from  hardships,  are  consid- 
ered by  him  better  than  for  a ,  man  to 
wear  himself  out  looking  for  work,  or 
to  lose   independence   and   manhood   by 
being   supported   in   the   workhouse   by 
the  poor  rates.     He  claims  to  have  re- 
duced  the  number  of  able-bodied   men 
kept   at   public   expense   greatly,   in   one 
district    cutting    down    the   number    by 
4,000   and   in   another   by    10,000.     And 
yet  he  claims  that  in  London  there  are 
124,000    paupers    and    vagrants,    30,000 
casual   poor   in   lodging   houses,   20,000 
pauper    lunatics,    6,000    imbeciles,    and 
50,000    criminals.      But    for   drink    and 
gambling  and  their  consequent  evils,  he 
thinks,  the  problems   would  be   smaller 
and   the  remedies  more  effective.     For 
the  able  bodied  man  who  will  not  work 
he  has  no  sympathy  and  would  show  no 
mercy.    He  thinks  they  should  not  live  in 
comfort  at  the  expense  of  the  community. 
But  he  promises  to  do  his  best  for  the 
men   genuinely   unemployed,    who    seek 
real  work  and  are  not  afraid  of  it. 
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Trade  Union     The    rapidly    growing    m- 

Co-operatlon      .  r  ^      j  •         1      j 

in  industrial    terest  of  trade  union  lead- 
Exhibits.       ers  -m  t^e  sweat  shop  and 

industrial  exhibitions  planned  in  the  va- 
rious cities  and  at  the  Jamestown  Expo- 
sition bids  fair  to  result  in  the  most  ef- 
fective kind  of  co-operation.  This  inter- 
est has  manifested  itself  in  a  progressive 
way.  A  member  of  the  garment  trades 
who  is  serving  on  the  Chicago  com- 
mittee brought  up  in  his  local  union  the 
matter  of  an  exhibit  by  organized  labor 
at  the  Jamestown  Exposition,  to  the 
proposal  of  which  his  attention  had  been 
called  in  these  columns.  The  local  union 
adopted  resolutions  recommending  favor- 
able action  by  the  Chicago  district  coun- 
cil of  the  United  Garment  Workers  of 
America.  The  delegate  from  this  dis- 
trict council,  having  in  turn  been  instruct- 
ed to  urge  the  matter  at  the  convention 
of  the  Illinois  State  Federation  of  Labor, 
introduced  a  resolution  in  that  body. 
They  called  attention  to  national  well- 
being  or  decadence  as  indicated  by  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes,  and  the 
fact  that  the  aims  and  objects  of  trade 
unions  to  better  these  conditions  are 
greatly  misunderstood  not  only  among 
employers  but  by  many  of  the  working 
people  themselves,  and  instructed  the 
Illinois  delegates  to  the  American  Fede- 
ration of  Labor  convention  to  be  held  in 
Minneapolis   in  November  to  urge  that 

immediate  steps  be  taken  to  the  end  that  an 
appropriate  exhibit  of  organized  labor  may 
be  installed  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  in  the  forthcoming  Exposition  at 
Jamestown  exemplifying  our  aims  and  ob- 
jects and  the  means  employed  to  further  our 
ends. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  car- 
ried, thus  assuring  the  consideration  of 
the  project  by  the  greatest  body  of  or- 
ganized labor  in  the  country.  By  no 
means  the  most  inconsiderable  value  of 
the  movement  is  the  successive  considera- 
tion by  one  organization  after  another, 
from  the  relatively  unimportant  single 
union  to  the  powerful  national  federa- 
tion, of  the  idea  of  exhibitions  as  a 
means  of  educational  oropaganda.  Far 
transcending  in  significance  the  actual 
proposal  of  an  exhibit  at  the  Jamestown 
Exposition  is  the  introduction  of  organ- 


ized labor  to  this  most  effective  way  of 
setting  forth  its  real  aims  and  methods. 
Exhibitions  made  under  its  own  direct 
auspices,  while  doubtless  of  value  to  knit 
together  more  firmly  workers  already  in- 
terested in  organized  labor,  would  scarce- 
ly be  heeded  by  the  indifferent  public  and 
certainly  not  by  those  who  are  hostile. 

.  The  Reports  of  progress  of  the 

and  Chicago  Philadelphia  Exhibition  in- 
Exhibits.  dicate  that  the  trade  unions 
are  to  co-operate  effectively  in  supplying 
workers  for  booths  representing  sweat- 
shops of  various  kinds.  They  are  also 
making  a  collection  of  union  label  ar- 
ticles to  offset  a  collection  of  sweat-shop 
made  articles  which  is  being  picked  up 
in  Philadelphia  tenements.  An  artist  is 
already  at  work  getting  up  painted  booths 
representing  child  labor  conditions  in 
coal  mines,  glass  factories,  and  other  in- 
dustrial establishments.  Bryn  Mawr 
college,  through  its  classes  in  sociology 
is  getting  together  charts  and  maps.  And 
interesting  exhibits  are  to  be  secured 
from  the  Visiting  Nurse  Society  and  the 
City  Parks  Association. 

In  Chicago  the  plans  for  the  exhibi- 
tion are  still  hanging  on  the  clear  defini- 
tion of  scope.  The  "Women  in  In- 
dustry" exhibition  looms  up  as  so  large 
an  undertaking  that  it  will  doutless  be 
postponed  until  next  year  at  least,  the 
same  committee  having  in  charge  also 
the  "sweating"  exhibition  which  is  plan- 
ned for  next  February.  It  is  likely  that 
the  latter  will  be  confined  to  showing  the 
process  of  manufacture  of  some  sixteen 
articles,  mainly  garments,  which  it  is 
found  are  manufactured  in  whole  or  in 
part  in  the  home.  The  exhibition,  how- 
ever, will  contrast  home  conditions  with 
bad  shop  conditions  and  these  with  good 
shop  conditions.  Promise  of  co-opera- 
tion from  manufacturers  in  showing  the 
latter    has    already   been    secured. 

The  Consumers'  League  and  Union 
Label  League  will  show  a  collection  of 
label  articles,  and  numerous  other  fea- 
tures will  be  biograph  and  stereopticon 
pictures,  statistical  charts,  and  other 
means  of  conveying  graphically  some 
conception  of  the  extent  and  viciousness 
of  the  sweating  evil. 
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Clean  milk  for  New  York 

Clean  Milk  for      •  ,  ,«  u  •      ,        r 

New  York,  city  was  the  subject  of  a 
conference  on  November 
20,  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  called 
by  the  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor.  Some  of  the  es- 
sential facts  show  the  magnitude  of  the 
situation  in  New  York.  During  the 
summer  months  from  June  to  Septem- 
ber Manhattan's  infant  mortality  de- 
creased from  4,687  in  1905  to  4,428  in 
1906,  the  same  figure  as  in  1904.  Every 
day  the  city  consumes  1,600,000  quarts 
of  milk  of  which  only  10,000  are  "cer- 
tified" and  3,000  "inspected."  From  30,- 
000  dairies  forty  to  four  hundred  miles 
away,  comes  the  milk  which  New  York 
buys  in  12,000  places.  To  cover  this 
field  the  Department  of  Health  has  only 
fourteen  inspectors  in  the  country,  who 
can  make  the  rounds  of  all  the  dairies 
and  creameries  not  oftener  than  once  a 
year.  In  the  city  there  are  sixteen  who 
can  make  the  rounds  in  from  thirty  to 
forty  days.  Last  year  saw  39,618  quarts 
destroyed  and  806  arrests  with  fines 
amounting  to  $16,435. 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Ernst  J.  Lederle  a  resolution  of  recom- 
mendation was  adopted  "that  the  sale 
of  skim  milk  should  be  permitted  but 
not  for  consumption  by  infants  and  not 
in  retail  stores  where  whole  milk  is 
sold."  Pasteurization  brought  forth 
considerable  discussion  following  a  paper 
from  Nathan  Straus  on  Pure  Food 
or  Poison?  After  a  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  pasteurization,  both  true  and 
commercial,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
"that  Pasteurization  should  not  be  made 
compulsory  ;  that  commercial  Pasteuriza- 
tion has  some  value  but  not  the  same  as 
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true  Pasteurization."  "Pasteurize  the 
cow"  was  the  concise  opinion  of  an  in- 
spector of  twenty-two  years'  experience. 
Other  resolutions  adopted  were  that 
infants'  milk  depots  should  use  bottle 
raw  milk  and  Pasteurized  milk.  The 
desirability  of  municipal  depots  was  dis- 
cussed. Nothing  should  be  sold  in  con- 
nection with  milk  except  other  dairy 
products  and  sealed  package  goods.  In 
grocery  stores  separate  booths  for  milk 
should  be  required.  It  was  voted  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  co-operate  with 
the  County  Medical  Society  and  the 
Health  Department  to  secure  a  better 
milk  supply. 

The  New  "But,  they  spoke  so  f rank- 
le w  °Yorke  ty !"  Was  a  remark  Over- 
Conference,  heard  after  each  session  of 
the  New  York  State  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction,  as  one  group 
and  another  passed  from  the  auditorium 
to  the  hall  where  the  conference  exhibi- 
tion was  held  last  week  in  Rochester. 
They  did  indeed  speak  frankly — even 
boldly,  what  had  been  turning  in  their 
minds  during  the  past  year  and  more. 
The  demand  for  a  new  standard  of 
living,  education  and  public  care  for  de- 
pendents, was  echoed  throughout  all  the 
meetings  as  fundamental.  The  debates 
throughout  the  sessions  on  illness,  de- 
fectiveness, crime,  and  institutional 
shortcomings  renewed  over  and  over 
this  opening  theme,  set  forth  at  length 
in  last  week's  issue  of  Charities  and 
The  Commons. 

In  the  discussion,  Frank  Tucker  called 
for  the  establishment  of  social  courts  to 
which  questions  of  industrial  justice, 
price,    rent    and    family    standards    and 
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practices     affecting    either     society,     or 
its  members  could  be  referred. 

The  conference  adopted  the  following 
significant  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  this  con- 
ference be  authorized  to  appoint  a  special 
committee  of  not  less  than  eight  nor  more 
than  sixteen,  to  report  to  this  conference 
what  constitute  the  essentials  of  a  normal 
standard  of  living  and  the  cost  of  such  a 
standard  of  living  for  a  definite  social  unit 
at  this  time  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns 
of  this  state;  and  further 

Resolved,  That  the  raising  of  special  funds 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  this  committee,  be 
referred  to  the  executive  committee  with 
power. 

Subsequently,  President  Murphy  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

Lee  K.  Frankel,  New  York,  chairman; 
William  H.  Allen,  New  York;  Edward  T. 
Devine,  New  York;  John  J.  Fitzgerald,  New 
York;  Homer  Folks,  New  York;  Rt.  Rev. 
David  H.  Greer,  New  York;  Cyrus  L.  Sulz- 
berger, New  York;  Seth  Low,  New  York; 
Frank  Tucker,  New  York;  Rev.  Adolph 
Guttman,  Syracuse;  Frederick  Orr  Hazard, 
Syracuse;  Rt.  Rev.  Thos.  F.  Hickey,  Ro- 
chester; Abram  J.  Katz,  Rochester;  Oliver 
P.  Letchworth,  Buffalo. 

The  conference  met  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Dr.  William  Mabon.  An  ex- 
hibition of  the  work  of  societies  and  in- 
stitutions was  a  telling  feature  of  the 
meeting. 

The  hospitality  of  the  people  of 
Rochester  found  repeated  expression  and 
the  arrangements  for  the  convenience 
of  the  delegates  were  excellent. 

The  conference  elected  the  following 
officers : 

President,  Daniel  B.  Murphy  of  Rochester; 
vice-presidents,  William  Gary  Sanger,  Syra- 
cuse, Paul  M.  Warburg,  New  York,  Charles 
W.  Pilgrim,  Syracuse;  secretary,  Walter  E. 
Kruesi;  treasurer,  Francis  H.  McLean. 

industrial      A     mass     meeting     which 
Education      packed  the  old  low-ceiling- 

Movement.       ed  ^  Qf  C()0per  Union  ^ 

the  evening  and  an  organization  meeting 
in  the  afternoon  which  brought  over  two 
hundred  delegates  together  in  New  York 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  marked 
the  crystalization  last  week  of  the  move- 
ment    for     industrial     education.      The 


National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Industrial  Education  was  the  result. 
Henry  S.  Pritchett  of  Boston,  was  elect- 
ed president.  N.  W.  Alexander  of  Lynn, 
Mass.,  vice-president  and  V.  Everit  Macy 
of  New  York,  treasurer.  A  more  ex- 
tended account  of  the  proceedings  will 
be  published  later. 

Kentucky  state  Four  attendants  at  the 
and^Partfian  Eastern  Kentucky  Asylum 
Pontics.  for  ^g  insane  were  indict- 
ed by  the  grand  jury  for  the  murder  of 
a  patient  on  June  22 ;  one  has  been  con- 
victed of  manslaughter  and  one  of  as- 
sault and  battery.  The  indictments 
against  the  other  two  have  been 
dismissed  for  lack  of  sufficient  evi- 
dence. The  patient  who  was  killed 
was  a  man  particularly  deserving 
of  sympathy — a  young  working  man 
with  a  wife  and  two  children. 
His  wife  became  ill  with  typhoid 
fever  and  after  his  long  day's  work  at 
the  mill  he  spent  his  nights  caring  for 
her.  On  the  day  she  died  he  became 
suddenly  and  violently  insane.  From 
what  is  said  of  his  case  it  appeared  to  be 
a  hopeful  one  and  probably  would  have 
responded  to  scientific  treatment.  The 
treatment  he  received  was  revolting  bru- 
tality. He  was  kept  strapped  to  his 
chair  or  bed  two-thirds  of  the  time,  put 
in  the  "dark  room,"  brutally  beaten,  not 
only  when  troublesome  but  apparently 
when  strapped  and  helpless  and  actually 
done  to  death  by  those  who  were  em- 
ployed to  care  for  him.  Three  weeks 
after  he  left  home — a  powerful  young 
man  in  good  physical  health — his  dis- 
figured corpse  was  returned  to  his  fam- 
ily. 

That  such  a  thing  could  have 
happened  in  this  country  in  this 
century  is  sufficiently  astounding,  but 
an  even  more  appalling  fact  which 
becomes  apparent  from  the  reading  of 
the  newspaper  accounts  of  the  testimony 
in  this  case,  is  that  it  is  not  an  isolated 
and  exceptional  instance  of  abuse,  but 
that  such  things  have  been  happening  and 
are  likely  to  continue  to  happen  under 
the  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  asy- 
lums of  Kentucky — conditions  which 
prevail  also  in  a  number  of  other  states. 
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"These  conditions,"  according  to  an  edi- 
torial article  in  the  Lexington  Herald  of 
September  29, 

are  the  creation  of  an  archaic  and  disgrace- 
ful system  which  has  survived  in  Kentucky- 
longer  than  in  other  states,  under  which  the 
patronage  of  the  state  institutions  is  counted 
a  political  asset  of  the  party  in  control  of 
the  state  government.  *  *  *  Under  the  sys- 
tem in  Kentucky  the  attendants  at  every  asy- 
lum are  appointed  for  reasons  other  than 
their  qualifications  for  the  position.  Their 
wages  are  tolled  for  the  benefit  of  a  factional 
or  party  organization.  Those  who  sell  provi- 
sions, or  clothing,  or  supplies  of  any  kind 
to  the  public  institutions,  support  the  domi- 
nant organization  and  contribute  to  the  cam- 
paign fund.  We  do  not  know  exactly  by 
what  system  this  is  done  or  the  particular 
method  in  use  now,  but  in  one  way  or  an- 
other the  whole  patronage  of  the  institutions 
has  for  years  been  used  to  build  up  the 
party  machine  and  will  continue  to  be  used 
for  that  purpose  until  there  is  an  awakening 
of  the  public  conscience  in  Kentucky. 

The  officers  and  employes  appointed 
under  this  system,  in  their  testimony  at 
the  trials,  combine  unconsciously  to  paint 
a  picture  of  their  institution  which 
strongly  impresses  itself  upon  the  mind 
of  the  reader.  An  ex-superintendent 
says:  "The  doctors  can  not  give  their 
personal  time  and  attention  to  all  the 
patients — it  is  physically  impossible." 
"Visitors  to  the  asylum,"  says  one  famil- 
iar with  conditions,  "have  tried  in  vain 
to  see  a  physician  and  have  been  told 
that  they  were  all  away.  *  *  *  ■  In 
one  Kentucky  asylum,  with  an  all  too 
suggestive  similarity  to  the  habit  of  con- 
victs in  jail,  the  attendants  had  a  system 
of  taps  on  the  water  pipes  whereby  the 
exact  location  of  any  particular  officer 
could  be  known."  A  supervisor  ac- 
knowledges that  he  saw  bruises  on  a  pa- 
tient's body,  heard  him  complain  of  mal- 
treatment, saw  him  strapped  to  the  fur- 
niture, but  made  no  examination  of  the 
case  himself  and  never  called  it  to  the 
attention  of  a  physician.  An  attendant 
says:  "The  only  instructions  I  had  at 
the  asylum  were  to  do  as  the  older  attend- 
ants told  me."  The  night  watchman 
mentions  that  he  gave  patients  hypoder- 
mics and  in  his  judgment,  "had  general 
authority  to  do  this."  In  one  Kentucky 
asylum  a  visitor  coming  in  the  late  winter 
asked  why  the  patients  all  looked  so  pale 
and  was  told  that  they  had  not  been  out 


of  doors  all  winter  because  of  insufficient 
clothing.  From  such  neglect  and  indif- 
ference to  cruelty,  murder  is  not  so  long 
a  step  as  it  might  appear  and  there  are 
probably  states  no.  yet  disgraced  by  a 
public  scandal  where  conditions  are  as 
bad  as  we  know  them  to  be  in  Kentucky. 

Of  course  the  remedy  is  easy  to  pre- 
scribe— the  complete  disassociation  of  the 
state  institutions  from  the  influence  of 
partisan  politics,  with  the  introduction 
of  the  merit  system  in  the  appointment 
of  all  officers  and  employes,  and  sufficient 
appropriations  for  the  humane  and  sci- 
entific treatment  of  the  patients.  In 
states  like  New  York  and  Massachu- 
setts, skilled  physicians,  trained  nurses, 
attractive  surroundings,  good  food  and 
clothing,  freedom  from  restraint,  and 
such  remedial  treatment  as  is  furnished 
by  all  the  appliances  known  to  modern 
science  have  become  matters  of  course, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  and  realize 
that  in  other  parts  of  this  country  the 
methods  of  half  a  century  ago  still  pre- 
vail. 

Fortunately  there  are  many  people  in 
Kentucky  who  are  alive  to  the  need  of 
reform.  One  of  the  newspapers,  the 
Lexington  Herald,  in  addition  to  com- 
plete reports  of  the  trials  and  intelligent 
and  progressive  editorials,  has  published 
a  series  of  contributed  articles  by  a  read- 
er evidently  thoroughly  familiar  with 
modern  methods,  comparing  the  Ken- 
tucky system  of  conducting  state  insti- 
tutions with  that  of  Massachusetts.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  movement  for  re- 
form in  Kentucky  will  gather  such  force 
as  to  carry  the  state  into  the  ranks  of 
those  foremost  in  this  country  in  the  hu- 
mane and  remedial  care  and  treatment 
of  the  insane. 


Southern 


From     Atlanta,     Georgia, 

Kindergarten      CQmes     the     rep0rt     Qf     the 

Settlement.  first  combination  of  free 
kindergarten  and  settlement  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  far  South.  It  is  under  the 
joint  direction  of  the  Free  Kindergarten 
Association  and  the  Federated  Jewish 
Charities.  V.  H.  Kriegshaber  is  presi- 
dent and  Dr.  B.  Wildauer  secretary  and 
treasurer.  The  funds  for  the  building 
which  is  immediately  to  be  erected  were 
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given  by  Mrs.  Maurice  Hirsch  as  a  me- 
morial to  her  husband.  The  remainder 
of  the  money  for  the  purchase  of  prop- 
erty was  secured  by  popular  subscription. 
The  work  done  will  include  classes  in 
English  and  citizenship  for  the  foreign 
population  of  Russians,  Swedes  and  Ger- 
mans residing  in  the  neighborhood  where 
the  new  settlement  house  is  to  be  built. 

The  campaign  The  national  capital  has 
Renewed  in  swung  into  line  again  for 
Washington.     a     vig0rous     campaign     in 

favor  of  the  compulsory  registration  of 
all  consumptives  and  the  free  examina- 
tion by  the  Health  Department  of  all 
samples  of  sputum.  Last  spring  the 
local  committee  on  the  prevention  of  con- 
sumption decided  to  give  up  or  post- 
pone for  a  time  its  advocacy  of  this 
measure  because  a  great  deal  of  violent 
opposition  and  some  unnecessary  mis- 
understandings had  been  engendered 
among  members  of  the  medical  societies. 
It  was  thought  that  delay  might  lead  to 
subsequent  harmony.  There  was  some 
earnest  opposition  to  taking  up  of  the 
cause  again  this  fall  but  the  matter  was 
discussed  at  two  meetings  of  the  com- 
mittee and  it  was  finally  decided  that  the 
committee  should  again  take  up  the  ear- 
nest advocacy  of  the  bill  it  prepared  and 
introduced  last  year.  William  H. 
Baldwin  reviewed  the  efforts  which  the 
Washington  committee  have  made  for 
the  last  three  years  to  promote  such  legis- 
lation and  summarized  reports  which  he 
had  secured  from  fifty-three  other  large 
cities  of  this  country,  where  similar  laws 
are  enforced.  He  also  read  letters  from 
eighteen  physicians  of  national  reputa- 
tion representing  ten  of  the  largest  cities. 
The  report  was  so  convincing  that  the 
committee  voted  for  its  adoption  after  it 
had  been  supported  by  earnest  argu- 
ments from  Gen.  George  M.  Sternberg, 
E.  H.  Hunter,  a  negro  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  committee  of  three  which 
gave  origin  to  the  movement  in  Wash- 
ington, Charles  F.  Weller,  general  sec- 
retary of  the  Associated  Charities,  and 
others. 

The  Jewish  Year  Book  just 
YearJBo'oki!     issued   for  the   year    1906- 
1907  by  the  Jewish  Publi- 
cation Society  of  America,  contains  much 


special  information  of  interest  to  those 
who  are  collecting  Jewish  Americana, 
if  that  word  is  permissible.  Beside  some 
calendars  of  religious  significance,  it  is 
a  record  of  happenings  in  the  national, 
state  and  municipal  affairs  affecting  the 
Jews  and  is  a  bibliography  of  current 
literature  in  magazine  or  more  permanent 
form  pertaining  to  Jewish  life  and  history. 
Of  real  value  for  reference  is  the  tabula- 
tion of  national  Jewish  organizations  and 
of  gifts  and  bequests  to  every  kind  of 
philanthropic  work.  The  account  of  the 
year's  happenings  to  Jews  all  over  the 
world  and  the  summary  of  events  in  Rus- 
sia furnish  material  not  collated  else- 
where with  such  accuracy.  The  Year 
Book  might  easily  become  a  standard  au- 
thority on  national  Jewish  matters  of  the 
same  relative  usefulness  as  the  Charities 
Directory  is  locally,  with  a  yearly  revision 
and  complete  tabulation  of  all  Jewish 
charitable  and  philanthropic  agencies  in 
the  United  States. 


School 

Nurses  in 

Philadelphia. 


Dr.  Coplin  of  the  Health 
Bureau  of  Philadelphia  is 
asking  councils  for  an  ap- 
propriation to  furnish  eight  school 
nurses  for  the  public  schools.  The 
Press  editorially  supports  the  request  as 
follows : 

The  investigation  made  by  the  medical 
inspectors  of  the  Health  Bureau  in  the 
schools  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  the  in- 
telligent care  of  the  nurse  at  the  school  and 
by  her  visit  at  the  home. 

Half  the  time  what  the  doctor  advises  or 
directs  with  reference  to  the  child  is  neg- 
lected by  the  family.  In  many  cases  of  in- 
fectious disease  the  work  of  the  nurse  may 
make  the  difference  between  contagion  or 
escape  by  children.  In  all,  the  daily  visit 
of  the  nurse  to  the  school  makes  the  doctor's 
visit  effective  and  saves  teachers  from  try- 
ing to  do  work  for  which  they  are  not  train- 
ed. 

These  school  nurses,  it  was  proposed  last 
spring,  should  be  paid  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation out  of  the  sum  set  apart  for  schools. 
This  would  be  a  mistake.  The  school  ap- 
propriation is  none  too  big  for  its  own  needs. 

This  particular  work  belongs  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Charities.  It  should 
be  under  the  control  of  the  Health  Bureau. 

The  health  of  our  school  children  is  part 
of  the  hygiene  of  the  city,  and  on  the  whole 
the  most  important  part.  The  city  Health 
Bureau  should  watch  over  it  and  this  cannot 
be  adequately  done  without  the  eight  school 
nurses  for  whom  Dr.  Coplin  asks. 
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Th.  Amortnan   The     American      Humane 

The  American  .  1  •    1  1 

Humane        Association,      which      has 

Association.       ^.^       yearg       of       philan. 

thropic  effort  to  its  credit,  held  its  annual 
session  in  Chicago  on  November  14  and 
15.  The  delegates  were  welcomed  to  the 
city  by  Mayor  Dunne  and  John  L. 
Shorthall,  president  of  the  Illinois  Hu- 
mane Society.  The  opening  address  was 
read  by  President  W.  O.  Stillman  of 
Albany  who  emphasized  the  usefulness 
of  the  work  in  which  the  society  was 
engaged,  aiming  as  it  does  at  heart- 
culture  and  character-building.  He 
predicted  that  in  the  future  it  would  be 
the  heart  and  not  the  brain  that  would 
create  the  largest  and  most  enduring 
monuments.  Referring  to  modern  de- 
velopments in  child-saving  he  urged  in- 
creased attention  to  probation  work  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  he  thought  ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  the  young  people  dealt 
with  in  this  way  could  be  saved  to  good 
citizenship. 

J.  J.  Kelso  of  Toronto,  Canada,  fol- 
lowed with  a  paper  on  the  practicability 
of  curfew  laws.  While  admitting  all  the 
evils  that  result  from  children  being  al- 
lowed to  roam  the  streets,  he  found  by 
actual  experience  the  curfew  law  enact- 
ment was  not  a  success.  It  has  not  been 
properly  enforced  in  any  place  in  which 
it  was  adopted,  it  has  in  fact  been  treated 
with  indifference  and  in  this  way  was 
apt  to  foster  in  the  youthful  mind  a 
disregard  for  all  law.  He  advocated 
dealing  with  the  worst  cases  of  street- 
wandering  under  the  ordinary  procedure 
of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  suppres- 
sion of  indecent  theatrical  posters,  pro- 
hibition of  boys  under  sixteen  from  at- 
tending theatres  without  their  parents, 
and  the  instruction  of  all  young  people 
in  physiological  law. 

Judge  Wilkins  of  Brooklyn  read  a 
paper  for  J.  D.  Lindsay  of  New  York 
dealing  with  the  importance  of  having 
paid  officers  in  societies  for  the  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  children.  This  was 
followed  by  a  paper  from  Benjamin  C. 
Marsh,  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  So- 
ciety to  Protect  Children  from  Cruelty, 
in  which  he  strongly  urged  that  instead 
of  merely   prosecuting   for   cruelty   and 


rescuing  the  child,  the  society  should  at- 
tack the  social  conditions  that  led  to  the 
ill  treatment  or  neglect.  He  claimed  that 
much  of  the  work  of  these  societies 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  district  at- 
torney and  that  it  was  the  millionaires 
who  owned  the  tenements  and  brothels 
who  should  be  prosecuted.  He  further 
advocated  that  no  school  teacher  should 
be  asked  to  teach  more  than  thirty  chil- 
dren so  that  she  could  become  acquainted 
with  the  home  life  and  help  by  he*-  in- 
fluence to  prevent  the  children  from  be- 
ing neglected.  The  society  should  also 
have  a  department  of  publicity  and  edu- 
cation and  a  thorough  system  of  medical 
inspection  of  all  children.  These  views 
while  indorsed  in  the  main  were  regard- 
ed as  outside  the  distinctive  work  of  the 

S.  P.  c.  c. 

Mrs.  Mary  F.  Lovell,  secretary  of  the 
society,  at  the  afternoon  meeting  read  a 
paper  on  the  great  need  that  existed  for 
missionary  work  in  organizing  and  keep- 
ing alive  the  humane  movement  through- 
out the  continent.  She  contended  that 
many  societies  are  started  in  an  earnest 
and  enthusiastic  way  but  they  soon  be- 
come discouraged  and  give  up  because  of 
lack  of  encouragement  from  a ,  central 
bureau.  An  excellent  paper  on  the  work 
of  the  probation  officer  was  read  by  N.  J. 
Walker,  secretary  of  the  Mohawk  and 
Hudson  River  Society.  Jane  Addams 
gave  an  interesting  talk  on  child  labor. 
E.  Fellows  Jenkins,  superintendent  of  the 
New  York  S.  P.  C.  C,  gave  an  account 
of  the  work  carried  on  by  sister  societies 
abroad.  E.  W.  Newhall,  president  of  the 
California  S.  P.  C.  C,  presented  a  paper 
on  the  prevention  of  cruelty  in  San  Fran- 
cisco after  the  earthquake. 

At  the  evening  meeting  in  the  Art  In- 
stitute on  Michigan  Avenue,  the  prin- 
cipal speakers  were:  Judge  Thomas 
Murphy  of  Buffalo,  Judge  Robert  J.  Wil- 
kin of  Brooklyn,  James  M.  Brown  of 
Toledo  and  E.  Fellows  Jenkins  of  New 
York. 

The  second  day  of  the  conference  was 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  matters 
affecting  cruelty  to  animals  and  the  in- 
culcation of  kindness  by  educational 
means. 
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New  York      At  a  meeting  of  the  Hos- 
City  Hospital    pital    Conference    of    New 

Conference.       y^      ^      ^      ^      ^ 

Academy  of  Medicine  on  October  30, 
a  resolution  was  adopted  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  in- 
vestigation to  consist  of  ten  members. 
This  committee  will  be  subdivided  into 
committees  of  one,  to  each  of  which  will 
be  assigned  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing subjects  for  investigation  and  re- 
port: 

Hospital  expenditure, 

Uniform  accounting, 

State  inspection  and  municipal  aid, 

The  distribution  and  classification  of  hos- 
pitals and  hospital  beds  in  relation  to  the 
needs  of  the  community, 

Ambulance  service, 

Dispensaries, 

Medical  organization  and  medical  educa- 
tion, 

Paying  patients, 

Co-operation  of  hospitals  with  each  other 
and  with  other  relief  agencies, 

The  treatment  of  patients  in  their  own 
homes. 

It  is  provided  that  the  committee  of 
investigation  shall  have  the  right  to  of- 
fer reports  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  conference  as  a  body;  but 
each  member  of  the  committee  shall  also 
have  the  right  to  present  to  the  confer- 
ence at  any  regular  meeting,  a  report 
on  the  subject  especially  assigned  to 
him.  The  substance  of  any  report  made 
to  the  conference  by  an  individual  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  of  investigation, 
may  be  published  by  him  unofficially  as  a 
personal  document;  but  no  report  shall 
be  published  as  an  official  document  of 
the  conference  unless  it  shall  have  been 
adopted  by  vote  and  unless,  following  its 
adoption,  its  publication  is  ordered  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  executive 
committee. 


trained  workers  in  charity  of  the  me- 
diaeval period  of  development,  were 
heard  to  remark  that  "the  thing  was 
surely  absurd,  almost  laughable  in  the 
nature  of  its  proportions."  New  words 
for  defining  it  would  be  acceptable  were 
they  obtainable,  but  for  the  present  the 
president  of  the  conference  has  fixed  up- 
on its  characteristics  a  title  of  his  own  in- 
vention— ' 'constructive  and  preventive." 
Joseph  Lee,  the  president,  has  added  a 
distinct  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
charity  in  his  paper  on  Charity  and  De- 
mocracy, which  will  be  published  in  a 
later  issue  of  Charities  and  The  Com- 
mons. 

On  the  opening  evening  a  paper  was 
read  by  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot  on  The 
Campaign  Against  Disease.  Dr.  Cabot 
followed  the  characteristic  treatment  of 
preventive  medicine  which  marks  him 
as  a  constructive  sociologist,  psycholo- 
gist and  physician.  The  main  lines  of 
attack  as  outlined  by  him  included  a  bet- 
ter development  of  home  and  hospital 
treatment  for  tuberculosis  and  proper 
occupation  for  patients ;  public  education 
as  to  the  serious  results  of  venereal  dis- 
eases, diphtheria  and  other  contagious 
maladies,  and  their  relation  to  tubercu- 
losis ;  school  inspection  in  all  its  phases ; 
school  hygiene ;  public  instruction  in  pre- 
venting and  curing  diseases,  through 
schools,  in  the  newspapers, — by  philan- 
thropic advertising  and  by  exhibits ;  the 
suppression  of  evil  advertisements,  se- 
cret remedies,  quacks  and  frauds ;  pro- 
tection against  dangerous  trades  and 
child  labor;  the  work  of  a  proposed 
national  department  of  health,  state 
boards  of  health;  municipal  health  reg- 
ulations, district  and  school  nursing ;  and, 
finally,  a  campaign  for  mental  health, 
and  its  relation  to  social  work. 


The  Massa-  The  fourth  session  of  the 
c  Stote  s       Massachusetts    State    Con- 

Conference.  ference  of  Charities  was 
significant  probably  more  because  of  the 
nature  of  its  program  than  because  of 
any  particular  part  of  the  program.  The 
constructive  side  of  charity,  heretofore 
relegated  to  a  distinctly  secondary  po- 
sition in  these  conferences,  came  to  the 
front  in  a  way  so  pronounced  that  many 


The  Boy       ^  profitable  discussion  cen- 

Probiem  in      tered   around    a   paper   on 

the  country.    Thg      Country     Boy,     by 

(jreorge  E.  Johnson,  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Hyde  Park,  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Johnson  said  that, 

successful  manhood  must  be  preceded  by 
successful  boyhood.  While  truly  successful 
manhood  depends  upon  character,  successful 
boyhood   depends   largely   upon  opportunity. 


The  Boy  Problem  in  the  Country 
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The  lack  of  opportunity  of  many  city  chil- 
dren for  successful  childhood  has  been  wide- 
ly recognized;  but  country  children,  it  has 
generally  been  supposed,  have  all  the  oppor- 
tunity needed.  This  is  a  mistake.  There 
are  needs  of  country  children,  which  if  they 
are  not  so  dire  as  those  of  many  city  chil- 
dren, are  very  great.  A  lack  of  the  right 
kind  of  play  life,  of  intelligent  contact  with 
nature  and  of  well-directed  energy,  are  no- 
ticeable in  the  case  of  a  great  class  of  boys 
and  girls  of  our  country  towns  and  villages. 

To  meet  the  need  of  the  boys  of  a  certain 
country  town,  a  vacation  school  was  recent- 
ly opened  for  six  weeks  in  July  and  August. 
The  public  school  plant  was  used.  The 
playground  afforded  opportunity  for  free 
play  and  for  directed  plays  and  games.  The 
interest  in  nature,  which  undirected  often 
leads  to  wanton  cruelty  and  misappropria- 
tion, was  directed  into  legitimate  and  profit- 
able channels.  The  wood-work  room  sup- 
plied opportunity  for  the  construction  of 
toys  and  much  apparatus  used  in  the  school. 
Gardening  was  followed  under  the  charge 
of  a  professional  gardener. 

A  printing  press  supplied  continued  occu- 
pation for  would-be  printers  and  journal- 
ists, the  musicians  formed  an  orchestra 
which  delighted  the  performers  if  not  those 
who  listened,  and  the  ponds  and  streams 
of  the  town  furnished  swimming  pools, 
where  nearly  every  boy  learned  to  swim  in 
a  safe  and  proper  manner. 

There  were  no  unusual  conditions  to  favor 
the  success  of  such  a  school  in  the  town 
where  it  was  held.  As  successful  and  econ- 
omical a  school  might  be  conducted  in  any 
country  town  or  village  almost  in  the  coun- 
try. 

The  discussion  which  followed  gave 
hardly  as  satisfactory  a  clue  to  the  range 
of  opinion  on  the  matter  as  is  obtainable 
from  recent  correspondence  on  the  same 
subject.  One  writer,  pessimistic  to  the 
extreme,  said  of  his  village  that  two  or 
three  degenerates,  genuine  Lombroso 
types,  afflicted  the  place,  disturbances, 
vandalism,  vulgarity  and  stealing  being 
their  particular  delight.  The  only  po- 
liceman was  characterized  as  a  compound 
of  dementia  and  paralysis,  for  whom  the 
boys  had  no  respect  and  whom  they 
would  on  occasion  rob  of  his  hat  and 
billy,  terrorize  the  citizens,  and  go  un- 
molested. In  another  place  the  respon- 
sibility was  shouldered  by  the  citizens, 
one  of  whom  said: 


The  boy  problem  is  first  of  all  the  man 
problem.  "The  boy  is  father  to  the  man,"  is 
quoted  too  frequently  in  disregard  of  the 
much  more  important  and  vital  truth  that 
the  man  is  father  of  the  boy.  All  men  are 
fathers  to  all  boys.  Some  boy  is  imitating 
each  man  and  some  men  are  being  imitated 
by  many  boys.  We  had  to  get  at  the  men 
and  the  women;  to  smooth  out  and  so  far 
as  possible  obliterate  the  foolish  differences 
of  race,  creed  and  social  condition  that 
create  "uptown"  and  "downtown,"  keep 
adults  from  knowing  each  other's  hearts 
and  lead  the  youngsters  to  make  faces  in 
school  and  revile  each  other  on  the  street. 
So  a  body  of  men  who  knew  and  trusted  each 
other  thoroughly,  including  a  wise  and 
broad-minded  Catholic  priest,  a  Congrega- 
tional minister,  a  local  editor,  several  mill 
men,  some  of  the  operatives,  Catholic  and 
Protestant  alike,  took  this  problem  in  hand 
and  by  all  means  at  command  blended  the 
people  that  make  the  town. 

This  shows  a  community  at  work,  a 
community  as  one;  and  the  boy  problem 
disappears. 

These  two  points  of  view  show  the 
range  of  the  subject  of  boys  in  the  coun- 
try towns  and  the  range  of  methods  of 
solution.  Seldom,  however,  do  com- 
munities assume  the  responsibility,  as  in 
the  second  instance  mentioned,  the  usual 
custom  being  to  try  to  throw  it  entirely 
upon  the  boys  or  upon  the  least  com- 
petent portion  of  the  parents  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  last  session  of  the  conference  was 
devoted  to  The  Liquor  Law  and  its  Ad- 
ministration in  Suburban  Cities.  The 
leading  paper,  by  Hon.  Arthur  Lyman, 
will  be  covered  elsewhere.  The  chair- 
man of  the  section,  Rev.  T.  F.  Wright, 
of  Cambridge,  said  that  the  cause  of 
the  home,  the  school,  the  church  and  the 
philanthropic  institutions  demands  no 
license  vigorously  voted  and  then  rigor- 
ously enforced. 

The  conference  elected  the  following 
officers:  Hon.  Charles  A.  De  Courcey, 
juclge  of  the  superior  court  at  Lawrence, 
president;  Abraham  C.  Ratshesky,  Bos- 
ton, and  Dr.  J.  T.  Adams,  Pittsfield, 
vice-presidents;  Seymour  H.  Stout,  Bos- 
ton, secretary. 
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Notes 

Council  of  Jewish  Women. — $3,145  col- 
lected for  relief  in  San  Francisco  is  the  re- 
port from  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 
The  national  executive  of  the  council  met  in 
New  York  city  on  November  12,  and  further 
reported  that  the  new  committee  on  immi- 
great  aid  has  undertaken  an  investigation 
of  the  living  and  industrial  condition  of 
2,000  Jewish  immigrant  girls  between  the 
ages  of  eleven  and  thirty  years  with  a  view 
to  bettering  their  condition.  The  New  York 
section  contributed  $200  for  the  work  of  the 
national  committee;  a  Russian  society  in 
Pittsburg  contributed  $50  and  $1,000  was 
appropriated  from  the  national  treasury  for 
the  work  of  this  committee.  The  next  exec- 
utive meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Jamestown 
Exposition. 

Jewish  Settlement  "Work,  in  Baltimore. — 
Maccabean  House  in  Baltimore,  a  settlement 
whose  work  is  entirely  among  boys,  has 
elected  Miss  Minnie  D.  Hanaw,  a  student  in  the 
1906  summer  session  of  the  New  York  School 
of  Philanthropy,  head-resident.  The  Daught- 
ers in  Israel  in  that  city,  who  have  an  es- 
tablished home  for  working  girls  and  also 
do  general  settlement  work  for  girls  and 
women,  have  selected  Miss  Annette  Mann, 
also  a  summer  school  student,  as  superin- 
tendent and  head-worker.  In  addition  to 
their  work  at  the  School  of  Philanthropy 
both  workers  have  had  experience  in  other 
cities  in  settlement  work.  Miss  Hanaw 
spent  five  years  at  Neighborhood  House  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Miss  Mann  has  worked 
in  Cincinnati.  Miss  Hanaw  is  assisted  by 
Mr.  F.  W.  Pinner  of  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Harlem  Federation  for  Jewish  Communal. 
— Some  two  years  ago  a  movement  was 
started  on  the  upper  East  Side  of  New  York 
city  in  the  interest  of  the  Jewish  youth  of 
the  neighborhood.  Three  small  flats  were 
rented,  a  head  worker  put  in  charge  and 
clubs  and  classes  organized  under  the  lead- 
ership of  volunteer  workers.  As  the  inter- 
est in  the  organization  grew  the  old  quarters 
became  crowded,  and  recently  sufficient 
funds  were  collected  to  purchase  a  small 
house  at  240  E.  105th  street.  This  building 
will  be  officially  opened  on  the  first  Sunday 
in  December.  The  organization  also  main- 
tains an  evening  branch  at  Temple  Israel 
Sisterhood,  311  E.  116th  street. 

The  association  was  originally  termed  the 
Harlem  Federation  for  Jewish  Communal 
as  it  was  planned  to  include  only  represent- 
atives of  existing  societies.  The  idea  was  im- 
practicable, however,  and  although  still  a 
federation  in  name,  the  association  is  a  sep- 
arate  organization. 

The  officers  are:  Dr.  Maurice  Harris, 
president;  Daniel  P.  Hays,  treasurer;  E.  A. 
Cohen  and  B.  Corn,  secretaries. 

Lectures  on  Municipal  Government. — Un- 
der  the   auspices   of  the  University   Settle- 


ment Association  of  Cincinnati,  a  compre- 
hensive lecture  course  on  municipal  govern- 
ment is  being  conducted  in  Pythian  Armory 
hall  in  that  city.  Among  the  topics  and 
speakers  are:  History  of  Cincinnati,  Charles 
T.  Greve;  Duties  and  Difficulties  of  the 
Mayor,  Edward  Dempsey;  The  Citizen  and 
His  City,  Elliot  H.  Pendleton;  Municipal 
Housecleaning,  Harry  R.  Probasco;  Munici- 
pal Franchises,  Frederick  Howe;  Public 
School  Education  for  Public  Service,  Dr.  J. 
M.  Withrow;  The  Function  of  Political  Par- 
ties, H.  L.  Gordon;  Primary  Law  Reform, 
A.  J.  Freiberg;  Neighborhood  Recreation 
Parks,  Max  Senior. 

Public  School  Boys7  Club. — Another  pub- 
lic school  house  has  been  put  to  use  for 
boys'  club  purposes  in  Syracuse.  Through 
the  enterprise  of  the  Solway  Guild  the  base- 
ment of  Porter  School  in  the  west  end  of 
Syracuse  has  been  fitted  into  a  game  room 
and  a  basket  ball  arena.  The  club  was 
opened  in  October,  and  the  local  board  of 
education  is  favorable  to  the  extension  of 
the  work  in  other  schools. 

The  Vanguard. — Volume  I  and  number  I 
of  The  Vanguard,  a  monthly  bulletin  issued 
by  the  Kentucky  Anti-Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion, has  just  appeared.  The  officers  of  the 
association  follow: 

W.  C,  Nones,  president;  Rev.  W.  H.  Ram- 
say, 1st  vice-president;  Dr.  J.  A.  Flexner, 
2nd  vice-president;  Theodore  Harris,  treas- 
urer; Thomas  D.  Osborne,  secretary.  Exec- 
utive committee,  Mrs.  John  Little,  C.  L. 
Adler,  Marshall  Bullitt,  A.  T.  Macdonald, 
Dr.  S.  A.  Hartwell,  Dr.  Dunning  S.  Wilson, 
R.  W.  Bingham,  Bernard  Flexner,  George  L. 
Sehon. 

A  Canadian  Institutional  Appointment. — 
Dr.  C.  B.  Coughlin  of  Peterboro,  Ontario, 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Belle- 
ville, succeeding  R.  Mathison,  who  was  su- 
perintendent for  over  twenty  years.  Dr. 
Coughlin  has  been  active  in  the  political 
life  of  the  province.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Provincial  Board  of  Health. 

New  York  State  Sanitary  Officers'  Confer- 
ence.— The  sixth  annual  conference  of  the 
health  boards  and  health  officers  of  New 
York  state,  which  has  hitherto  held  all  of 
its  meetings  in  Albany,  met  in  Syracuse  last 
month  with  an  attendance  of  about  400 
delegates. 

Half  of  the  time  was  devoted  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  tuberculosis;  the  Boston  exhibit 
was  on  hand  to  make  the  problem  and  its 
treatment  stand  out  concretely.  Among  the 
speakers  were:  Dr.  Lawrason  Brown  of  the 
Adirondack  cottage,  Dr.  Herbert  M.  King  of 
the  Loomis  Sanitorium,  Dr.  M.  P.  Ravenal, 
Dr.  Billings,  Dr.  J.  L.  Heffron  and  Dr.  S.  A. 
Knopf.  Other  subjects  discussed  were  meat 
inspection,  pure  foods,  water  supplies,  sew- 
.age,  medical  inspection  in  the  schools,  and 
fumigation. 


Parents'  Associations  and   tKe  Public  ScKools 


Fannie    Fern  Andrews,   Boston 


The  formation  of  parents'  associations 
connected  with  the  schools  is  a  part  of 
the  wider  movement  for  the  social  utiliza- 
tion of  the  school  plant.  Within  recent 
years  it  has  come  to  the  minds  of  many 
that  the  public  school,  with  its  expensive 
equipment  should  be  used  for  the  public 
benefit  more  than  five  hours  a  day,  five 
days  in  the  week,  and  forty  weeks  in 
the  year.  Evening  schools,  playgrounds, 
vacation  schools,  school  gardens,  evening 
lectures,  educational  centers,  mothers' 
clubs,  and  parents'  associations,  are  ex- 
pressions of  the  conviction  that  the  school 
should  be  the  common  educational  and 
social  center  of  the  neighborhood;  that 
its  functions  are  no  longer  confined  to 
the  narrow  boundaries  of  a  school  for 
children.  These  various  forms  of  educa- 
tional extension  have  proved  that  the 
school  is  capable  of  becoming  a  stimulus 
to  the  higher  intellectual  and  social  life 
of  the  people.  The  movement  has  gone 
on  almost  of  itself,  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  which  indicates  a  common  de- 
sire among  the  people  to  make  the  school 
serve  all  members  of  the  community. 

The  first  step  in  the  extension  of  the 
use  of  school  buildings  beyond  the  tra- 
ditional five-hour  limit,  was  the  evening 
school,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  offer 
evening  academic  instruction  to  those  en- 
gaged in  work  during  the  daytime.  Be- 
gun many  years  ago,  the  haphazard 
course  of  study  is  developing  into  a 
graded  and  progressive  course  of  in- 
struction ranging  from  primary  through 
high  school  work.  This  development  is 
keeping  a  fair  pace  with  the  new  sub- 
jects introduced  into  the  day  school  and 
is  adapting  itself  more  and  more  to  the 
particular  needs  of  the  pupils.  With 
this  progress  in  the  character  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  subject  matter,  more- 
over, has  come  a  corresponding  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  the  teaching;  and 
the  two  have  combined  to  increase 
the  attendance  and  establish  the  evening 
school  as  an  integral  part  of  the  public 
school  system. 
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The  evening  school,  therefore,  is  an  ex- 
tension of  the  function  of  the  public  day 
school  along  similar  lines  and  for  a  similar 
purpose,  namely, — the  acquirement  of  an 
academic  education.  Gradually  there 
grew  into  shape  the  idea  that  the  school 
should  minister  to  other  needs  of  the 
community  besides  the  purely  educational. 
The  playground  and  vacation  school 
movement  sought  to  open  school  yards 
where  children  could  enjoy  various 
amusements  in  safety,  and  to  utilize  the 
school  houses  for  recreation,  study  and 
instruction.  This  special  educational 
service  is  unquestionably  of  great  bene- 
fit, especially  to  the  poorer  children  of 
the  crowded  districts  whose  only  play- 
ground is  the  street.  In  affording  a 
means  of  healthful  amusement,  in  keep- 
ing the  children  from  the  pernicious  in- 
fluence of  the  streets,  and  in  cultivating 
the  habit  of  useful  occupation,  the  va- 
cation school  has  justified  its  right  to  be 
placed  upon  as  permanent  a  basis  as  the 
regular  day  schools.  In  fact,  vacation 
schools  have  been  adopted  as  part  of 
the  public  school  system  in  nearly  all  the 
large  cities  of  the  country,  and  in  many 
rural  towns. 

The  school  garden  is  another  evidence 
of  the  idea  that  the  school  should  extend 
its  functions.  Beginning  first  as  an  ad- 
junct to  nature  study  work,  developing 
into  the  vegetable  garden  with  individual 
plots,  it  has,  along  with  other  school 
activities,  extended  its  influence  to  the 
home.  Thus  we  have  the  home  garden. 
Both  the  school  garden  and  the  home 
garden  have  demonstrated  their  worth 
as  permanent  factors  in  the  education  of 
the  child.  They  are  found  in  cities,  and 
in  rural  districts. 

More  than  fifteen  years  ago  a  few 
discerning  people  thought  out  a  further 
plan  for  extending  education  to  the  adult 
population — courses  of  free  evening 
lectures.  The  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
people  and  the  systematic  arrangement  of 
the  lectures,  endeavoring  to  meet  all 
tastes  and  capacities,  lead  one  to  believe 
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that  these  courses  might  easily  develop 
into  a  people's  university  affording  an 
opportunity  for  all  people  to  acquire 
through  the  lecture  system  the  elements 
of  a  broad,  general  education  from  the 
best  teachers.  "No  power,"  quotes  Dr. 
Henry  M.  Leipziger,  supervisor  of  lec- 
tures in  New  York  city,  "in  human  ex- 
perience has  wrought  such  mighty  influ- 
ence as  the  spoken  word."  New  York,  un- 
doubtedly, gives  us  the  best  example  of 
this  extension  of  the  school  system. 

The  next  notable  development  in  the 
school  extension  movement  is  the  edu- 
cational center.  This  idea  has  probably 
been  worked  out  more  fully  in  Boston 
than  in  any  other  place.  The  motive 
here  has  been  to  offer  any  kind  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  that  would  appeal  to 
the  inclinations  of  the  people  of  a  given 
neighborhood.  The  educational  center 
also  provides  opportunities  for  the  chil- 
dren of  school  age  to  come  to  the  school 
rooms  in  the  evening  for  study  and  rec- 
reation and  aims  to  gather  boys  from  the 
street  and  organize  them  in  clubs.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  a  schedule  large- 
ly confined  to  industrial  lines  attracts  the 
greatest  number  of  people.  Instruction 
in  domestic  science,  dressmaking,  millin- 
ery, civil  service,  steam  engineering,  elec- 
tricity, mechanical  drawing,  physical 
training,  with  the  addition  of  music,  pop- 
ular lectures  and  entertainments,  have 
proved  eminently  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  a  particular  neighborhood.  The 
whole  aim  has  seemed  to  be  to  make  the 
schoolhouse  a  social  focus  from  which 
will  emanate  influences  that  will  refine 
and  elevate  the  social  status  of  a  neigh- 
borhood. The  financial  question  has 
checked  the  growth  of  the  educational 
center  in  Boston  which  began  in  April, 
1902,  although  the  importance  of  con- 
tinuing and  developing  this  idea  has  be- 
come fully  recognized. 

Mothers'  clubs  and  parents'  associa- 
tions represent  another  step  in  the  social 
utilization  of  the  schools.  This  move- 
ment began  with  the  kindergarten  which 
established  the  custom  of  holding 
mothers'  meetings.  In  these  meetings, 
the  mothers  and  kindergartner  talk  over 
the  children  and  discuss  the  functions 
of  the  home  as  related  to  those  of  the 
school.     In  many  places,  this  mutual  co- 


operation between  kindergartner  and 
mother,  has  grown  until  regularly  or- 
ganized mothers'  clubs  have  been  formed. 
These  have  much  advantage  over  the 
mothers'  meetings;  for  permanent  or- 
ganization brings  with  it  permanent  in- 
terest. Mothers'  meetings  and  mothers' 
clubs,  however,  have  not  been  limited  to 
the  kindergarten;  they  are  also  found  in 
connection  with  the  higher  grades  of  the 
school.  Moreover,  the  idea  has  grown 
until  the  mothers'  clubs  have  developed 
into  parents'  meetings  and  parents'  clubs 
or  parents'  associations,  as  they  are 
called.  Fathers,  as  well  as  mothers,  have 
become  interested  in  the  work.  These  as- 
sociations are  not  compulsory  but  have 
generally  been  formed  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  school  principal,  either  by  his  own 
personal  efforts  or  at  the  suggestion  of 
parents  or  citizens. 

Several  women's  organizations  have 
become  interested  in  this  movement,  and 
have  been  of  material  assistance  to  teach- 
ers and  parents  in  getting  them  together. 
Probably  the  body  which  has  accomplish- 
ed the  most  in  this  direction  is  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  Mothers,  which  has 
for  one  of  its  chief  aims  the  formation 
of  mothers'  clubs  and  parent-teacher  as- 
sociations. It  has  a  state  organizer  in 
nearly  every  state  in  the  Union,  and 
many  hundreds  of  clubs  formed  under  its 
direction  are  doing  most  commendable 
work.  Their  object  is,  according  to 
x^rticle  II  of  the  constitution:  "To  bring 
into  closer  relation  the  home  and  the 
school;  that  parents  and  teachers  may 
intelligently  co-operate  in  the  education 
of  the  child."  Each  association  joins  the 
National  Congress  of  Mothers  which  pro- 
vides helpful  literature  on  subjects  of 
interest  to  parents  and  teachers,  and  also 
offers  suggestive  programs  and  speakers. 

All  these  methods  for  the  social  utili- 
zation of  the  schools  are  reinforced  by  a 
public  opinion  which  is  constantly  look- 
ing to  the  school  to  minister  more  and 
more  to  the  needs  of  the  community. 
This  idea  is  embodied  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  Boston  School  Board  for  1902,  as 
expressed  in  the  following  passage: 

This  development  of  the  uses  to  which 
the  school  plant  may  be  devoted  has  taken 
place  within  a  very  short  time,  and  has  by 
no  means  reached  its  limit.      Several  build- 
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ings  contain  convenient  and  well  equipped 
bathing  facilities.  The  new  high  school 
houses  have  suitable  gymnasia  adapted  for 
classes  in  physical  training,  which  will  soon 
undoubtedly  be  used  for  such  purposes  for 
the  benefit  of  those  living  in  their  respective 
neighborhoods.  There  are  many  other  uses 
to  which  the  school  plant  may  be  put  for  the 
public  good.  Such  structures  as  our  newer 
buildings  are  examples  of  may  be  availed 
of  during  the  hours  when  the  pupils  are  not 
in  attendance,  for  social  gatherings,  and  for 
meetings  of  local  societies;  in  brief,  the 
school  house  should  be  used  by  the  people 
for  such  purposes  as  the  people  themselves 
may  deem  for  their  own  benefit,  and  from  it 
should  radiate  an  atmosphere  of  mutual 
sympathy  and  helpfulness. 

A  careful  study  of  the  factors  in  this 
general  movement  will  show  that  with 
the  exception  of  mothers'  clubs  and  par- 
ents' associations,  all  have  been  recog- 
nized to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  as  activi- 
ties that  should  properly  come  under  the 
direct  control  of  school  officials.  Moth- 
ers' clubs  and  parents'  associations  on  the 
other  hand  are  forces  embodying  the  co- 
operation of  school  officials  and  parents. 

increasing  the  A  community  should  be 
Day  school's  concerned  with  two  great 
c  ency*  sociological  problems — the 
education  and  development  of  the  child 
to  his  greatest  efficiency  and  the  elevation 
of  the  intellectual  and  social  life  of  adults. 
The  two  institutions  which  have  a  com- 
mon interest  in  solving  these  problems 
are  the  school  and  the  home — the  teacher 
and  the  parent,  the  citizen  in  general.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  co-operative  method 
is  necessary  for  the  best  solution  of  the 
problems.  Through  co-operation,  the 
teacher  is  able  to  understand  the  view- 
point of  the  parent,  who  in  turn  will 
learn  to  appreciate  the  motive  of  the 
teacher  in  performing  his  functions  in 
the  educational  system. 

Of  all  the  ways  for  utilizing  the  school 
plant,  the  greatest  importance  must  be  at- 
tached to  the  co-operative  force,  which 
has  fittingly  been  termed  by  the  National 
Congress  of  Mothers,  "parent-teacher 
association."  This  can  be  made  the  one 
unifying  force  in  solving  the  sociological 
problems  of  every  community.  Not  only 
does  it  represent  one  means  for  the  social 
utilization  of  the  schools,  but  a  body 
whose  functions  include  and  compre- 
hend all  the  others.     By  the  nature  of  its 


organization,  it  must  act  as  the  corre- 
lating medium  of  all  these  efforts.  In 
other  words,  it  must  take  an  attitude  on 
all  forms  of  educational  endeavor,  and 
help  each  to  fulfill  its  functions.  It  there- 
fore is  concerned  not  only  with  educa- 
tional extension  work,  but  also  with  the 
problems  of  the  day  school  as  well.  This 
latter  function,  however,  is  usually  con- 
sidered the  main  if  not  the  whole  concern 
of  a  parent-teacher  association.  This  is, 
however,  much  narrower  than  its  real 
scope;  although  if  its  work  were  limited 
to  an  active  interest  in  the  day  school,  it 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  the 
sociological  problems  of  the  community; 
for  undoubtedly  the  day  school  is  the 
greatest  factor  in  educating  and  develop- 
ing the  child  to  his  greatest  efficiency, 
which  is,  after  all,  the  foundation  for  the 
elevation  of  the  intellectual  and  social 
life  of  adults.  But  still  the  parent-teach- 
er association,  as  the  other  forms  of 
social  educational  endeavor,  must  act  as 
the  opportunist,  and  seize  every  means 
which  will  immediately  benefit  the  com- 
munity. 

How  can  such  an  association  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  day  school  ?  First,  it 
can  establish  a  co-operative  spirit  be- 
tween teacher  and  parent  and  thus  help 
immeasurably  to  make  this  part  of  the 
educational  system  answer  the  fullest 
needs  of  the  children.  Both  the  parent 
and  the  teacher  have  distinct  functions 
to  perform ;  yet  these  overlap  in  a  large 
measure.  The  teacher  is  charged  with 
the  intellectual,  physical  and  moral  wel- 
fare of  the  child  five  or  six  hours  a  day 
for  forty  weeks  in  the  year.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  time  the  responsibility 
rests  with  the  parent. 

Each  has  a  difficult  task  to  perform. 
Sometimes  the  parent  fancies  that  the 
teacher  could  exert  a  greater  influence 
for  the  child's  welfare;  and  oftentimes 
the  teacher  attributes  unsatisfactory  re- 
sults to  the  failure  of  the  parent  in  per- 
forming his  part  of  the  work.  The  real 
trouble  is  not  with  the  parent,  the  teacher, 
or  the  child,  but  with  the  way  in  which 
responsibility  is  divided.  The  remedy  is 
co-operation  of  the  parent  and  teacher. 

At  the  present  time  the  parent  seldom 
comes    to    the    school.     His    visits    are 
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chiefly  confined  to  exhibition  and  gradua- 
tion days,  or  to  such  times  when  a  diffi- 
culty arises  between  the  child  and  the 
teacher.  This  custom  has  brought  about 
a  lack  of  that  co-operation  necessary  for 
the  best  welfare  of  the  child ;  and  has  re- 
sulted sometimes  in  developing  a  hostile 
feeling  between  the  parent  and  the  teach- 
er, under  which  circumstances  neither 
can  perform  his  functions  to  the  best 
advantage. 

The  attitude  of  the  great  majority  of 
parents  is  one  of  indifference  to  the 
school  and  its  problems ;  this  comes  from 
a  lack  of  knowledge.  From  the  same 
source,  springs  the  attitude  of  those 
parents  having  no  particular  fault  to  find, 
yet  somehow  think  that  the  school  is  not 
just  what  it  should  be;  and  more  sig- 
nificantly still  does  this  lack  of  knowledge 
tend  to  create  the  body  of  aggrieved 
parents  who  believe  that  something  is 
radically  wrong.  An  acquaintance  with 
the  problems  of  the  teacher  would  turn 
indifference  into  interest  and  undoubtedly 
change  the  attitude  of  passive  and  active 
hostility  into  one  of  sympathy  with  the 
teacher  and  his  work.  Knowledge  of 
each  other's  problems  is  the  essential 
means  of  creating  a  co-operative  spirit 
between  teacher  and  parent. 

The  parent-teacher  association  affords 
the  greatest  opportunity  for  imparting 
this  knowledge  to  the  parent  and  to  the 
teacher.  In  fact,  to  study  the  problems 
of  home  and  school  is  the  first  duty  of 
such  an  association.  The  teacher's  prob- 
lems are  great  in  number  and  little  under- 
stood by  the  parent;  and  equally  great 
and  unappreciated  is  the  parent's  share  of 
the  work. 

One  of  the  essential  quali- 

Hc£nPHe?pt5     ficati°ns  of  2L  good  School  is 

regular  and  prompt  attend- 
ance. It  is  clear  that  the  parent  has  much 
to  do  in  securing  this.  When  he  is  made 
to  realize  that  regular  attendance  is 
necessary  for  the  child  if  he  is  to  pro- 
gress regularly,  and  further  when  he  is 
made  to  appreciate  how  irregularity  on 
the  part  of  any  member  of  the  school 
causes  delay  and  loss  to  the  class  as  a 
whole,  he  is  willing  many  times  to  waive 
his  personal  reasons  for  keeping  the  child 
from  school. 


Home  work  under  the  guidance  of  the 
teacher  can  be  made  one  of  the  most  far 
reaching  influences  of  the  school  if  the 
parent  is  in  sympathy  with  it.  The 
teacher,  however,  must  be  the  controlling 
factor,  and  nowhere  does  he  find  a  great- 
er opportunity  to  display  his  skill.  Home 
work  means  something  broader  than  the 
study  of  home  lessons.  It  means  rather 
the  direction  of  the  child's  activities  in 
general  by  the  teacher  outside  of  school. 
He  can,  for  example,  with  the  aid  of 
the  parent  direct  the  child's  reading.  To 
stimulate  the  child  to  make  gardens  is 
one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  of  the 
teacher. 

The  child  can  also  continue  his  man- 
ual training  in  the  home.  He  can  make 
things  to  bring  to  school  for  the  general 
good.  The  parent  can  make  effective 
the  sewing  and  cooking  instruction  given 
in  school  by  encouraging  the  girls  to 
cook  for  the  home  and  to  make  useful 
articles,  either  for  the  family  or  for  their 
own  personal  wear.  The  home  might 
be  the  practical  workshop  for  the  cook- 
ing and  sewing  teacher;  and  the  ordi- 
nary parent  would  be  quite  willing  to 
help  to  make  it  so. 

It  almost  wholly  rests  with  the  parent 
to  send  the  child  to  school  clean.  The 
teacher  feels  keenly  the  detrimental  ef- 
fect of  soiled  and  torn  clothing  and  an 
unkempt  body;  and  for  the  good  of  the 
child  and  for  the  common  good  of  the 
school,  he  teaches,  more  or  less  tactfully, 
the  virtue  of  being  clean.  Actual  wash- 
ing is  sometimes  necessary  and  the 
scnool  bath  comes  into  good  use.  If 
the  parent  could  be  made  to  see,  and  ex- 
perience has  proved  that  he  can,  the 
physical  dangers  of  being  unclean,  the 
school  bath  would  be  much  less  neces- 
sary for  actual  cleaning,  although  it 
would  always  be  a  healthful  adjunct  to 
the  school  plant  for  those  children  who 
have  no  adequate  facilities  for  thorough 
bathing  at  home. 

Almost  innumerable  are  the  ways  in 
whicn  the  parent  can  co-operate  with  the 
teacher  in  the  moral  development  of  the 
child.  Street  company,  promiscuous 
theatre-going,  an  unhealthy  home  atmos- 
phere, factors  that  are  almost  under  the 
entire  control  of  the  parent,  many  times 
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completely  offset  the  teacher's  efforts  in 
moral  training.  The  teacher  can  never 
hope  to  obliterate  the  evil  results  attend- 
ing these  conditions  without  the  help  of 
the  parent,  who  must  undoubtedly  take 
the  initiative. 

The  question  of  truancy  is  a  matter 
that  concerns  equally  the  parent  and 
teacher.  Each  must  study  the  child. 
It  is  surprising  how  quickly  a  trouble- 
some affair  will  sometimes  be  cleared 
up  after  a  conference  with  the  parent, 
'me  special  classes  for  unruly  pupils, 
which  are  beginning  to  be  started,  can 
only  attain  the  best  results  when  the  par- 
ent is  in  sympathy  with  their  aims. 

Probably  none  of  the  problems  of  the 
teacher  appeal  more  naturally  and  direct- 
ly to  the  parent  than  those  which  come 
under  moral  training.  Every  parent, 
even  though  he  is  not  good  himself, 
wants  his  child  to  be  good ;  but  he  is 
usually  unable  to  analyze  the  influences 
that  keep  the  child  from  being  good. 
1  hese  have  to  be  pointed  out  to  him,  and 
in  no  other  case  will  the  teacher  find 
such  a  responsive  chord. 

Contrasted  with  the  moral  training  of 
the  child  whose  meaning  the  parent  can 
understand  by  instinct,  is  the  physical 
development  which  is  based  on  scientific 
principles,  which  are  rarely  understood 
by  the  parent.  A  strong  body  nur- 
tured in  a  moral  atmosphere  is  impera- 
tive if  the  child  is  to  receive  the  greatest 
benefit  from  the  school ;  and  no  one  is 
more  responsible  for  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  child  than  the  parent.  The 
teacher's  work  in  this  direction,  depends, 
in  a  large  measure,  upon  the  efficiency 
of  the  parent  in  performing  his  func- 
tions. It  is  almost  useless  to  present 
arithmetic,  geography,  or  history  to  a 
tired  or  hungry  child;  to  one  whose 
senses  are  dulled  by  cigarette  smoking; 
to  one  who  sees  or  hears  indistinctly ; 
or  to  a  child  who  is  actually  sick.  Many 
parents  do  not  realize  the  value  of  a 
fresh,  clear  mind  in  the  school-room, 
which  is  dependent  upon  proper  sleep 
and  proper  and  sufficient  food.  Many 
are  not  waked  up  to  the  baneful  results 
of  the  nicotine  habit,  or  to  the  necessity 
of  caring  for  children's  ailments.  Few 
parents,  however,  fail  to  respond  when 


the  teacher  explains  how  these  factors 
affect  the  child's  school  work.  The  par- 
ents need  only  to  understand;  it  is  rare 
that  we  find  one  who  does  not  want  his 
child  to  get  along.  He  wants  the  best 
results  but  does  not  know  how  to  secure 
them.     He  needs  information. 

The   failure  of  parents  to 

inspection  and  detect  and  care  for  the  ail- 

^biigattonf'    ments  of  their  children  has 

brought  about  the  move- 
ment for  medical  inspection  in  the 
schools.  It  originated  in  an  effort  to 
protect  the  public  from  the  spread  of 
contagious  diseases,  although  it  is  now 
beginning  to  look  at  the  matter  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  child's  welfare.  Where 
medical  inspection  has  been  introduced, 
the  teacher  must  be  alert  in  selecting 
those  children  whom  he  thinks  are 
sources  of  danger  in  spreading  disease 
and  also  in  detecting  physical  ailments 
which  render  the  child  unable  to  make 
full  use  of  his  school  opportunities.  The 
teacher  has  thus  been  obliged  to  assume 
responsibilities  heretofore  left  to  the  par- 
ent. This  does  not,  however,  relieve  the 
parent  from  all  responsibility.  If  any- 
thing it  increases  his  obligations.  ,  In  the 
past  he  sent  the  child  to  school  irre- 
sponsibly, ignorantly  taking  chances  of 
his  coming  down  with  some  disease,  or 
of  going  through  school  with  physical 
infirmities  which  obstructed  his  develop- 
ment. With  medical  inspection,  where 
the  parent  knows  that  his  child  will  be 
submitted  to  physical  examination,  he 
feels  under  obligation  to  scrutinize  him 
before  going  to  school,  for  he  is  obliged 
to  receive  the  child  back  again  if  he  is 
pronounced  physically  unsound.  Where 
before  he  was  under  the  state's  control 
only  in  infectious  and  contagious  dis- 
eases, he  is  now  responsible  for  other 
ailments.  Medical  inspection,  therefore, 
cannot  become  really  efficient  without 
the  parent's  co-operation.  He  must  be 
made  to  understand  the  meaning  of  these 
ailments ;  and  in  proportion  as  he  under- 
stands them,  he  will  conform  to  instruc- 
tions. The  campaign  for  medical  inspec- 
tion, then,  must  include  a  campaign  for 
the  instruction  of  parents. 

The      Massachusetts     Civic     League, 
in     its     agitation     for    medical     inspec- 
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tion,  has  seen  its  bill  introduced  into 
the  last  legislature,  become  a  law.  Em- 
phasizing the  importance  of  making  the 
measure  effective,  the  league  urges  the 
citizens  to  interest  their  local  school  com- 
mittee so  "that  it  may  not  only  cause 
the  required  inspection  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing to  be  made,  but  may  have  it  made  as 
carefully  and  effectively  as  possible." 
Further  it  points  out  that 

work  will  have  to  be  done  to  secure  the  ap- 
propriation for  carrying  out  that  part  of 
the  bill  which  requires  a  doctor's  visit  to 
each  child  who  seems  in  ill  health. 

It  is  expressly  stated  in  the  bill  that 
the  appropriation  must  precede  any  ex- 
penditure. Trie  league  states  that  citi- 
zens should  be  interested  not  only  to 
carry  through  the  appropriation,  but 

in  order  that  parents  may  appreciate  the 
importance  of  acting  upon  the  notices  in  re- 
gard to  their  children's  health  which  they 
will  receive  as  a  result  of  the  inspection  pro- 
vided for  in  the  bill. 

Obviously  the  parent  is  the  greatest 
factor  in  bringing  about  these  conditions 
and  he  therefore  needs  information  on 
the  subject.  If  he  realizes,  as  the  mak- 
ers of  this  bill  realize,  the  value  to  him- 
self and  to  the  community  of  develop- 
ing physically  sound  children,  he  will 
become  the  stoutest  advocate  of  medical 
inspection  in  the  schools ;  and  will  not 
only  demand  thorough  inspection  by  the 
teachers  and  school  physicians,  but  wi-.l 
work  vigorously  for  a  sufficient  appro- 
priation to  start  and  carry  on  the  work. 

It  is  true  that  in  some  instances  where 
this  system  is  used,  the  parents  have  ig- 
nored the  notices  which  the  children  have 
brought  home.  They  have  done  this, 
not  because  they  have  not  wanted  their 
children  to  be  in  good  health,  but  be- 
cause they  have  not  had  sufficient  faith 
in  the  opinion  of  the  school  physician  to 
heed  his  instructions.  Many  times  the 
excuse  is  made  that  the  parent  cannot  af- 
ford to  seek  medical  advice  and  often 
this  is  the  case.  However  if  the  parent 
really  believes,  as  the  physician  does, 
that  the  child's  symptoms  are  serious,  he 
would  find  a  way  to  minister  to  the 
child's  need  as  he  would  in  the  case  of 
a  contagious  disease  which  the  state  com- 


pels him  to  care  for.  Knowledge,  then, 
on  the  part  of  the  parent,  is  the  under- 
lying principle  governing  successful  med- 
ical inspection. 

The  school  nurse  is  a  potent  means 
of  giving  the  parent  medical  instruction. 
An  illustration  of  the  willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  parent  to  co-operate  when  he 
understands  the  meaning  of  things,  is 
the  way  in  which  the  nurse  is  invariably 
received  in  the  home.  Her  methods  are 
simple  and  easily  understood  and  this 
is  the  secret  of  the  gratifying  response 
from  the  parent. 

Besides  the  physical  defects  which  the 
school  physician  refers  to  the  parent, 
medical  inspection  will  discover  mental 
weaknesses,  sufficiently  marked  to  call 
for  special  consideration.  In  these  cases 
the  parent  can  materially  aid  the  school 
physician  and  the  teacher  in  deciding  on 
the  best  method  to  be  adopted  for  the 
child. 

Besides  all  these  problems  in  which  the 
parent  can  co-operate  with  the  teacher, 
there  are  others  concerning  the  course 
of  study.  As  is  the  case  with  the  other 
problems,  knowledge  is  the  remedy. 
Every  parent  should  understand  the 
aims  of  each  study  and  its  relation  to  the 
general  scheme;  and  this  knowledge  can 
be  given  so  that  every  parent  can  under- 
stand. Parents  are  always  interested  in 
the  study  of  the  education  which  their 
children  are  receiving,  and  when  they 
understand  it,  invariably  become  loyal 
supporters  of  the  teacher  and  the  school. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  problems 
which  the  parent  must  become  acquaint- 
ed with  in  order  to  work  in  a  co-oper- 
ative spirit  with  the  teacher,  who  on  the 
other  hand  must  know  the  conditions 
under  which  the  parent  works. 

The  parent-teacher  association,  com- 
posed jointly  of  parents  and  teachers, 
united  for  the  avowed  object  of  study- 
ing each  other's  problems,  with  a  view 
to  using  this  knowledge  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  child,  is  certainly  the  most 
effective  means  of  bringing  about  all  this 
co-operation.  It  is  therefore,  eminently 
adapted  to  help  the  day  school  to  fulfill 
all  its  functions,  and  consequently,  to 
aid  in  the  solution  of  the  first  great  so- 
ciological problem  in  every  community, 
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namely, — the  education  and  develop- 
ment of  the  child  to  his  greatest  effi- 
ciency. 

It  can  equally  aid  in  the  solution  of  the 
second  problem,  namely, — the  elevation 
of  the  intellectual  and  social  life  of 
adults.  Consistent  with  this  aim,  it  must 
take  an  attitude  toward  the  evening 
school.  The  school  committee  can  offer 
this  educational  opportunity,  but  it  can- 
not make  it  effective,  unless  the  people 
partake  of  it.  The  greatest  service  here 
which  the  parent-teacher  association  can 
give,  is  to  point  out  the  value  of  this 
opportunity;  show  the  people  their 
needs;  and  create  in  them  a  desire  for 
an  education.  This  opportunity  for  sys- 
tematic evening  instruction  is  becoming 
more  and  more  general  throughout  the 
country ;  and  will  be  offered  to  a  greater 
extent  as  the  people  desire  it.  The  par- 
ent-teacher association  can  show  the  peo- 
ple why  they  should  desire  it. 

Such  an  organization  can  be  the  main 
prop  of  the  playground,  vacation-school, 
and  school  garden.  Being  a  co-operative 
force  of  parent  and  teacher  it  can,  more 
than  anything  else,  point  out  the  excep- 
tional benefits  of  these  rare  educational 
opportunities. 

The  evening  lecture  system  and  the 
educational  center  with  its  great  possibil- 
ities, will  extend  as  the  people  feel  the 
need  of  such  instruction. 

work  of       ^e    parent-teacher    asso- 
the  Boston     ciations,     which     perhaps 

Associations.  ,« 

come  nearer  than  any 
others  to  the  general  idea  of  bringing 
school  and  community  together,  are  those 
in  Boston,  which  were  established  by 
the  conference  committee  on  moral  edu- 
cation. The  first  was  organized  in  May, 
1905,  the  second  last  November,  and  the 
other  two  later  in  the  year.  The  pioneer, 
the  Sherwin-Hyde  Parents'  Association, 
has  just  issued  its  annual  report,  giving 
an  account  of  its  activities  during  the 
year,  which  coincide  to  a  great  extent 
with  the  real  aims  of  a  parent-teacher 
association. 

"Its  aims,"  says  the  annual  report,  "are 
three-fold;  to  bring  the  home  and  the  school 
together;  to  instruct  the  parents  concern- 
ing the  care  of  their  children;  and  to  pro- 
mote the  social  interests  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. To  accomplish  the  first  object,  efforts 
have  been  made  to  acquaint  the  parent  with 


the  teacher's  work  in  developing  the  child 
intellectually,  physically,  and  morally;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  to  explain  to  the  teacher 
the  problems  wi*h  which  the  parent  has  to 
deal.  This  has  been  brought  about  through 
talks,  given  by  teachers  and  parents  at  the 
monthly  meetings  of  the  association,  and 
by  means  of  teas,  held  after  every  meeting 
where  parents  and  teachers  come  together 
in  a  social  way  for  interchange   of  thoughts. 

These  talks,  which  the  report  goes  on 
to  describe,  seem  remarkably  comprehen- 
sive and  pointed.  Among  those  given 
by  the  teachers  were  brief  explanation 
of  the  course  of  study  and  the  aims  of 
the  teacher  in  physical  and  moral  train- 
ing, with  particular  emphasis  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  co-operation  between  teachers 
and  parents.  Other  topics  were:  Spe- 
cific Instances  in  Which  the  Parent  Can 
Co-operate  with  the  Teacher;  Cleanliness 
in  the  School  Room;  How  Children 
Spend  Their  Evenings,  and  Cigarette 
Smoking  Among  School  Children. 

Among  the  subjects  presented  by  the 
parents,  were:  Fighting  among  boys, 
gambling,  cigarette  smoking,  novel  read- 
ing, theatre-going,  spending  pennies  for 
cheap  candy,  playing  in  the  street,  etc. 
In  consequence  of  some  of  these  talks,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  „find  out 
what  evening  opportunities  in  the  neigh- 
borhood for  amusement  or  education 
were  open  to  boys  and  girls.  At  a 
subsequent  meeting  this  committee  re- 
ported and  recommended  that  the  teach- 
ers inform  their  pupils  of  the  places 
where  they  might  go  for  healthful  amuse- 
ment and  instruction. 

At  another  meeting,  one  of  the  mothers 
spoke  of  the  filthy  condition  of  some  of 
the  streets,  yards,  and  vacant  lots  in  the 
neighborhood,  declaring  "that  dirt  and 
disorder  lower  the  morals  of  the  chil- 
dren ;"  and  a  committee  was  subsequent- 
ly appointed  to  make  an  investigation, 
and  to  recommend  improvements. 
"Through  these  talks,"  the  report  says, 
"  the  parents  have  become  more  familiar 
with  the  teacher's  problems,  and  the 
teacher  has  learned  to  interpret  the 
child  from  the  parent's  point  of  view." 

tin       ^ot   onty>   however,     have 
the  Fathers     these  meetings  brought  the 

and  Mothers.     home  ^  sch(X)1  ^  happy 

co-operation,  but  they  have  also  fulfilled 
the    second    object    of    this    association, 
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namely, — "to  instruct  the  parents  con- 
cerning the  care  of  their  children."  The 
main  address  at  each  meeting  was  de- 
voted to  such  instruction.  During  the 
year,  there  were  five  lectures  on  the 
physical  development  of  the  child  and 
two  on  the  moral  welfare.  Three  of 
these  on  the  physical  development,  were 
given  by  the  medical  inspector  of  the 
district,  Dr.  Arthur  W.  Fairbanks.  These 
lectures  have  proved  an  efficient  agency 
for  giving  medical  instruction  to  the 
parents.  That  they  have  helped  the 
medical  inspector  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties,  thereby  making  inspection  a 
live  issue  in  this  community,  is  proved  by 
the  personal  testimony  of  Dr.  Fair- 
banks who  says  that  parents'  associa- 
tions have  been  of  material  assistance  to 
medical  inspection  in  the  schools. 

The  Sherwin-Hlyde  Association  has 
proved  not  only  an  adequate  means  of 
bringing  the  home  and  the  school  together 
and  instructing  the  parents,  but  it  has 
also  fulfilled  its  third  object,  namely, — 
"to  promote  the  social  interests  of  the 
neighborhood."  There  is  an  active  cig- 
arette committee,  with  a  member  from 
each  section  of  the  district,  "who,"  says 
the  report,  "feels  responsible  for  her  sec- 
tion, watches  the  boys  who  smoke,  and 
finds  out  if  possible  where  they  obtain 
the  cigarettes."  The  committee  on  yards 
and  vacant  lots,  similar  to  the  cigarette 
committee,  has  a  member  from  each 
section  of  the  district. 

A  very  interesting  evening  meeting 
was  arranged  by  the  Bowditch  Associa- 
tion last  March,  at  which  time  an  ad- 
dress was  given  by  a  public  man  of  the 
neighborhood,  who  spoke  suggestively 
and  inspiringly  on  The  Responsibility  of 
Fathers.  Every  seat  in  the  hall  was 
taken,  and  it  was  estimated  that  half  of 
the  audience  was  men. 

One  of  the  most  practical  lectures 
which  has  been  given  so  far  in  these 
associations  is  the  demonstration  talk  by 
Mrs.  Florence  Bliss,  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  on,  How  to  Take  Care  of  a  Child 
Sick  With  the  Measles.  Mrs.  Bliss 
nursed  her  patient,  whom  she  had 
brought  with  her,  through  an  assumed 
case  of  the  measles.  She  treated  the 
eyes  and  ears,  made  a  flax-seed  poultice, 


wrung  out  hot  applications,  and  put  on 
a  pneumonia  jacket.  Before  putting  her 
little  patient  to  bed,  she  showed  the  au- 
dience how  to  make  a  bed,  and  called 
attention  to  the  kind  of  cooking  and 
nursing  utensils  which  should  be  used 
in  the  home,  illustrating  her  talk  with 
the  articles  before  her.  Incidentally  she 
gave  many  practical  suggestions  about 
neatness  in  the  home  and  the  care  of 
children  in  other  cases  than  the  measles* 
A  similar  lecture  was  given  in  the  West 
End  Association  by  the  school  nurse  o£ 
the  district  who  brought  to  the  school 
two  of  her  children  in  the  neighborhood 
whom  she  was  treating.  She  doctored 
one  for  measles  and  treated  the  other 
for  a  genuine  eye  and  ear  trouble. 

The  enthusiasm  in  all  these  associa- 
tions is  gratifying.  "Why  haven't  we 
had  them  before?"  is  constantly  being 
asked.  The  mothers  are  glad  to  assume 
much  of  the  responsibility  in  carrying 
on  the  work,  and  take  a  great  deal  of 
pride  in  making  the  teas  pretty  and  at- 
tractive. Too  much  cannot  be  said  of 
the  value  of  the  teas.  Here,  everybody 
is  expected  to  speak  to  everybody  else, 
and  over  a  cup  of  tea,  which  seems  to 
have  a  magic  charm  for  producing  cor- 
diality and  geniality,  the  teachers  and 
parents  mingle;  grievances  vanish,  and 
many  a  hard  boy  or  girl  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  helpful,  conscientious  pu- 
pil as  a  result  of  a  friendly  chat  at  one 
of  these  teas. 

"I  didn't  know  that  teachers  could 
talk  and  laugh  like  other  people,"  said 
a  mother  one  afternoon.  During  the  tea, 
one  is  constantly  hearing,  "How  is  Mary 
getting  along?"  "How  is  Johnny  get- 
ting along?"  Or,  "I  want  to  tell  you 
about  my  boy ;  he  is  very  nervous."  Very 
often  the  teacher  has  to  tell  the  mother 
that  Mary  or  Johnny  is  not  getting  on 
at  all  well.  But  does  the  mother  get 
provoked?  No.  For  a  moment,  she 
straightens  up,  looks  sober,  but  sur- 
rounded by  all  this  geniality,  her  face 
gradually  relaxes,  as  the  teacher,  also 
under  the  same  influence,  tells  about  the 
child,  winding  up  with,  "There  is  no 
reason  why  Johnny  can't  be  my  best 
boy,"  to  which  the  mother  responds  with 
a  bright  smile,  "I'll  see  that  he  is  your 
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best  boy."  And  the  best  of  it  all  is 
Johnny  does  make  marked  improvement. 
One  mother  said  to  a  teacher  one  after- 
noon, "I  don't  blame  you  for  sending 
Annie  home.  She  must  trouble  you 
awfully,  but  you  know  she  is  dreadfully 
nervous,  and  the  doctor  has  told  me  to 
keep  her  out  of  school."  The  teacher 
acknowledged  afterwards  that  she  had 
always  thought  the  child  was  vicious. 

The  tea,  however,  is  not  the  only  at- 
traction; and  this  is  plainly  proved  by 
the  earnest,  interested  faces  of  the 
mothers  who  come  month  after  month 
to  listen  to  the  words  of  advice  and 
warning  and  encouragement ;  and  by  the 
timid  eagerness  with  which  they  question 
the  speaker  on  some  subject  which  they 
are  anxious  to  have  explained  further. 
On  the  days  when  the  medical  inspector 
gave  his  talks  at  the  Sherwin-Hyde  As- 
sociation, it  was  almost  pathetic  to  see 
the  mothers  who  had  brought  their  chil- 
dren with  them  for  the  doctor  to  ex- 
amine, crowd  round  him  during  the  tea, 
and  ask  him  what  they  should  do  for 
this  or  that  trouble. 

The  whole  result  of  this  work  in  Bos- 
ton seems  to  demonstrate  conclusively 
that  these  organizations  supply  a  real 
need  in  the  educational  system.1  What 
these  associations  have  done  in  their  own 
localities,  indicates  what  similar  organ- 
izations may  do  for  the  other  school  dis- 
tricts. Being  a  part  of  the  general  move- 
ment for  the  social  utilization  of  the 
schools,  and  having  a  definite,  distinct 
function  to  perform  in  this  movement, 
they  should  not  spring  up  by  chance; 
nor  should  their  activities  be  left  to  the 
accidental  enthusiasm  of  a  teacher  or 
parent.  The  underlying  principles  of 
every  parent-teacher  association  should 
be  alike;  they  should  aim  to  elevate  the 
intellectual  and  social  life  of  the  com- 
munity,   it  is  evident,  of  course,  that  the 

1A  master  of  one  of  the  schools,  where  an  association 
has  been  formed,  makes  the  following  statement : 
"  During  my  thirty -five  years'  teaching  in  this  locali/y, 
no  movement  has  been  made  that  has  done  so  much  and 
that  gives  promise  in  the  future  for  the  improvement  of 
our  schools  and  for  the  homes  from  which  our  children 
come,  as  this  association." 


specific  problems  of  each  association  will 
be  peculiar  to  the  district  in  which  it 
has  been  formed.  What  would  elevate 
one  neighborhood  might  have  no  appli- 
cation whatever  to  another.  It  suggests 
itself,  therefore,  that  there  should  be 
some  recognized  authority  in  every  city 
to  organize  and  guide  parent-teacher  as- 
sociations. Logically  every  school  dis- 
trict of  the  city  should  be  represented  in 
such  an  organization,  which  shall  deal 
with  the  intellectual  and  social  problems 
peculiar  to  the  district. 

Since  these  associations  are  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  school  system, 
they  would  most  naturally  come  under 
the  direction  of  the  school  committee, 
which  is  the  guiding  force  in  all  the 
other  forms  of  educational  endeavor. 
The  school  committee  should  use  its 
good  offices  to  create  among  the  parents 
and  teachers  of  a  school  district  a  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  establishing  a  forum 
for  the  exchange  of  ideas  on  the  intel- 
lectual and  social  development  of  the 
district.  And  further  they  should  pro- 
vide the  facilities  for  the  consummation 
of  the  plan.  School-houses  should  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  parent-teacher 
associations ;  lecture  service  should  be 
provided  out  of  the  school  funds  and 
such  printed  matter  as  constitution  and 
by-laws,  invitations  to  meetings,  and  an- 
nual reports,  should  be  issued  by  the 
school  committee  at  the  request  of  the 
association.  There  are  many  other  ways 
in  which  a  school  committee  can  further 
such  organizations — by  furnishing  the 
facilities  for  the  tea,  or  the  parapher/- 
nalia  for  an  entertainment — without  as- 
suming a  controlling  attitude.  The 
parent-teacher  association  would  become 
a  pre-eminently  democratic  institution — 
an  organizer  of  enlightened  public  opin- 
ion on  all  educational  matters.  The 
combined  force  of  all  these  associations 
in  a  city  would  constitute  an  educational 
support,  invaluable  to  a  body  chosen  by 
the  people  to  watch  over  and  direct  their 
educational  interests. 


THe     International    Tuberculosis    Conference 

at  THe  Hague 


Dr.   Alfred    Meyer 


Before  giving  an  account  of  the  Inter- 
national Tuberculosis  Conference  at  The 
Hague  it  may  be  proper  to  say  some- 
thing of  the  plan  and  scope  of  the  In- 
ternational Anti-Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion under  whose  auspices  it  was  held. 
This  association  aims  to  obtain  all  those 
benefits  that  accrue  to  mankind  from  co- 
operation between  various  nations,  as 
against  individual  effort,  through  affilia- 
tion with  the  various  national  associa- 
tions. Further,  it  aims  to  encourage  a 
study  of  comparative  legislation  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  tuberculosis  and  social 
hygiene,  and  of  international  statistics  as 
to  prevalence  and  propagation  of  tuber- 
culosis among  different  races.  It  has 
established  an  international  journal  of 
tuberculosis  printed  in  English,  French 
and  German.  The  first  annual  confer- 
ence (which  should  not  be  confused  with 
the  Triennial  International  Congress  of 
Tuberculosis)  was  held  at  Berlin  in 
1902 ;  others  have  convened  at  Paris  and 
Copenhagen. 

The  Hague  Conference,  the  fifth  in 
the  series,  was  attended  by  about  125 
active  members  from  sixteen  different 
countries.  In  point  of  numbers,  Ger- 
many headed  the  list  with  twenty-eight 
members,  France  came  second  with  fif- 
teen, Belgium  third  with  fourteen,  and 
so  on  down  the  list  to  Roumania  with 
one.  England  was  represented  by 
eight  names  and  the  United  States  by 
four.  Naturally  the  largest  number  of 
those  present  were  physicians,  and  yet 
there  was  a  number  of  others  who  were 
interested  in  the  sociological,  municipal 
or  purely  philanthropic  aspects  of  the 
anti-tuberculosis  campaign.  Thus  there 
were  Ernst  von  Glasenapp,  police  presi- 
dent of  the  city  of  Berlin,  a  most  genial 
personality ;  Richard  Freund,  a  doctor 
of  laws,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Landesversicherungs  Anstalt,  Berlin ; 
Privy  Counsellor  Putter,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Great  Royal  Charite  Hospi- 
tal in  Berlin;  Edouard  Fuster  one  of  the 
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editors  of  Figaro,  who  performed  the 
function  of  official  interpreter  to  the  con- 
ference and  Otto  von  Printzkold, 
hofmarschall  of  his  majesty  the  king  of 
Sweden.  There  was  of  course  a  large 
number  of  professors  of  medicine  from 
foreign  universities — ,  Frankel  of  Ber- 
lin; Fliigge  of  Breslau,  who  introduced 
the  theory  of  droplet  infection;  Klebs; 
Schroetter  of  Vienna,  founder  of  the  Al- 
land  Sanatorium ;  Spronck  of  Utrecht ; 
Calmette,  Pasteur's  celebrated  pupil 
from  Lille  and  Maragliano  of  serum 
fame  from  Genoa.  From  London  there 
was  C.  Theodore  Williams,  a  man  who 
has  perhaps  been  connected  with  the 
construction  of  more  sanatoria  for 
consumptives  than  any  one  else  in  the 
world.  From  Edinburg  Dr.  R.  W;.  Phil- 
ip, the  leader  in  anti-tuberculosis  work 
in  his  home  city;  from  Liverpool  Dr. 
Nathan  Raw,  one  of  the  co-editors  of 
the  ^monthly  Tuberculosis. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be 
one  of  the  four  men  who  came 
from  the  United  States,  and  I  say 
good  fortune  advisedly,  because  though 
there  was  nothing  strikingly  new  of- 
fered to  the  scientific  and  philan- 
thropic world,  the  papers  were  stimu- 
lating and  it  was  a  great  pleasure  and 
benefit  to  meet  face  to  face  the  men  of 
various  nationalities  who  had  been  lead- 
ers in  the  anti-tuberculosis  work  of  their 
respective  countries — men  whose  names 
were  household  words  in  the  profession. 
This  conference,  therefore,  has  not  ex- 
cited attention  as  did  the  Tuberculosis 
Congress  in  London  four  years  ago, 
when  Koch  proclaimed  the  essential  dif- 
ference of  human  and  bovine  tubercu- 
losis, or  as  did  the  Paris  Congress  of 
last  year,  at  which  Behring  promised  a 
cure  for  the  disease.  In  fact,  neither  of 
these  great  men  was  even  present,  Koch 
being:  away  in  Africa  and  Behring,  I  am 
reliably  informed,  being  disinclined  to  at- 
tend such  meetings  unless  he  has  some- 
thing new  to  say. 
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The  meetings  of  the  conference  were 
held  in  the  parliament  building,  a  simple 
but  dignified  structure  fronting  on  a 
public  square,  the  rear  picturesquely 
bordered  by  the  Vyver  pond.  The  open- 
ing session  was  graced  by  the  presence 
of  his  royal  highness  Prince  Henry  of 
Holland,  consort  of  Queen  Wilhelmina. 
Very  touching  reference  was  made  by 
the  presiding  omcer  to  the  death  of 
Professor  Dr.  Brouardel  of  Paris,  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Anti-Tubercu- 
losis .  ^sociation  and  a  memorial  address 
by  Professor  Landouzy  was  read  by  Dr. 
Calmette. 

The  association  elected  Leon  Bour- 
geois, then  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
in  the  French  Cabinet,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
in  the  presidency.  It  is  a  pathetic  fact 
that  Bourgeois'  interest  in  the  cause 
dates  from  the  loss  of  a  little  daughter 
from  tuberculosis. 

The  following  subjects  were  consider- 
ed at  the  scientific  meetings: 

Routes  of  Infection.  Specific  Treatment. 
Obligatory  Notification.  Tuberculosis  in  the 
A  my.  The  Social  Evil.  Tuberculosis  in  Pris- 
ons. Cost  of  Sanatoria.  Tuberculosis  Dispen- 
saries.    Infantile  Tuberculosis  Education. 

These  subjects  consumed  two  days. 
Ine  morning  of  the  third  day  was  taken 
up  with  reports  from  various  countries 
of  their  respective  anti-tuberculosis 
campaigns,  executive  business  and  a 
continuation  of  the  discussion  on  routes 
of  infection.  No  subject  during  the  en- 
tire meeting  took  up  so  much  time  as 
this.  And  naturally  so,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  its  intrinsic  importance,  but  be- 
cause at  the  very  first  session,  Calmette 
announced  that  experimental  research 
recently  carried  on,  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  nearly  all  types  of  tuberculosis,  in- 
cluding the  pulmonary  form  of  consump- 
tion, were  of  intestinal  origin,  and  that 
dry  or  moist  dust  containing  tubercle 
bacilli  is  as  a  rule  incapable  of  causing 
a  direct  infection  of  the  lungs;  in  other 
words,  that  infection  of  the  lung  takes 
place,  not  by  inhaling  tubercle  bacilli  as 
is  commonly  supposed,  but  by  swallow- 
ing them.  In  the  discussion  that  fol- 
lowed, it  was  plain  that  there  was  no 
unanimity  upon  this  point,  a  number  of 


clinicians  and  investigators,  notably 
Fltigge  and  Spronck  laying  more  stress 
upon  the  respiratory  origin  of  the  dis- 
ease. Dr.  Flick  of  Philadelphia,  al- 
though not  present  at  the  conference, 
sent  a  written  contribution  on  the  sub- 
ject. Fortunately  for  charity  workers, 
there  was  agreement  that  no  change 
need  be  made  in  the  preventive  measures 
now  everywhere  employed  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  sputum  of  infected  indivi- 
duals. 

I  might  mention  some  other  questions 
of  special  interest  to  charity  workers. 
Both  Dr.  Philip  of  Edinburg  and  Dr. 
Kayserling  of  Berlin  laid  great  stress 
upon  the  need  of  systematic  examination 
of  the  entire  family  where  there  is  a 
single  proven  case  of  tuberculosis,  on 
the  chance  of  other  possible  cases  of 
tuberculosis  or  bacilli  bearers  being  dis- 
covered. From  a  study  of  7,500  family 
examinations  made  in  Berlin  during 
eighteen  months  by  the  tubercu- 
losis dispensaries  Dr.  Kayserling  con- 
cluded that  "almost  without  excep- 
tion, children  who  live  in  a  single  room 
with  parents  suffering  from  open  tuber- 
culosis admit  into  their  systems  the 
promoters  of  the  disease.  Not  only 
tuberculosis  of  the  bronchial  glands,  but 
also  incipient  tuberculosis  of  the  lrngs 
is  found  with  striking  frequency  to  be 
present  in  these  children." 

In  a  private  conversation  Dr.  Kay- 
serling told  me  that  of  9,000  positive 
cases  seen  during  the  last  eighteen 
months,  about  one-half  were  discovered 
by  the  compulsory  family  examination 
method.  This  attempt  to  deal  with  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  as  other  epidemics 
are  dealt  with,  by  ferreting  out  new  foci 
of  disease  in  previously  unsuspected  in- 
dividuals, seems  rational  and  worthy  of 
imitation.  It  will  put  much  extra  bur- 
den upon  our  tuberculosis  dispensaries 
and  sanatoria,  but  if  the  system  were  gen- 
erally introduced  it  ought  to  prove  a 
very  important  factor  in  diminishing 
the  foci  of  infection  and  the  spread  of 
the  disease. 

Perhaps  of  equal  interest  to  charity 
workers  is  the  question  of  the  cost  of 
sanatoria.  The  general  sentiment  ap- 
peared to  be  that  all  sanatoria  should  be 
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located  in  bright  and  attractive  sur- 
roundings and  that  an  element  of  good 
cheer  should  be  introduced  both  in  con- 
struction and  administration  so  as  to 
make  these  places  attractive  to  the  in- 
cipient case  and  all  this  irrespective  of 
the  cost;  but  that  the  expense  per  bed 
must  in  the  very  nature  of  things  vary 
largely  in  different  countries  according 
to  local  conditions — value  of  the  land, 
transportation  charges,  wages  of  labor 
and  building  material,  water  supply  and 
drainage.  I  subscribe  absolutely  to  these 
sentiments — but  if  I  may  be  allowed  a 
criticism  of  The  Hague  conference,  I 
should  say  that  it  missed  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  protest  against  the  extrava- 
gance shown  in  the  construction  of  two 
of  the  newest  sanatoria,  the  King  Ed- 
ward VII  at  Midhurst,  England,  and 
the  Beelitz  Sanatorium,  outside  of  Ber- 
lin. The  cost  of  the  first  mentioned  was 
$1,050,000  and  it  has  only  one  hundred 
beds  to  show  for  this  very  large  out- 
lay. The  other  institution,  besides  other 
extravagances  of  construction,  paid  one 
hundred  thousand  marks  ($25,000)  for 
an  iron  fence  enclosing  the  grounds! 
Nor  is  it  a  reasonable  reply  to  say  that 
the  cost  of  the  King's  sanatorium  does 
not  concern  the  public,  because  it  is  a 
matter  between  two  gentlemen,  the  king 
of  England  the  recipient,  and  Sir  Ernest 
Cassel,  the  donor  of  the  money.  For 
not  only  does  this  example  of  extrava- 
gance shown  by  so  prominent  an  insti- 
tution set  up  entirely  false  standards, 
but  it  necessarily  limits  the  number  of 
beds  available  for  consumptives  at  a 
time  when  there  is  always  and  every- 
where a  cry  for  more  of  them.  At  Bee- 
litz, where  I  interviewed  ten  women  in 
one  of  the  Liegehallen,  the  majority  had 
waited  from  seven  to  ten  and  a  half 
months  for  admission.  "You  can  die 
before  getting  in  here,"  said  one  of  them 
to  me,  and  while  tacitly  agreeing  with 
her,  I  wondered  how  many  extra  beds 
the  $25,000  fence  might  have  furnished. 
It  was  refreshing  to  hear  Dr.  Klebs  re- 
port from  the  United  States  the  frequent 
use  of  such  economical  means  as  altered 
barns,  floored  tents,  sleeping  shacks  and 
old  cars. 


No  decision  was  reached  at  this  con- 
ference on  the  question  of  compulsory 
notification,  the  committee  to  which 
the  matter  was  referred  having  failed 
to  agree  on  the  report.  Dr.  Hanssen  re- 
ported from  Norway  that  compulsory 
notification  had  been  in  existence  there 
for  some  years ;  that  nothing  definite  was 
yet  to  be  said  about  the  light  it  threw 
upon  morbidity  and  mortality,  but  that 
there  had  been  no  practical  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  its  enforcement. 

Von  Glasenapp  advocated  a  limited  com- 
pulsory notification  on  change  of  resi- 
dence and  when  the  dwelling  conditions 
make  the  patient  a  source  of  danger  to 
a  high  degree.  Dr.  Raw  reported  that 
Sheffield  was  the  only  municipality  in 
England  to  which  permission  was  given 
to  make  an  experiment  along  this  line 
for  a  period  of  seven  years. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  Pannwitz 
report  that  Germany  now  had  121  sana- 
toria with  9,000  beds,  besides  a  large 
number  of  institutions  for  tuberculous 
children. 

At  the  last  meeting  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing  the  conference  on 
the  subject  of  the  International  Tubercu- 
losis Congress  to  be  held  at  Washing- 
ton in  1908.  I  reported  on  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Flick  of  raising  $100,000 
for  the  expenses  of  the  congress,  the 
interest  to  be  devoted  to  a  series  of 
twelve  prizes  on  all  aspects  of  the  tuber- 
culosis problem  and  open  to  competition 
of  the  world.  Details  of  this  plan  have 
already  been  published  in  Charities 
and  The  Commons,  and  therefore  I 
need  not  go  into  them  here.  Much  in- 
terest was  manifested  in  the  plan,  and 
from  private  conversation  with  many 
members  after  the  meeting,  I  learned 
that  there  was  general  agreement  of  its 
stimulating  effect  on  work  and  investi- 
gation. 

The  social  aspect  of  the  conference 
was  not  neglected  by  the  hospitable 
Dutch  colleagues  who  had  charge  of  the 
arrangements.  On  the  first  night,  there 
was  a  concert  at  Scheveningen,  on  the 
second  afternoon  a  reception  by  the 
queen  mother  at  the  palace  at  Baarn,  a 
special  train  having  been  provided  for 
members  of  the  conference.   In  the  even- 
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ing  a  dinner  at  Bad  Hotel  Baarn.  On 
the  last  afternoon,  a  special  train  to 
Rotterdam  and  inspection  of  the  harbor 
on  one  of  the  municipal  boats,  and  final- 
ly the  customary  concluding-  banquet  at 
the  Kurhaus  at  Scheveningen. 

An  amusing  incident  occurred  in  con- 
nection with  the  reception  by  the  queen 
mother.  The  notices  read  Toilette  de 
Ville.  But  the  full  import  of  this  tit'c 
did  not  dawn  upon  many  members  of 
the  conference  until  an  hour  or  two  be- 
fore the  departure  of  the  special  train, 
when  the  rumor  spread  that  no  one 
would  be  permitted  to  enter  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  palace  without  a  high  silk 
hat.  In  consequence,  there  was  an  im- 
mediate  and    general    scurrying   to    the 


stores  and  a  threatened  corner  in  silk 
hats  at  The  Hague.  Fortunately  only 
one  or  two  members  missed  the  train 
on  account  of  this  episode. 

I  ought  not  conclude  without  a  refer- 
ence to  the  special  personal  interest  of 
the  royal  family  of  The  Netherlands  in 
anti-tuberculosis  work.  In  1898  on  the 
occasion  of  the  crowning  of  her  daugh- 
ter, Wilhelmina,  the  queen  mother 
ceded  her  country  palace  and  its  sur- 
rounding park  for  the  establishment  of 
a  popular  sanatorium,  and  in  October, 
1 90 1,  it  was  opened  for  its  noble  work 
by  her  majesty  Queen  Wilhelmina.  On 
this  date  a  national  fund  was  subscribed 
whose  income  partially  defrays  the  ex- 
penses of  fifty  patients  in  the  sanatorium 
thus  established. 


Communications 


A.  Cure  for  Speculative  Building 

To  the  Editor  : 

In  your  October  number,  William  C.  Haz- 
lett  sums  up  his  article  on  the  speculative 
builder,  by  saying,  "There  is  probably  no 
direct  cure — no   specific — for  these   causes." 

From  my  experience  as  an  architect  and 
a  considerable  designer  of  tenements,  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  cure.  The  excise  law  is  not 
enforced  because  we  indict  the  bar-keeper 
and  not  the  party  really  responsible.  Mr. 
Hazlett's  indictment  of  the  speculative 
builder  is  on  a  par  with  the  action  of  the 
police  in  excise  cases.  His  exposition  of  the 
system  is  complete  with  the  exception  that 
he  lays  the  blame  entirely  upon  one  of  the 
tools  of  the  system  and  not  upon  its  head. 
Even  with  all  the  nefarious  methods  of  the 
tool  he  frequently  loses.  The  principal 
never  loses.  He  keeps  himself  in  the  back- 
ground as  much  as  possible  and  until  the 
passage  of  the  act  a  few  years  ago  compel- 
ling the  publication  of  building  loan  con- 
tracts, was  frequently  impossible  to  locate. 
The  system  is  organized  for  his  protection. 
Here  it  is: 

The  loan  man  owns  a  lot  worth  $20,000. 
The  speculator  has  $2,000  cash  and  pro- 
poses to  erect  a  house  costing  $25,000.  Be- 
cause the  speculator  wants  a  loan  and  has 
so  little  cash,  he  pays  $3,000  for  his  lot; 
and  the  loan  man  takes  a  purchase  money 
mortgage  for  $28,000— $8,000  more  than  the 
lot's  real  value. 

If  the  operation  is  successful  and  a  quick 
sale  is  made,  the  loan  man  gets  all  his  legit- 
imate interest  and  an  additional  interest  on 
the  inflated  value.  If  the  speculator  fails 
in  any  of  his  engagements,  the  property  is 
foreclosed,  the  loan  man's  mortgage  taking 
precedence  over  all  other  claims  and  liens 
and  to  the  extent  of  its  inflation  it  wipes 


them  out;  and  the  loan  man  exchanges 
$8,000  of  inflated  value  for  $8,000  of  real 
value.  The  loan  man  then  completes  the 
house  and  begins  his  operations  with  $8,000 
on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger. 

Mr.  Hazlett  states  that  "the  right  that  a 
man  has  to  put  such  material — not  wholly 
structural — into  his  house  as  he  may  see  fit, 
cannot  be  altogether  abridged."  This  right 
is  abridged  almost  every  day;  the  average 
building  loan  contract  carefully  specifies  the 
finish  of  the  house;  frequently  going  so  far 
as  to  mention  specific  wall  paper  and  shades; 
and  a  few  of  the  operators  insist  on  select- 
ing the  architect. 

These  operators  and  the  institutions  which 
make  the  permanent  loans  could  cure  these 
evils  promptly  if  they  so  desired.  Let  them 
refuse  to  make  loans  on  a  few  poorly  con- 
structed houses  or  even  let  them  give  a 
larger  loan  to  the  honest  speculator  who 
attempts  to  build  a  good  house  and  all  would 
follow  suit. 

The  amount  of  permanent  loan  obtained 
is  the  main  factor  in  the  final  selling  price 
to  the  investor.  If  a  good  house  would  se- 
cure a  good  loan  they  would  all  be  good. 
At  present  the  good  house  gets  no  more  than 
the  poor  one.  Building  a  good  house  does 
not  pay  under  the  system. 

Finally,  many  of  the  men  who  control  the 
loan  market  are  intensely  interested  in  phi- 
lanthropy outside  of  their  business.  Their 
names  can  frequently  be  found  on  the  direc- 
torates of  charitable  and  philanthropic  in- 
stitutions. They  even  read  Charities  axd 
thi*  Commons;  and  if  they  will  change  their 
methods  the  "jerry  builder"  will  go  with  the 
change.  Yours  truly, 

Charles   H.   Israels. 
Israels  and  Harder,   Architects, 
31  West  31st  Street,  New  York. 
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"No  Randall's  Island  Relief  in  SigHt" 

To  the  Editor: 

My  particular  purpose  in  sending  you  this 
communication  under  the  heading  I  have 
chosen  is  not  to  call  attention  so  much,  as 
you  have  so  well  done,  to  the  failure  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  find  a  suitable  site 
to  which  the  Randall's  Island  institution 
may  be  removed,  but  to  comment  in  a  gen- 
eral way  on  an  important  point  touched  up- 
on  in  your   communication. 

After  speaking  of  the  apparent  lack  of 
effort  to  find  the  new  site,  you  say:  "The 
fact  that  it  is  the  business  of  nobody  in  par- 
ticular to  address  himself  to  the  task  serious- 
ly and  continuously  is  probably  the  root  of 
the  difficulty."  I  agree  with  your  view  in 
this  respect  fully. 

Your  remarks  appeal  to  me  quite  forcibly 
just  now  for  the  reason  that  at  a  recent  ses- 
sion of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Study  of  Epilepsy  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  it 
was  proposed  by  a  member  to  create  "a 
central  supervisory  body"  whose  duty  it 
would  be  "to  organize,  suggest  and  direct  all 
scientific  work"  in  institutions  for  epileptics 
in  this  country.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  not 
a  person  attending  the  meeting  agreed  with 


this  speaker's  very  radical  views.  I  do  not 
believe  in  doing  scientific  or  even  semi-scien- 
tific work  in  this  way.  Really  scientific 
work  lies  with  the  individual  and  semi-scien- 
tific work  must  lie,  and  can  better  lie,  with 
a  smaller  number  of  individuals  than  with 
a  large  body — say  with  two  or  three  men. 

The  one  great  difficulty  with  commissions 
named  to  select  sites  for  new  institutions  is 
that  they  are  not  hedged  about  by  sufficient 
restrictions  in  certain  respects.  They  should 
be  limited  as  to  the  price  they  may  pay,  and 
particularly  should  they  be  limited  as  to 
time  in  which  they  are  to  make  their  report 
to  the  governor  or  to  the  legislature.  Sure- 
ly, to  select  a  site  for  a  new  institution  is 
not  a  very  onerous  matter  when  it  is  taken 
up  energetically,  systematically,  without  per- 
sonal bias,  with  the  right  spirit  and  without 
influences  that  tend  to  obstruct  or  interfere 
with  the  sole  purpose  in  view.  And  I  do 
not  now  see  why  such  a  site  could  not  under 
reasonable  circumstances  be  selected  in 
three  to  six  months,  for  surely  the  state  has 
had  an  abundance  of  experience  in  that  di- 
rection. 

William  P.  Spratling,  M.  D. 

Sonyea,  N.  Y. 


The  Treatment  of   Children 


A  General  There  will  be  held  in  Frank- 
Training  fort-on-Main  a  training  school 
School.  for  those  caring  for  children. 
It  will  convene  on  April  23,  and  close  May 
5,  1907.  The  following  subjects  will  be 
studied:  the  care  of  infants;  care  and  guard- 
ianship of  illegitimate  children;  and  meth- 
ods of  dealing  with  weak-minded  children. 
A  tuition  of  ten  marks  will  be  charged  for 
the  course  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  depart- 
ure may  prove  helpful  to  many  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  problem  of  how  best  to  care 
for  children  as  seen  from  the  various  view- 
points. 

Many     gratifying     evidences 

Chiid?en2in  appear  in  our  correspondence 
Families.  with  child-caring  agencies  of 
a  steady  improvement  in  the  standards  of 
work  of  societies  engaged  in  placing  children 
in  families.  From  one  city  comes  inquiries 
as  to  the  standards  that  should  be  required 
in  such  work  on  the  part  of  agencies  which 
appeal  to  the  public  for  funds.  From  an- 
other society,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
important,  whose  work  is  done  on  the  dis- 
trict plan,  comes  the  word  that  applications 
for  children  are  not  to  be  passed  upon  finally 
by  the  local  superintendents,  but  pass 
through  the  home  office,  with  the  applica- 
tion papers  and  a  report  of  a  personal  visit 
by  the  agent.  Until  the  approval  of  the 
central  office  is  given,  no  child  can  be  placed 
in  any  home.  If  careful  standards  can  be 
enforced  in  the  investigation  of  homes  for 
children,  and  in  the  subsequent  oversight 
of  children  placed  in  these  homes,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  placing-out  system  may  be  con- 
fidently expected. 


Wilkes=Barre's       Wilkes-Barre,    Pennsylvania, 
Child  Sav=  has  taken  an   important  step 

ing  Society.  in  modern  methods  of  child 
caring.  The  Society  for  the  care  of  Or- 
phans and  Homeless  Jewish  Children  of 
Luzerne  county  has  just  been  formed.  The 
society  does  not  contemplate  building  an  in- 
stitution and  will  avoid  as  far  as  possible 
anything  more  than  temporary  housing. 
Homes  in  families  are  to  be  found  and  the 
work  of  securing  these  as  well  as  their  in- 
spection is  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
board  of  lady  managers.  A  small  house  is 
to  be  rented  in  the  suburbs  for  the  reception 
of  children  and  an  endeavor  made  to  study 
and  follow  the  most  recent  results  in  the 
line  of  placing  and  caring  for  dependent 
children.  The  officers,  directors  and  board 
of  lady  managers  follow: 

President,  Seligman  J.  Strauss;  vice- 
president,  Joseph  D.  Coons;  secretary, 
David  Rosenthal;  treasurer,  Louis  Cas- 
par. Directors:  Jacob  Bergsman,  Solomon 
Hirsh,  Charles  Blumenthal,  Abraham  Marks, 
Bernard  Long,  Millard  F.  Long,  I.  Uran, 
Jacob  Cohen,  Samuel  Constine,  Solomon 
Hiller,  Philip  Klein. 

Board  of  lady  managers:  Chairman,  Mrs. 
George  Galland;  secretary,  Miss  Tillie  Rosen- 
thal; members,  Mrs.  Bernard  Long,  Mrs. 
Max  Galland,  Mrs.  Joseph  Tischler,  Mrs. 
Dora  Rubinsky,  Miss  Rae  Rosenheim,  Mrs. 
Jerome  Meyers,  Mrs.  Marcus  Salzman,  Mrs. 
Jonas  Long,  Mrs.  Samuel  Oppenheim,  Mrs. 
Dora  Long,  Mrs.  Eva  Levy,  Miss  Pamelia 
Constine,  Mrs.  Charles  Long. 
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The  Common  Welfare 


Paragraphs  in  PHilantHropy  and  Social  Advance 


The  jose=  The  Josephine  Shaw  Low- 
ph£?wrfiBW  ell  Memorial  Committee 
Memorial.  have  adopted  a  design  for 
the  gateway  to  be  erected  in  memory  of 
Mrs.  Lowell  at  one  of  the  footpath  en- 
trances into  Central  Park  from  Fifth  ave- 
nue. Now  it  only  remains  to  secure  the 
necessary  money  for  constructing  the 
gateway  and  the  consent  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Parks  for  its  erection.  The  com- 
mittee are  asking  for  $25,000  with  the 
understanding  that  any  surplus  will  be 
devoted  to  some  educational  purpose  in 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Lowell.  In  a  letter  "to 
the  friends  of  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell," 
Seth  Low,  chairman  of  the  Memorial 
Committee,  writes : 

The  committee,  in  determining  upon  this 
memorial,  have  borne  in  mind  that  Mrs. 
Lowell  devoted  her  life  to  the  services  of  the 
whole  community,  and  that  any  appropriate 
memorial  of  her  must  be  one  in  which  the 
community  as  a  whole  will  have  a  part.  It 
is  believed  that  a  gateway  at  one  of  the 
footpath  entrances  into  Central  Park  meets 
this  requirement  as  well  as  possible.  The 
park  is  used  by  all,  and  there  is  perhaps  no 
other  place  in  the  city  at  which  a  memorial 
would  come  under  the  observation  of  so 
large  a  body  of  the  people.  It  is  a  pleasant 
thought,  also,  that  the  memorial  to  Mrs. 
Lowell's  brother,  Colonel  Shaw,  is  on  the 
edge  of  Boston  Common,  as  it  is  proposed 
to  place  Mrs.  Lowell's  memorial  on  the  edge 
of  Central  Park.  Thus  sister  and  brother 
alike,  one  in  one  city  and  the  other  in  an- 
other, will  constantly  remind  those  who  pass 
to  and  fro  that  the  life  of  service  is  the 
life  of  highest  honor. 

Checks  for  the  memorial  fund  should 
be  sent  to  George  Foster  Peabody,  treas- 
urer of  the  committee,  54  William  street, 
New  York  city. 
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Canadian       ln.  Canada  all  laws  dealing 

Legislation     with  crime  are  enacted  by 

for  Children.     the    Dominion    pariiament 

and  are  therefore  uniform  throughout 
the  country.  The  provinces,  while 
given  a  large  measure  of  self-govern- 
ment, cannot  legislate  on  such  matters 
as  divorce,  assault,  theft,  etc.,  nor  can 
the  pardoning  power  be  exercised  by 
anyone  but  the  minister  of  justice  and 
the  governor  general  of  Canada.  For- 
tunately among  the  prerogatives  of  the 
provinces  is  the  power  to  deal  with  neg- 
lected and  dependent  children,  and  in 
1892  an  Ontario  act  was  drawn  up  and 
in  the  following  year  was  adopted  by  the 
legislature  providing  for  children's 
courts,  the  state  guardianship  of  neglect- 
ed children,  the  placing  of  dependent 
children  in  foster  homes  and  the  separa- 
tion of  children  from  hardened  criminals. 
This  law  was  hailed  as  a  radical  advance 
and  was  extensively  copied  by  other 
countries.  But  heretofore  the  province 
could  not  legislate  for  children  accused 
of  crime,  and  so  the  merest  children  con- 
tinued to  be  sent  to  jail  for  trivial  acts 
of  larceny  and  were  practically  beyond 
the  help  of  the  local  authorities.  All  this 
is  now  to  be  changed. 

There  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  of 
Canada  last  week  by  the  secretary  of 
state  "an  act  respecting  juvenile  delin- 
quents" which  if  made  law  will  com- 
pletely revolutionize  the  method  of  deal- 
ing with  young  people  accused  of  crim- 
inal offences  and  bring  Canada  into  the 
front  rank  of  those  countries  that  are 
seeking  to  save  children    from     criminal 
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and  mis-spent  careers.  Instead  of  deal- 
ing with  offenders  as  criminals,  this  new- 
legislation  refers  to  the  offences  of  chil- 
dren under  sixteen  as  "delinquencies," 
and  absolutely  prohibits  them  being  dealt 
with  through  the  ordinary  police  court 
and  jail.  Provision  is  made  for  one  or 
more  juvenile  courts  in  each  county,  for 
detention  homes  or  shelters,  and  for  pro- 
bation officers  who  shall  seek  to  reform 
children  in  their  own  homes  by  secur- 
ing the  co-operation  of  parents,  philan- 
thropic agents,  etc.,  by  securing  employ- 
ment and  by  various  other  means  pre- 
venting the  child  from  relapsing  into  fur- 
ther wrong-doing.  An  important  pro- 
vision is  that  all  persons  who  aid,  abet 
or  in  any  way  encourage  children  to  do 
wrong  are  liable  to  arrest  and  prosecu- 
tion, and  it  is  believed  that  through  this 
provision  alone  an  immense  amount  of 
good  work  will  be  accomplished.  The 
failure  of  a  parent  or  guardian  to  prop- 
erly maintain  and  support  his  family  is 
made  an  indictable  offence  and  unless 
fathers  go  to  work  and  support  their  chil- 
dren they  will  be  brought  before  the  ju- 
venile court  and  committed  to  the  peni- 
tentiary. As  an  additional  provision  for 
the  protection  of  young  people  it  is  set 
forth  that  each  province  will  be  expected 
to  pass  a  law  providing  for  juvenile  court 
judges,  children's  shelters  and  probation 
officers,  the  details  of  the  system  being 
practically  in  the  hands  of  the  provincial 
governments. 

This  bill  is  drafted  on  the  best  legisla- 
tion of  Colorado,  Illinois,  Philadelphia, 
etc.,  and  has  been  drafted  by  W.  L.  Scott, 
president  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society, 
of  Ottawa,  who  has  devoted  a  good  deal 
of  attention  to  the  subject.  The  bill  in 
its  various  stages  of  preparation  was  sub- 
mitted to  J.  J.  Kelso,  superintendent  of 
Neglected  and  Dependent  Children  of 
Ontario,  who  has  for  many  years  been 
advocating  the  proposed  changes. 


The   PIay= 

grounds  As= 

sociation 


Playground   enthusiasm   in 
Chicago  has  shown  itself  in 
of  Chicago.      a  new  organization  known 
as  the  Playgrounds  Association  of  Chi- 
cago.   Possessed  of  the  finest  playground 
system  in  the  world — that  developed  by 


the  South  Park  commissioners  with 
their  neighborhood  recreation  centers 
in  small  parks,  priding  herself  in  the  ex- 
tensive system  of  small  playgrounds  es- 
tablished by  the  Special  Park  Commis- 
sion from  its  scanty  resources,  and  look- 
ing forward  with  eagerness  to  the  time 
when  the  west  and  north  sides  secure  the 
funds  to  follow  the  magnificent  example 
of  the  south  side,  the  city  has  reason  to 
congratulate  herself  on  her  recognized 
leadership  in  the  playground  movement. 
To  back  up  the  park  commissions  on  the 
west  and  north  sides  of  Chicago  in  their 
efforts  to  extend  the  neighborhood  recre- 
ation centers  to  those  needy  parts  of  the 
city,  and  to  devote  its  energies  meanwhile 
in  putting  to  service  every  available  piece 
of  vacant  land  in  the  congested  areas, 
the  Playgrounds  Association  of  Chicago 
has  been  organized.  It  is  evident  that 
the  new  organization  will  do  a  work  long 
felt  to  be  urgent  by  many  members  of 
the  Special  Park  Commission  and  other 
park  boards.  In  fact,  their  appreciation 
of  this  is  indicated  by  the  enthusiastic 
way  in  which  several  of  them  are  inter- 
esting themselves  in  the  Playgrounds  As- 
sociation. 

In  addition  to  securing  vacant  spaces 
in  which  apparatus  may  be  temporarily 
used,  and  the  working  up  of  neighbor- 
hood spirit  by  local  committees  of  the 
association,  there  is  much  in  the  way  of 
valuable  investigation  that  a  volunteer 
body  can  undertake.  Accurate  data  on 
the  sphere  of  playground  influence,  the 
area  from  which  a  playground  draws  its 
children,  the  effect  on  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  possible  cooperation  with  the 
juvenile  court — these  and  many  other 
lines  along  which  definite  information 
is  greatly  needed  to  aid  in  playground 
propaganda,  may  come  within  its  scope 
of  inquiry. 

Consolidation  of  the  three  park  boards 
on  the  north,  south  and  west  sides  of  the 
city,  and  the  Special  Park  Commission, 
each  of  which  is  at  present  absolutely  sep- 
arate and  independent,  is  a  probable  out- 
come of  work  npw  being  done  by  the 
convention  which  is  framing  a  new  char- 
ter for  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  Play- 
grounds Association  will  give  its  atten- 
tion to  the  playground  needs  as  they  pre- 
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sent  themselves  in  any  of  the  develop- 
ments which  may  arise. 

Officers  of  the  Playgrounds  Associa- 
tion of  Chicago  follow: 

Frederick  Greeley,  president;  Charles  L. 
Hutchinson,  south  side  vice-president;  Mrs. 
Joseph  T.  Bowen,  north  side  vice-president; 
Graham  Taylor,  west  side  vice-president; 
Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  secretary;  Clarence 
Buckingham,  treasurer. 

The  executive  committee,  the  officers 
and  the  following: 

L.  L.  Fargo,  George  E.  Adams,  Mary  E. 
McDowell,  Jane  Addams,  Mrs.  Emmons 
Blaine,  Mrs.  E.  B.  De  Groot,  Amalie 
Hofer,  J.  F.  Foster,  Dwight  H.  Perkins,  Ju- 
lian W.  Mack,  B.  A.  Eckhart,  E.  G.  Cooley, 
H.  W.  Thurston,  Sherman  C,  Kingsley,  E.  P. 
Bicknell,  Mrs.  Emma  Henderson,  Alderman 
Beilfuss,  R.  H.  Warder,  Jens  Jensen. 

TcisfonReHei"  ^he  charges  of  wholesale 
Fund  and      graft      centering      around 

thof  Ghran.es  Mayor  Schmitz  and  the 
San  Francisco  municipal  administration 
have  stirred  up  no  end  of  bitter  criticism 
the  country  over.  F.  W.  Dohrmann, 
chairman  of  the  Relief  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Committee,  was  in  New  York  last 
week  en  route  to  Germany,  where  a  com- 
mittee of  San  Franciscans  is  to  see  what 
can  be  done  with  the  German  insurance 
companies  which  have  repudiated  their 
losses.  Mr.  Dohrmann  declared  that 
he  believed  the  charges  in  so  far  as  they 
related  to  relief  funds  were  wholly  false. 

'There  could  not  have  been  any  con- 
siderable graft  by  the  city  administra- 
tion," he  said,  "as  it  was  only  for  a  short 
time  that  any  funds  passed  through  the 
mayor's  office.  After  the  work  became 
organized  all  of  the  relief  money  went 
through  the  regularly  constituted  chan- 
nels and  the  subscriptions  paid  in  as 
well  as  the  amounts  outstanding  were 
published.  The  entire  sum  that  passed 
through  the  mayor's  office  was  relatively 
insignificant  and  I  venture  to  predict 
that  not  only  would  it  have  been  impos- 
sible to  divert  any  considerable  amount 
but  that  it  will  be  found  that  no  consider- 
able amount  has  been  diverted." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  New  York 
branch  of  the  American  National  Red 
Cross,  on  November  20,  Dr.  Devine,  re- 
ferring to  an  editorial  utterance  of  The 
Times  to  the  effect  that  while  "one  must 
not  prejudge,"  still  "there  are  men  and 


mayors  against  whom  such  charges  are 
not  brought  ano]  of  whom  they  would  be 
incredible,"  said,  "I  wish  to  say  that 
there  is  one  man  who  does  not  believe 
that  the  mayor  of  San  Francisco  has 
even  stolen  one  penny  of  the  relief 
fund." 

The  relief  problems  that  have  arisen  at 
San  Francisco  were  further  discussed  at 
the  last  session  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science  held  in 
Philadelphia,  November  24. 

The  guests  of  the  evening  were  the 
officers  of  the  American  National  Red 
Cross  and  of  the  Pennsylvania  state 
branch.  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the 
Army,  George  B.  Davis,  presided  and 
represented  Secretary  of  War  Taft,  pres- 
ident of  American  National  Red  Cross; 
Talcott  Williams,  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania state  branch, told  of  Methods  of 
State  Organisation. 

Dr.  Devine  spoke  on  Relief  and  Re- 
habilitation of  San  Francisco. 

working       Wfhen    the    governor     and 
for  Reform      lieutenant    governor  of    a 

in  Omaha.        ^^   ^   mayQr   of   a   city> 

members  of  a  state  legislature,  guberna- 
torial candidates  and  county  commission- 
ers get  together  it  usually  looks  as  if 
something  was  going  to  happen  in  the 
political  field.  But  out  in  Omaha  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  Social  Service  Club  met 
for  a  noonday  luncheon.  One  hundred 
plates  were  laid,  and  the  wide  interest 
that  Omaha  takes  in  social  reform  was 
shown  by  the  fact  that  Governor  Hickey, 
Lieutenant  Governor  McGilton,  the  may- 
or and  a  long  list  of  other  state  and  mu- 
nicipal officials  were  present.  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Kelley,  secretary  of  the  National 
Consumers'  League,  was  the  guest  of 
honor  and  complimented  Nebraska  on 
being  alert  to  prevent  the  troubles  from 
which  other  sister  states  extricated  them- 
selves with  so  much  difficulty.  She 
pointed  out  the  faults  in  the  laws  for  the 
protection  of  child  workers,  saying  they 
gave  aid  and  support  to  states  which  re- 
ally abused  their  children,  and  suggested 
that  children  under  sixteen  not  at  work 
should  be  in  school  the  full  year  rather 
than  twenty  weeks,  as  our  law  now 
stands. 

A  pertinent  caution  was  urged  in  ref- 
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erence  to  the  operation  of'  the  juvenile 
court  of  which  Nebraska  is  justly  proud; 
that  it  become  not  a  mere  feeder  of  insti- 
tutions. "Let  every  effort,"  Mrs.  Kelley 
urged,  "be  utilized  to  fasten  to  the  fa- 
ther's back  the  responsibility  which  is  his. 
Then  brace  him  to  be  able  to  stand  it. 
To  reclaim  homes  is  much  better  than  to 
fill  institutions." 

To  take  advantage  of  the  public  senti- 
ment created  by  Mrs.  Kelley's  visit  the 
club  has  appointed  a  legislative  commit- 
tee consisting  of  Judge  Howard  Ken- 
nedy of  the  circuit  court,  H.  W.  Pen- 
nock,  the  leading  advocate  of  the  Ne- 
braska juvenile  court  law,  and  Superin- 
tendent W.  M.  Davidson  of  the  city 
schools.  This  committee  is  to  assist  in 
promoting  a  more  stringent  compulsory 
education  and  child  labor  law,  enlisting 
the  endorsement  and  cooperation  of  the 
state  bar  association,  the  local  bar  asso- 
ciation, the  state  teachers'  association,  the 
state  medical  associations,  and  the  W.  C. 
T.  U.  The  state  federation  of  women's 
clubs  pledged  its  support  at  the  time  of 
Mrs.  Kelley's  visit.  It  is  also  expected 
that  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
will  appoint  a  state  committee  to  co- 
operate in  the  work. 

On  November  15  Owen  Love  joy,  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee, was  tendered  a  luncheon  at  the 
Commercial  Club.  General  Greeley  of 
the  United  States  Army  was  passing 
through  the  city  and  was  present  at  the 
luncheon.  In  the  evening  Mr.  Love  joy 
gave  an  address  on  the  needs  of  child  la- 
bor legislation. 

A  committee  of  the  club  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  enlist  a  number  of  people  who 
will  act  as  voluntary  probation  officers  of 
the  juvenile  court.  An  enthusiastic  ad- 
dress was  recently  given  by  Judge  A.  L. 
Sutton  of  the  juvenile  court  on  the  need 
of  voluntary  help,  and  about  twenty-five 
have  already  offered  their  services.  A 
committee  has  also  been  appointed  to 
visit  and  report  on  the  public  and  char- 
itable institutions  of  the  city  and  county. 

The  Fed-         The  Federated  B°yS'  Clubs, 

erated  Boys'    the  organization  formed  in 

c,ubs-         Boston  last  spring  to  do  for 

street  boys'  clubs  what  the  International 

Committee  does  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  has 


just  published  five  small  pamphlets  of 
great  use  to  those  interested  in  such 
work.  One  tells  the  benefits  of  such 
clubs  to  mill  towns,  another  directs  how 
to  start  such  organizations,  a  third  gives 
the  qualifications  demanded  of  a  salaried 
director  and  a  fourth  tells  how  the  Fed- 
erated Boys'  Clubs  can  help.  This  or- 
ganization already  directly  represents 
over  fifty  clubs  and  is  doing  a  practical 
work  in  giving  this  information.  It  has 
set  to  work  to  rescue  two  important  but 
tottering  enterprises  by  stirring  up  local 
support,  and  is  proving  a  useful  link  be- 
ween  clubs  and  directors.  There  is  a 
crying  need  for  more  trained  men  as  sal- 
aried workers  in  these  "mass"  clubs. 

Philadelphia    T}1? ,    Industrial      Exhibit 
industrial      which  opens  in  Philadelphia 

Exhibition.        Qn    December    8>     and    will 

last  until  December  15,  will  be  shown 
in  Harrisburg  in  the  latter  part  of  De- 
cember, in  New  York  city  the  latter  part 
of  January  and  in  Chicago,  Erie  and 
Boston  in  March  and  April.  The  idea 
of  "living  pictures"  of  industrial  life 
seems  to  have  taken  hold  very  well. 
Child  labor  will  be  shown  by  groups  of 
life-sized  figures.  Home  industries,  such 
as  winding  rags,  pasting  paper  boxes, 
finishing  trousers,  etc.,  will  be  actually 
reproduced  by  workers,  themselves  from 
the  tenements. 

Particular  interest  is  expected  to  be 
given  to  the  exhibit  of  living  workers, 
since  the  trade  unions  have  undertaken 
to  furnish  a  characteristic  sweat-shop, 
showing  the  unsanitary  conditions,  ma- 
chines in  use,  etc.  Several  hundred 
yards  of  cloth  have  been  procured  which 
will  be  made  into  suits  during  the  exhi- 
bition. A  tenement  custom  tailor  shop 
will  also  be  reproduced. 

In  preparing  life-size  models  of  child 
labor  conditions  the  facts  used  in  all 
cases  have  been  taken  from  photographs 
and  on  each  booth  will  be  displayed  the 
photograph  from  which  the  exhibit  was 
prepared.  Among  the  things  represent- 
ed it  is  planned  to  have  a  hard  coal 
breaker,  a  glass  house,  tobacco  work  in 
a  Pittsburg  cellar  and  the  interior  of  a 
soft  coal  mine. 

Thirty-five  different  classes  of  articles 
made  and  finished  in  the  homes  in  Phila- 
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delphia  will  be  exhibited  by  the  Con- 
sumers' League.  The  collection  con- 
sists largely  of  articles  of  clothing,  paper 
goods,  etc.  A  series  of  charts  by  the 
Bryn  Mawr  branch  of  the  Consumers' 
League  will  represent  in  a  graphic  man- 
ner various  groups  of  child  labor  statis- 
tics. A  map  of  the  United  States  has 
been  prepared  showing  the  number  of 
child  workers  in  various  states. 

In  addition  to  the  sweat-shop,  home 
industry  and  child  labor  questions,  many 
other  industrial  problems  will  be  shown. 
The  American  Institute  for  Social  Serv- 
ice has  sent  an  exhibit  of  safety  appli- 
ances for  machinery.  The  Public  Edu- 
cation Association  of  Philadelphia  has 
furnished  a  large  exhibit  of  model  school 
conditions.  The  City  Parks  Association 
and  Vacant  Lots  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia will  also  have  exhibits.  Various 
phases  of  work  in  congested  sections  of 
the  city  will  be  shown  by  the  Octavia  Hill 
Association,  the  Visiting  Nurses  Associa- 
tion, the  Research  and  Protective  Asso- 
ciation. 

Lectures  will  be  given  three  times  a 
day  on  each  day  except  Sunday,  at  n 
A.  M.,  3  P.  M.  and  8  P.  M. 

The  city  of  Berlin  has  re- 
Hospkiis.       cently  very  much  enlarged 

its  hospital  facilities.  The 
beginning  of  October  saw  the  opening 
of  the  Virchow  Hospital,  which  has  a 
capacity  of  2,000  patients  and  is  named 
after  the  famous  pathologist.  There  is 
also  a  new  hospital  put  up  at  a  cost  of 
six  million  marks  in  the  suburb  of 
Schoneberg. 

Several  features  in  the  progress  of 
hospital  service  are  common  to  these 
institutions.  They  are  located  in  open 
spaces  where  the  external  conditions  are 
most  favorable.  They  are  built  to  give 
the  greatest  amount  of  light  and  air  to 
the  patients  and  the  whole  structure 
looks  to  the  most  sanitary  condition  pos- 
sible. 
1+  u     1  „       New  Yorkers  who  are  in- 

Italian  Lace  .     . 

Workers  in     terested  in  the    movement 

New  York.       -^     reviye    the     crafts     ag     a 

means  of  livelihood,  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  judge  of  the  progress  made 
by  the  Handicraft  School  of  Greenwich 
House,  in   an   exhibition  to  be   held   at 


the  rooms  of  Miss  Carroll,  18  West 
Thirty-third  sheet,  New  York,  on  De- 
cember 10th,  nth  and  12th. 

The  school  was  opened  in  June,  1905, 
and  numbers  between  forty  and  fifty  pu- 
pils. Several  of  these  are  now  earn- 
ing their  living  by  the  exercise  of  the 
crafts  in  which  they  have  been  trained, 
while  others  supplement  small  or  un- 
certain incomes  by  occasional  work. 

Lacemaking  was  chosen  as  the  first 
and  chief  industry  of  the  school  and 
weaving  has  been  recently  added.  The 
workers  make,  mend  and  alter  all  the 
principal  kinds  of  lace,  and  weave  rag 
rugs  and  coarse  linen  stuffs  for  use  in 
household  decoration.  There  will  be 
pieces  of  Irish  Crochet,  Limerick  and 
Carricknacross  lace,  Italian  pillow  lace, 
Filet,  Venetian  Point,  Italian  and  Dan- 
ish Cut  work. 

Announcement  is  made  of 
Appointment^  the  appointment  as  director 
of  the  New  York  School  of 
Philanthropy  from  March  I,  1907,  of 
Professor  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  now 
professor  of  sociology  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee.  Profes- 
sor Lindsay  takes  the  place  of  Edward  T. 
Devine,  the  increased  pressure  of  whose 
work  in  the  New  York  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  and  at  Columbia  University 
makes  it  necessary  that  he  should  be  re- 
lieved of  his  administrative  duties  in  the 
School  of  Philanthropy. 

The  trustees  of  Columbia  University 
have  also  announced  the  appointment  of 
Professor  Lindsay  to  a  new  chair  on 
social  legislation  in  the  faculty  of  political 
science,  Columbia  University,  for  an  ex- 
perimental period  of  three  years.  By  this 
arrangement,  the  affiliation  between  the 
School  of  Philanthropy  and  the  Univer- 
sity is  strengthened  and  the  Department 
of  Social  Economy  further  developed  in 
the  direction  indicated  by  Mr.  Devine  in 
his  inaugural  lecture  last  year  as  Schiff 
Professor  of  Social  Economy. 

a  Clearing      The    movement    to     more 

forHJewish      fully  correlate  Hebrew  phil- 

Charity.        anthropy  in  New  York  city 

was    advanced    at    a    meeting    Tuesday 

evening  at  the  United  Hebrew  Charities 

building.     Officers   and   a   board  of   di- 
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rectors  were  elected  and  $108,000  was 
subscribed  to  launch  the  "Federation  of 
Contributors  to  the  Jewish  Communal  In- 
stitutions in  the  City  of  New  York." 

The  idea  of  forming  such  a  federation 
originated  with  Professor  Morris  Loeb 
and  various  informal  conferences  have 
been  held  during  the  year  to  discuss  the 
project.  The  meeting  on  December  4 
Drought  forth  the  first  tangible  plan  and 
general  lines  of  the  work  were  laid  down. 
Other  meetings  will  be  held  soon  and  the 
details  of  the  permanent  organization  will 
be  worked  out. 

Contributions,  it  was  announced  at  the 
meeting,  will  be  gladly  received  by  the 
new  federation  and  administered  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wishes  of  the  giver. 
The  disposition  of  the  entire  amount  may 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  directors 
of  the  federation,  or  specific  amounts 
may  be  paid  by  them  to  specified  insti- 
tutions and  any  balance  put  into  a  general 
fund.  This  general  fund  will  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  various  societies. 

The  advantage  of  such  a  "clearing- 
house for  Jewish  charity,"  it  was  pointed 
out,  will  be  convenience  in  administration, 
which  should  not  interfere  with  the  pres- 
ent administration  of  the  charities. 

The  supposition  on  which  the  pro- 
jectors of  this  federaion  are  working  is 
that  contributors  to  charity  will  continue 
to  give  as  much  to  the  federation  as  they 
have  given  collectively  to  their  favorite 
charities  in  the  past,  and,  in  addition  to 
that,  the  amount  they  have  spent  for 
tickets  to  balls  given  by  societies,  charity 
fairs  and  other  money  seeking  arrange- 
ments. It  is  from  such  amounts  and 
from  contributions  without  specified  allot- 
ments that  the  federation  expects  to  de- 
rive its  general  fund. 

The  officers  elected  were:  Adolph 
Lewisohn,  president;  Dr.  Julius  Gold- 
man, vice-president;  Jacob  H.  Sdhiff, 
Isidor  Straus  and  Daniel  Guggenheim, 
honorary  vice-presidents,  and  Louis  A. 
Heinsheimer,  treasurer.  Five  directors 
were  named,  but  all  have  not  yet  con- 
sented to  serve. 


Among  those  who  joined  the  "clearing- 
house" were  : 

Jacob  H.  Schiff,  Isidor  Straus,  Isaac  Sel- 
igman,  Adolph  Lewisohn,  Cyrus  L.  Sulz- 
berger, Prof.  Morris  Loeb,  Dr.  Julius  Kohl- 
man,  Daniel  Guggenheim,  Louis  A.  Heins- 
heimer, Dr.  Lee  K.  Prankel,  Nathan  Bijur, 
Solomon  Sulzberger,  Felix  M.  Warburg,  Sig- 
mund  Rosenwald,  and  V.  Sydney  Rothschild. 


Not 


es 


Valentine  Hauy  not  Blind. — In  the  article 
on  the  friends  of  the  blind,  published  in  De- 
cember 1  issue  of  Charities  and  The  Com- 
mons, reference  was  made  to  Valentine  Hauy 
as  blind.  According  to  a  French  biography, 
this  is  a  mistake.  His  sight  was,  to  be  sure, 
feeble  in  later  years.  The  error,  based  on 
statements  of  several  educators  of  the  blind, 
was  corrected  by  the  author  too  late  for  the 
printer. 

Emanuel  Sisterhood,  New  York. — The  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Emanuel  Sisterhood  of 
New  York  city  was  held  on  November  22. 
Among  the  speakers  were  the  president,  Mrs. 
William  Einstein,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Phelps  Stokes, 
John  Spargo  and  Dr.  Henry  M.  Leipziger. 
The  dominant  notes  of  the  meeting  were 
sounded  in  discussions  of  the  necessity  for 
personal  service  and  the  variance  between 
the  standard  of  living  and  the  prevailing 
rate  of  wages.  The  sisterhood  is  experiment- 
ing with  the  plan  of  serving  hot  noon-day 
meals  to  school  children. 

"Tenement  Conditions  in  Chicago"  Avail- 
able.— Committees  and  individuals  interest- 
ed in  housing  conditions  in  congested  city 
areas,  who  have  found  it  difficult  to  obtain 
copies  of  Tenement  Conditions  in  Chicago, 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  book  is  again 
available.  This  report,  published  by  the 
City  Homes  Association  of  Chicago  and  writ- 
ten by  Robert  Hunter  to  embody  the  results 
of  an  investigation  under  the  direction  of 
professor  Frank  A.  Fetter  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, appeared  in  1901.  It  is  the  most 
comprehensive  and  scientific  study  of  such 
conditions  that  has  been  made  in  any  city 
outside  of  New  York.  The  recent  investiga- 
tion made  by  Mrs.  Harry  Hart  and  published 
in  Charities  and  The  Commons  for  January 
6,  1906,  demonstrates  that  the  life  in  these 
tenement  districts  is  unchanged  except  for 
increasing  congestion.  The  book,  therefore, 
in  its  descriptions  and  tabulations  has  a 
present  day  value  to  every  student  of  the 
subject.  Copies  may  be  obtained  for  sixty 
cents  including  postage  by  addressing 
Charles  B.  Ball,  secretary  of  the  City  Homes 
Association,  1001  Monadnock  Block,  Chi- 
cago. 


XKe    Congress    on    Social    Education 


Otis  H.   Moore 


A  significant  gathering  was  the  Con- 
gress on  Social  Education  held  in  Boston 
the  latter  part  of  last  week.  This  con- 
gress was  brought  about  through  the  in- 
itiative of  the  Social  Education  Club  of 
Boston,  but  its  scope  was  national  and 
brought  together  distinguished  leaders  in 
educational  thought  from  all  over  the 
United  States. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to 
draw  wider  attention  to  the  necessity  for 
important  re-adjustments  and  extensions 
of  our  educational  methods ;  that  the 
youth  of  the  land  must  receive  more  sys- 
tematic training  for  their  duties  in  the 
civic,  economic  and  social  groups  in 
which  their  lives  are  to  be  spent;  that 
the  chasm  must  be  bridged  between 
school  life  and  the  subsequent  life  of  so- 
cial service;  that  the  child  must  be  fitted 
not  for  examinations  but  for  life.  In 
such  a  conference  industrial  education 
was  of  course  a  most  pertinent  sub- 
ject for  discussion.  New  light  was 
thrown  on  the  varied  aspects  of  this 
question. 

But  the  conference  gave  a  general 
summary  of  the  whole  range  of  problems 
looked  at  in  their  many  phases  and  from 
many  angles.  Over  sixty  speakers, 
leaders  in  their  particular  fields  brought 
their  knowledge  to  bear  on  common  is- 
sues. They  analyzed  the  situation  in  de- 
tail bringing  out  clearly  difficulties  to  be 
grappled  with,  encouragements  to  be 
found,  weighed  carefully  the  forces  al- 
ready at  work  and  gathered  inspiration 
from  each  other's  words.  That  the  in- 
terest in  the  convention  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  teachers  was  shown  not  alone 
by  the  fact  that  other  professions  were 
given  large  representation  on  the  pro- 
gram but  also  by  the  character  of  the 
audience.  Nearly  three  thousand  were 
present  at  some  of  the  mass  meetings; 
of  these  a  thousand  manifested  special 
interest  by  signing  registration  cards. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  was  a 
characteristic  feature  of  the  congress. 
President  James  P.  Monroe  of  the  Bos- 
ton Social  Education  Club,  who  presided 
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at  the  sessions,  accounted  for  this  gen- 
eral interest  when  he  said: 

These  pressing,  these  insistent,  these  life- 
and-death  problems  of  making  every  boy  and 
girl — physically,  mentally,  industrially,  so- 
cially and  morally — into  the  best  man  and 
woman  possible  are  not  academic  questions 
to  be  discussed  in  doctor's  theses.  They  are 
your  business  and  mine,  to  be  seriously  un- 
dertaken here   and  now. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  promoters  of 
the  congress  that  the  movement  launched 
will  permeate  public  opinion,  enlist  the 
support  of  good  citizenship  throughout 
the  nation  and  be  crystallized  into  edu- 
cational laws  and  institutions  better 
adapted  to  the  increasingly  complex 
needs  of  modern  life  than  those  we  now 
have.  The  congress  opened  Friday 
morning  with  four  section  meetings. 
Superintendent  M.  G.  Brumbaugh  of  the 
Philadelphia  schools,  speaking  at  the  ses- 
sion held  in  conjunction  with  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Teachers'  Association, 
called  attention  to  educational  aspects  of 
immigration.  He  suggested  the  estab- 
lishment of  special  schools  for  the  Amer- 
icanizing of  immigrant  children '  and  of 
high  schools  of  textile  art  for  young 
women.  Dr.  James  P.  Haney,  director 
of  art  and  manual  training  in  New  York, 
said  that  the  clerical  ideal  in  education 
was  giving  way  to  the  social  ideal.  He 
prophesied  that  in  the  school  of  the  fu- 
ture manual  training  would  be  the  basis 
through  which  in  the  lower  grades  the 
child  would  be  led  out  in  all  other  direc- 
tions. This  he  declared  to  be  the  natural 
method.  Mangus  W.  Alexander  of  the 
General  Electric  Company  gave  as  a 
practical  suggestion  an  explanation  of 
the  apprenticeship  system  in  use  by  his 
company,  a  rare  co-ordination  of  educa- 
tional and  industrial  development. 

The  German  continuation  school  came 
in  for  praise  at  the  hands  of  the  speak- 
ers in  the  commercial  education  section. 
Dr.  William  P.  Wilson  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Commercial  Museum  said: 

Not  only  is  America  able  but  she  will  be 
compelled  to  secure  a  larger  hold  on  foreign 
trade.  We  have  thus  far  been  able  to  dis- 
pose of  our  surplus  products  but  will  soon 
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be  under  absolute  necessity  to  seek  a  larger 
foreign  field.  Otherwise  there  will  be  over- 
production at  home,  factories  will  be  closed 
and  there  will  be  stagnation  in  trade.  The 
American  has  yet  to  learn  that  in  foreign 
trade  permanent  success  can  come  only  as 
the  result  of  a  knowledge  and  training  he 
has  thus  far  had  no  opportunity  to  secure. 

Edward  A.  Filene  of  Boston,  speaking 
as  a  business  man,  told  of  the  failure  of 
the  American  school  to  adequately  pre- 
pare the  boy  for  a  business  career. 

That  health  education  is  the  social 
right  of  all  was  the  keynote  of  the  ad- 
dresses in  the  health  education  section. 
Prudishness  should  not  be  permitted  to 
prevent  children  from  being  intelligently 
informed  as  to  their  bodies.  A  fourth 
sectional  conference  was  devoted  to  so- 
cial training  in  infancy  and  early  child- 
hood. The  kindergarten  was  held  up 
as  the  best  possible  place  for  social  train- 
ing, by  Miiss  Hortense  M.  Orcutt  of  New 
York.  Mrs.  Frederick  Schoff  of  Phila- 
delphia, president  of  the  National  Con- 
gress of  Mothers,  proposed  the  establish- 
ment by  the  national  government  of  a 
department  of  home  and  childhood  to  deal 
with  the  increasingly  perplexing  ques- 
tions affecting  the  welfare  of  the  children 
in  our  large  cities. 

The  first  mass  meeting  held  Friday 
Education  for  Citizenship.  Governor 
afternoon  was  devoted  to  the  topic, 
Guild  of  Massachusetts  said: 

This  year  Massachusetts  has  squarely  en- 
tered on  the  path  of  industrial  education, 
so  splendidly  successful  in  Germany,  that 
the  industrial  supremacy  of  the  common- 
wealth and  country  may  not  merely  be  main- 
tained but  advanced.  Boston  is  splendidly 
supplementing  this  work  by  inaugurating  in 
her  public  schools  new  courses  in  commer- 
cial education.  The  juvenile  court  is  an- 
other step  in  education  for  citizenship. 

On  the  same  point  Mayor  Fitzgerald 
said: 

For  good  citizenship  we  need  a  good 
bread-winning  equipment.  I  believe  our 
general  course  of  studies  must  be  extended 
so  as  to  make  it  fit  practical  conditions 
more  squarely.  The  school  must  dovetail 
better  into  the  working  life. 

President  Eliot  of  Harvard  in  his 
comment  on  the  objects  of  the  congress 
said: 

The  highest  morality — that  of  honesty, 
purity  and  loyalty — can  never  be  taught  di- 


rectly. The  spoken  precept  is  of  little  value 
in  education.  It  is  by  the  force  of  personal- 
ity that  we  bring  our  precepts  into  the 
moral  fibre  of  the  child.  Social  education  to 
be  effective  must  have  the  powerful  motive 
power  of  love. 

Give  the  boy  a  chance,  was  the  plea 
made  by  George  H.  Martin  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Board  of  Education  in 
his  address  on  What  a  City  Ozves  to  its 
Boys. 

What,  then,  does  a  city  owe  its  boys? 
First,  land  for  cultivation  where  they  may 
learn  by  experience  some  of  the  initial  pro- 
cesses of  the  production  of  food.  Second, 
workshops  where  they  may  learn  by  experi- 
ence those  mechanical  processes  that  under- 
lie all  constructive  industry. 

The  boys  are  entitled  to  be  taught  by  the 
firm  hand  of  the  courts,  a  healthy  respect 
for  law,  a  regard  for  the  rights  of  persons 
and  property,  the  distinction  between  mine 
and  thine.  And  they  have  a  right  in  prepa- 
ration for  active  citizenship  to  the  example 
of  a  city  administration  that  is  clean,  hon- 
est, business-like,  public-spirited,  broad- 
minded  and  progressive. 

The  Young  Man  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  was  the  theme  of  an  address 
by  President  David  Starr  Jordan  of  Le- 
land  Stanford  University.  His  defini- 
tion was  : 

He  must  be  a  trained  young  man.  Re- 
gardless of  other  considerations,  the  man 
is  wanted  now  for  the  job  who  can  do  it 
best.  The  newer  education  will  make  pos- 
sible a  truer  democracy  by  insuring  to  each 
boy  not  alone  the  chance  for  a  fair  competi- 
tion after  he  has  learned  the  essentials  of 
his  trade  but  an  equal  chance  with  others 
to  learn  the  trade. 

The  address  of  Walter  M.  Wood, 
manager  of  the  institutional  work  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Chicago,  was  full  of  help- 
ful suggestions  drawn  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  supple- 
mental education.     He  said  in  part: 

The  School  as  Supplemental  work  is  not  a 
a  Social  diluted  form  of  professional 
Organism.  training  nor  a  substitute  for 
more  fundamental  education.  It  simply 
means  a  chance  for  the  non-school  popula- 
tion. Methods  of  supplemental  education 
include  the  reading  room,  the  museum, 
courses  of  reading,  educational  lectures,  cor- 
respondence and  night  schools.  Funda- 
mental education  must  be  very  adaptable  to 
the  individual  case  in  hand.  It  must  be  lo- 
cated in  the  natural  assemblying  places  of 
the  people  it  is  to  help.      There  are  three 
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things  which  the  supplemental  education 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  attempts  to  do:  to  aid 
those  who  have  no  basis  of  vocational  train- 
ing in  securing  something  of  that  training; 
to  aid  those  who  are  the  slaves  of  misfit  oc- 
cupations to  get  out  of  them  into  vocations 
more  suited  to  them;  to  aid  those  already 
in  vocations  suitable  to  them  to  grow  in 
those  vocations.  It  is  very  fruitful  and 
gratifying  work  for  the  teacher  for  almost 
without  exception  his  pupils  are  intensely 
in  earnest.  They  come  for  help  and  use  it 
when  they  get  it.  There  is  nothing  more 
tragic  than  the  efforts  at  self-recovery  of  a 
man  who  has  either  through  misfortune  or 
his  own  fault  been  deprived  of  educational 
advantages  which  should  have  been  his. 
Often  supplemental  education  helps  a  man 
to  solve  his  most  vital  life  problem.  In  aid- 
ing a  man  to  betterment  in  his  chosen  field 
supplemental  education  often  staves  off 
the  paralysis  of  fixedness.  It  prevents  men 
from  becoming  prematurely  crystallized  in 
their  intellectual  processes.  In  little  more 
than  a  decade  the  supplemental  work  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  developed  so  that  there  are 
now  726  reading  rooms,  36,000  men  in  edu- 
cational courses  with  1,827  teachers.  It 
is  impossible  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  alone  to 
carry  forward  this  work  as  it  should  be 
done.  The  educational  emphasis  in  the 
future  should  not  be  laid  on  professional 
and  classical  education  for  the  few  but  in- 
dustrial and  supplemental  education  for  the 
many. 

Mr.  Woods'  address  was  the  first  of 
an  evening's  program  devoted  to  the 
school  as  a  social  organism. 

In  discussing  Self -Government  by 
Students  in  School  and  College,  Pres- 
ident Wl  O.  Thompson  of  Ohio  State 
University  said  that  the  new  idea  which 
is  fast  taking  hold  on  the  educational  in- 
stitutions of  the  land  places  more  re- 
sponsibility on  the  student.  It  purposed 
to  train  him  for  social  usefulness  by  giv- 
ing him  opportunity  to  function  through 
problems  of  school  government.  The  old 
idea  that  the  college  is  a  place  for  dis- 
ciplining students  is  dying  out  and  the 
new  conception  that  the  student  is  a  citi- 
zen, amenable  to  the  same  laws  as  other 
citizens  is  taking  its  place.  The  school 
more  and  more  relates  itself  to  the  prac- 
tical affairs  of  life.  Discipline  is  only  an 
incident  in  college  life.  The  student  that 
does  not  recognize  this  is  not  fitted  for 
college.  The  student  should  be  brought 
face  to  face  with  college  law  as  the  citi- 
zen is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  law 
of  the  state. 


"The  education  of  the  past  was  a  sort 
of  breathing-in  process.  All  that  has 
changed  now  ancf  it  is  an  unfolding  pro- 
cess from  within,"  said  Professor  Wil- 
bur S.  Jackson,  principal  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  elementary  school.  Fur- 
ther he  said : 

There  has  been  a  determined  effort  to 
keep  pupils  from  rendering  each  other  as- 
sistance. That  is  all  wrong.  There  is  the 
greatest  need  that  pupils  should  grow  social- 
ly by  mutual  assistance.  The  natural  ten- 
dencies of  the  child  should  always  be  jtil- 
ized  for  his  development.  This  method  re- 
duces the  peril  of  transition  from  the  life  of 
the  school  to  the  life  of  the  world. 

That  many  of  the  same  problems  con- 
front England  as  those  with  which  we 
have  to  do  was  shown  by  Dr.  Cecil  Red- 
die,  headmaster  of  the  Abbottsholme 
School  which  of  all  English  schools  is 
dealing  most  successfully  with  these 
problems.  He  explained  the  plan  of  self 
government  in  athletes  in  operation  in 
his  school  and  the  efforts  to  make  con- 
ditions right  for  the  growth  of  the  best 
impulses  among  the  boys.  He  said  that 
he  was  endeavoring  to  establish  a  point 
of  contact  between  the  secondary  school 
life  of  the  boy  and  his  after  career  as 
a  man  and  a  citizen.  The  boy  must  be 
socialized  through  his  work  as  well  as 
through  his  play. 

Prof.  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  spoke  on 
Nezv  Duties  and  Opportunities  for  the 
Public  Schools.     He  said  in  part: 

Social  work  and  the  growing  social  spirit 
in  America  represent  both  the  fulfillment 
of  a  demand  which  older  institutions  did  not 
satisfy,  and  the  creation  of  a  demand  for 
new  and  effective  machinery  to  carry  out  the 
larger  social  purposes  of  our  day. 
,  Every  step  of  progress  in  child  study,  in 
appreciation  of  the  needs  and  value  of  child 
life,  in  the  restriction  of  child  labor  and  the 
detection  of  the  causes  of  juvenile  crime,  im- 
poses new  obligations  and  places  a  greater 
strain  on  the  home  and  the  school  as  the 
two  general  agencies  charged  with  the  su- 
pervision and  training  of  the  child.  The 
one  is  a  private  and  the  other  a  public  in- 
stitution. Therefore  the  chief  direct  means 
of  social  action  and  social  control  is  through 
the  institution  created  and  controlled  by  the 
society,  namely,  the  public  school,  supported 
by  the  state. 
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The  Plea  ^he    imPortance    of    illdus- 

for  industrial    trial  education  was  recog- 

Education.         nized    ^    ^   lafge   pkce    it 

was  given  on  the  program  of  the  con- 
gress. A  well  attended  section  meeting 
discussed  it  Saturday  morning,  the  mass 
meeting  Saturday  evening  was  devoted 
to  it  and  throughout  the  other  sessions 
speakers  kept  recurring  to  it  as  a  su- 
preme present  day  need. 

President  Frederick  P.  Fish  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  was  the  first  speaker  of  the 
mass  meeting,  his  theme  being  The 
Place  of  Industrial  Education  in  the 
Common  School  System.  President 
Fish  said : 

There  are  few  public  questions  so  clearly 
within  the  range  of  ordinary  citizens  as  this. 
It  is  a  matter  upon  which  the  business  man, 
the  professional  man,  the  working  man 
should  think,  make  up  his  mind  and  face  ac- 
tion. It  is  a  tremendous  responsibility 
which  the  modern  state  has  assumed  in  ar- 
bitrarily setting  aside  a  term  of  many  years 
in  every  child's  life  in  which  he  is  subject 
to  the  dictations  of  the  state  through  its 
school  system.  As  late  as  1860  the  law  of 
Massachusetts  required  only  twelve  weeks 
of  attendance  at  school  for  children  between 
the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen.  Poverty  of 
the  parent  was  a  sufficient  excuse  for  non-at- 
tendance. The  boy  of  those  days,  free  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  was  able  to  pick 
up  the  practical  knowledge  he  needed  for 
his  later  life.  He  lost  very  much  of  the 
mass  of  human  knowledge  and  experience 
recorded  in  books,  but  he  got  instead  first 
hand  touch  with  his  future  social  and  in- 
dustrial environment.  The  industrial  pro- 
cesses were  then  comparatively  simple  and 
were  carried  on  all  around  the  boy.  He 
might  easily  decide  what  his  vocation  should 
be  and  pick  up  the  essentials  in  his  vacation 
periods.  The  apprentice  system  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  step  into  his  work  after 
his  years  of  probation  ready  to  do  his  work 
well.  Modern  industrial  developments  and 
the  heavy  requirements  of  his  school  work 
now  make  it  impossible  for  the  boy  to  be- 
come familiar  with  mechanical  processes  as 
the  boys  of  forty  years  ago  did.  The  state 
must  make  recompense  to  the  boy  for  this 
deprivation  by  giving  him  a  chance  through 
the  school  to  overcome  this  disadvantage 
at  the  same  time  retaining  the  great  ad- 
vantages of  liberal   education. 

Mrs.  Mary  Schenck  Woolman  told 
of  the  work  in  the  Manhattan  Trade 
School  for  Girls.  The  trade  school  must 
turn  out  graduates  who  can  supply  just 
what   the   trade    demands — the    teacher 


must  not  take  too  much  interest  in  the 
pupil,  nor  on  the  other  hand  must  she 
care  too  much  for  the  product  and  neg- 
lect the  leading  out  of  her  pupil  into  a 
richer  world.  Things  taught  must  be 
shown  to  have  a  relation  to  life  or  the 
children  will  take  no  interest.  That  the 
school  is  accomplishing  its  purpose  was> 
shown  by  the  comparatively  high  wages 
which  graduates  of  the  school  can  com- 
mand. That  new  industries  may  be  es- 
tablished in  the  United  States  as  the 
standard  of  efficiency  in  our  workman- 
ship is  raised  was  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  good  work  done  by  the  Manhat- 
tan school  has  brought  three  new  indus- 
tries for  girls  into  the  United  States. 
In  New  York  city  130,000  women  are 
employed  in  factories.  Many  of  these 
commenced  work  immediately  after  their 
compulsory  school  days  were  over.  They 
obtained  positions  not  on  account  of 
their  preparation  or  adaptability  to  them 
but  because  they  were  forced  to  take  the 
first  thing  offered.  Their  education 
checked  at  the  vital  time,  they  are  not 
adaptable  to  trade  conditions.  They 
lose  their  positions,  drift  from  trade  to 
trade,  become  discouraged  and  often 
fail  morally  and  physically  because  they 
can  not  make  a  living  wage.  When  the 
school  was  first  established  it  was  re- 
garded by  the  workers  as  a  very  doubtful 
experiment  but  it  has  now  in  its  four 
years  obtained  a  recognized  place  as  a 
practical  training  school  for  the  indus- 
tries. 

Trade  ^  comparison  between  the 

Training  in     opportunities  for  industrial 
Europe.        training  here  and  those  ob- 
tainable in  European  countries  was  pre- 
sented by  Frank  A.  Vanderlip  of  New 
York. 

A  trade  school  system  makes  men  eco- 
nomically efficient  and  mentally  strong. 
America  must  establish  trade  schools  to 
prevent  our  youth  from  becoming  auto- 
matic workers.  Skilled  artisans  are 
greatly  needed  in  many  industries.  Pri- 
vate initiative  can  help  only  the  few, 
there  is  no  way  to  get  at  the  heart  of 
the  problem  but  to  develop  the  trained 
artisan  from  the  grammar  school  boy. 
"Industrial  education  is  frankly  utili- 
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tarian,"  said  President  E.  Benjamin  An- 
drews of  the  University  of  Nebraska.  It 
will  result  in  culture  but  that  is  not  its 
primary  object.  It  is  the  inevitable  re- 
sponse to  the  steadily  increasing  demand 
for  direct  help.  Industries  have  come 
to  take  rank  as  professions  and  the  as- 
pirant for  success  in  them  must  be 
specially  trained.  The  remarkable  de- 
velopment of  the  engineering  and  agri- 
cultural departments  of  Western  univer- 
sities are  conspicuous  examples  showing 
the  way  in  which  the  youth  of  the  land- 
welcome  such  opportunities.  Other 
features  are  the  training  in  domestic  art 
and  science  and  in  forestry.  Dr.  An- 
drews outlined  in  detail  some  of  the  re- 
markable achievements  of  scientific  agri- 
culture in  reclaiming  arid  lands,  in  pro- 
moting dry  framing,  in  developing  new 
methods  of  culture,  in  introducing  new 
products  better  adapted  to  a  particular 
soil  and  in  animal  husbandry  and  dairy- 
ing. Achieving  these  successes  in  agri- 
cultural experiment  constitutes  but  half 
the  task  undertaken  by  the  schools. 
The  other  half  is  securing  the  adop- 
tion of  these  advanced  methods  by 
the  farming  constituency.  Seed  train 
lectures,  agricultural  bulletins  and  gen- 
eral publicity  campaigns  are  bringing  the 
improved  methods  within  reach  of  all. 
But  the  work  has  only  just  commenced. 
The  possibilities  of  educational  advances 
along  this  line  are  almost  limitless. 


The  Economic 
Problem 
Involved. 


Professor  Charles  R.  Rich- 
ards of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity presided  at  the  morn- 
ing conference  on  industrial  education. 
He  outlined  the  general  problem.  He 
said  in  brief: 

Capitalistic  organization  of  industries 
leaves  no  natural  place  for  trade  training. 
It  can  be  truly  said  that  the  problem  of  the 
trade  school  is  essentially  an  economic  and 
only  in  a  very  secondary  way  an  educational 
problem.  First  and  most  serious  is  the 
great  expense  entailed  upon  the  learner  in 
losing  a  steady  though  small  income  during 
the  period  of  school  training.  This  is  by 
far  the  most  serious  problem  that  the  trade 
school  must  face. 

The  second  economic  difficulty  presented 
by  the  trade  school  as  compared  with  the 
shop  school  is  the  expense  of  operation. 
Perhaps  the  least  line  of  resistance  opening 


out  before  us  at  the  present  time  is,  first, 
in  the  extension  of  the  shop  schools  in  the 
large  industrial  establishments,  and,  second- 
ly, in  the  provision  by  state  or  municipality 
of  preparatory  trade  schools  for  boys  and 
girls  of  the  ages  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
years — the  period  when  the  question  of  self- 
support  is  far  less  serious  than  in  later 
years. 

"We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  how- 
ever, that  industrial  education  involves  an- 
other problem  also,  viz.:  the  improvement 
and  advancement  of  the  condition  of  those 
already  entered  in  the  trades.  This  happily 
is  a  much  simpler  problem  and  one  in  which 
a  great  deal  has  already  been  accomplished 
through  the  provision  of  evening  industrial 
schools. 

The  needs  from  the  manufacturers' 
standpoint  were  presented  by  M.  W. 
Alexander  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany. He  maintained  that  the  educa- 
tional system  has  not  yet  answered  the 
demands  of  the  industries  for  skilled 
hands.  Skill  among  the  trades  has  not 
developed  with  the  development  of  the 
system  of  industries. 

Efforts  are  being  made  by  some  manu- 
facturers to  solve  the  problem  by  pro- 
viding shop  schools  or  training  rooms 
to  initiate  the  boys  into  the  trade.  This 
works  to  the  equal  advantage  of  em- 
ployer and  employe  but  has  been  by 
no  means  so  generally  adopted  as  it 
should  be.  Manual  labor  is  dignified  if 
the  worker  takes  the  attitude  toward  it 
he  should. 

"Both  the  manufacturers  and  working 
men  are  gradually  waking  up  to  the  con- 
viction that  industrial  and  technical  edu- 
cation is  for  the  common  weal  of  all," 
said  John  Golden,  president  of  the 
United  Textile  Workers  of  America, 
speaking  as  the  representative  of  labor. 
The  labor  unions,  naturally  deeply  in- 
terested in  all  that  affects  earning 
capacity  of  the  working  people,  were  at 
first  suspicious  of  the  industrial  educa- 
tion movement.  But  if  its  true  aims  are 
conserved,  labor  will  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  employer  in  any  effort  made 
for  the  betterment  of  trade  conditions. 

The  labor  unions  to-day  do  not  know 
what  kind  of  trade  schools  they  want. 
That  is  the  problem  for  all.  But  they 
do  know  what  kind  of  schools  they  do 
not  want.  They  do  not  want  make-shift 
schools. 
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industrial       The  Bearing  of  Industrial 

EdaCSociaias    Education      Upon     Social 

Force.         Conditions  was  the  subject 

of  an  address  by  Robert  A.  Woods  of 

the  South  End  House,  Boston.    To  quote 

briefly : 


The  two  years  between  fourteen  and  six- 
teen in  the  lives  of  the  vast  mass  of  the  chil- 
dren whose  education  ends  with  the  gram- 
mar school  are  clearly  wasted — lost  to  them- 
selves, their  families,  and  the  community. 
At  the  same  time,  by  what  seems  like  the 
irony  of  fate,  pedagogical  research  is  show- 
ing that  those  two  years  are  among  the  best 
of  all  for  absorbing  such  practical  training 
as  would  increase  from  two  to  one  hundred 
times  the  industrial  and  social  value  of 
these  young  people's  careers.  The  incalcu- 
lable loss  of  productive  capacity  involved  in 
this  strangely  anomalous  situation,  now  that 
our  eyes  have  been  opened  to  it,  cannot  be 
allowed  to  go  on.  This  situation  brings  in- 
to a  striking  relief,  set  off  with  black  shad- 
ows, the  inaptness  of  our  present  school  cur- 
riculum so  far  as  at  least  four-fifths  of  the 
pupils  are  concerned.  They  are  taught 
everything  but  the  one  thing  needful.  It  is 
as  though  the  maker  of  edge  tools  should  go 
through  all  the  processes,  forging,  moulding, 
tempering,  grinding,  polishing — but  omit  to 
give  the  edge! 

The  workingman  and  his  family  will 
easily  learn  to  sacrifice  themselves  in  order 
to  carry  their  children  through  another  year 
or  two  of  education  for  productive,  remuner- 
ative, masterful  efficiency.  Where  such  pos- 
sibilities do  not  exist  the  community  must 
see  its  opportunity  of  sustaining  the  needy 
but  promising  ones  during  this  course  of 
training,  as  is  now  done  in  France  and  Eng- 
land. The  opposition  of  some  employers 
and  of  some  workmen  to  such  a  movement 
is  tending  rapidly  to  disappear,  as  it  is  un- 
derstood on  all  hands  that  no  school  can  un- 
dertake to  turn  out  the  fully  equipped  jour- 
neyman; and  that  an  increased  supply  of 
thoroughly  trained  men,  instead  of  crowding 
the  labor  market,  will  greatly  stimulate  new 
economic  enterprise  and  open  many  new 
avenues  of  employment. 

At  the  morning  conference  on  The 
Relation  of  the  Library  to  Social  Edu- 
cation, Dr.  Horace  G.  Waldin,  librarian 
of  the  Boston  public  library  pointed  out 
that  its  field  lay  in  serving  not  only  pu- 
pils of  the  public  schools  but  large  num- 
bers of  young  artisans  or  mechanics  who, 
on  account  of  age  or  restricted  opportun- 
ity, have  had  no  school  training,  by  pro- 
viding books  in  all  departments  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  which  would  otherwise 
be  beyond  their  reach. 


There  were  also  conferences  on  Self- 
Organised  Group  Work;  Special  School 
Classes  for  Troublesome  Children,  and  in 
connection  with  the  Massachusetts  State 
Teachers'  Association  session.  The 
segregation  of  troublesome  children  as 
it  is  accomplished  in  the  Providence,  R. 
L,  schools  was  explained  by  Superin- 
tendent W.  H.  Small. 

The  school      Dr-    Washington    Gladden 
and  the        of   Columbus,    Ohio,    Mrs. 

Family.  Mary     ^     Simkhovitch     of 

Greenwich  House,  New  York,  Professor 
Jeremiah  "Wl  Jenks  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity and  Dr.  Henry  M.  Leipziger,  super- 
visor of  lectures,  New  York,  were  speak- 
ers at  a  mass  meeting  of  the  congress 
on  Saturday  afternoon.  Miss  Jane 
Addams  of  Hull  House  was  unable  to 
be  present  and  Professor  Jenks  spoke  ex- ' 
temporaneously  to  fill  the  gap  in  the 
program.  An  outline  of  Dr.  Gladden's 
address  is  as  follows: 

The  family  is  the  first  and  most  import- 
ant of  all  the  institutions  of  society.  All 
social  functions  have  been  evolved,  by  a  nat- 
ural process,  from  the  family.  Protection, 
economic  activity  and  socialization  are  three 
primary  social  functions.  All  these  were 
originally  exercised  within  the  family.  All 
the  work  of  protection  now  performed  by 
courts,  sheriffs  and  constables,  fire  depart- 
ment, sanitary  department,  police  and  state 
militia,  was  primarily  done  by  the  family. 
All  the  economic  operations  of  the  commun- 
ity are  an  evolution  from  the  life  of  the 
pioneer  family.  All  the  movements  which 
tend  to  socialize  the  community — the  educa- 
tion, the  moral  and  religious  training — origi- 
nate in  the  family.  These  functions  are  now 
largely  handed  over  to  other  agencies.  But 
the  family  is  not  released  from  responsibil- 
ity for  them.  The  family  must  still  remain 
the  vitalizing,  energizing  force,  in  them  and 
behind  them  all.  All  this  work  of  protec- 
tion, production,  education  must  find  its 
spring  and  its  impulse  in  the  home.  The 
capital  defect  of  our  modern  society  is  in 
the  tendency  of  the  family  to  shirk  these 
primary  social  functions  and  pass  them  over 
to  other  agencies. 

Mrs.  Simkhovitch  showed  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem  of  keeping  the  child 
of  extreme  poverty  supplied  with  ade- 
quate clothing  and  food  during  the  years 
of  compulsory  education.  Often  the 
child  is  most  seriously  handicapped  men- 
tally by  physical  needs.  She  suggested 
the  appointment  of  a  special  school  offi- 
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cer  to  investigate  the  home  conditions 
of  pupils.  Cases  where  there  is  need 
could  then  be  turned  over  to  the  regular 
charity  organization.  Mrs.  Simkhovitch 
discussed  the  relation  of  the  school  to 
the  immigrant  family,  dealing  especially 
with  the  problem  of  assimilation.  What 
we  need  to  instill  into  the  children  is 
an  admiration  for  the  best  qualities  of 
each  race  and  by  that  admiration  to  cul- 
tivate these  qualities  until  they  become 
a  competent  part  of  American  make-up. 
Dr.  Leipziger  outlined  the  system  of 
public  lectures  in  use  in  New  York, 
showing  how  they  are  adapted  to  special 
needs  and  accomplish  much  in  widening 
the  mental  horizon  of  the  people  at  large. 
Professor  Jenks  argued  that  in  the  mod- 
ern school  arrangement  the  teacher  had 
come  to  have  a  better  knowledge  of  a 
given  child's  capabilities  than  the  par- 
ent. This  was  largely  because  she  had 
devoted  more  time  to  the  problem,  the 
average  parent  having  little  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  child's 
most  vital  qualities  of  character.  Help, 
he  urged,  could  be  secured  from  the 
teacher,  that  could  be  got  in  no  other 
way  by  the  anxious  parent,  and  the 
closest  co-operation  would  result  in  the 
most  fruitful  outcome  of  a  social  edu- 
cation program. 

Education      The     closing     session     of 
of  the         the  congress,  held  Sunday 

Conscience.  •  .       '  ,  «  ^   ,       .  % 

evening  in  the  Colonial 
theatre,  treated,  especially  the  ethical 
side  of  the  question.  The  theme  of  the 
evening  was  The  Education  of  the  Con- 
science. The  Rev.  William  J.  Long  of 
Stamford,  Conn.,  declared  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  naturalist  and  natural 
growth    was    always    toward    unselfish- 


ness and  social  helpfulness.  It  is  only 
the  man  that  is  cruel  to  his  kind  and 
then  not  naturally  so.  Even  ravenous 
beasts  are  gregarious.  The  creator  in- 
tended that  man  should  be  a  social 
creature.  Child  life  should  be  permitted 
to  grow  naturally  and  it  will  grow  so- 
cially. 

Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  urged  that  honor 
be  made  a  basis  in  ethical  instruction. 
It  is  a  natural  transition  from  the  child- 
ish state  where  the  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  is  closely  bound  up  with  religion 
to  the  stage  of  high  school  and  college 
where  the  sentiment  of  honor  competes 
with  conscience  as  the  guide  of  life. 
Honor  is  a  keynote  for  ethical  harmony. 
For  the  majority  of  intelligent  young 
men  or  women,  it  is  in  fact,  or  at  least 
is  capable  of  being  made,  the  dominant 
element  in  controlling  life,  more  potent 
perhaps  even  than  conscience  or  religion 
itself.  Strong  as  it  is,  it  is  easily  per- 
verted. Perhaps  the  root  of  honor  is 
fidelity  to  the  unborn,  but  its  branches 
bring  the  soul  into  the  closest  and  purest 
relations  with  the  good  and  the  true. 

Dr.  Cecil  Reddie  took  the  place  on  the 
program  which  was  to  have  been  filled 
by  Alfred  Mosely  of  London  and  de- 
scribed interesting  features  of  the 
method  in  use  in  his  English  school. 
Archbishop  William  H.  O'Connell,  who 
was  the  concluding  speaker  of  the  con- 
gress spoke  to  the  subject,  The  Aspects 
of  Conscience.  He  used  the  system  of 
ethical  training  in  use  in  the  Catholic 
church  to  exemplify  methods  in  educat- 
ing the  conscience. 

No  organization  of  the  social  educa- 
tion movement  was  effected  at  the  con- 
gress, but  preliminary  steps  to  that  end 
were  taken. 


For  the   Defense   of   Public    Health 


A  militant  organization  for  the  defense 
of  public  health  and  morals  with  a  na- 
tional headquarters  and  a  branch  in  every 
state  and  city  was  launched  recently  in 
the  new  Public  Health  Defense  League. 
"There  is  no  excuse  for  it  if  it  is  not 
militant,"  says  the  originator  of  the  idea, 
Champe  S.  Andrews.  "Therefore,  we 
are  working  for  resources  and  members 
to  make  it  so."  New  York,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Massachusetts  and  Maryland  have 
already  practically  organized  and  though 
the  movement  was  started  scarcely 
a  month  ago,  its  vitality  is  such  that  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  Tennessee,  Illinois  and 
Ohio  are  taking  the  first  steps  to  get  into 
line. 

One  hundred  and  forty-nine  medical, 
philanthropic,  religious  and  charitable 
organizations  from  every  state  in  the 
union  as  well  as  Hawaii  and  the  Philip- 
pines met  in  New  York  at  the  Hudson 
Theatre  on  November  15  to  work  out  a 
scheme  of  organization  for  conserving 
public  health  along  lines  suggested 
by  Mr.  Andrews  last  spring.  The  meet- 
ing was  successful  in  every  way. 

Briefly  the  Public  Health  Defense 
League  can  best  be  described  as  the  na- 
tionalizing of  the  New  York  County 
Medical  Society's  work.  For  years  the 
society  has  waged  a  warfare  against 
quacks  at  its  own  expense,  its  only  source 
of  income  being  the  dues  of  its  members. 
Within  six  years  it  has  conducted  over 
600  prosecutions,  secured  550  convic- 
tions and  paid  out  for  the  work  about 
$15,000  more  than  it  has  received  in  fines. 
One  hundred  years  ago  the  society  was 
incorporated  and  at  the  centennial  of  its 
birth  the  new  scheme  was  born,  to  ex- 
tend its  work  over  the  entire  country — 
not  only  the  fight  against  quackery  but 
against  all  menaces  to  the  public  health. 
New  York,  it  is  said,  spends  over  a 
million  dollars  a  year  on  its  quack  doc- 
tors. Other  cities  are  as  bad,  if  not 
worse.  In  the  patent  medicine  quacks, 
who  have  been  exposed  in  the  maga- 
zines but  not  injured,  the  new  league  will 
have  to  fight  an  organization  with  over 
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a  billion  dollars  of  capital  behind  it.  The 
method  will  be  to  create  and  keep  alive 
an  active  public  opinion  stimulated  not 
only  by  what  ought  to  be  done  but  also 
by  what  has  been  done. 

At  the  Hudson  Theatre  meeting  a 
reporter  for  the  Cleveland  News  told  how 
a  newspaper  ran  the  quacks  out  of  busi- 
ness in  that  city.  After  being  examined 
and  pronounced  practically  sound  by  two 
of  the  best  physicians  in  the  city  the  re- 
porter visited  the  quacks.  His  experi- 
ence was  like  Jerome  K.  Jerome's  read- 
ing of  the  medical  books — the  quacks 
discovered  that  he  had  every  disease 
known  to  their  science.  "Regardless  of 
expense,"  he  exposed  their  fake  ma- 
chinery, medicines,  and  the  graft  of  their 
"private  drug  stores."  The  newspaper 
crusade  ran  them  out  of  business. 
Something  of  this  sort  the  new  league 
aims  to  do  as  well  as  to  give  proper  pub- 
licity. 

But  it  is  not  only  into  the  warfare  of 
science  against  quackery  that  the  league 
purposes  to  go.  The  charter  of  incor- 
poration, modeled  after  the  American 
National  Red  Cross,  seeks  to  carry  the 
fight  on  in  many  fields.  The  league  will 
"obtain  and  disseminate  accurate  infor- 
mation concerning  practices  and  condi- 
tions of  every  kind  that  are  dangerous 
to  the  public  health  and  morals."  It 
will  work  "for  the  enactment  of  laws 
in  the  United  States,  territories  and  co- 
lonial possessions,  for  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  the  public  health  and 
morals." 

Another  of  its  purposes  will  be  "to 
assist  the  constituted  authorities  in  the 
enforcement  of  all  laws  affecting  the  pub- 
lic health  including  those  laws  for  the 
prevention  of  quackery,  charlatanism 
and  criminal  practices  in  the  healing  art 
whether  by  licensed  or  unlicensed  prac- 
titioners." Drug  and  food  adulterat'n 
it  will  combat  and  will  endeavor  to  pre- 
vent "the  sale  of  narcotics,  alcohol  and 
dangerous  substances  of  every  kind 
whether  under  the  guise  of  proprietary 
remedies  and  so-called  patent  medicines- 
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and  nostrums  or  whether  sold  as  nar- 
cotics in  violation  -of  law."  Another 
purpose  will  be  to  secure  the  exclusion 
from  the  mails  of  advertising  matter  of 
a  harmful  nature.  It  is  also  planned  to 
work  for  the  enactment  of  a  law  adding 
a  department  of  health  to  the  cabinet  of 
the  president  of  the  United  States. 

To  direct  the  crusade  a  committee  has 
been  appointed  of  which  Austin  G.  Fox 
is  Chairman.     John  S.  Cooper  has  been 


chosen  secretary  and  A.  E.  G.  Good- 
ridge,  vice-president  of  the  Interborough 
Bank  of  New  York  city,  treasurer.  The 
committee  itself  is  composed  of: 

Dr.  Frank  Van  Fleet,  Dr.  Silas  F.  Hallock, 
Albert  M.  Austin,  Ohampe  S.  Andrews,  John 
S.  Cooper,  Austen  G.  Fox,  Dr.  Wendell  C. 
Phillips,  Dr.  Floyd  M.  Crandall,  Dr.  Walter 
Lester  Carr,  Dr.  Earnest  J.  Lederle,  J.  M. 
Rice,  Dr.  Henry  S.  Stearns,  Livingston  Far- 
rand,  Herbert  C.  Lakin,  Rev.  J.  J.  Wynne, 
Dr.  William  M.  Polk,  0.  E.  Edwards,  Jr., 
Gaylord    S.   White,   Rev.   Thomas   R.   Slicer,. 


THe    International    Congress  of   Public 
and    Private    Relief 


CHarles    R.   Henderson 


M.  Casimir  Perier,  president  of  the 
international  committee,  ex-president  of 
the  French  Republic,  has  issued  a  state- 
ment relating  to  the  next  International 
Congress  of  Public  and  Private  Relief 
which  will  be  held  in  Copenhagen  in  Au- 
gust or  September,  19 10.  The  Paris 
committee  requests  that  questions  for 
discussion  shall  be  sent  to  them  before 
January,  1907,  for  comparison  and  con- 
sideration. If  any  charity  workers  in  the 
United  States  wish  to  propose  subjects 
which  they  think  will  have  an  interna- 
tional interest,  they  may  forward  them 
directly  to  the  Comite  International  des 
Congres  D'  Assistance  Publique  et 
Privee,  Paris,  23  Rue  Nitot,  or  to  the 
writer  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  very  few 
questions  will  be  considered,  not  more 
than  four  or  five.  In  order  to  avoid  du- 
plication the  subjects  of  previous  con- 
gresses are  printed  below. 

In  sending  a  subject,  it  should  be  ac- 
companied by  a  brief  commentary  indi- 
cating various  branches  of  the  problem 
and  reasons  for  placing  it  on  the  pro- 
gram of  an  international  congress.  The 
topics  already  discussed  have  been : 

Congress  of  Paris  (1889):  (1)  In 
what  measure  should  public  relief  have 
an  obligatory  character?  Results  of 
this  system  in  countries  where  it  ob- 
tains. (2)  Systematic  organization  of 
benevolence.  Study  of  different  systems 
founded  on  the  two  following  principles : 


(a)  relief  conditioned  on  previous  in- 
vestigation by  a  visitor  of  a  charity  or- 
ganization society,  etc. ;  (b)  able  bodied 
indigents  are  helped  only  in  a  way  to 
assist  them  to  become  self-supporting. 
-3)  Methods  of  placing  children  who  are 
in  charge  of  public  administration,  and 
the  means  employed  to  assure  their  phy- 
sical, intellectual  and  moral  welfare.    (4) 

-^  organization  of  medical  relief  in  the 
rural  communities. 

Congress  of  Geneva  (1896):  (1)  Re- 
lief of  foreigners.  (2)  Organization  of 
charity.  (3)  Relief  by  employment.  (4) 
Physical  protection  of  children  and  prop- 
er administration. 

Congress  of  Paris  (1900)  .  (1)  Re- 
lief of  needy  families  in  their  homes, — « 
methods  and  results ;  ways  of  securing 
an  understanding  between  public  relief 
and  private  charity.  (2)  Treatment  and 
education  of  children  under  the  care  of 
public  or  private  relief,  who  for  some 
moral  cause  are  not  suitable  for  placing 
in  families.  (3)  Nature  and  methods  of 
relief  by  work ;  is  not  this  essentially  the 
proper  field  of  private  charity?  (4) 
Relief  of  tuberculosis. 

Congress  of  Milan  (1906):  (1)  Re- 
lief of  foreigners.  Necessity  for  an  in- 
ternational understanding.  (2)  Profes- 
sional education  of  benevolent  assistants 
of  public  relief  officers.  (3)  Institutions 
having  for  their  object  the  protection  and 
assistance  of  young  girls  and  homeless 
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women.  (4)  Measures  which  should  be 
taken  to  diminish  infant  mortality.  (5) 
By  what  systems  and  within  what  limits 
can  and  should  various  kinds  of  insur- 


ance and  thrift  displace  and  supplement 
the  functions  of  charity  and  public  re- 
lief, with  the  co-operation  of  institutions 
which  actually  perform  these  tasks. 


Communication 


What's   the    Matter   witK   New  Yorh? 

To  the  Editor: 

After  reading  the  observations  of  Doctor 
Spratling  under  the  heading  "No  Randall's 
Island  Relief  in  Sight,"  I  conclude  that  this 
island  must  lie  outside  the  path  of  the  re- 
form cyclones  which  have  been  speeded  by 
the  statesmanship  of  New  York,  and  that 
its  "House  of  Refuge"  (God  save  the  mark,) 
still  vexes  the  patient  strategy  of  faithful 
superintendents.  Nearly  thirty  years  ago 
the  writer  sat  in  a  close  official  conference 
in  the  parlor  of  the  Randall's  Island  House 
of  Refuge  with  Superintendent  Israel  Jones, 
and  listened  to  the  delightful  profession  of 
faith  with  which  he  outlined  a  new  plant  to 
comprise  one  thousand  acres  of  land,  a  com- 
prehensive cottage  family  system,  numerous 
trade  industries  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
young  life  which  was  the  sacred  trust  of 
the  state  as  a  mother  guardian,  and  believed 
with  the  hopeful  superintendent  that  it 
really  was  to  be. 

Superintendent  Jones  advised  his  callers 
on  the  occasion  referred  to,  not  to  pattern 
after  New  York,  but  to  profit  by  the  experi- 
ence of  New  York,  and  do  better.      He  was 


kind  enough  to  commit  his  views  to  a  pamph- 
let which  was  used  before  a  state  legisla- 
ture to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  open  fam- 
ily group  cottage  system,  with  diversified 
industry,  as  the  best  type  of  institutional 
care  for  such  children. 

The  new  state  profited  by  the  confession 
of  the  old  one,  but  the  old  state  continues 
in  its  sinning,  and  it  is  both  fair  and  appro- 
priate to  inquire  what  is  the  matter  with 
New  York? 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  among  other  ex- 
hibits of  factors  of  child  helping  benevol- 
ence, we  were  impressed  by  the  knitting 
machine  with  its  child  operator,  and  the 
yarn,  on  one  side;  and  the  profit  sharing 
contractor  for  child  labor  on  the  other,  and 
endeavored  to  figure  out  the  ethical  value  of 
the  guardianship.  Of  course  all  this  has 
passed  away,  and  our  good  friend  Superin- 
tendent Byers  is  hopefully  cherishing  the 
traditional  faith  of  the  superintendent's  of- 
fice that  the  acres,  the  cottages,  the  indus- 
tries, and  the  encouragements  to  useful  liv- 
ing, will  all  be  realized  before  the  judgment 
day. 

C.  E.  Faulkner. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


ASSEMBLY  ROOMS  TO  RENT 

Rooms,  accommodating  160,  to  rent  for  meetings 
or  classes.  Facilities  for  tea  or  collations  can 
be  arranged.  Exceptionally  low  terms  for 
classes. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to 

Miss  Frances  H.  Puller,  Ass't  Sec'y,  19  E.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


HANDBOOK    WANTED. 
The  edition  of  the  HANDBOOK   ON   THE   PRE- 
VENTION OF  TUBERCULOSIS  is  exhausted.    The 
anti-tuberculosis  propaganda  "will  be  helped  if  persons 
having  copies  of  this  book  which  they  are  willing  to 
part  with  will  send  them  to  the  undersigned  for  the 
use  of  physicians  and  others  studying  tuberculosis  and 
engaged  in  organizing  work  for  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  this  disease. 
The  Committee  will  be  glad  to  refund  postage. 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  PREVENTION  OF 
TUBERCULOSIS    of   the   NEW   YORK    CHARITY 
ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY, 
105  East  Twenty-second  Street. 


Charities 

AND  Xhe    Commons 


Social    Forces 

A  Foreword  FortnigHtly  by  tKe  Editor 


the:   message 

It  might  plausibly  be  held  that  the  most  potent  social  force  in  America  at 
present  is  the  personality  of  the  president.  It  is  not  so  much  the  office  as  the 
man  that  is  of  sociological  interest.  The  recent  message  to  Congress,  the  most 
comprehensive  embodiment  of  the  president's  views  on  social  questions,  is  an 
epoch-making  document  and  deserves  the  careful  study  of  all  who  are  concerned 
about  the  common  welfare.  Whether  it  prove  to  be  a  program  for  the  next  ten 
years  of  federal  social  legislation,  or,  on  the  contrary,  merely  the  high  water 
mark  before  a  period  of  inaction  and  reaction,  it  will  inevitably  stand  conspicuously 
among  the  messages  as  an  expression  of  noble  enthusiasm,  and  of  practical  states- 
manship wholly  directed  towards  higher  standards  of  life  and  conduct,  industrial 
democracy  and  social  control. 

The  message  recommends  specifically  that  corporations  be  forbidden  to  con- 
tribute to  the  campaign  expenses  of  any  party;  that  the  government  be  given 
the  right  to  appeal  on  questions  of  law  in  criminal  cases ;  that  higher  courts  be 
prevented  from  setting  aside  judgments,  or  granting  new  trials  in  either  civil  or 
criminal  cases  on  technical  grounds,  unless  the  error  has  resulted  in  a  miscarriage 
of  justice ;  that  abuse  of  the  power  of  injunctions  be  checked;  that  the  pending  bill 
limiting  the  length  of  the  working  day  of  railroad  employes  be  enacted ;  that 
provision  be  made  for  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  conditions  of  child  labor  and 
of  the  labor  of  women  in  the  United  States,  and  that  a  drastic  and  thorough-going 
child-labor  law  be  enacted  for  the  District  of  Co'lumbia  and  the  territories ;  that 
the  provisions  of  the  recently  enacted  employers'  liability  law  be  extended ;  that  a 
mechanism  be  created  for  the  compulsory  investigation  of  controversies  between 
employers  and  employes ;  that  the  nation's  remaining  coal  lands  be  withdrawn 
from  sale  or  entry  save  in  special  circumstances,  and  that  these  lands  be  worked 
by  private  individuals  under  a  royalty  system  and  under  government  control ; 
that,  when  next  our  system  of  taxation  is  revised,  the  national  government  should 
impose  a  graduated  inheritance  tax,  and  if  possible  a  graduated  income  tax ;  that 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  the  schools  should  develop  the  highest  type  of  com- 
mercial and  industrial  training;  that  vigorous  action  be  taken  to  preserve  the 
forests  in  the  White  Mountains  and  Southern  Appalachian  regions ;  and  that  by 
constitutional  amendment  the  whole  question  of  marriage  and  divorce  be  relegated 
to  the  authority  of  the  national  Congress. 

The  few  remaining  recommendations  of  the  message  relate  to  currency  reform, 
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the  navy,  encouragement  of  American  shipping,  naturalization  of  Japanese,  the 
conferring  of  American  citizenship  on  Porto  Ricans,  the  ratification  of  the 
Algeciras  and  the  Geneva  Red  Cross  conventions,  and  the  prevention  of  pelagic 
sealing. 

Thus  reduced  to  bare  skeleton,  the  general  spirit  of  the  message  is  but  faintly 
indicated.  To  appreciate  its  full  significance,  it  is  essential  to  read  the  message, 
to  weigh  the  arguments  by  which  its  specific  recommendations  are  supported,  to 
catch  its  insistent  note  of  humanitarianism  and  to  feel  at  least  some  little  stirring 
of  response  to  the  inspiring  and  undaunted  confidence,  which  the  author  of  the 
message  unquestionably  feels  profoundly,  in  the  capacity  of  the  nation,  when  using 
all  its  reserve  resources,  to  deal  with  vital  questions  of  social  welfare. 

There  are  many  paragraphs  which  do  not  lead  to  definite  recommendations 
for  federal  legislation,  such  as  those  dealing  with  the  further  control  and  super- 
vision of  corporations,  lynching,  the  relation  of  capital  and  labor,  industrial 
education,  agricultural  associations,  international  morality,  the  treatment  of  the 
Japanese  in  California,  the  preservation  of  justice  and  order  in  Cuba,  and  the 
relative  claims  of  peace  and  righteousness  in  binding  the  conscience  of  the  nation. 
In  the  message  there  are  some  very  pregnant  and  epigrammatic  sentences. 
A  few  of  these  which  will  bear  removal  from  their  context  we  venture  to  re- 
produce : 

"Let  justice  be  both  sure  and  swift;  but  let  it'be  justice  under  law,  and  not  the 
wild  and  crooked  savagery  of  a  mob." 

"The  horrors  incident  to  the  employment  of  young  children  in  factories  or  at 
work  anywhere  are  a  blot  on  our  civilization." 

"In  spite  of  all  precautions  exercised  by  employers  there  are  unavoidable 
accidents  and  even  deaths  involved  in  nearly  every  line  of  business  connected 
with  the  mechanic  arts.  This  inevitable  sacrifice  of  life  may  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  but  it  cannot  be  completely  eliminated.  It  is  a  great  social  injustice 
to  compel  the  employe,  or  rather  the  family  of  the  killed  or  disabled  vicitm,  to 
bear  the  entire  burden  of  such  an  inevitable  sacrifice." 

"We  hold  that  the  government  should  not  conduct  the  business  of  the  nation, 
but  that  it  should  exercise  such  supervision  as  will  insure  its  being  conducted 
in  the  interest  of  the  nation." 

"The  best  judges  have  ever  been  foremost  to  disclaim  any  immunity  from 
criticism." 

"It  is  well  to  recollect  that  the  real  efficiency  of  the  law  often  depends  not  upon 
the  passage  of  acts  as  to  which  there  is  great  public  excitement,  but  upon  the 
passage  of  acts  of  this  nature  as  to  which  there  is  not  much  public  excitement, 
because  there  is  little  public  understanding  of  their  importance,  while  the  interested 
parties  are  keenly  alive  to  the  desirability  of  defeating  them." 

"It  should  be  one  of  our  prime  objects  as  a  nation,  so  far  as  feasible,  constantly 
to  work  toward  putting  the  mechanic,  the  wageworker  who  works  with  his  hands, 
on  a  higher  plane  of  efficiency  and  reward,  so  as  to  increase  his  effectiveness  in 
the  economic  world,  and  the  dignity,  the  remuneration,  and  the  power  of  his 
position  in  the  social  world." 

"It  is  neither  wise  nor  right  for  a  nation  to  disregard  its  own  needs,  and  it  is 
foolish — and  may  be  wicked — to  think  that  other  nations  will  disregard  theirs. 
But  it  is  wicked  for  a  nation  only  to  regard  its  own  interest,  and  foolish  to  believe 
that  such  is  the  sole  motive  that  actuates  any  other  nation." 


CHARITIES 

AND    The    Common 


THe  Common  Welfare 


Paragraphs  in  PHilantHropy-  and  Social  Advance 


Books  ^n  this  number  are  pre- 
of  1905  and  sented  brief  reviews  of 
books  published  in  1905-6, 
in  the  field  of  philanthropy  and  social  ad- 
vance. The  list  is  not  complete.  Such 
notable  books  in  the  field  of  charitable 
relief  as  Capen's  Historical  Development 
of  the  Poor  Lazv  of  Connecticut;  in  eco- 
nomics, as  Mitchell's  Organised  Labor; 
and  in  social  theory,  as  George's  The 
Menace  of  Privilege,  are  not  included. 
The  groups  are,  however,  it  is  believed, 
representative  and  are  an  earnest  of  plans 
for  the  future.  Announcement  can  be 
made  that  hereafter  not  only  will  books 
within  the  field  of  this  journal  be  review- 
ed as  they  come  from  the  press,  but  in  a 
special  department  a  running  digest  of 
the  principal  magazine  articles  will  be 
presented. 

The  san  Fran=  The  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
cisco  Relief  can  National  Red  Cross  in 
Washington  on  December  3 
and  4,  together  with  other  recent  meet- 
ings in  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton, has  renewed  the  interest  of  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  country  in  San  Francisco's 
problem. 

At  this  date,  almost  eight  months  after 
the  disaster,  housing  and  rehabilitation 
are  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  the 
relief  work,  though  the  care  of  depend- 
ents still  necessarily  requires  consider- 
able attention.  Of  the  nine  million  dol- 
lars constituting  the  relief  fund  there  re- 
mained at  the  end  of  November  in  the 
hands  of  the  Relief  Corporation  or  ready 
to  be  turned  over  to  them  about  four  mil- 
lion.    It   is   contemplated  that  this   sum 
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will  be  expended  somewhat  as  follows : 

1.  For  the  care  of  camps,  including 
the  Home  for  the  Aged  and  In- 
firm which  is  being  erected  and 
which  will  require  furniture  and 
fittings,  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  inmates  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  fiscal  year  when 
it  is  expected  that  the  city  will  be 

able  to  take  over  this  institution,    $500,000 

2.  For  the  relief  of  the  needy  other 
than  those  who  will  be  sent  to  the 
home,  and  for  the  care  of  the  sick 
who  have  to  be  maintained  in 
hospitals,  and  for  transportation, 
special  food,  and  similar  pur- 
poses      "'  500,000 

3.  For  the  rehabilitation  of  fami- 
lies, enabling  them  to  again  occu- 
py their  individual  homes  and 
for  the  furniture  and  utensils  re- 
quired for  this  purpose 500,000 

4.  For  the  rehabilitation  of  persons  in 
business,  professions  and  call- 
ings, to  enable  them  to  pursue 
the  same  means  for  gaining  a 
livelihood  as  before  the  calamity, 
(For  this  the  New  York  Chamber 

of  Commerce  has  provided  the 
funds.) 

5.  For  the  rehabilitation  of  chari- 
table institutions  which  have  lost 
heavily  by  the  fire  and  which  are 
partly  or  wholly  deprived  of  their 
income   .'. 


500,000 


500,000 


6.  For  providing  proper  housing 
and  shelter  for  those  now  living 
in  tents,  basements,  shacks  and 
other  unsanitary  and  unsuitable 
shelter,  including  6,000  tempo- 
rary cottages  already  in  course  of 
construction    1,000,000 

On  November  28  there  had  been  ex- 
pended for  special  relief  and  rehabilitation 
over  a  million  dollars,  for   15,131   fami- 
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lies  or  individuals;  6,495  cases  had  been 
referred  to  others  or  not  found  or  their 
requests  refused  or  withdrawn;  2,568 
applications  were  pending,  about  half  of 
them  being  for  housing  and  business  and 
awaiting  the  maturing  of  plans. 

After  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce funds  were  made  available  express- 
ly for  business  rehabilitation,  the  Re- 
habilitation Committee  published  a  notice 
in  the  daily  papers  for  a  week  inviting 
applications.  On  November  30,  when  the 
time  announced  for  receiving  applica- 
tions ended,  850  had  been  received  in 
response  to  the  notice. 

The  rehabilitation  of  hospitals  and 
charitable  institutions  had  been  under 
consideration  for  some  time  and  a  list 
of  institutions  and  amounts  was  recom- 
mended to  the  Corporation  by  a  special 
committee  appointed  by  Mr.  Dohrmann. 
The  initial  appropriations,  amounting  to 
$190,000  and  covering  thirty-nine  organi- 
zations, were  made  at  the  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee  on  November  27. 

At  the  beginning  of  December  the 
Housing  Committee  advertised  that  it 
would  receive  applications  from  lot  own- 
ers for  assistance  in  building  inexpensive 
houses,  on  the  following  conditions : 

1.  Applicant  must  have  suffered  material 
loss  as  the  result  of  the  fire  or  earthquake. 

2.  Applicant  must  be  the  head  of  a  house- 
hold and  must  show  his  ability  to  support 
his  family. 

3.  Applicant  must  be  unable  to  obtain  suit- 
able housing  accommodations  at  rents  within 
his  means. 

4.  Applicant  must  own  the  lot  and  the 
house  must  be  fitted  with  sanitary  fittings, 
as  required  by  the  city  ordinance. 

Other  plans,  of  which  we  have  not  yet 
received  the  final  form,  are  under  con- 
sideration, and  those  in  dosest  touch 
with  the  situation  seem  to  feel  hopeful 
that  the  most  serious  difficulties  in  con- 
nection with  housing  are  clearing  away. 

The  History  Committee  appointed  by 
the  mayor  has  made  a  report  under 
date  of  November  20.  It  has  collected  a 
ton  and  a  half  of  material, — documents, 
newspapers,  and  personal  accounts  of  ex- 
periences, which  is  being  classified  by 
university  students  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  H.  Morse  Stephens.  The 
draft  of  the  history  will  be  prepared  by 
Prof.  Morse  Stephens.     The  book  wil'l  be 


divided  into  four  parts,  dealing  with  the 
earthquake,  the  fire,  the  measures 
adopted  for  the  government  of  the  city 
and  the  work  of  relief.  No  date  is 
announced  for  its  appearance  but  the 
work  cannot  be  hurried  and  the  committee 
feels  that  delay  will  not  be  a  disadvantage. 
This  committee  is  itself  a  unique  feature 
of  a  calamity  and  it  is  probable  that  never 
before  has  the  material  for  an  accurate 
account  of  events  in  any  great  crisis  of 
the  life  of  a  city  been  so  carefuLy  col- 
lected. 

The  Maryland   TJie  new  child  labor  law  of 
Child  Labor  LawMaryland  went  into  effect 

in  Operation.      September  fa^  and  for  the 

first  time  that  state  has  some  machinery 
with  which  to  enforce  its  legislation  on 
this  subject.  The  Maryland  Bureau  of 
Statistics  and  Information  is  made  re- 
sponsible for  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
and  six  inspectors  have  been  appointed 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act,  to 
work  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  of 
the  bureau.  The  twelve  school  attend- 
ance officers  of  Baltiimore  city,  working 
under  the  compulsory  school  attendance 
law  of  Maryland,  are  also  charged  with 
the  duty  of  filing  complaints  with  magis- 
trates against  violators  of  the  child  labor 
law.  Splendid  spirit  has  been  manifest- 
ed by  the  officers  and  the  friends  of  the 
children  are  much  gratified. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Informa- 
tion has  examined  something  over  12,200 
children  between  12  and  16  years  of  age 
who  have  applied  for  employment  per- 
mits. 11,000  permits  have  been  issued 
and  slightly  over  1,200  children  have  been 
refused  permits,  either  because  they  could 
not  read  and  write  simple  English  sen- 
tences, or  because  they  had  not  attained 
sufficient  physical  development.  Up  to 
this  time  nearly  all  of  the  work  of  the 
bureau  and  its  inspectors  has  been  con- 
fined to  Baltimore  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
ties. 

The  Minnesota  The  correction  and  preven- 
conference  of    tjon  of   juvenile  and  adult 

Charities    and  ■>  ,  t 

Corrections,  delinquency  was  the  general 
topic  before  the  Fifteenth  Minnesota 
State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection which  met  November  17,  at  Red 
Wing,  under  the  presidency  of  Superin- 
tendent Frank  L.  Randall,  of  the  state  re- 
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formatory.  At  seven  different  sessions,  this 
subject  was  discussed  from  many  points 
of  view.  The  progress  which  Minnesota 
has  made  in  this  direction  was  pointed 
out,  while  emphasis  was  placed  upon  cer- 
tain urgent  needs,  such  as  a  separate  in- 
dustrial school  for  girls,  with  increased 
facilities  to  develop  •  the  cottage  system 
and  family  group  plan ;  provision  for 
further  classification  in  the  state  training 
school  for  boys ;  more  probation  officers, 
both  paid  and  volunteer ;  detention  homes 
as  adjuncts  to  the  juvenile  courts  in  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Duluth ;  the  ex- 
tension of  the  juvenile  court  into  all  coun- 
ties of  Minnesota;  the  extension  of  the 
state  agency  system  to  include  all  state 
institutions;  and  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence. 

Amos  W.  Butler,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection and  Alexander  Johnson,  its  gen- 
eral secretary,  were  present.  Mr.  John- 
son gave  an  exceedingly  helpful  and  prac- 
tical address  at  the  opening  session  on  the 
value  of  conferences,  an  address  which 
should  be  heard  in  every  state  where  con- 
ferences of  charities  and  correction  have 
not  yet  been  organized.  Two  delegates, 
heads  of  institutions  in  a  neighboring 
state,  heard  it  at  Red  Wing  and  decided 
forthwith  to  take  up  at  once  the  matter 
of  organizing  a  conference  in  their  own 
state. 

In  his  presidential  address  Mr.  Ran- 
dall referred  to  the  results  of  the  law  en- 
acted by  the  last  legislature  which  pro- 
vides "that  a  person  under  detention  and 
charged  with  felony  which  he  admits, 
may  on  his  petition  be  brought  before  the 
judge  of  the  district  court  at  any  time 
or  place,  upon  the  filing  of  information 
against  him  by  the  prosecuting  officer  and 
sentenced,  upon  his  plea  of  guilty,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  return  of  the  true  bill 
by  the  grand  jury,  which  may  not  con- 
vene for  months  after  his  arrest."  Under 
the  provisions  of  this  intelligent  enact- 
ment, numerous  criminal  cases  in  Minne- 
sota are  being  disposed  of,  justly  and  ex- 
peditiously. Idle  and  debilitating  stays 
in  the  county  jails  are  being  avoided, 
while  much  expense  is  being  saved  the 
tax  payers. 

In  pleading  for  the  extension  of  ju- 


venile courts  into  all  the  counties  in  Min- 
nesota, Mr.  Randall  said : 

The  same  sensible  procedure  which  is  ad- 
vised for  the  boy,  may  some  time  in  the  fu- 
ture be  applied  to  persons  of  more  years  in 
place  of  the  sometimes  technical,  expensive, 
dilatory  and  formal  proceedings  of  the  pres- 
ent. A  man's  legal  rights  are  no  greater 
than  a  boy's  legal  rights,  and  no  more  im- 
portant to  himself  or  society.  The  most  suc- 
cessful, if  not  the  only  successful,  juvenile 
courts,  are  conducted  with  absolute  infor- 
mality, but  in  the  trial  of  a  man,  the  court 
is  hedged  about  with  a  wonderous  arrpy  of 
principles  and  presumptions,  which  often  de- 
feat justice,  and  hold  up  to  scorn,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Minnesota 
conference  is  the  active  support  of  the 
Board  of  Control  and  all  the  institutions 
under  its  management.  This  year,  the 
response  to  the  address  of  welcome  by 
L.  A.  Rosing  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
was  full  of  the  characteristic  optimism 
of  the  speaker.  Under  the  chairmanship 
of  Andrew  J.  Eckstein,  a  well  attended 
general  session  was  held  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, devoted  to  the  work  of  the  county 
commissioners.  In  an  address  on  the 
moral  responsibility  of  county  commis- 
sioners to  the  community,  Einar  Hoidale 
county  attorney  of  Brown  county,  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  the  work  in  deal- 
ing with  children,  delinquents,  and  the 
poor.  It  was  fitting  that  Mr.  Butler's 
very  informing  address  on  township  and 
county  charities  should  follow,  drawn 
largely  from  his  fruitful  experience  in 
Indiana. 

The  Red  Wing  churches  joined  in  a 
union  meeting  on  Sunday  evening  in  the 
Red  Wing  Auditorium.  Although  it  has 
a  seating  capacity  of  over  1,200,  many 
were  compelled  to  stand.  The  first 
speaker  was  Rabbi  I.  L.  Rypins  of  St. 
Paul,  pastor  of  the  largest  and  most  in- 
fluential Jewish  congregation  in  the 
Northwest,  who  spoke  in  a  forceful  and 
original  manner  on  parental  responsibility 
to  the  home.  He  was  followed  by  Rev. 
Father  J.  M.  Cleary  of  Minneapolis,  who 
spoke  on  parental  responsibility  to  the 
state.  It  was  interesting  to  note  that  at 
this  session  five  members  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  national  conference 
were  on  the  platform,  the  chairman  of  one 
of  its  standing  committees,  together  with 
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the  president  of  the  state  conference  and 
five  of  its  ex-presidents. 

At  the  session  of  county  commissioners, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Andrew  J. 
Eckstein,  of  Brown  county,  papers  were 
presented  on  such  subjects  as  the  common 
school  as  a  factor  in  our  educational 
system ;  social  and  economic  phases  of 
the  good  roads  question ;  the  business  man 
as  a  county  commissioner;  taxation,  and, 
ideals,  services  and  rewards  of  county 
commissioners. 

Child  saving  work,  centered  in  the  ju- 
venile court,  was  the  general  subject  for 
Monday  afternoon.  Papers  were  pre- 
sented by  the  juvenile  court  judges  of 
the  three  Minnesota  cities  in  which  such 
courts  are  established — Judge  Josiah  D. 
Ensign  of  Duluth,  Judge  John  Day  Smith, 
and  Judge  Grier  M.  Orr  of  St,  Paul. 
Superintendent  Charles  E.  Faulkner  of 
the  Washburn  Memorial  Orphan  Asylum 
of  Minneapolis,  discussed  the  importance 
of  complete  and  adequate  records  in  all 
juvenile  court  cases. 

On  Monday  evening  a  largely  atend- 
ed  general  meeting  was  held  in  the  Audi- 
torium, where  Mr.  Butler  delivered  an 
address  on  Society's  Fault,  taking  up 
some  of  the  larger  social  problems  arising 
from  crime  and  poverty. 

Problems  connected  with  the  work  of 
state  institutions  were  discussed  on  Tues- 
day morning, — The  indeterminate  sen- 
tence, by  Henry  Wolfer,  warden  of  Min- 
nesota State  Prison,  the  after  care  of  the 
insane,  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Tomlinson,  superin- 
tendent of  the  St.  Peter  State  Hospital, 
and  state  agents  as  auxiliaries  to  state  in- 
stitutions, by  Miss  Grace  Johnson,  state 
agent  for  the  Minnesota  State  Training 
School.  The  concluding  session  of  the 
conference  was  held  in  the  assembly 
room  of  the  State  Training  School  for 
Boys  and  Girls,  where  Mrs.  Russell  R. 
Dorr  of  St.  Paul,  argued  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  separation  of  the  girls'  training 
school  from  the  present  institution.  Gen- 
eral Superintendent  F.  A.  Whittier  of  the 
State  Training  School  and  M.  L.  A. 
Rosing  of  the  Board  of  Control  expressed 
themselves  very  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
plan.  Possible  results  can  not  be  secured 
until  such  separation  is  accomplished. 
The  next  conference,  for    1907,  will  be 


held  at  Fergus  Falls  and  will  meet  under 
the  following  officers : 

President — Andrew  J.  Eckstein,  New  Ulm. 

Vice-presidents — F.  A.  Whittier,  Red  Wing, 
and  J.  G.  Durrell,  Fergus  Falls. 

Secretary  and  press  agent — Edwin  D.  So- 
lenberger,  Minneapolis. 

Enrolling  secretary — H.  C.  Withrow  of  Du- 
luth. 

Night  work  The  Appellate  Division  of 
dSISS^uS-  the  New  York  Supreme 
constitutional.  Court  has  upheld  the  decis- 
ion of  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions  and 
has  pronounced  unconsitutional  the  pro- 
hibition of  work  after  9  p.  m.  for  minors 
and  women  in  factories.  There  was  no 
argument  on  this  extraordinarily  im- 
portant case,  as  no  representative  of  the 
attorney  general  was  present  in  court. 
The  people  were  thus  deprived  of  their 
right  to  have  their  case  argued.  This 
is  of  the  more  importance  as  the  decision 
is  not  unanimous.  Justices  Scott,  Laugh- 
lin  and  Clark  concur,  Justices  Ingraham 
and  Houghton  dissent. 

Justice   Scott   for  the  majority,   said: 

The  provision  under  examination  is  aimed 
solely  against  work  at  night,  without  re- 
gard to  the  length  of  time  during  which 
work  is  performed  or  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  carried  on,  and  in  order  to  sus- 
tain the  reasonableness  of  the  provision  we 
must  find  that,  owing  to  some  physical  or 
nervous  difference,  it  is  more  harmful  for  a 
woman  to  work  at  night  than  for  a  man  to 
do  so,  for,  concededly,  the  clause  in  ques- 
tion would  be  unconstitutional  if  it  applied 
to  men  as  well  as  to  women.  We  are  not 
aware  of  any  such  difference,  and  in  all  the 
discussions  that  have  taken  place  none  such 
has  been  pointed  out. 

On  the  other  hand,  Justice  Houghton, 
in  emphatic  contradiction,  writes: 

I  think  the  act  limiting  the  hours  and 
times  of  day  in  which  women  may  work  in 
factories  is  a  valid  exercise  of  police  power 
for  the  preservation  of  the  public  health, 
and  is  not  in  conflict  with  either  the  state 
or  federal   constitution. 

Justice  Ingraham,  also  dissenting, 
adds: 

Regulation  by  the  legislature  as  to  the 
hours  of  labor  by  women  when  engaged  in 
such  work  as  would  have  a  tendency  to  im- 
pair their  health  is,  I  think,  within  the 
power  of  the  legislature. 
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No  argument  could  state  more  clearly 
than  do  these  dissenting  opinions  of  the 
court,  that  prohibition  of  nighjt  work  for 
women  is  a  police  regulation,  imperatively 
necessary  for  the  health  and  morals  of 
working  women,  and  therefore  within 
the  power  of  the  legislature. 

In  the  opinion  of  numbers  of  social 
workers,  the  decision  is  the  most  dis- 
astrous blow  which  has  ever  been  dealt 
the  cause  of  working-women  in  New 
York  state.  The  reason  why  it  is,  as  the 
court  says,  "more  harmful"  for  women  to 
work  at  night  than  for  men  are  not  far 
to  seek.  For  nightwork  means  broken 
sleep,  irregular  meals,  artificial  light 
throughout  their  working  period,  the  ab- 
sence of  the  ordinary  restraints  of  con- 
duct in  the  rest  hour  at  midnight  (in  con- 
trast with  the  noon-hour) .  It  means  go- 
ing home  at  all  hours  between  n  P.  M. 
and  6  A.  M.  whenever  the  job  may  come 
to  an  end.  The  transit  facilities  are  then 
at  their  worst  and  the  dangers  of  the 
street  too  obvious  to  mention. 

The  case  may  next  be  appealed  to  the 
New  York  State  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  Chicago  I  say  this  on  the  most  care- 
Truancy         ful      deliberation.       I      have 

Conference.  learned  more  —  have  noted 
down  more  points — in  this  conference  than 
in  any  other  educational  meeting  or  conven- 
tion during  the  long  period  of  such  occa- 
sions in  my  experience. 

The  speaker  was  President  G.  Stanley 
Hall  of  Clark  University.  The  confer- 
ence was  that  on  Truancy :  Its  Causes  and 
Prevention,  held  last  week  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. The  occasion  of  his  statement 
was  when  Dr.  Hali  faced  the  largest  au- 
dience of  the  conference,  at  its  last  ses- 
sion on  Saturday  afternoon.  The  audi- 
ence itself  was  an  indication  that  his  feel- 
ing was  shared  by  throngs  of  Chicago 
teachers,  probation  and  compulsory  edu- 
cation officers,  settlement  folk,  and  plain 
citizens,  interested  in  the  welfare  of  all 
Chicago's  "kids,"  as  well  as  by  the  many 
prominent  educators  who  came  from  all 
sections  of  the  country.  Fullerton  Hall 
in  the  Art  Institute  was  taken  by  storm 
long  before  the  hour  of  meeting,  and  an 
overflow  meeting,  hastily  arranged,  soon 
outgrew    its    narrow    quarters   and    was 


compelled  to  seek  room,  where  the 
swarming  late  comers  could  join  them 
and  where  everyone  good-naturedly 
availed  himself  of  his  share  in  the  ex- 
tensive seating  capacity — a  bare  stone 
floor. 

The  discussion  for  the  tast  session  was 
upon  The  Solution — The  Co-operation  of 
School,  Home  and  Court.  And  it  was  a 
fitting  culmination  to  the  survey  of  the 
problem  which  had  been  going  forward 
for  two  days.  A  more  complete  State- 
ment of  the  work  of  the  conference  will 
appear  in  a  later  issue.  Suffice  to  say 
here  that  the  subject  was  taken  up  both 
from  within  the  school  and  without. 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Howe  Britton,  of  Hull 
House,  and  Miss  Gertrude  E.  English, 
principal  of  the  Farren  School,  Chicago, 
discussed  the  results  of  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation in  which  they  took  part  to  get 
at  the  home  and  neighborhood  conditions 
of  truants.  The  problem  of  the  foreign 
child,  ungraded  rooms  for  subnormal 
pupils,  physical  defects  and  the  need  for 
medical  examination,  probation  and  pa- 
rental schools,  and  school  nurses,  were  in 
turn  discussed.  Mrs.  Harriet  Vander- 
vaart,  of  the  Illinois  Consumer's  League, 
called  attention  to  the  large  numbers  of 
truants  caused  by  the  desire  for  earnings, 
and  spoke  of  the  scholarship  plan  of  pay- 
ing the  amount  of  the  child's  earnings 
to  dependent  widows  in  order  to  keep 
the  child  back  in  school.  She  empha- 
sized particularly  the  need  of  legislation 
covering  the  ages  from  14  to  16. 

Three  special  conferences  occupied 
Saturday  morning.  The  first  was  on 
"The  importance  of  improving  the  meth- 
ods of  administration  in  following  the 
truant  from  his  first  lapse  in  attendance 
through  all  the  stages  of  truancy  until 
his  return  to  school ;  the  necessity  of  co- 
operation between  school  and  court."  The 
second  considered  "Better  methods  of 
census  and  enrollment;  the  possibility  of 
abolishing  suspensions."  And  the  third 
tried  to  answer  the  question  "What  can 
the  teacher  do  to  prevent  truancy?" 

The  crowded  meetings  of  Saturday 
afternoon  brought  together  Judge  Ben  B. 
Lindsey,  of  the  Denver  Juvenile  Court, 
Dr.  Hall,  Supt.  E.  G.  Cooley,  of  the  Chi- 
cago   school    system,     and    Miss    Jane 
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Addams  of  Hull  House.  In  summing 
up  at  the  close,  Miss  Addams  pleaded  for 
that  compunction  and  sympathy  which 
would  afford  the  average  boy  the  op- 
portunities now  found  largely  in  reform 
schools,  and  declared  that  we  could  not 
make  better  facilities  too  free. 

what  the       The    Brooklyn    Social    Re- 

Brooklyn  J 

social  form  Club  was  formed  in 

Rii0iKini"b  February  to  discuss  the 
civic,  social  and  industrial  problems 
which  affect  the  residents  of  Brooklyn, 
and  to  work  for  better  conditions.  Both 
men  and  women  belong  to  the  club  and 
its  motto  is,  "The  cure  for  the  ills  of 
democracy  is  more  democracy."  The 
first  full  season's  work  begins  this 
month ;  but  enough  was  done  last  spring 
to  indicate  that  the  organization  has  con- 
siderable vitality  back  of  it  and  may  be 
expected  to  effect  something  during  the 
winter  through  its  public  meetings  and 
committee  work.  The  officers  of  the 
club  during  its  first  year  have  been : 

Francis  H.  McLean,   president. 
John   J.   Pocte,   vice-president. 
S.  H.  Corbett,  treasurer. 
Jane  E.  Robins,  secretary. 

The  meetings  last  year  were  held  tem- 
porarily at  Trinity  House.  They  began 
with  an  address  by  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Bar- 
rows of  the  Prison  Association,  on  the 
Raymond  Street  Jail.  John  E.  Smalley 
of  the  jail  is  a  member  of  the  club.  Com- 
mittees got  to  work  and  altogether  con- 
siderable impulse  was  given  to  the  move- 
ment to  better  the  conditions  there. 
Charles  B.  Stover  told  of  the  ocean 
beach  park  project;  Miss  Gertrude  Bar- 
num  of  women  and  labor  unions ;  Rob- 
ert Van  Iderstine,  a  lawyer,  went  into 
the  subject  of  water  supply,  and  Sydney 
Reid  of  The  Independent  put  forward  a 
public-meetings-in  -  the  -  public  -  schools 
idea  which  seemed  thoroughly  work- 
able;  Fred.  S.  Hall  of  the  City  Club, 
spoke  on  child  labor;  and  T.  P.  Ryan, 
Ernest  Crosby,  Charles  Frederick  Adams 
and  C.  E.  Moffett  of  Collier's,  went  into 
wider  ranges  of  thought — Mr.  Ryan,  a 
long-time  single  taxer,  discussing  "The 
Apparent  Failure  of  Democracy,"  Mr. 
Crosby,     "Democracy     of    Walt    Whit- 


man," Mr.  Adams,  "the  Brotherhood 
Commonwealth,"  and  Mr.  Moffett,  "The 
Beautiful  City." 

Campaign       The   New  Jersey  Associa- 
TubeSuiosis     tion     for     the     Prevention 

in  New  Jersey.     and   Relief  of   Tuberculosis 

began  its  work  on  May  I,  1906.  Dur- 
ing that  time  it  has  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  campaign  of  education,  and 
has  succeeded  in  arousing  a  great  deal 
of  interest  throughout  the  state.  Local 
committees  have  been  organized  in 
Camden,  Trenton,  Paterson,  Elizabeth 
and  Jersey  City.  Meetings  in  these 
cities,  with  the  exception  of  Trenton, 
have  been  called  either  by  the  mayor  or 
in  his  name,  and  have  been  represented 
by  boards  of  health,  school  boards,  phy- 
sicians, and  laymen.  Other  cities  of  im- 
portance in  line  for  local  associations  are 
Newark  and  Atlantic  City.  Each  local 
association  deals  with  its  own  problem, 
but  in  the  main  the  thing  to  be  striven 
for  is  registration  of  all  consumptives, 
disinfection  of  homes,  distribution  of  lit- 
erature in  the  public  schools,  department 
stores,  shops,  factories,  and  in  homes 
where  consumption  is  found;  to  deliver 
lectures  in  churches,  clubs,  private  par- 
lors, and  before  organizations  and  insti- 
tutes and  at  noon  hour  in  shops  and  fac- 
tories; to  procure  the  establishment  of 
dispensaries,  and  to  secure  a  special  diet 
for  all  indigent  consumptives. 

The  association  is  laying  stress  on  the 
establishment  of  sanatoria  throughout 
the  state,  believing  that  every  city  the 
size  of  Trenton,  Camden,  and  Elizabeth 
should  have  its  own  sanatorium.  The 
state  sanatorium  at  Glen  Gardner  will 
soon  be  ready  for  occupancy,  but  this 
provides  for  only  104  incipient  cases. 
There  is  no  provision  in  the  state  for 
advanced  cases,  which  are  the  menace  to 
the  community.  The  Oranges  are  com- 
bining in  the  establishment  of  a  sana- 
torium for  Essex  county,  ground  having 
already  been  secured.  Paterson  has  an 
appropriation  of  $5,000  from  the  muni- 
cipality for  the  erection  of  a  sanatorium 
and  is  to  ask  for  $7,000  more.  There  is 
assurance  that  the  amount  will  be  se- 
cured. Orange  and  Lakewood  have  em- 
ployed visiting  nurses. 
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The  efforts  of  the  association  are  be- 
ing directed  toward  the  glass  factory 
district.  Mr.  Smallwood  spent  a  week 
in  Millville  and  Bridgeton  with  a  view 
of  determining  how  much  tuberculpsis 
exists  there  and  what  might  be  done  by 
prevention  through  education,  with  the 
result  that  local  tuberculosis  associations 
are  to  be  formed  in  Millville  and  Bridge- 
ton  during  December;  the  interest  of 
the  heads  of  the  great  glass  factories  in 
both  districts,  the  mayors,  boards  of 
health,  school  board,  and  physicians  have 
been  secured. 

Other  avenues  of  education  have  been 
opened  through  the  State  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs.  At  its  annual  meeting 
held  in  Asbury  Park,  Mr.  Smallwood 
made  a  plea  for  the  interest  of  the  clubs, 
and  succeeded  in  having  a  resolution 
passed  to  make  tuberculosis  a  study  for 
the  next  two  years ;  the  New  Jersey 
Neighborhood  Workers'  Association, 
representing  the  settlement  movement  in 
the  state,  the  physical  directors  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  state  and  county  teach- 
ers' institutes,  and  the  State  Federation 
of  Labor  have  been  reached,  and  will 
engage  in  the  campaign  against  the  dis- 
ease. 

The  association  is  preparing  a  state 
exhibit,  which  is  now  about  complete, 
and  will  be  placed  in  Camden  some  time 
in  December.  The  exhibit  will  be  shown 
in  all  cities  where  local  committees  have 
been  organized,  and  will  remain  for  a 
period  of  two  weeks,  during  which  time 
there  will  be  daily  lectures,  and  an  effort 
made  to  interest  all  grades  of  people. 

The  office  of  the  association  is  at  164 
Market  street,  Newark,  N.  J.  Wil- 
liam C.  Smallwood  is  executive  secretary. 


needed.  In  time,  some  of  these  grew  un- 
able to  use  machines  and  tend  to  become 
public    charges   because    of     failure     of 


Sewing        There  is  considerable  agi- 
Women  and     tation    in    Germany    as    to 

Their  Sight.       , i       •     •  ,,  J      < 

the  injury  to  the  eyes  due  to 
certain  kinds  of  industry.  This  gener- 
ally has  had  to  do  more  especially  with 
the  men,  because  bad  eyesight  is  so  often 
discovered  by  the  military  examinations. 
Lately,  however,  attention  is  being  called 
to  a  spread  of  the  evil  among  women, 
especially  among  those  who  sew.  Of  the 
patients  treated,  scarcely  any  are  beyond 
forty   years   of   age    when    glasses    are 


sight. 


immigrant      The    Inter-Municipal    Re- 

Women's  i      r*  •..  1 

Aid  in  search  Committee  has  es- 
New  York.  tablished  '  an  Immigrant 
Women's  Aid  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Rosa  Fried  at  40  Stuyvesant  street, 
New  York.  Through  a  system  of  paid 
and  volunteer  visitors,  who  speak  the 
languages  of  the  immigrants,  this  bu- 
reau is  reaching  newly  landed  women  of 
all  nationalities,  finding  out  their  special 
need  and  giving  them  friendly  advice 
and  direction.  The  scope  of  the  work  is 
described  as  follows :  It  discovers 
whether  the  girl  is  living  amid  sanitary 
and  moral  conditions,  and,  if  necessary, 
finds  better  lodgings  for  her.  It  inquires 
into  the  girl's  training  and  employment 
and  helps  her,  if  possible,  to  better  work. 
It  brings  the  girl  into  touch  with  schools 
and  settlement  classes  where  she  can 
supply  her  lack  of  education  in  Ameri- 
can laws  and  standards.  In  short,  it 
bridges  the  gulf  between  the  old  life  and 
the  new  and  gives  the  gorl  the  friendly  in- 
terest and  guidance  during  the  time  of  her 
least  familiarity  with  the  city  and  her 
greatest  danger  from  fraudulent  or  im- 
moral influences. 

j\s  an  Educational  Force 

FranR  T\xcKer- 

At  the  recent  New  York  State  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction,  a 
prominent  social  worker  was  asked  his 
opinion  of  Charities  and  The  Com- 
mons. He  replied :  "There  is  such  a 
wealth  of  suggestive  material  in  it  that 
I  find  it  difficult  to  keep  up  with  all  the 
phases  of  social  conditions  it  presents."" 
Unconsciously,  perhaps,  this  man  crystal- 
lized in  his  answer  the  educational  func- 
tion of  the  magazine  which  has  been 
made  possible  through  the  "educational 
fund"  raised  by  its  national  publication 
committee.  That  others  find  it  full  of 
suggestive  material  is  evidenced  by  two 
letters  recently  received  from  editors  of 
well  known  periodicals.     One  writes: 
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Your  November  3rd  issue  of  Charities  is 
a  marvel,  and  I  cannot  resist  writing  to  you 
to  tell  you  how  pleased  I  am  with  it.  There 
is  hardly  an  article  in  it  that  I  would  not 

have  gladly  accepted  for  "The "  if  I 

had  had  the  brains  to  think  of  it  first.  It 
seems  to  me  there  is  more  readable  and 
vital  matter  in  this  issue  than  I  have  seen 
in  any  American  magazine  of  late. 

The  other  says : 

One  of  my  associates  in  the  editorial  de- 
partment  thinks   that   it   would   be   a   good 

thing  if  "The "  were  to  exchange  with 

Charities,  provided  that  would  be  agreeable 
to  you.  How  is  it?  We  have  practically  no 
exchange  list  whatever,  but  once  in  a  while 
we  do  send  out  a  copy  of  the  magazine  in 
the  way  I  have  proposed.  Just  let  me  know 
your  view  at  your  convenience. 

Charities  and  The  Commons  occu- 
pies a  unique  place  in  the  publication 
world.  Its  editors  and  contributors  are 
men  and  women  in  daily  contact  with 
the  human  family  and  its  needs.  The 
dependent  family  is  just  like  any  other 
family  in  its  needs.  It  must  be  housed, 
clothed  and  fed ;  it  must  have  education, 
insurance,  recreation  and  care  when 
sick;  it  must  have  employment  and 
in  finding  it  those  who  seek  on 
behalf  of  the  dependent  come  face 
to  face  with  all  the  conditions  gov- 
erning labor  and  its  compensation.  The 
study  and  knowledge  of  the  human  fam- 
ily in  all  its  needs  as  developed  by  en- 
vironment, social  and  economic,  is  the 
basis  of  healthy  national  development. 
It  is  the  educational  work  of  this  maga- 
zine to  get  at  and  present  the  facts  of 
conditions  that  affect  the  human  family. 
It  is  its  educational  work  to  present  facts 
and  read  their  lessons  so  that  banker, 
merchant,  doctor,  statesman,  public  offi- 
cial, editor,  writer,  housekeeper,  nurse, 
and  every  worker,  man  and  woman, 
shall  develop  the  social  point  of  view 
and  realize  that  conditions  that  surround 
us  are  only  the  sum  total  of  the  conf- 
monplace,  ordinary,  every  day  acts  of 
each  of  us  in  his  business  and  family 
life.  To  dig  out  facts  is  an  educational 
work  in  itself  for  a  journal  carried  for- 
ward along  these  lines.  It  can  largely 
leave  to  other  groups  the  work  of  legis- 
lation founded  upon  its  facts ;  the 
making  of  literature  inspired  by  the 
conditions     it     reveals ;      the     task     of 


industrial  improvement  that  knowledge 
of  the  lives  of  workers  it  presents,  shall 
impel. 

The  country  is  full  of  the  desire  for 
betterment.  To  set  loose  the  forces  of 
public  opinion  the  facts  of  life  are  need- 
ed. They  must  be  discovered  by  impar- 
tial, competent  investigators.  They 
must  be  presented  in  a  way  that  carries 
conviction.  Here  is  our  task.  They 
must  be  brought  to  the  average  man  by 
those  common  methods  of  communica- 
tion, the  newspapers  and  the  magazines. 
In  sound  public  opinion  lies  our  future 
welfare. 

Notes 

Denver's  Jewish  Free  Loan  Society. — The 
Jewish  Free  Loan  Society  of  Denver,  Col., 
has  reported  that  its  loans  average  over  $100 
weekly  lent  in  small  sums  of  from  $10  to 
$25.  An  almost  equal  amount  is  returned 
by  borrowers  in  amounts  of  $1  to  $2.50. 
During  July,  August  and  September  the  so- 
ciety loaned  out  $1,312,  and  received  in  re- 
turns from  borrowers,  $1,732.75.  In  all 
eighty-eight  loans  were  made,  an  average  of 
$20.60  per  loan.  The  money  is  loaned  with- 
out interest  and  as  a  business  obligation. 
In  the  three  years  of  the  society's  existence, 
it  has  loaned  out  over  $14,000  and  not  one 
cent  has  been  lost. 

Cooperative  "Work,  in  Cleveland. — The  Vis- 
iting Nurse  Association,  the  Home  Garden- 
ing Association  and  a  part  of  the  work  of 
the  Goodrich  Social  Settlement  of  Cleveland, 
have  joined  with  the  Associated  Charities  in 
the  use  of  a  residence  formerly  owned  and 
occupied  by  Governor  Tod.  Other  recent 
evidences  of  cooperation  are  the  Society  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the 
Blind,  promoted  by  various  interested  organ- 
izations, and  the  Charity  Workers  Associa- 
tion. 

Minneapolis  Helps  the  Immigrant. — Min- 
neapolis is  joining  in  the  general  movement 
for  the  education  of  the  immigrant.  Lead- 
ing Jewish  business  men  of  the  city  are  lend- 
ing their  support  to  a  newly  organized 
Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association.  The  as- 
sociation is  without  religious  features,  but 
combines  club  life  with  educational  work. 
A  night  school  has  been  established  for  im- 
migrants, where  both  English  and  element- 
ary subjects  will  be  taught.  A  nominal  fee 
will  be  charged,  which  will  entitle  the  hol- 
der to  the  privileges  of  the  association  as 
well  as  to  tuition. 

District  Nursing  in  Alabama. — There  is  a 
movement  on  foot  to  establish  district  nurs- 
ing in  Birmingham,  Alabama,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  work  of  the  United  Charities. 
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SOME    ETHICAL    GAINS    THROUGH    LEGISLATION" 

Reviewed     k>y   Anna    Garlin   Spencer 
Associate    Director  New   Yorh   School  of  Philanthropy 


This  book1  is  an  attempt  to  prove  first, 
that  human  beings  have  certain  fundamen- 
tal rights  as  social  and  industrial  factors, 
that  can  only  be  adequately  recognized  and 
effectively  secured  by  law  and  its  firm  and 
intelligent  enforcement:  second,  that  there 
have  been  substantial  gains  in  defining  and 
maintaining  through  legislation  these  fun- 
damental rights  of  citizens,  and  of  poten- 
tial citizens,  of  the  United  States;  but  that 
third,  there  remains  a  vast  and  dangerous 
area  of  social  neglect  to  be  invaded  and  cov- 
ered by  legislation  still  more  ethically  ad- 
vanced. Under  the  head  of  "the  right  to 
childhood,"  infant  mortality,  although  still 
frightfully  excessive,  is  shown  to  be  some- 
what diminished  as  a  consequence  of  laws 
securing  improved  housing,  legal  restric- 
tions upon  cruelty,  upon  street  peddling, 
and  by  the  general  movement  against  child 
labor.  Yet  Mrs.  Kelley  scorches  the  con- 
science by  a  recital  of  child  exploitation 
still  permitted  by  law  and.  custom.  In  the 
chapter  headed  "the  child,  the  state  and  the 
nation,"  the  causes  at  work  for  the  contin- 
uance of  the  social  menace  of  child  labor 
are  shown  to  be  the  "greed  of  the  parents" 
and  their  false  ideals  of  saving  and  "get- 
ting on";  the  "greed  of  employers  for  cheap 
labor";  and  the  "greed  of  the  community 
in  desiring  to  keep  down  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  the  dependent  class."  To  this 
latter  point  Mrs.  Kelley  devotes  more  at- 
tention than  do  most  writers  on  child  labor 
and  loses  no  opportunity  of  impressing  upon 
"philanthropists"  the  evil  results  of  their 
sins  against  the  higher  social  ideals.  Pos- 
sibly her  arraignment  of  this  class  is  a 
trifle  over-severe,  since  the  rapidly  improv- 
ing methods  of  philanthropists  show  "ethi- 
cal gains"  as  truly  as  recent  legislation.  It 
may  be  also  that  there  is  still  left  some 
ethical  tonic  toward  character  development 

1Some  Ethical  Gains  Through  Legislation :  Flor- 
ence Kelley.  The  Citizen's  Library  of  Economics 
Politics  and  Sociology.  Edited  by  Professor  Ely 
of  Wisconsin  University.  Pp.  341.  Price,  see 
facing    page  449. 
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in  the  desire  of  the  "widowed  mother"  to 
be  as  far  as  possible  self-supporting,  and  to 
relieve  others  from  the  burden  of  her  chil- 
dren's support  as  soon  as  they  can  earn  even 
a  part  of  their  living.  The  accent  placed 
by  the  earlier  methods  of  charity  organiza- 
tion societies  upon  stimulants  toward  self- 
dependence,  industry  and  thrift  is  not  a 
wholly  outgrown  emphasis  in  the  relation 
between  the  philanthropic  and  the  depend- 
ent classes.  It  is,  however,  a  needed  disci- 
pline to  all  charity  workers  to  be  made  to 
face  the  facts  Mrs.  Kelley  brings  out  so 
clearly:  that  child  labor  is  never  "self-sup- 
porting" and  usually  a  sacrifice  of  the  ^earn- 
ing power  of  the  future:  that  excessive 
overwork  of  the  mother  of  young  children 
is  never  true  economy  any  more  than  it  is 
conducive  to  true  family  life;  and  that  the 
only  socially  economic  use  of  a  child  of 
tender  years  is  to  protect  him  from  routine 
labor  and  devote  his  powers  to  the  build- 
ing up  of  physical,  mental  and  moral 
strength  as  a  potential  citizen.  The  chief 
ethical  gains  through  legislation  are  those 
which  record  the  tendency  toward  these 
convictions  as  to  the  best  use  of  childhood. 
The  analysis  of  present  conditions  in  child 
labor,  contained  in  pages  70  to  104,  are  of 
great  value  to  all  engaged  in  study  and 
work  in  this  line  of  social  effort.  The  con- 
tention seems  to  be  proved  that  deficiency 
of  definite  child  protection  in  law  leads  to 
increasing  exploitation  of  child  life,  and  con- 
versely that  all  efforts  to  embody  in  legis- 
lation the  ethical  ideal  of  preserving  child 
life  for  ends  of  education  and  social  de- 
velopment (however  inadequate  those  ef- 
forts may  be  at  any  given  time),  do  tend 
toward  a  higher  level  of  social  responsibil- 
ity toward  these  potential  citizens,  and  do 
register  more  effectively  than  any  other 
agencies  can  do  the  advancing  ethical 
standards  of  the  people.  The  relation  be- 
tween child  labor  and  truancy,  illiteracy 
and  other  social  evils,  is  carefully  traced 
and   the   dangers   and   disadvantages   of   di- 
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verse  legislation  in  the  different  States  of 
the  Union  brought  definitely  to  the  at- 
tention. The  recommendations  for  an  ef- 
fective child  labor  law  contain  the  follow- 
ing provisions:  First,  the  absolute  prohi- 
bition of  child  labor  under  the  age  of  four- 
teen years,  and  for  all  under  sixteen  who 
"do  not  measure  60  inches  or  weigh  eighty 
pounds";  or  who  "cannot  read  fluently  and 
write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  Eng- 
lish language";  and  for  all  under  sixteen  in 
"occupations  dangerous  to  life,  limb,  health 
or  morals."  Second,  the  limitation  of  child 
labor,  for  all  between  fourteen  and  sixteen 
years,  to  eight  hours  in  any  twenty-four  and 
forty-eight  in  the  week,  with  the  prohibition 
of  night  work  in  any  form.  These  require- 
ments of  an  effective  law  against  child  labor 
can  only  be  enforced,  Mrs.  Kelley's  expe- 
rience indicates,  by  means  of  rigid  require- 
ments laid  upon  parents,  employers,  factory 
and  shop,  tenement  and  health  inspectors, 
and  upon  the  authorities  of  the  school,  who 
should  have  behind  them  a  compulsory  edu- 
cation law,  compelling  the  attendance  of 
every  child  under  fourteen  during  the  whole 
school  term  of  every  year.  The  final  obli- 
gation is  laid  upon  the  community  as  a 
whole,  to  see  that  right  laws  are  passed 
and  that  their  enforcement  is  secured  by 
means  of  competent  officials,  properly  safe- 
guarded in  salary  and  tenure  of  office,  and 
able  to  obtain  competent  legal  aid  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  work.  Mrs.  Kelley  sug- 
gests a  federal  commission,  or  permanent 
department  of  the  general  government,  to 
unify  and  strengthen  all  the  agencies  for 
the  protection  of  the  child.  She  would  have 
such  a  commission  work  to  procure  and  dis- 
seminate needed  information  respecting  "in- 
fant mortality,  birth  registration,  orphan- 
age, desertion,  illegitimacy,  degeneracy  and 
delinquency,  offenses  against  children,  il- 
literacy and  child  labor."  She  would  have 
such  a  commission  also  aid  actively  in  fo- 
cussing public  attention  upon  the  social  evils 
named,  and  any  others  tnat  might  need  at- 
tention, and  in  securing  uniform  laws  in 
the  several  states  for  the  checking,  and  so 
far  as  possible  abolition,  of  these  evils.  In 
this  part  of  her  book  Mrs.  Kelley  voices 
distinctly  a  growing  tendency  of  all  social 
effort  to  seek  Federal  aid,  at  least  in  mat- 
ters of  investigation  and  the  enlightenment 
of  public  opinion.  She  gives  that  tendency  a 
strong  acceleration  in  her  showing  that  the 
oppression  of  the  child  in  the  Georgia  mills 
is  not  a  local  but  a  national  concern  and 
that  the  fact  that  illiteracy  has  increased  in 
Massachusetts  during  the  ten  years  from  1890 
to  1900  is  not  a  New  England  matter  solely, 
but  one  of  immense  import  to  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  whole  country.  In  the  modern 
complexity  of  social  life  and  the  ease  of  in- 
tercommunication the  States  of  the  Union 
are  more  closely  united  in  social  needs  than 
were  nearby  towns  of  a  single  State  in  the 
older  and  simpler  life.  Whatever  halt  to 
nationalization  of  social  legislation  may  be 


called  by  states  rights  theory,  the  present 
movement  is  in  the  direction  outlined  by 
Mrs.  Kelley  when  she  says  that  the  real 
question  involved  in  child  labor  is  "what 
the  people  of  this  nation  as  a  whole  are  do- 
ing to  assure  the  Republic,  a  generation 
hence,   an  intelligent  citizenship." 

Mrs.  Kelley's  contention  respecting  the 
"right  to  leisure"  is  a  plea  for  shorter  hours 
of  toil  for  all  wage  earners  as  a  condition  of 
a  more  consciously  human  and  fruitful  life. 
Her  discussion  of  the  "right  of  women  to 
the  ballot"  is  founded  upon  the  argument 
that  the  best  interests  of  society  require 
that  "human  beings  of  the  mother-sex"  shall 
exercise  their  special  functions  of  child  care 
with  specific  direction  and  full  power  in  all 
legislation  which  affects  the  weaker,  the 
younger,  and  the  less  fortunate  of  the  race. 
Mrs.  Kelley  finds  in  the  advanced  position 
in  education,  child  labor  and  charitable  and 
reformatory  provisions  of  those  states  in, 
which  women  have  the  franchise  a  clear 
testimony  to  the  social  value  of  the  full 
citizenship  of  women.  This  treatment  of 
the  woman  suffrage  question  is  one  of  the 
best  evidences  in  recent  literature  that  the 
belated  18th  century  individualism  of  the 
"women's  rights  movement"  is  already  pass- 
ing into  a  new  phase;  namely,  that  of  the- 
recognition  of  the  claim  of  the  community 
and  the  State  upon  the  unfettered,  and  leg- 
ally reinforced,  social  service  of  all  its  citi- 
zens, both  men  and  women.  This  is  not  the 
least  valuable  feature  of  Mrs.  Kelley's  book, 
that  she  thus  registers  the  transformation 
(not  yet  fully  conscious  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  of  woman  suffragists),  of  the  plea 
for  "rights"  into  the  complaint  against  any 
arbitrary  restriction  upon  social  effort 
which  makes  less  effective  the  labors  of 
women  in  behalf  of  their  permanent  clients, 
the  children,  the  aged,  the  sick  and  the  un- 
fortunate. 

The  consideration  of  the  "rights  of  pur- 
chasers" includes  the  argument  for  the  Con- 
sumers' League,  the  reason  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Consumers'  League  is  here  as 
it  has  been  elsewhere  well  and  truly  stated. 
Yet  the  main  argument  of  the  book  is  an  as- 
sertion of  the  better  and  more  effective  way 
of  reaching  through  legislation,  and  by  the 
official  enforcement  of  higher  standards,  a 
"common  rule"  of  life  and  industry  which 
shall  make  a  healthful,  intelligent  and  hap- 
py life  not  a  class  privilege  but  a  human- 
right.  All  that  is  demanded  as  the  "rights 
of  consumers"  rests,  as  Mrs.  Kelley  herself, 
says,  upon  "the  previous  assertion  of  the 
claim  of  the  weakest  and  most  defenceless 
persons  in  the  community"  to  protection, 
education  and  true  development  of  life. 
The  appendices  at  the  end  of  the  book  in- 
crease its  value  to  the  student,  and  the 
volume  is  one  more  call,  and  a  most  thought- 
ful and  thought-compelling  one,  to  the  intel- 
ligence and  conscience  of  the  United  States 
to  translate  its  profession  of  democracy  in 
terms  of  spiritual   quality. 


THE    SPIRIT    OF    DEMOCRACY 


Reviewed  by  Isabel  C.   Barrows 
New  "YorK 


"It  is  my  purpose  in  this  book,"  *  says  Mr. 
Dole,  "to  show  what  real  democratic  govern- 
ment is.  People  have  studied  the  outside 
of  the  body  of  democracy;  they  have  hardly 
begun  to  know  what  makes  its  life,  or  upon 
what  its  good  health  depends." 

It  is  a  lofty  ideal  which  is  set  before  the 
world  in  these  pages,  an  ideal  v/hich  the  au- 
thor is  not  giving  for  the  first  time.  Indeed 
the  volume  is  made  up  of  chapters  published 
first  in  the  Springfield  Republican,  but  Mr. 
Dole  has  long  stood  for  the  ideals  which  he 
here  presents  in  another  form.  His  Citizen 
and  Neighbor,  his  Coming  People,  and  other 
writings  are  full  of  the  same  sturdy  com- 
mon sense,  gentle  spirit  and  noble  idealism 
that  mark  The  Spirit  of  Democracy.  But 
the  best  of  it  is  that  he  presents  no  impos- 
sible Utopia.  He  shows  that  the  whole 
world  is  groaning  and  travailing  in  pain,  but 
with  the  great  hope  of  attaining  a  possible 
ideal;  that  even  now,  in  places,  there  is 
more  light  than  darkness,  though  he  is  not 
so  purblind  as  to  believe  that  full  dawn  has 
yet  come  anywhere.  Still  he  is  always  brave- 
ly optimistic  and  is  eager  to  show  how  the 
splendid  experiment  of  democracy  may  be 
worked  out.  He  makes  no  attempt  to  show 
a  facile  path,  an  easy  panacea  for  the  ills 
that  need  to  be  cured.  Yet  he  believes  so 
thoroughly  in  the  possibilities  of  humanity 
that  he  sees  the  future  bright  with  hope. 

The  thirty-two  chapters  into  which  this 
book  is  divided  take  up  in  turn  the  various 
problems  which  face  a  democracy.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  ancient  democracy  and 
the  modern  is  traced.  "Who  ever  heard  of 
an  ancient  democracy  planning  for  the  wel- 
fare, the  prosperity,  and  the  happiness  of 
its  subjects?"  he  asks.  "Early  democracy 
arose  out  of  no  abstract  doctrine  of  the 
rights  of  men.  *  *  *  How  can  the  pre- 
cedents of  ancient  democracy  have  much,  if 
any,  value  in  solving  the  problems  of  an  in- 
dustrial age?  A  militant  age  offered  no 
suitable  conditions  for  any  kind  of  govern- 
ment that  would  seem  bearable  to  modern 
men."  New  ideas  have  displaced  old  ones 
in  every  other  direction;  they  must  have 
their  force  in  creating  a  new  democracy 
founded  on  better  knowledge  of  nature,  of 
humanity,  of  the  universe.  The  one  thing 
that  has  disintegrated  society  in  the  past 
has  been  injustice.  Men  must  learn  the 
sovereignty  of  justice,  the  power  of  good 
will;  that  no  power  is  so  great  as  that  of 
the  man  who  combines  intelligence,  skill, 
courage  and  patience  under  the  dominant 
force  of  good  will;  that  the  hope  of  dem- 
ocracy lies  in  the  union  of  such  men  in  the 
carrying  on  of  the  affairs  of  the  world.  The 
democratic  gospel  is  the  gospel  of  unselfish- 
ness, for  selfishness  narrows  life  and  activ- 
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ity.  "He  is  the  most  complete  individual 
who  at  the  same  time  puts  the  richness  of 
his  individuality  to  the  public  good.  We 
have  here  a  motive  of  political  action  upon 
which  we  have  hardly  yet  begun  to  draw. 
Show  men  that  what  they  do  is  for  the  good 
of  all,  and  they  naturally  love  to  do  it. 
Appeal  to  their  social  spirit  and  they  will 
answer  this  appeal."  *  *  *  "What  is 
called  altruism  is  simply  the  man's  sight  of 
and  identity  with,  large  social  interests." 
"Tne  demand  has  been  too  much  for  craft 
and  fighting  power.  The  new  demand  is  for 
all-round  social  and  democratic  men,  not  for 
those  who  seek  to  get  the  most  and  give  the 
least." 

These  are  the  ideals  with  which  the  pages 
— one  dares  not  say  bristle  in  such  gentle 
connection — let  us  rather  say,  with  which 
they  shine.  *  *  *  "To  serve,  to  bestow, 
to  give,  and  to  leave  the  world  better  off," 
such  is  the  ideal  of  the  man  who  wants  to 
help  found  the  true  democracy. 

Mr.  Dole  then  considers  where  the  spirit 
of  democracy  must  reign  to  produce  the 
best  results:  In  the  family,  where  the  dem- 
ocratic form  of  family  life,  whose  bond  is 
in  mutual  respect  and  love,  "makes  the  hap- 
piest, the  most  successful  and  the  most  vital 
type  of  home  that  the  world  has  yet  seen"; 
in  trade,  where  "true  wealth  flows  from  the 
freest  possible  exchange  of  goods  and  ser- 
vices"; in  relations  with  other  nations,  for 
"the  eternal  laws  of  the  world  are  against 
the  men  or  the  nations  who  imagine  that 
they  can  prosper  by  getting  more  than  they 
give,  by  enriching  themselves  while  they 
make  others  poor";  in  politics,  for  "that 
parties  should  fight  each  other  is  far  from 
the  spirit  of  democracy;  one  party  supple- 
ments another.  Each  party  is  here  to  bring 
forward  its  contribution  of  a  thought  or  a 
purpose  for  the  common  good.  *  *  *  The 
idea  of  democracy  is  essentially  the  co-oper- 
ation of  various  minds  acting  willingly  to- 
gether. 

"The  ideal  of  the  democracy  is  not  that  a 
few  trees  shall  lift  their  heads  above  the 
rest  and  grow  strong,  but  that  by  admir- 
able arboriculture  the  whole  forest  shall 
flourish.  Neither  is  there  any  inconsistency 
between  this  ideal  and  that  of  the  develop- 
ment of  each  individual  tree.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  best  democrat  is  the  noblest 
type  of  the  individual  man." 

After  considering  the  history  of  ancient 
democracy  and  the  ideals  of  the  new,  Mr. 
Dole  takes  up  practical  work  under  our  own 
democracy,  beginning  with  suffrage.  The 
democratic  method,  be  believes,  would  not 
exclude  women  from  the  polls. 

The  treatment  of  crime  in  a  democracy 
has  a  chapter  to  itself,  which  might  be  print- 
ed as  a  leaflet  embodying  the  most  recent. 
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Charities  and  The  Commons 


ideas  on  penology.  To  quote  from  it  all  that 
is  worthy  of  reprinting  would  be  to  transfer 
it  bodily  to  these  pages.  Referring  only 
to  the  relation  of  crime  to  his  chief  theme, 
Mr.  Dole  says,  "Punishment  is  a  dangerous 
word  in  a  democracy,  implying  a  subtle  as- 
sumption of  superiority  in  those  who  inflict 
it  over  those  who  suffer  it.  It  bars  sym- 
pathy; it  carries  the  idea  of  retaliation.  The 
most  effective  of  all  natural  deterrents 
against  crime  probably  lies  in  men's  sense 
of  shame  and  social  disgrace.  *  *  *  The 
worst  effect  of  herding  wrong-doers  in  jails, 
and  crowding  them  down  into  an  outcast 
class  by  themselves  in  the  ,dark  alleys  of 
great  towns,  is  that  they  are  enabled  to  give 
one  another  social  countenance  and  to  set 
up  heroes  of  villainy.  In  a  trulj  democratic 
society,  where  no  submerged  tenth  suffered 
the  pressure  of  alienation  from  their  more 
fortunate  neighbors,  no  evil-doer  could  think 
himself  a  hero.  *  *  *  Society  takes  on 
itself  a  fearful  responsibility,  if  for  its  own 
protection  it  locks  men  from  their  fellows 
and  then  returns  them  worse  in  every  way 
than  they  were  before."  He  wisely  sees 
that  the  chief  deterrent,  after  all,  is  the 
curative  treatment  of  the  criminal,  and  that 
even  the  death  penalty  is  not  so  good  a  pre- 
vention of  the  worst  crimes  as  a  rigorous 
but  kindly  treatment  of  the  man  behind  the 
bars,  keeping  him  there  only  till  he  has 
learned  the  lessons  set  him  in  industry  and 
good  behavior  and  is  ready  to  earn  an  honest 
living  like  ordinary  men.  Mr.  Dole  has  a 
rather  original  suggestion  as  to  one  way  of 
avoiding  the  imprisoning  of  men: 

"The  natural  punishment  of  a  cheat  is 
not  imprisonment,  but  simply  to  publish 
him  as  unworthy  of  credit.  There  is  no 
need  to  send  the  dishonest  grocer,  or  milk- 
man, or  liquor  dealer  to  jail.  Mark  his  shop 
or  his  wagon  with  the  established  fact  that 
he  cheats  or  adulterates  his  goods.  Keep 
the  mark  of  his  dubious  character  as  long 
as  he  deserves  such  a  character." 

With  reference  to  the  after  treatment  of 
the  criminal  he  is  also  entirely  in  the  right 
when  he  says  that  in  a  democracy  we  do  not 
aim  at  bare  justice,  but  at  something  infin- 
itely higher,  the  welfare  of  all  kinds  of 
men.  "We  must  not  only  give  men  whole- 
some work  while  we  confine  them;  we  must 
teach  them  to  do  such  work  as  the  world  is 
ready  to  pay  for;  we  must  also  give  them 
some  reward  for  their  labor,  to  be  paid  them 
when  they  go  out  from  confinement;  and 
we  must  take  pains  to  help  them  find  honest 
occupation  and  decent  friends,  so  as  to  make 
valid  connection  again  with  the  vital  forces 
of  society.  Otherwise  we  neither  save  the 
man  nor  protect  society."  That  is  prison 
reform  in  a  nutshell. 

"The  Problem  of  Pauperism"  includes 
poverty  and  pensions  as  well.  The  national 
system  of  pensions  in  his  eyes  is  a  tremen- 
dous peril,  requiring  from  the  taxation  of 
all  the  people  "a  sum  as  large  as  the  Ger- 
man empire  lavishes  upon  its  gigantic  mili- 
tary establishment."      "While  the  spirit  of 


democracy  urges  endless  sympathy,  it  can 
never  suffer  us  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  facts 
of  life  and  the  stern  but  kindly  laws  that 
guide  the  growth  of  society.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  may  well  hope  to  develop  out  of 
various  interesting  experiments,  now  under 
trial,  a  real  and  considerable  amelioration 
of  the  evils  of  pauperism.  *  *  *  Provid- 
ed with  a  decent  home,  as  the  common  right 
of  the  family,  few  people  would  any  longer 
suffer  the  conditions  which  now  reduce  so 
many  to  pauperism.  The  democracy  can 
never  be  content  to  contemplate  a  great 
houseless,  proletariat  class.  The  democracy 
can  never  comfortably  face  the  question  why, 
in  a  world  fast  growing  rich,  only  the  few 
should  possess  all  and  the  many  should  in- 
herit nothing  to  keep  them  from  hunger 
and  cold." 

Several  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  critical 
examination,  by  the  standards  of  a  true 
democracy,  of  various  phases  of  our  politi- 
cal institutions  and  doctrines  and  of  our 
attitude  towards  various  problems.  All 
are  interesting  and  inspiring,  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  do  more  than  refer  to  a  few  of 
the  suggestions.  In  the  matter  of  taxation, 
for  instance,  he  puts  a  strong  emphasis  on 
the  idea  that  the  taxes  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  a  democracy  should  be  paid  gladly,  as  in- 
dicating not  a  burden  from  which  one  would 
like  to  escape,  but  a  privilege,  because  it  is 
a  common  burden  shared  by  all  the  people. 

In  the  matter  of  immigration,  Mr.  Dole  is 
conservative  while  hospitable.  He  would 
have  the  steamship  companies  which  press 
emigration  bear  a  heavier  share  of  the  load 
at  this  end  of  the  line  and  demands  from 
them  better  steerage  quarters.  Like  many 
others  who  have  studied  this  problem  he 
finds  that  after  all  the  chief  difficulty  in  the 
problem  is  the  congestion  of  immigrants  in 
a  few  great  centers,  not  the  steady  stream 
pouring  into  the  country.  In  the  labor 
unions  he  sees  peril  from  overcentralization, 
and  that  too  great  authority  is  apt  to  be 
delegated  to  distant  centers  of  control  and 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  men  whose  characters 
are  unequal  to  their  burden  of  responsibil- 
ity. Nowhere  does  Mr.  Dole  speak  with 
greater  certainty  than  about  schools  in  a 
democracy.  "In  the  long  run  it  can  never 
be  good  to  divide  the  children  of  the  dem- 
ocracy into  different  schools  upon  the  line 
of  culture  or  wealth,  or  much  less,  of  diver- 
sities of  creed.  The  children  of  all  need  to 
be  educated  together.  True  culture  will 
never  rub  off  by  human  contact.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  virtuous  must  indeed  be  poorly 
trained  if  they  lose  their  good  character,  or 
their  good  manners,  by  mixing  with  the 
children  of  humbler  moral  opportunities. 
The  children  of  the  poor  have  as  much  to 
teach  the  children  of  the  rich  as  to  learn 
from  them.  It  is  surely  a  bad  symptom  in 
a  democracy  if  any  considerable  number  of 
its  children  must  be  educated  in  private 
schools.  In  the  ideal  democracy  the  pub- 
lic schools  will  generally  be  the  best  for 
every  one." 


In  Peril  of  Change 
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The  chapter  on  anarchism  and  socialism 
is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Dole's  generous  and 
friendly  attitude  to  all  classes  of  men.  Mod- 
ern life  is  already  so  socialistic  that  we  may 
say  "it  is  only  other  men's  socialism  that 
we  fear,  as  it  is  the  anarchism  of  men 
whose  language  we  cannot  speak  that  alarms 
us."  The  world  is  large  enough  for  all  sorts 
of  social  experiments. 

The  real  peril  of  a  democracy  "is  in  the 
want  of  moral  courage,  the  courage  to  stand 


alone,  to  say  one's  honest  thought  and  bear 
up  against  popular  or  party  pressure  for  a 
truth,  a  principle,  a  common  good  which  the 
many  do  not  see  or  own.  That  is  the  whole- 
some courage  which  characterizes  Mr.  Dole 
himself  and  the  reading  of  his  book  may 
well  kindle  it  in  others.  It  is  specially  to 
be  commended  to  young  men  and  women 
who  have  not  yet  learned  the  value,  the  pos- 
sibilities, and  the  triumphs  of  a  true  dem- 
ocracy. 


IN  PERIL  OF  CHANGE" 


Reviewed  by  Edward  T.  D 


evine 


Among  the  members  of  that  new  parlia- 
ment which  has  taken  into  renewed  consid- 
eration the  condition  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, there  is  an  essayist,  Mr.  C.  F.  G.  Mas- 
terman,  whose  volume  In  Peril  of  Change, 
written,  as  the  author  testifies,  in  time  of 
tranquillity,  may  fairly  be  taken  as  proof  of 
his  entire  fitness  to  receive  with  his  col- 
leagues so  important  a  mandate.  Among 
the  things  which  are  now  in  England  in 
peril  of  change,  as  we  learn  from  the  clos- 
ing essay,  are  the  land  system,  the  estab- 
lished church  and  the  popular  religion.  Al- 
though the  times  give  opportunity  for  a 
Statesman  who  can  rightly  apprehend  the 
situation,  and  interpret  to  the  nation  the 
danger  of  the  collapse  of  ruins,  yet  the  au- 
thor is  inclined  to  dwell  upon  the  almost 
forlorn  heroism  of  the  enterprise.  It  would 
be  an  interesting  speculation  whether  the  re- 
turn of  the  labor  members  and  the  over- 
whelming victory  of  the  Liberal  government 
emphasizes  in  the  critical  mind  of  the  lit- 
erary member  the  hopelessness  of  the  enter- 
prise or  the  impossibility  of  standing  still. 

The  substance  of  the  book  had  appeared 
in  the  daily  and  periodical  press,  as  we  learn 
from  an  acknowledgment  printed  at  the 
end,  instead  of  at  the  beginning  of  the  vol- 
ume, as  is  the  custom  in  American  books. 
A  curious  defect  of  the  edition  before  us  is 
that  it  bears  absolutely  no  date,  unless  we 
except  a  quotation  from  Parliament  and  the 
People  of  England,  printed  on  the  title  page 
and  dated  1653.  From  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed we  infer  that  the  present  volume  is 
issued  some  253  years  later. 

The  first  essay,  entitled  "After  the  Reac- 
tion," traces  the  change  from  Henley  and 
Kipling,  both  men  of  genius,  but  associated 
with  a  passing  spirit  of  impatience  with  re- 
form, a  Tory  scoffing  at  the  futilities  of  free- 
dom, to  a  saner,  more  dignified,  and  truer 
spirit  embodied  in  Watson,  Yeats,  Nevinson, 
Belloc  and  Chesterton. 

Mr.  Masterman  writes  of  the  dead:  of 
Henley,  Shorthouse,  Henry  Sidgwick,  Fred- 
eric Myers;  of  Spencer  and  Carlyle:  a  com- 
parison; of  Disraeli  and  Gladstone:  a  con- 
trast; and  of  four  others,  Temple,  Westcott, 
Creighton  and  Dolling:  The  Church  Mili- 
tant. Again,  he  brings  the  roaring  modern 
industrial  city  of  Chicago  into  quaint  con- 
trast with  the  Assisi  of  St.  Francis;  beef 
trust  and  corner  in  wheat  in  the  twentieth 
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century  with  the  Madonna  of  Poverty  in  the 
thirteenth  century. 

The  chapter  entitled  "The  religion  of  the 
city,"  is  a  model  for  critical,  intelligent, 
sympathetic  reviewing.  The  text  is  the 
seven  volumes  of  Charles  Booth,  with  pass- 
ing references  to  the  Daily  News  Census  of 
church  attendance  on  certain  Sundays  in 
1902-3. 

The  facts  stand  out  clearly  in  the  review. 
From  the  census  it  appears  that  in  the 
county  area  of  London  one  man  out  of  every 
twelve,  and  one  woman  out  of  every  ten,  at- 
tends some  form  of  divine  worship  each  Sun- 
day morning;  and  one  man  in  every  ten  and 
one  woman  in  every  seven,  attends  each  Sun- 
day evening;  or  combining  these  figures  with 
an  allowance  of  38%  double  attendance  that 
one  man  out  of  every  six  and  one  woman  out 
of  every  five,  attends  some  place  of  wor- 
ship at  least  once  every  Sunday.  Further 
sifting,  however,  follows,  from  which  ap- 
pears the  meagre  attendance  of  the  poor  (ex- 
cept the  Roman  Catholic  poor),  the  absence 
of  the  workingman,  and  the  presence  of  the 
tradesmen  and  middle  class  and  of  residents 
in  the  suburbs. 

This  chapter  is  not  merely  a  summary, 
and  an  interpretation.  It  is  a  contribution 
to  the  understanding  of  the  facts  and  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  subject.  With  a  firm 
hand,  and  from  his  own  consistent  point  of 
view,  the  author  discourses  of  the  statistics 
and  the  essential  truths  which  they  reveal. 
The  methods  of  modern  charity  and  its  alli- 
ance with  religion  come  in  for  severe  ex- 
posure. The  typical  East  End,  the  happy 
hunting  ground  of  the  slummer,  is  "over- 
done with  religion  and  relief."  The  phrase 
is  quoted  presumably  from  Mr.  Booth  as  is 
also  the  description  of  certain  mission  funds 
as  not  audited  at  all  or  "audited  in  heaven." 
On  the  whole  the  conventional  mission  is 
a  failure  but  the  appeal  of  such  men  as 
Father  Dollinger  for  "a  chance"  for  "my 
people,"  strikes  the  popular  imagination  and 
wakes  a  pathetic  gratitude. 

There  is  little  to  give  unity  to  the  essays 
of  this  volume  although  the  author  makes 
good  his  assertion  that  in  every  case  he 
has  less  interest  in  the  manner  of  saying 
than  in  the  thing  said.  The  book  deals 
with  the  "business  of  life"  in  its  literary 
reviews  no  less  than  in  its  essays  which 
deal  directly  with  those  institutions  which 
are  in  peril  of  change. 


SPARGO'S    "SOCIALISM" 

Reviewed  by  E.mily-  Greene  Balch 
Wellesley  College 


A  handy  and  readable  little  volume  is  Mr. 
Spargo's  recent  book  on  socialism.1 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
book  is  that  it  is,  as  the  author  himself 
says,  "written  frankly  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  convinced  socialist." 

The  body  of  the  book,  about  two-thirds  of 
it  in  fact,  is  devoted  to  the  doctrines  of 
Karl  Marx  discussed  in  the  spirit  of  a  dis- 
ciple though  with  some  reference  to  mod- 
ern criticism.  Of  this  the  most  direct  and 
"actual"  part  is  the  attempt  to  defend  the 
doctrine  of  the  "class  struggle."  "If  the 
socialists  would  repudiate  the  doctrine  that 
socialism  is  a  class  movement  and  make 
their  appeal  to  the  intelligence  and  con- 
science of  all,  instead  of  to  the  interests  of 
a  class,"  they  could  probably,  Mr.  Spargo 
holds,  "double  their  numerical  strength  at 
once."  Nevertheless,  he  is  opposed  to  such 
a  course,  which  would  be,  in  his  opinion, 
"to  emasculate  socialism,  to  dilute  it  in 
order  to  win  a  support  of  very  questionable 
value."  His  reasons  for  this  view,  which, 
occupy  nearly  forty  pages,  are  worth  con- 
sidering. 

As  original  documents  are  often  not  easy 
for  general  readers  to  get  hold  of,  it  may 
be  noted  that  the  National  platform  of  the 
Socialist  Party  of  America,  adopted  in  1904, 
is  given  in  the  appendix. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  book,  at 
least  to  one  reader,  is  the  concluding  chap- 
ter, which  deals  with  the  ideal  of  the  so- 
cialist state.  Mr.  Spargo  is  careful  to 
make  clear  that  he  is  here  speaking,  not  in 
the  name  of  a  party  or  school,  but  for  him- 
self only.  Nevertheless,  he  believes  that  "in 
the  main  these  principles  will  be  accepted 
by  the  vast  majority  of  my  fellow-socialists 
throughout  the  world." 

To  really  imagine  an  economic  organiza- 
tion different  from  that  to  which  we  are 
accustomed  seems  to  be  impossible  for  most 
people.  The  mere  belief  that  the  future 
will  be  different  from  the  past  is  in  itself  a 
folly  to  many.  Whereas  if  one  considers  a 
little  more  deeply,  the  one  obvious  fact  is 
that  change,  like  death  and  taxes,  is  strictly 
inevitable.  Society  has  been  continuously 
changing  throughout  all  the  history  that  we 
know  or  can  guess  at;  it  has  changed  per- 
ceptibly within  our  own  brief  personal  mem- 
ories. Social  changes  appear,  indeed,  to 
be  going  on  at  an  accelerating  rate. 

The  creation  of  a  Utopia  as  a  dream  of 
a  world  fashioned  after  the  heart's  desire, 
with  no  reference  to  the  historical  facts 
which  actually  condition  the  future  or  to 
real  tendencies,  is  one  thing.  Quite  a  dif- 
ferent thing  is  the  effort,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  analyze  the  currents  whose  resultant  is 
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the  stream  of  social  progress  and  to  cal- 
culate and  project  its  course,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  fix  goals  and  beacons  for  that 
progress  which  is,  in  part  at  least,  self-di- 
rected and   self-determined. 

The  fact  that  socialism  is  the  chief  sys- 
tematic attempt  to  thus  project  and  shape 
the  future  course  gives  it  a  claim  on  the 
attention  of  every  thinking  person.  Mr. 
Spargo's  views,  which  if  not  authoritative 
are  representative,  have  the  merit  of  being 
those  of  a  socialist  who  is  an  educated  man 
commanding  a  clear  and  temperate  style, 
accustomed  to  dealing  with  actual  affairs 
and  thinking  in  terms  of  American   life. 

In  outlining  his  conception  of  the  social- 
ist state,  Mr.  Spargo's  first  care  is  to  meet 
the  objections  of  those  who,  like  Spencer, 
fear  socialism  as  a  "coming  slavery."  "The 
socialist  ideal,"  he  says,  "may  be  said  to 
be  a  form  of  social  organization  in  which 
every  individual  will  enjoy  the  greatest  pos- 
sible amount  of  freedom  for  self  develop- 
ment and  expression;  and  in  which  social 
authority  will  be  reduced  to  the  minimum 
necessary  for  the  preservation  and  insur- 
ance of  that  rig.it  to  all  individuals."  So 
far  there  is  nothing  distinctively  socialistic. 
The  stoutest  individualist  might  say  amen. 

The  second  point  is  the  democratic  or- 
ganization of  the  political  machinery  with 
universal  suffrage,  popular  initiative  and 
referendum,  proportional  representation 
and  the  right  of  constituencies  to  recall 
those  they  have  elected. 

This  is  so  far  an  unquestionably  prac- 
ticable program.  Men  differ  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  is  desirable  but  many  besides  so- 
cialists advocate  it. 

Even  when  we  enter  the  economic  field  we 
find  Mr.  Spargo's  general  principle  so  wide 
that  one  need  not  be  a  socialist  to  accept 
it.  "Wherever  private  enterprise  is  dan- 
gerous to  the  social  well  being  or  is  ineffi- 
cient" the  state  has  the  right  to  replace  it, 
to  organize  and  control  the  production  and 
distribution  of  social  wealth  in  its  stead. 

The  socialist  is  distinguished  by  his  con- 
victions as  to  where,  under  this  rule,  the 
state  is  called  upon  to  act.  Five  classes  of 
such  functions  Mr.  Spargo  postulates  as  a 
minimum  of  what  should  be  undertaken  by 
the   State. 

"1.  Ownership  of  all  natural  resources, 
such  as  land,  mines,  forests,  oil  wells,  and 
so  on; 

"2.  Operation  of  all  the  means  of  trans- 
portation and  communication  other  than 
those  of  purely  personal  service; 

"3.  Operation  of  all  industrial  production 
involving  large  capital  and  associated  labor, 
except  where  carried  on  by  voluntary  dem- 
ocratic co-operation1; 
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"4.  Organization  of  all  labor  essential  to 
the  public  service,  such  as  the  building  of 
schools,  hospitals,  docks,  roads,  bridges, 
sewers  and  the  like;  the  construction  of 
all  the  machinery  and  plant  requisite  to 
the  social  production  and  distribution,  and 
of  things  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
those  engaged  in  such  public  services  as 
the  national  defense  and  all  who  are  wards 
of  the  state; 

"5.  A  monopoly  of  the  monetary  and 
credit  functions,  including  coinage,  bank- 
ing, mortgaging,  and  the  extension  of 
credit  to  private  enterprise." 

With  these  wider  economic  functions,  the 
state  would  be  able  to  guarantee  employ- 
ment and  "to  see  that  the  physical  and 
mental  benefits  derived  from  its  wealth,  its 
natural  resources,  its  collective  experience, 
genius  and  labor  were  universalized  as  be- 
fits a  democracy."  As  a  large  employer  it 
would  be  able  to  set  a  standard  of  earn- 
ings and  leisure  "which  private  industry 
would  be  compelled  by  competitive  force  to 
observe";  as  a  great  producer  it  would  be 
able  to  regulate  and  equalize  production  and 
so  avert  crises;  through  its  credit  function 
it  could  prevent  exploitation  by  the  money 
power;  it  could  also  carry  on  insurance  on 
an   extended   scale. 

With  government  occupying  this  strategic 
position  private  industry  would  still  have  a 
wide,  if  subordinate,  field  in  which  it  was 
permitted.  The  results  of  the  competition 
between  private  and  public  undertakings, 
their  relative  showing  in  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy, would  determine  whether  socialized 
production  should  be  extended  beyond  the 
minimum.  Co-operative  enterprises  would 
be  welcomed  and  encouraged. 

As  regards  the  management  of  State  bus- 
iness Mr.  Spargo  conceives  of  it  not  as  a 
simple  bureaucratic  administration  regu- 
lated from  above,  like  the  present  post  office, 
but  as  something  much  more  complex,  in 
which  the  organized  working  force  which 
now  appears  as  militant  trade  unionism 
would  have  an  integral  part  to  play  though 
not  entire  control. 

In  the  interest  of  the  general  welfare  all 
citizens  available  for  work  should  be  re- 
quired to  work,  while  overwork  and  espe- 
cially the  work  of  children  could  be  put  an 
end   to. 

The  employment  of  all  productive  forces, 
together  with  the  saving  of  the  energy 
wasted  in  competition  and  in  useless  self- 
neutralizing  functions,  like  advertising, 
would  make  shorter  average  hours  compat- 
ible with  higher  average  comfort. 

The  choice  of  occupation  should  be  free, 
and  the  supply  of  labor  for  different  kinds 
of  work  could  be  regulated  without  any 
compulsion  by  offering  different  scales  of 
payment,  and  different  hours,  in  employ- 
ments of  different  degrees  of  attractiveness. 
At  the  same  time  many  disagreeable  tasks 
could  be  eliminated  when  once  an  urgent 
motive  for  bringing  inventiveness  to  bear  on 
the  problem  were  present. 


All  this  means  of  course  that  there  would 
be  differences  in  people's  means  but  the 
differences  would  be  Vastly  less  than  now, 
since  earnings  would  be  the  main  source  of 
income  and  the  great  mass  of  the  nation's 
yearly  dividend  would  go  directly  into  so- 
cial channels  and  be  distributed,  not  as 
rent,  profit  or  interest,  but  as  wage  or  sal- 
ary; especially  if,  as  Mr.  Spargo  proposes, 
inheritance  were  not  allowed. 

Apart  from  the  relative  size  of  incomes 
the  measure  of  substantial  equality  would 
be  increased  by  making  education  free  in 
universities  as  in  kindergartens,  and  by 
making  justice  and  the  incidental  legal 
services  also  free  public  functions. 

Mr.  Spargo's  argument  is  not  original  nor 
deep  nor  eloquently  expressed.  One  conse- 
quence is  that  the  reader  is  free  from  the 
disturbing  sense  that  his  judgment  is 
swayed  by  the  magic  of  a  great  art  or  the 
compulsion  of  a  powerful   personality. 

Not  only  is  one  left  quite  free  to  judge, 
one  must  fill  out  the  bare  outline  with  one's 
own  thought  to  dimly  realize  what  it  im- 
plies— for  one  thing,  what  nightmares 
would  in  such  a  state  be  lifted  from  the 
spirit  of  all  from  whose  eyes  the  scales  of 
complacency  have   once  fallen. 

To  a  considerable  extent  it  means  merely 
a  more  systematic  carrying  out  of  the 
things  that  philanthropy  has  long  been 
working  for  and  accomplishing  piece 
meal,  such  as  protection  of  childhood, 
protection  of  public  health,  the  opening  up 
of  opportunity.  It  means  further  the  real- 
ization of  much  that  charity  workers  are 
only  beginning  to  consider  seriously,  such  as 
a  standardized  wage — the  only  method  that 
seems  to  promise  anything  like  a  real  pre- 
vention of  the  "sweating"  of  labor — guar- 
anteed employment  ?nd  universal  insur- 
ance against  the  chief  casualties  of  life,  in- 
cluding old  age. 

After  all  it  is  a  question  of  more  or  less. 
A  society  with  no  element  of  social  enter- 
prise and  communal  ownership  is  almost 
unthinkable.  On  the  other  hand  a  society 
without  any  competition,  individual  owner- 
ship and  private  enterprise,  without  per- 
sonal freedom  from  social  supervision  in 
certain  parts  of  life  at  least,  is  equally  im- 
possible to  contemplate. 

The  American  cries  "socialism"  at  Ger- 
many's state  railroads  and  compulsory  in- 
surance and  dislikes  to  be  registered  by 
the  police  every  time  he  moves;  the  Ger- 
man-American while  he  is  so  shocked  that 
the  police  can  give  him  no  clue  to  the 
whereabouts  of  a  migratory  relative  sees 
state  tyranny  in  the  American's  ideal  of 
state  regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic.  The 
Frenchman  in  England  is  scandalized  alike 
at  the  anarchy  of  private  pawnshops  in- 
stead of  his  reasonable  and  useful  Monts  de 
Piete,  and  at  the  communism  of  the  Poor 
Law.  The  Englishman  in  the  United  States 
may  be  aghast  at  the  injustice  of  taxing 
those  who  do  not  care  to  use  them  to  sup- 
ply   other    people    with    books    and    at    the 
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folly  of  leaving  the  telegraph  system — the 
nerves  of  the  modern  state — in  irresponsible 
private   hands. 

If  a  sturdy  Manchester  man  of  a  century 
ago  could  visit  us  would  he  not  think  he 
had  stepped  into  socialism  incarnate,  when 
he  not  only  saw  for  the  first  time  public 
paving,  lighting  and  police,  but  studied  the 
communisms  of  our  water  supply,  schools, 
parks,  playgrounds,  baths,  libraries,  of  our 
municipal  lecture  and  concert  halls,  of  our 
hospitals,  asylums  and  colonies  for  the  de- 
fective, of  our  fire  system  and  lighthouses, 
our   agricultural   experiment   stations,   state 


universities,  forest  reserves  and  irrigation 
schemes,  the  weather  bureau  and  the  Pana- 
ma canal?  Would  he  be  happier  or  less 
happy  when  he  stepped  across  into  the  field 
of  private  enterprise  and  saw  our  magnifi- 
cent railway  systems  with  their  sad  shadow 
of  excessive  and  unnecessary  fatalities,  our 
show  packing  houses  with  their  ^ark  cor- 
ners, oUr  jerry-built  houses  and  our  sweat 
shops? 

Is  it  not  all  a  matter  for  experiment,  com- 
parison, tentative  advance — above  all  for 
tolerance,  for  minds  open  and  unclouded  by 
passion   or  partisanship? 


"MAN  THE  SOCIAL  CREATOR" 

Reviewed  t>y  Florence  K.elley 
Gen'l  Secretary  National  Consumers'  League 


Any  book  edited  by  Miss  Jane  Addams  of 
Hull-House  would  command  the  careful  at- 
tention of  students  of  the  social  problem  in 
America.  An  author  of  originality  and  dis- 
tinction, and  one  of  the  creative  educators 
of  our  generation,  Miss  Addams'  chief  serv- 
ice to  her  time  is  as  an  interpreter  of  De- 
mocracy. This  service  she  performs  in  a 
new  and  different  way  as  one  of  the  editors, 
with  Miss  Anne  Withington,  of  Henry  De- 
marest  Lloyd's  latest  volume  issued  more 
than  two  years  after  the  lamented  death  of 
the  author. 

As  friend,  neighbor  and  spokesman  of  the 
shifting  populations  of  Chicago's  most 
crowded  and  poverty-stricken  district,  Miss 
Addams,  if  anyone,  should  fathom  the 
depths  of  the  dangers  which  threaten  the 
Republic,  and  should  speak  the  word  of 
warning. 

The  truth  is  the  opposite  of  the  seeming 
probability.  The  new  volume  is  a  trumpet 
call  of  courage,  hope  and  cheer.  It  is  the 
interpretation  of  the  new  century,  bid- 
ding to  new  achievement  in  fairer  fields 
and  on  loftier  heights  than  mankind  has 
yet  known. 

The  stimulus  which  this  book  offers  is  of 
the  highest  value,  for  it  interprets  in  terms 
of  faith  and  of  immediate  action,  the  life 
of  our  own  day.  The  acceptance  of  its 
teaching  would  make  any  year  an  epoch 
for  an  individual  or  a  people.  It  illumines 
with  radiant  hopes  the  broad  fields  of  phil- 
anthropy now  in  many  respects  so  dreary 
and  discouraging. 

While  the  editors  expressly  state  in  their 
introductory  note  that  they  have  confined 
themselves  to  arrangement  and  selection, 
the  result  shows  a  profound  sympathy  with 
the  author's  philosophy  and  point  of  view. 
Without  these  the  difficult  task  could  not 
have    been    performed.     For    this    work    is 
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compiled  from  Mr.  Lloyd's  notebooks  cov- 
ering several  years,  without  chapter  heads 
or  other  guides  to  the  editors.  The  pain- 
ful labor  of  compiling  a  posthumous  vol- 
ume has  been  performed  with  tact  and  skill, 
and  the  book  is  a  precious  contribution  to 
the  thought  of  the  new  century. 

Henry  Demarest  Lloyd,  student,  lawyer, 
editor,  and  later  man  of  leisure  and  travel, 
sensitive  to  the  social  life  of  his  time  in 
all  parts  of  the  earth,  knew  the  work  of  his 
generation  as  few  men  knew  it  and  as  none 
has  attempted  to  interpret  it.  He  saw  its 
noble  and  hopeful  aspects  and,  because  he 
was  its  most  penetrating  critic,  his  clearer 
vision  discerned  the  coming  good  even  in 
days  of  national  disgrace  and  dishonesty. 

Henry  Demarest  Lloyd  was  a  man  of  the 
type  in  which  our  country  is  so  sadly  poor — 
a  man  of  high  ability  who  deliberately 
turned  away  from  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  to  the  study  and  elucidation  of  so- 
cial and  industrial  problems,  treating  these 
with  a  scholar's  mind  yet  with  a  journalist's 
trained  perception  of  what  our  fellow 
countrymen  can  be  induced  to  read.  To 
give  popular  form  to  material  gathered  and 
sifted  with  the  scholar's  conscience  was  the 
task  he  set  himself.  To  make  known  to 
workingmen,  professional  men,  teachers,  and 
all  public-spirited  men  and  women  of  to-day 
successful  experiments  in  administration  of 
industry  and  government,  was  the  aim  of 
his  mature  life.  And  his  success  is  seen  in 
the  wave  of  interest  in  these  themes  which, 
during  the  past  fifteen  years,  has  mounted 
steadily. 

The  son  of  a  minister  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed church,  born,  like  his  ancestors  for 
neariy  two  centuries,  in  New  York  city,  the 
author  helped  himself  and  a  younger 
brother  through  Columbia  College  and  after- 
ward studied  law  at  Columbia,  becoming  a 
member  of  the  bar  of  New  York.  While 
still  a  boy  he  earned  money  for  his  educa- 
tion by  working  in  vacation,  on  Saturdays, 
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and  during  his  free  evenings  in  the  Astor 
library.  Later,  he  was  for  several  years 
financial  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  in 
its  heyday  of  ability  and  influence  under  the 
ownership   and   editing  of  Joseph  Medill. 

The  editors  have  placed  upon  the  title 
page  a  sentence  which  epitomises  the  ex- 
perience of  Mr.  Lloyd's  whole  life.  "It  is 
pleasant  to  see  before  others  what  is  com- 
ing, but  it  is  hard  to  wait  until  enough  of 
the  others  see  it  to  make  the  coming  pos- 
sible." He  constantly  saw  the  future  in  the 
life  of  to-day. 

To  an  audience  at  Cooper  Union  to  whom 
he  had  most  persuasively  described  the  ben- 
efits which,  during  a  recent  journey,  he  had 
seen  working  people  in  England  deriving 
from  co-operative  manufacturing,  he  said, 
"It  is  not  visions  that  we  need  in  order  to 
behold  the  good  the  future  holds  for  us.  It 
is  vision,  sight,  insight,  the  power  to  rec- 
ognize the  germ  that  is  growing  under  our 
eyes."  He  was  never  content  to  wait  for 
the  others  to  see  the  present  good,  the  com- 
ing improvement;  no  man  ever  labored 
more  incessantly  to  clear  the  vision  of  his 
contemporaries,  to  hasten  the  coming  day. 

In  his  little  volume  entitled  A  Strike  of 
Millionaires  against  Miners,  he  anticipated 
by  full  ten  years  the  crisis  in  which  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  established  his  beneficent 
though  extra-legal  arbitration  commission 
during  the  coal  strike  of  1902.  In  that 
work  Mr.  Lloyd  first  set  systematically 
about  making  known  to  the  man  in  the 
street  the  sinister  facts,  as  these  lay 
hidden  in  court  records  where  no  man  then 
heeded  them. 

In  the  same  way  his  Wealth  Against  Com- 
monwealth preceded  by  ten  years  Miss  Tar- 
bell's  researches,  and  prepared  the  reading 
public  to  welcome  her  later  chapters,  as 
the  history  of  monopoly  continued  to  chron- 
icle itself  in  the  court  records  of  many 
states. 

So  now,  in  Man  the  Social  Creator,  the 
author  sounds  the  note  of  the  coming  epoch. 
Years  hence,  the  hand  organs  of  the  weekly 
magazines  will  doubtless  grind  out  discus- 
sions of  proposed  transition  steps  to  the 
new  industrial  and  social  order  with  the 
same  pleased  sense  of  discovery  which  they 
now  disclose,  as  they  chronicle  the  devel- 
opment of  disease  in  the  industrial  disor- 
der under  which  we  suffer.  Their  themes 
they  will  have  found,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, in  this  volume,  just  as  they  are 
now  exploiting  the  results  of  Mr.  Lloyd's 
initiative  in  the  years  following  1888.  Af- 
ter that  crisis  in  the  history  of  Illinois,  the 
state  in  which  until  his  death,  he  kept  his 
citizenship,  Mr.  Lloyd  devoted  several 
years  to  stating  the  case  for  the  people 
against  the  monopolists,  revealing  the  true 
anarchists  of  the  deed  in  the  Strike  of  Mil- 
lionaires against  Miners,  and  in  Wealth 
against  Commonwealth.  But  never  did  he 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that,  in  our  democ- 
racy,   whatever    is    done    can,    in    the    long 


run,  be  achieved  only  with  the  consent 
(tacit  or  active)  oC  the  people. 

It  was  during  these  years  that  he  pub- 
lished the  New  Conscience,  the  germ  chap- 
ter, from  which  developed  the  material  now 
made  public  under  the  title,  Man,  the  So- 
cial Creator. 

Later,  knowing  that  demoralization  alone 
can  come  to  a  nation  as  to  an  individual, 
from  seeing  evils  while  doing  nothing  to 
remove  them,  and  fearing  reaction  in  the 
public  mind  from  dwelling  upon  negative 
criticism  without  constructive  guidance,  the 
author  gave  the  rest  of  his  life  to  seeing 
and  publishing  the  results  of  attempts, 
wherever  made,  by  the  people  to  serve  the 
collective  interest,  to  substitute  co-opera- 
tion for  competition,  public  service  for 
private  profit.  Thus  followed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession the  volumes  on  Labor  Co-partner- 
ship, A  Country  Without  Strikes,  and  lew- 
est  England. 

This  "quest  for  the  accomplished  good" 
confirmed  his  native  optimism,  and  he  ex- 
hibited the  delightful  spectacle  of  a  man 
whose  every  passing  year,  after  the  fiftieth 
birthday,  was  cheered  by  constantly  bright- 
ening hopes.  Akin  to  this  deepening, 
ripening  hopefulness  was  his  reverence  for 
the  mind  of  youth,  his  incessant  turning  to 
the  generation  who  will  be  the  Republic 
when  we,  of  to-day,  are  dead. 

A  generation  hence,  new  forms  of  shar- 
ing among  the  workers  in  America  the 
fruits  of  labor  and  of  scientific  discovery 
will  have  become  commonplaces  of  Ameri- 
can life  as  they  are  now  the  every  day  ex- 
periences of  nations  more  socially  progres- 
sive. Co-operation,  postal  savings  banks,  co- 
operative banks  of  farmers,  industrial  ar- 
bitration, workingmen's  insurance,  when 
they  come,  an  unheeding  nation  will  owe,  in 
large  measure  to  the  thoughts  planted  with 
reverent  patience,  by  the  author  of  Man, 
the  Social  Creator,  in  the  minds  of  eager 
boys   and   girls. 

The  chapter  heads  selected  by  the  editors 
from  among  the  notes  are,  "the  discovery  of 
social  love;  social  progress  always  relig- 
ious; mere  contact  making  for  spiritual 
union;  the  new  conscience  in  industry;  the 
new  conscience  transforming  politics,  kill- 
ing party  spirit;  the  new  conscience  mani- 
festing itself  in  educational  aims  and 
methods;  a  new  political  economy,  predict- 
ing a  new  wealth;  the  church  of  the  deed; 
the  religion  of  labor." 

The  keynote  of  the  book  recurs  in  the 
closing  passages:  "The  religious  adventure 
of  one  era  becomes  the  habitual  virtue  of 
another.  The  sore  consciousness  of  our 
world  of  to-day,  of  its  evils  of  greed  and 
selfishness,  is  the  sure  sign  that  we  are 
travailing  into  a  new  conscience,  and 
through  it  into  a  new  and  finally  uncon- 
scious happiness  of  brotherliness  in  labor. 

"No  man  can  be  truly  religious  who  be- 
lieves in  the  God  of  yesterday  or  rests  in 
the  God  of  to-day.  There  is  no  salvation 
save  in  the  God  of  to-morrow." 
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Wright:         The  historical  outlook  on  the 
"Battles  of      labor   conflict,   given  by  Car- 
Labor."         roll  D   Wright  in  his  Battles 

of  Labor,  is  of  importance.  It  tends  to  cor- 
rect a  notion  altogether  too  prevalent  to-day, 
viz.,  that  the  battles  of  labor  and  the  organi- 
zation of  labor  with  its  many  problems  are 
features  unique  to  the  modern  machine  age. 
Historians  have  been  too  free  in  disregard- 
ing the  story  of  the  laborer's  struggle.  For 
centuries  he  was  scarcely  credited  with  a 
soul.  The  author  points  out  one  difference 
between  the  modern  and  the  earlier  strug- 
gle: in  ancient  times  the  question  of  indi- 
vidual liberty  and  political  equality  and 
fairness  formed  a  part  of  labor's  program; 
in  recent  times  the  economic  and  industrial 
aspects  of  the  social  problem  take  the  field. 
As  labor  was  less  regarded  in  earlier  times, 
so  greater  cruelty  was  shown  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  labor  revolts.  Labor  movements 
were  also  viewed  as  dangers  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  were  dealt  with  at  once  by  the 
public  power.  Striking  examples  of  these 
facts  are  given  from  Roman  history,  as  the 
overthrow  of  Spartacus  in  74  B.  C.,  when 
sixty  thousand  workmen  were  slain.  Chap- 
ter II  reviews  those  half-political,  half- 
industrial  uprisings  in  mediaeval  Europe, 
such  as  Tyler's  Rebellion  and  the  Revolt  of 
Miinster.  The  author  points  out  that, 
though  these  conflicts  were  often  very  close- 
ly associated  with  religious  and  political 
movements,  there  was  still  a  large  indus- 
trial problem  at  bottom  of  them. 


lThe    Battles    of    Labor,    by    Carroll    D.    Wright; 

220  pp. 
The  Labor  Movement  in  Australasia,  by  Victor  S. 
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The    Coal    Mine    Workers,    a    Study    in    Labor    Or- 
ganization,    by     Frank     Julian     Warne,     Ph.D. ; 
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Trade  Unionism  and  Labor  Problems;  edited  with 
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628   pp. 
For  prices,   see  facing,  page  449. 


Strikes  occurred  in  New  York  as  early  as 
1741,  and  "scab"  labor  was  discussed 
as  early  as  1809.  An  interesting  review  is 
given  of  the  attitude  taken  by  the  courts 
and  lawmakers  toward  labor's  activities. 
Among  the  great  modern  battles,  the  Pitts- 
burg strike  is  treated — a  movement  that 
helped  much  to  unite  the  sympathies  of 
labor  in  this  country.  The  period  of  '85-'87 
receives  considerable  attention,  as  these 
struggles  did  much  to  create  the  Knights  of 
Labor  and  also  to  strengthen  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  The  great  battles  at 
Homestead,  Pullman  and  more  recently  in 
the  Anthracite  coal  regions  are  reviewed. 
The  closing  chapter  gives  a  survey  of  the 
treatment  of  labor  in  modern  times. 


In   treating  the   labor   move- 
ment  in   Australia   and   New 


Clark: 
"The  Labor 

in  Australasia."  Zealand,  Dr.  Clark  begins 
with  the  geography,  climate  and  general  en- 
vironment of  a  new  land;  next  traces  the 
people  who  went  there,  their  origin,  nature 
antecedents  and  qualities;  then  advances  to 
the  discussion  of  the  institutions  which  re- 
sulted from  their  contact.  This  scheme 
seems  about  ideal.  In  treating  the  history 
of  the  political  labor  party  of  Australasia, 
he  has  handled  a  subject  in  which  much  par- 
tizan  feeling  has  entered,  at  least  in  this 
country,  very  nearly  "from  the  standpoint 
of  the  agnostic  in  social  creeds."  The  extent 
to  which  a  writer  is  able  to  treat  such  a  sub- 
ject objectively  is  a  test  at  once  of  his  abil- 
ity and  of  the  value  of  his  work.  Emphasis 
is  rightly  laid  on  the  narrower  field  covered 
by  trades-union  agitation  in  America;  the 
problem  here  is  chiefly  industrial;  there  so- 
cial, educational  and  political  questions  enter 
to  complicate  matters.  Chap.  III.  deals  with 
the  more  general  relationships  of  the  differ- 
ent trades  and  the  epochs  of  trade  union 
history.  The  influence  of  Henry  George  and 
of  such  legal  decisions  as  that  in  the  Taff- 
Vale  case,  adopted  at  once  in  Australia,  is 
pointed  out.  A  statement  of  the  substitution 
oi  political  methods  for  the  earlier  trade 
union  propaganda  leads   to  a  discussion  of 
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the  political  labor  movement,  the  main  con- 
sideration of  the  book.  It  was  out  of  the 
failure  of  trade  union  tactics  and  the  bad 
economic  conditions  of  1893  that  the  move- 
ment arose  to  carry  the  labor  question  into 
politics.  The  effect  was,  that  labor  achieved 
political  rather  than  social  victories.  The 
methods  of  party  action,  financing,  and  the 
character  of  the  labor  party  platforms  grow- 
ing as  they  did  out  of  their  earlier  pro- 
grams; these  with  kindred  problems  are  ably 
discussed.  The  important  part  the  labor 
unions  played  in  the  work  of  organizing  the 
federal  state  is  interestingly  told.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  labor  leaders  toward  reform  is 
most  progressive,  and  there  is  no  finality  in 
their  program.  The  seven  planks  of  the  fed- 
eral "fighting  platform"  are — maintenance  of 
a  white  Australia;  compulsory  arbitration; 
old  age  pensions;  nationalization  of  monopo- 
lies; citizen  defence  force  and  Australian- 
owned  navy;  restriction  of  public  borrow- 
ing; and  navigation  laws."  The  chapter  on 
"a  white  Australia"  has  some  important 
statements  touching  socialism.  "The  atti- 
tude of  the  labor  party  toward  colored  races 
marks  the  limit  self-interest  imposes  on  the 
altruistic  side  of  socialism,"  and  "the  pass- 
ive hosts  of  the  Orient  are  natural  enemies 
of  socialism."  The  chapters  on  minimum 
wage  boards,  industrial  arbitration  acts,  and 
compulsory  arbitration,  furnish  abundant 
food  for  reflection.  Dr.  Clark  has  given  stu- 
dents of  this  problem  a  most  admirable 
statement  of  the  situation  in  Australasia, — 
free  from  bias,  well  arranged  and  compre- 
hensive enough  to  include  the  essential 
facts. 


Kellor: 
•Out  of  Work.' 


Perhaps  nowhere  is  the  dis- 
mal story  of  the  methods 
whereby  "white  slavery"  is 
kept  up  better  told  than  in  the  portrayal  by 
Miss  Kellor  in  Out  of  Work.  Here  is  a  picture 
of  the  industrial  experience  of  the  body  of  the 
unemployed  and  of  classes  of  working  peo- 
ple too  often  neglected  in  consideration  of  la- 
bor conditions.  As  an  exposure  of  the  means 
whereby  traffic  in  girls  is  carried  on  for  im- 
moral purposes,  there  are  chapters  which 
rank  with  Bebel's  Die  Frau,  which  exposed 
similar  conditions  in  Germany  and  caused 
so  much  discussion  that  attempts  at  reform 
followed.  While  they  are  not  the  only  of- 
fenders, the  employment  bureaus  are  by 
far  the  most  vicious  and  effective  agencies  of 
this  nefarious  traffic. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one 
treating  agencies  where  women  are  chiefly 
employed,  the  other,  those  bureaus  which 
bring  idle  men  and  work  together.  Of  these 
the  former  draws  the  darker  picture.  Miss 
Kellor's  investigations,  which  led  to  the  pass- 
age of  legislation  in  New  York  state  and  the 
creation  of  a  special  municipal  bureau,  re- 
vealed that  many  employment  bureaus  car- 
ried on  a  traffic  in  girls  and  preyed  upon 
homeless  girls,  foreigners  and  innocent  peo- 
ple from  the  country,  by  offers  of  lucrative 


positions  too  often  to  be  basely  deceived. 
Here  was  a  criminal  perversion  of  a  very 
commendable  and  useful  institution — the  bu- 
reau which  helps  to  bring  the  laborer  and 
the  employer  together. 

"Practical  A  Practical  Programme  for 
for°Wo!Sr  Workingmen"  that  was  work- 
Men."  able  would  certainly  be  a  con- 
summation devoutly  to  be  wished.  In 
the  preface  of  the  book  here  referred  to,  it  is 
stated  that  it  was  written  before  the  great 
movements  in  England,  Russia  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  had  set  in  toward  political  action 
and  municipal  control.  It  is  likely  mrce  at- 
tention would  have  been  given  this  side  of 
the  labor  movement  had  this  not  been  the 
case.  The  writer's  confidence  in  political 
and  conscious  control  in  social  life  is  set 
forth  in  the  statement,  "The  environment 
moulded  the  animal  before  man;  since  the 
advent  of  man,  man  moulds  the  environ- 
ment." It  is  in  the  field  of  politics,  there- 
fore, that  the  laboring  man  should  enter,  and 
here  lies  his  strength  rather  than  in  the 
realm  of  economics.  His  efforts  there  should 
be  directed  toward  such  a  control  of  the 
forces  of  competition  as  to  lessen  the  margin 
between  cost  and  price,  which  thus  keep 
down  wages.  The  tone  of  the  book  is  highly 
optimistic;  the  style  is  epigramatic.  It 
abounds  in  such  expressions  as,  "by  his  con- 
trol over  this  environment,  man  can  accom- 
plish the  promise  of  Scripture:  "Ye  are 
gods,"  "True  philanthropy  is  not  charity,  but 
justice,"  "It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  Chris- 
tianity and  the  competitive  system." 

The  body  of  the  book  is  made  up  of  three 
parts, — "book  of  exhortation,  book  of  facts, 
and  book  of  Wisdom,  Faith,  Karitas."  The 
opening  chapters  remind  one  of  the  style 
of  treatment  so  prevalent  in  France  in  the 
18th  century,  used  by  such  semi-mystics, 
semi-materialists,  as  Volney,  D'Holboch  or 
Helvetius.  The  chapter  on  environment  ap- 
pears as  an  interesting  quasi-scientific  treat- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  Two  kinds 
of  environment  are  recognized:  that  of  na- 
ture and  that  of  man's  own  creation,  mean- 
ing social  environment.  From  the  former,  by 
means  of  the  latter,  man  is  constantly  free- 
ing himself.  By  proper  methods,  man  will 
gradually  become  able  to  avoid  the  hard- 
ships of  the  processes  of  nature  and  give  di- 
rection to  natural  selection.  Much  of  the 
suffering  and  sacrifice,  therefore,  attending 
the  lower  stages  of  evolution  can  thus  be 
averted;  a  fact  readily  admitted  by  all  who 
have  any  confidence  in  the  remedial  agen- 
cies of  modern  society.  In  the  process  of 
evolution,  two  general  lines  are  distinguish- 
able: the  individualistic  and  the  communis- 
tic. The  survival  of  the  fittest  will  lie  in  a 
mean  area  between  these  opposing  princi- 
ples. The  author's  treatment  of  what  he 
calls  human  environment  reminds  one  of  the 
theories  of  Robert  Owen,  whose  great  mis- 
sion it  was  to  awaken  a  consciousness  of  the 
helpless   condition  of  the   individual  in  his 
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environment  and  the  need  of  social  coopera- 
tion, whereby  the  environment  may  be  im- 
proved; an  idea  carried  out  to-day  for  ex- 
ample through  the  tenement  house  move- 
ment. Much  as  Buckle  has  done,  the  au- 
thor intimates  that  progress  goes  on  under 
the  operation  of  two  forces  which  he  calls 
intelligence  and  self-restraint.  Intelligence 
is  helpless  where  self-restraint  does  not  ex- 
ist to  put  in  force  what  seems  to  be  best. 
That  spirit  of  altruism  which  suggests  and 
leads  to  self-restraint  and  finally  to  coopera- 
tion has  come  down  from  Christianity. 

The  chapter  dealing  more  directly  with 
the  program  has  chiefly  to  do  with  the  mer- 
its of  trades  unions  and  socialism,  and  has 
some  keen  observations  and  suggestive  criti- 
cism. Many  of  the  questions  raised,  though 
not  always  clearly  answered,  are  very 
thoughtful  and  timely  and  the  book  closes 
very  much  stronger  than  it  opens.  Through- 
out runs  the  idea  so  much  in  evidence  to- 
day— that  the  conflict  is  soon  to  shift  from 
the  old  traditional  questions  of  free  trade 
and  the  like  and  center  in  problems  arising 
between  mass  and  class,  cooperation  and 
competition. 

t  Warne:  As  was  pointed  out  in  the 
"Tivfine°aI  Dook  Just  reviewed,  the  first 
Workers."  step  in  successful  politics  is 
organization,  and  the  second  step  and  the 
third  step  are  organization;  so  it  might  be 
affirmed  concerning  successful  labor  agita- 
tion. It  is  this  aspect  of  the  labor  question 
that  Dr.  Warne  ably  treats  in  The  Goal 
Mine  Workers.  When  one  considers  that 
there  are  over  595,000  mine  workers  in  this 
country  and  300,000  of  these  are  in  the 
union;  while  75%  of  the  total  number  em- 
ployed are  ruled  by  their  scale  of  wages,  the 
writer  seems  entirely  justified  in  making  an 
intensive  study  of  this  type  of  labor  organ- 
ization, Not  only  this;  but  when,  as  is 
pointed  out,  the  unions  are  very  much  alike 
as  to  fundamentals,  this  study  is  valuable 
as  a  commentary  on  the  forms  of  labor 
union  in  general.  Under  eleven  articles 
clearly  stated  may  be  found  the  purposes 
and  program  of  the  union. 

Following  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  in  1882,  the  coal 
miners  have  a  very  democratic  form  of  or- 
ganization, each  member  having  a  vote  and 
the  whole  body  being  the  final  tribunal.  To 
facilitate  business,  however,  the  national 
convention,  meeting  annually,  has  very  large 
powers,  and  it  outlines  the  plans  for  the 
union  in  a  most  absolute  manner.  Owing 
to  the  exigencies  of  strikes  very  much 
power  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  presi- 
dent. It  is  in  course  of  this  tendency  to 
centralize  that  the  office  has  come  to  mean 
so  much  in  the  hands  of  John  Mitchell.  The 
very  general  nature  of  the  organization  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  neither  race,  color,  nor 
nationality  bars  from  membership.  Organiz- 
ers are  working  among  all  these  people  to 
gain  members.     The  importance  of  the  local 


union  in  organizing  a  strike  and  carrying 
it  through  is  emphasized,  showing  again  the 
influence  of  these  autonomous  groups.  In- 
teresting material  is  found  dealing  with  the 
financing  of  the  unions,  which  is,  of  course, 
one  of  the  problems:  less  important  here 
than  in  England,  where,  as  a  result  of  the 
Taff-Vale  decision,  the  unions  are  financially 
responsible  and  liable  for  damage  suits. 
Chapter  II  deals  with  the  important  matter 
of  interstate  joint  conferences,  and  Chapter 
III  treats  the  historical  aspects  of  the  inter- 
state relationships.  Chapter  III  treats  of 
the  state  agreement  or  contract,  the  result 
of  the  conferences  between  operators  and 
mine  employes  of  a  state  or  district.  This 
fixes  a  set  of  prices  at  a  basing  point  and 
aids  very  much  in  determining  rates  in 
that  district.  Chapter  IV  deals  with  the 
Anthracite  Board  of  Conciliation,  and  is 
interesting  in  view  of  the  very  important 
work  done  by  the  "Strike  Commission,"  ap- 
pointed by  President  Roosevelt.  Chapter  V 
discusses  the  strike  "as  a  piece  of  industrial 
machinery."  The  evils  of  the  strike  are 
pointed  out,  as  is  the  difficulty  unions  have 
in  preventing  their  violent  aspects.  The 
necessity  of  close  organization  is  emphasized 
in  order  to  have  successful  strikes. 

The  book,  in  brief,  deals  in  a  definite 
manner  with  a  set  of  concrete  facts  con- 
cerning the  function  and  organization  of 
the  most  important  labor  organization  in 
the  world. 

In   close   relationship   to   the 
Trade  Unionism  foregoing  is  the  work  edited, 

Labor ^oblems  W«J  an.  introduction  by 
with  an  introduction,  by  John 
R.  Commons.  Trade  Unionism  and  Labor 
Problems  was  planned  specially  for  but 
has  very  much  interest  for  the  gen- 
eral public.  It  i  s  an  example  of  the 
"case  study'  method  in  the  field  of  social 
science.  The  chapters,  to  the  number  of 
twenty-eight,  dealing  with  a  great  variety 
of  matters,  treat  actual  conditions  and  fur- 
nish a  very  valuable  body  of  fact  from 
which  students  can  make  their  deductions. 
Subjects  like  trade  agreements,  the  Negro 
artizan,  the  printers'  health  and  workmen's 
insurance  in  Germany,  give  an  idea  of  the 
scope  of  the  work.  The  purpose  of  trade 
unions  is  defined  as  being  the  trade  agree- 
ment. It  is  pointed  out  that  the  unions  look 
toward  peace  in  having  agreements  which 
will  avoid  disputes,  and  arbitration  is  thus 
made  far  less  important.  Unions  aim  at 
avoiding  disputes;  arbitration  serves  to  set- 
tle disputes.  The  view  seems  to  prevail 
that  more  perfect  organization  on  both  sides, 
laborers  and  employers,  means  more  trade 
agreements,  thus  avoiding  disputes  or  arbi- 
tration when  such  arise.  In  the  trade 
agreement  two  large  questions  figure: 
The  wage  question  and  the  method  of  man- 
aging employes.  Features  in  the  manage- 
ment of  unions  are  taken  up  and  afford  a 
grasp  of  the  business  and  structural  side  of 
unionism.     Interesting  also  are  those  chap- 
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ters  dealing  with  the  Negro  artizan,  wom- 
en's wages  in  manual  work,  and  the  benefit 
system  of  the  cigarmakers'  union.  The  lat- 
ter is  called,  "with  respect  to  the  variety  and 
the  value  of  its  benefits,  the  model  beneficiary 
organization  of  the  United  States."  These 
benefits  came  soon  to  include  not  merely 
traveling,  sick  and  death  benefits,  but  an 
out-of-employment  benefit,  which  was  a  hew 
departure  for  benefit  funds. 


So  varied  are  the  problems  treated  in  this 
volume  and  so  numerous  are  the  facts  and 
details  presented,  that  little  justice  can  be 
done  it  in  a  review.  One  thing  the  general 
reader  will  miss  in  the  book  is  any  general 
summary  or  any  estimate  of  the  effect  of  all 
these  social  tendencies  upon  the  social  and 
economic  life.  This  is  the  supposed  task  of 
the  students  who  use  this  cyclopedia  of  so- 
cial facts. 


"A  LIVING  WAGE" 

Reviewed  by-  Rev.  Wm.  J.  White 

BrooKlyn 


The  significance  of  Father  Ryan's  timely 
book1  lies  in  his  attempt  to  express  as  pre- 
cisely as  may  be  what  Christianity  has  to 
say  about  wages.  Professor  Ely  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  who  writes  the  intro- 
duction, "welcomes  the  attempt  to  get  be- 
yond vague  and  glittering  generalities  to  pre- 
cise doctrine  and  to  pass  from  appeals  to  sen- 
timent to  reasoned  arguments." 

The  great  majority  of  fair-minded  persons 
believe  that  labor  does  not  get  its  full  share 
of  the  wealth  that  it  helps  to  create,  but 
they  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  precise  mean- 
ing of  that  ideal  share.  All  unprejudiced 
men  hold  that  wages  should  be  sufficiently 
high  to  enable  the  laborer  to  live  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  human 
being.  The  end  of  the  present  volume  is  to 
defend  this  general  conviction  by  economical 
and  ethical  arguments  as  well  as  by  the 
authority  of  theologians  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic church. 

Father  Ryan's  arguments  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows:  Men  have  by  nature  a 
strict  right  not  merely  to  a  bare  subsistence 
but  to  a  decent  livelihood.  This  right  is  de- 
rived not  from  any  mere  social  benefit  to 
accrue  from  maintaining  the  workers  in  the 
condition  of  the  highest  industrial  efficiency, 
nor  from  the  principle  of  giving  a  man  suffi- 
cient to  repair  the  energy  that  he  expends 
in  his  labor,  nor  from  the  common  estimate 
of  what  constitutes  a  just  price  for  work, 
but  from  the  personal  dignity  of  the  laborer. 

In  the  present  industrial  organization  this 
indefinite  right  takes  the  definite  form  of  a 
living  wage,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no 
other  way  in  which  the  right  can  be  exer- 
cised. This  living  wage  should  be  sufficient 
to  support  a  family,  for  "celibacy  for  the 
average  man  is  not  normal  and  should  not 
be  taken  as  a  measure  of  reasonable  and  nat- 
ural  rights." 

Father  Ryan  then  determines  what  a  living 
wage  means  in  concrete  figures.  It  should 
conform  in  a  reasonable  degree  to  the  con- 
ventional standard  of  life  that  prevails  in 
any    community    or    group.       The    dwelling 
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occupied  by  the  laborer  and  his  family 
ought  to  consist  of  at  least  five  rooms  and 
in  general  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
reasonable  comfort.  This  includes  moder- 
ate food,  clothing  and  shelter;  festival  days 
and  some  recreation;  proper  education  for 
the  laborer's  children;  and  suitable  provi- 
sion against  accidents,  disease  and  old  age. 
Stated  in  terms  of  money  this  wage  would 
be,  he  thinks,  about  six  hundred  dollars  a 
year  in  any  of  the  cities  of  the  United 
States,  although  the  author  admits  that  this 
amount  would  not  suffice  in  some  of  the 
largest  cities  of  the  West,  North  and  East. 
Miss  Goodyear  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society,  in  her  excellent  paper  read  at  the 
recent  Rochester  conference,  has  shown  that 
a  living  wage  in  New  York  city  means  at 
least  one  thousand  dollars  a  year,  with 
which  conclusion  Frank  Tucker  and  Dr.  Lee 
Frankel  agreed. 

In  his  attempts  to  fix  the  obligation  cor- 
responding to  this  right,  the  reverend  au- 
thor cannot  be  accused  of  sheltering  himself 
behind  generalities.  After  showing  that  the 
obligation  to  pay  a  living  wage  falls  upon 
the  industrial  community  in  which  the  la- 
borer lives  and  specifically  upon  the  em- 
ployer of  the  laborer,  Father  Ryan  con- 
cludes that  the  employer  is  morally  bound 
to  pay  all  employes  a  living  wage  before 
he  pays  himself  interest  on  his  invested  cap- 
ital, and  in  the  case  of  corporations  the 
stockholders  are  morally  bound  to  pay  all 
their  employes  a  living  wage  before  they 
pay  themselves  dividends.  The  consumer, 
since  he  profits  by  the  productivity  of  the 
laborer,  is  morally  answerable  for  insuffi- 
cient wages  in  proportion  to  his  power  to 
make  reasonable  efforts  towards  bettering 
them.  He  is  bound  to  pay  a  fair  price  for 
the  goods  he  buys,  and  a  fair  price  necessar- 
ily means  one  that  will  enable  the  producers 
to  be  decently  remunerated.  In  the  simpler 
economic  relations  of  the  middle  ages  when 
the  consumer  usually  dealt  directly  with  the 
maker  of  the  goods  he  bought,  the  obliga- 
tion to  pay  a  price  that  would  cover  fair 
wages  was  early  perceived  and  acknowl- 
edged, but  the  complicated  mechanism  of 
modern  industry  obscures  this  obligation 
and    divides   responsibility.      Still    the   con- 
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sumer  can  do  something  in  his  individual 
capacity  towards  putting  an  end  to  the  evil 
of  underpaid  labor,  and  industrial  employ- 
ment. The  labor  union  label  or  the  Con- 
sumers' League  label  are  affixed  to  goods 
that  are  produced  in  accordance  with  their 
standard  of  remuneration,  hours  and  work- 
shop conditions.  Purchasers  who  call  for 
these  goods  contribute  very  materially  to- 
wards the  encouragement  of  fair  employers 
and  the  discouragement  of  the  unfair. 
Father  Ryan  defends  his  conclusion  with 


quotations  from  the  works  of  Roman  Cath- 
olic theologians,  notably  from  the  encyclical 
letter  of  Pope  Leo  XIII  on  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes,  but  he  shows  himself 
widely  read  also  in  secular  works  on  many 
aspects  of  the  economic  question. 

The  book  is  especially  interesting  as  the 
first  attempt  in  the  English  language  "to 
show  exactly  what  the  received  doctrines  of 
the  church  signify  in  the  mind  of  a  repre- 
sentative Catholic  when  they  are  applied  to 
the  economic  life." 
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TEXTS    IN    SOCIOLOGY 

Reviewed   by   R.    C.    Chapin 
Deloit    College 


With  the  passing  of  the  old  Fifth  Reader 
in  the  grammar  grades  has  come  the  day  of 
the  reading-book  in  the  higher  education 
and  for  the  public.  The  new  reader,  some- 
times dignified  with  the  name  of  "source- 
book", consists  of  selections  of  varying 
length,  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  supple- 
menting the  more  systematic  presentations 
of  the  subject  in  hand.  The  two  books1 
before  us  are  designed  to  serve  as  reading- 
books  in  sociology. 

Although  at  first  sight  the  two  might  be 
supposed  to  cover  the  same  ground,  they  are 
really  distinct  in  scope,  and,  in  hardly  a 
single  instance  are  the  selections  duplicated. 
This  is  because  of  the  radical  difference  in 
the  ends  and  methods  of  the  compilers.  Pro- 
fessor Carver  has  centered  his  attention  on 
the  idea  of  social  progress,  and  brought  to- 
gether passages  from  the  writings,  whether 
of  philosophers,  jurists,  or  men  of  science, 
which  have  contributed  most  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  theory  of  social  evolution.  Some 
thirty-five  selections,  from  twenty-eight  au- 
thors, are  grouped  under  the  headings:  Na- 
ture of  Sociology,  Direction  of  Social  Pro- 
gress, Factors  of  Social  Progress.  The  last 
title  includes  three-fourths  of  the  book,  and 
is  subdivided  into  Physical,  Psychic,  Social 
and  Economic,  and  Political  and  Legal  Fac- 

i  Readings  in  Descriptive  and  Historical  So- 
ciology :  Edited  by  Franklin  H.  Giddings,  Ph.  D., 
LL.     D.,     Pp.  xxiv. ;  553. 

Sociology  and  Social  Progress  :  a  handbook  for 
students  of  sociology.  Compiled  by  Thomas  Nixon 
Carver,    Ph.    D.,    LL.    D.,       Pp.   iv. ;   810 

For  price,  see  facing  page  449. 


tors.  Beyond  an  introduction,  in  which  the 
compiler's  point  of  view  is  vindicated  in  a 
suggestive  manner,  Professor  Carver  him- 
self contributes  only  a  few  foot-notes,  all  too 
brief. 

Professor  Giddings,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
sought  to  collect,  not  the  results  of  social 
theorizing,  but  its  raw  material,  which  he 
has  arranged  under  the  rubrics  of  the  sys- 
tem of  sociology  which  he  has  been  devel- 
oping in  the  last  dozen  years  in  his  own 
writings.  He  has  done  more  than  this, 
for  he  has  in  this  volume  given  us  both  a 
comprehensive  formulation  of  his  whole 
system  and  some  important  additions  to  it. 
Thus,  a  careful  analysis  of  inter-mental 
stimulation  and  response  precedes  the  sec- 
tions on  the  consciousness  of  kind,  sugges- 
tive classifications  of  types  of  society  and 
of  social  policies  are  given,  and  an  explan- 
ation of  social  causation  is  offered  in  terms 
of  least  effort.  As  regards  social  progress, 
the  author  emphasizes  what  he  calls  the 
"double  process"  by  which,  while  social  or- 
ganizations are  increasing  in  variety  and 
complexity,  freedom  and  opportunity  for  the 
individual   are  continually  enlarged. 

The  selections  made  by  Professor  Giddings 
are  shorter  and  more  numerous  than  those 
in  the  other  collection,  and  are  drawn  from 
a  much  wider  range.  Narrative  historians 
are,  of  course,  laid  under  contribution,  but 
wherever  a  clear  and  vivid  picture  of  inter- 
mental  action  or  social  co-operation  has  been 
found  it  has  been  included.  Codes  of  law, 
ancient  and  modern;  sacred  writings; 
Homer's  poems  and  Sienkewicz's  novels  have 
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all  been  drawn  upon.  The  result  is  a  collec- 
tion of  highly  interesting  sociological  data 
unified  by  arrangement  under  a  well-known 
system,  which  is  itself  illustrated,  if  not 
demonstrated,  by  the  selections. 

In  Professor  Carver's  volume,  the  trend 
of  the  selections  suggests  a  philosopy  of  so- 
cial progress,  but  the  book  includes  pas- 
sages from  authors  differing  as  widely  as 
Fiske  and  Nordau,  Buckle  and  Kidd.  A 
real  service  has  been  rendered  in  thus  mak- 
ing accessible  to  every  student  the  essential 
portions  of  certain  famous  works  that  are 
more  often  talked  about  than  read.  It  is 
well,  for  instance,  to  have  within  easy  reach 
Comte's  chapters  on  the  positive  method  and 
its  application  to  the  study  of  society. 
Buckle's  "History  of  Civilization,"  too,  is 
one  of  the  books  which  is  too  often  taken 
at  second-hand.  Yet  some  readers  may  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  assigning  to  Buckle  two 
hundred  of  the  eight  hundred  pages  in- 
cluded in  the  book.  Three  authors, — Comte, 
Buckle,  Darwin, — occupy  almost  exactly 
one-half  of  the  manual,  some  twenty-five 
others  the  remainder.  Of  these,  perhaps  a 
minority  are  professed  sociologists,  place  be- 
ing given,  among  others,  to  Adam  Smith, 
J.  S.  Mill,  Lord  Macaulay  and  Francis  Gal- 


ton,  as  well  as  to  Gabriel  Tarde  and  Lester 
F.  Ward. 

It  would  be  captious  to  complain  of  the 
exclusion  or  the  inclusion  of  specific  ex- 
tracts in  either  book.  Both  editors  are  able 
teachers,  and  have  evidently  chosen  their 
selections  with  definite  pedagogical  ends  in 
view,  which  justify  the  principles  of  selec- 
tion employed.  No  two  persons  would  agree 
on  every  point  as  to  what  should  be  put  in 
and  what  left  out  in  compiling  a  golden 
treasury  of  sociology,  any  more  than  they 
would  agree  as  to  what  should  be  included 
in  an  anthology  of  poems.  If  any  one  re- 
grets that  his  favorites  have  been  neglected, 
he  will  have  no  trouble  in  finding  material 
for  a  new  compilation  that  will  include  them. 

Although  designed  primarily  as  an  ad- 
junct in  academic  instruction,  both  collec- 
tions will  appeal  to  the  general  reader. 
Those  who  want  to  review,  in  convenient 
compass,  what  wise  and  brilliant  men  have 
written  regarding  human  progress,  will  take 
satisfaction  in  Professor  Carver's  compen- 
dium. Those  who  desire  to  follow  the  con- 
structive work  of  Professor  Giddings,  or  to 
see  how  broad  and  illuminating  is  the  socio- 
logical point  of  view,  will  enjoy  the  "Read- 
ings." 


FOUR  BOORS  IN  SOCIAL  THEORY 

Reviewed  fc>y  "W.  B.  Guthrie 
College  of  the  City  of  New  Yorh 


Mr.  Keynes  in  his  Scope  and  Method  in 
Political  Economy,  discussed  in  a  very  in- 
teresting manner  the  relation  of  the  social 
theorist  to  the  problems  of  social  reform. 
While  the  conclusions  reached  favored  rather 
complete  separation  of  the  art  and  the  sci- 
ence of  society,  and  though  the  writers  on 
social  science  would  probably  support  these 
conclusions,  yet  few  works  on  society  ap- 
pear which  do  not  have  at  least  some  large 
principles  for  the  social  reformer.  Some 
such  features  may  be  said  to  mark  the  group 
of  volumes1  here  reviewed  on  sociology. 

Ross:  Among  those  few  books  that 

Foundations  have  appeared  in  this  field 
Sociology."  that  have  escaped  the  color 
of  partizanship  is  the  Foundations  of  So- 
ciology by  Dr.  Ross.  In  quite  an  orthodox 
manner  the  author  spends  two  chapters  de- 
fining and  limiting  the  term  sociology.  Part 
of  this  discussion  here  and  elsewhere  seems 
not   unlike   a   type   of   apologetics,   yet   had 

*The  Foundations  of  Sociology :  Edward  Als- 
worth    Ross.      410    pp. 

Gabriel  Tarde,'  an  Essay  in  Sociological  Theory: 
Michael  M.  Davis.     117  pp.     New  York. 

Mass  and  Class;  a  Survey  of  Social  Divisions: 
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other  social  sciences,  earlier  developed, 
more  clearly  defined  their  fields  perhaps  so 
large  a  burden  would  not  now  fall  to  the 
sociologist.  No  one,  however,  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  earlier  writings  of  Dr. 
Ross,  specially  his  Social  Control,  will  fail 
to  read  what  he  has  to  say  upon  a  theme 
treated  ably  before  by  writers  like  Giddings, 
Simmel  and  Gumplowicz.  The  writer  criti- 
cises discriminatingly  the  ground  taken  by 
other  theorists  in  this  field.  Simmel's  ideas 
in  his  Problem  of  Sociology  he  treats  favor- 
ably, but  rejects  Tarde's  dictum  that  "the 
social  is  the  imitated."  Sociology  he  likens 
in  its  relation  to  the  other  social  sciences 
to  a  trunk  of  a  tree,  providing  the  tree  be  a 
banyan  tree  whose  great  branches  run  down 
separately  and  all  take  root  in  human  na- 
ture. The  discussion  of  the  field  of  econ- 
omics will  be  read  by  those  anxious  to  learn 
where  economics  leaves  off  and  sociology 
begins;  and  the  lines  will  seem  some  clearer. 
Attention  is  very  rightly  called  to  the  glib 
use  made  by  writers  of  the  term  "social 
laws."  It  is  vain  to  frame  a  universal  law 
for  the  succession  of  political  forms.  An- 
alysis must  be  made  of  each  social  environ- 
ment which  controls  largely  the  particular 
political  form.  There  may  be  evidence  of 
the  steps  whereby  the  use  and  nature  of 
money  has  evolved,  but  it  would  make  so- 
cial laws  cheap  to  base  social  progress  on 
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these  as  its  laws.  The  typical  relation  to 
be  discovered  is  that  of  cause  and  effect.  In 
his  chapter  on  the  "unit  of  investigation  in 
sociology,"  Professor  Ross  makes  some  in- 
teresting distinctions  between  the  philosophy 
of  history  and  sociology.  The  former  is  called 
the  forerunner  of  sociology  and  rested  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  experiences  of  one 
particular  society  are  but  a  part  of  a  single 
mighty  process.  Sociology  also  at  first  erred 
by  recognizing  only  a  few  large  causes.  En- 
vironment is  an  influence,  but  care  must  be 
exercised  in  choosing  the  size  of  the  unit 
where  it  operates.  Sociology  does  not  want 
unique,  it  wants  recurrent  facts.  The  rec- 
ords of  the  past  are  the  common  sources 
from  which  history  and  sociology  both  draw 
material.  Sociology  will  never  be  able  to 
deal  with  a  single  element.  Social  processes 
are  too  complex. 

The  author's  discussion  of  the  "mob-mind" 
is  quite  original.  A  one-mindedness  is  a 
mark  of  the  true  mob.  It  is  irrational,  cow- 
ardly, and  transitory.  "A  mob  is  a  crowd  of 
people  showing  a  unanimity  due  to  mental 
contagion."  "Mob  mind  working  in  vast 
bodies  of  dispersed  individuals  gives  the 
craze  or  fad."  The  author  recognizes  the 
terms  "social  statics"  and  "social  dynamics" 
as  marking  valid  divisions  of  sociology  in 
theory.  There  are,  however,  many  factors, 
as  law,  government,  etc.,  that  are  actively 
static.  Social  dynamics  is  concerned  with 
change  and  not  necessarily  with  evolution. 
Among  the  factors  viewed  as  dynamic  are, 
growth  of  population,  accumulation  of 
wealth,  migrations  to  new  environments,  al- 
teration of  environment. 

The  last  chapters  of  the  volume  are  occu- 
pied with  a  careful  survey  of  recent  tenden- 
cies in  sociology,  which  are  rich  in  illustra- 
tion and  reach  with  discriminating  criticism 
many  of  the  theories  advanced  by  writers 
in  this  field. 

The      theories      of      Gabriel 

an  K^aiVis:  a  »  Tarde  are  discussed  by  Mi- 
"Gabnel  Tarde."     ,       .     _  .  J 

chael  M.  Davis  in  a  mono- 
graph submitted  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  at  Columbia 
University.  In  his  treatment  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  laid  down  by  the  versatile 
French  philosopher,  judge  and  academician, 
the  laws  of  imitation  and  invention,  Dr.  Da- 
vis has  combined  brevity  with  clearness  in  a 
happy  manner,  has  been  critical  without  cyn- 
icism, and  has  given  a  thoughtful  estimate 
without  depreciating  the  work  of  this  rather 
bold  speculator  in  the  field  of  social  theoriz- 
ing. In  speaking  of  Tarde's  dictum  that  the 
best  is  the  most  imitated,  it  might  have  been 
apropos  to  point  out  that  the  worst  is  also 
the  most  imitated.  The  worst  despotism 
tends  also  not  only  to  perpetuate  itself  but 
to  serve  as  a  model  for  others.  As  Prof. 
Ross  points  out,  in  many  fields  imitation 
tends  to  equalize  conditions  but  in  others  it 
tends  to  widen  the  inequalities.  Dr.  Davis's 
criticism     on     Tarde's     "pseudo-quantitative 


psychology"  seems  quite  to  the  point  and 
might  be  carried  into  other  realms  of  social 
science,  as  for  instance  economics,  where, 
through  mathematical  formulae  and  countless 
geometric  shapes,  attempts  are  made  to  "ad- 
vance numerical  examples  of  quantities 
which  are  admittedly  not  measurable  in 
practice."  This  part  therefore  has  value  as 
applying  to  very  much  "pseudo  science"  in 
other  divisions  of  the  field.  The  author's 
plea  for  the  use  of  more  simple  every-day  lan- 
guage is  certainly  timely  and  such  use  would 
do  much  to  simplify  and  no  doubt  to  popu- 
larize the  subject.  The  method  applied  to 
the  study  of  these  theories  was'  that  of  see- 
ing their  development  in  the  mind  of  their 
author.  As  one  writer  Suggests,  you  can- 
not go  into  a  student's  mental  workshop  and 
study  the  steps  whereby  he  reached  certain 
conclusions;  but  by  tracing  his  reasoning 
for  a  course  of  years  the  growth  of  ideas 
may  be  seen  with  some  clearness.  This  Dr. 
Davis  has  rather  carefully  if  not  exhaustive- 
ly done.  In  this  survey  the  references  to 
the  law  of  imitation  by  other  writers  are 
pointed  out.  Parts  of  the  criticism  might 
be  open  to  the  objection  of  too  great  brevity 
relative  to  the  weight  and  complexity  of  the 
problems  treated.  Chap.  IV.  contains  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  power  of  suggestion  and  some 
valuable  evidence  gained  from  actual  experi- 
ments, bearing  upon  this  subject.  The  im- 
pression might  be  received  from  a  first  read- 
ing that  the  connection  here  with  the  main 
thesis  was  not  sufficiently  clear.  As  the 
proposition  to  be  proved  is,  however,  that 
"Tarde's  suggestion  theory  of  society  is  arti- 
ficial and  wholly  inadequate"  the  material 
referred  to  will  seem  to  be  none  too  exten- 
sive. The  writer's  criticism  that  Tarde  has 
not  made  the  use  he  should  have  made  of  the 
literature  on  the  subject  might  be  extended 
to  stand  against  the  French  writers  gener- 
ally. The  race  is  not  given  to  writing  anno- 
tated bibliographies.  Perhaps  they  lose  from 
the  side  of  accuracy;  probably  they  gain  in 
originality  and  independence  of  thought. 


Ghent:  To     those    people     who     are 

"Mass  and  acquainted  with  Mr.  Ghent's 
Class."  clever  satire,  Our  Benevo- 
lent Feudalism,  the  later  work,  Mass 
and  Class,  will  not  be  unwelcome.  The  name 
is  certainly  catching,  as  the  air  in  these  lat- 
ter times  is  surcharged  with  ideas  of  class 
struggles,  of  the  submerged  masses,  and  of 
the  triumphant  classes.  In  this  work  it  is 
intended  to  analyze  the  social  mass  into  its 
component  classes.  The  volume,  then,  may 
be  classed  among  works  in  practical  soci- 
ology with  the  writer  perhaps  slightly  biased 
as  to  what  is  the  dominant  spirit  and  the 
general  drift  of  society.  The  work  might  be 
characterized  as  a  mixture  of  philosophy  of 
history,  social  theory  and  social  pathology. 
The  first  chapter,  on  the  meaning  of  his- 
tory and  the  modern  tendency  to  study  the 
social  aspects  of  development  and  to  inter- 
pret facts  from  an  economic  standpoint,  is  all 
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very  true,  though  it  has  been  told  a  good 
many  times  recently.  The  analysis  in  Chap. 
III.  of  the  classes  and  their  relations  and 
inter-relations  is  clear  and  has  strong  points. 
The  difficulty  of  clearly  differentiating  the 
social  classes  is  urged  and  the  vague  and  un- 
satisfactory nature  of  the  works  discussing 
the  social  structure  is  emphasized.  Relative 
income  is  inadequate  to  furnish  a  standard 
for  distinguishing  classes.  After  abandon- 
ing certain  categories  that  have  been  set  up, 
the  author  proceeds  to  classify  society  in  his 
own  way, — not  altogether  unlike  the  classi- 
fication found  in  the  last  census  of  popula- 
tion. A  large  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
a  discussion  of  class  ethics. 

The  author  defines  the  moral  sense  as  hav- 
ing its  origin  in  the  instinct  of  group-safety. 
The  last  chapter  is  taken  up  with  the  "reign 
of  graft."  Graft  is  pointed  out  as  a  result 
of  our  competitive  method  of  industry  and 
its  history  marks  all  our  national  life.  The 
danger  that  "graft"  in  business  should  pass 
over  to  "graft"  and  corruption  in  public  life 
is  dwelt  upon. 

Taken  with  such  writings  as  those  of 
Henry  George,  Jr.,  and  Lincoln  Steffens,  it 
forms  at  once  an  interesting  and  startling 
revelation  of  conditions  in  modern  business 
and  of  individual  ethics.  Such  books  should 
be  read.  Humiliating,  depressing, — they  yet 
sound  a  needed  note  of  warning. 

Grinnell:        The    book    by    Mr.     Grinnell 

jheortes         is     a    compilation     of     inter- 

and  Social       esting     essays     on     more     or 

Facts."         less      related      subjects.        It 

deals     in     separate     chapters     with     trusts, 

competition,      socialism,      cost      of      living, 

legislation    and     the     like.        As    the   name 

suggests,     the      work      is     partly     theoreti- 

party      practical.       It     would    probably     be 

conceded  that  the  latter  part  is  by  far  the 

more  valuable.       The  general  attitude  taken 

in  the  preface   is  rather   sweepingly  unfav- 


orable and  this  i*'iew  carries  through- 
out the  various  chapters;  socialism  and  la- 
bor unions  are  both  condemned  as  being  un- 
fair and  tending  to  abase  some  and  elevate 
others  to  one  dead  level  of  humanity.  The 
author  states  a  part  of  his  creed  in  saying, 
"we  enact  fantastical  laws  opposed  to  the 
laws  of  nature  and  economics,  and  we  inter- 
fere with  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand." 
By  the  writer's  attachment  to  natural  laws 
one  might  judge  he  would  be  a  devotee  of  the 
English  theory  of  Laissez-faire,  and  feel  per- 
fectly at  home  in  the  Cobden  Club.  So- 
cialism of  the  political  kind  is  condemned. 
Social  equity  will  dawn  when  i  larger  num- 
ber of  persons  share  in  corporate  wealth 
and  have  a  voice  in  its  management.  The 
trust  is  not  per  se  a  bad  thing;  dishonest 
men  can  misuse  corporate  wealth  and  priv- 
ilege. The  figures  seem  to  show  that  while 
there  is  concentration  in  the  control  of 
wealth,  there  is  a  broadening  of  the  num- 
ber of  shareholders,  a  fact  pointed  out  some 
years  ago  by  E.  Bernstein  in  his  Premises 
of  Socialism.  The  function  of  govern- 
ment is,  to  Mr.  Grinnell's  mind,  to  see  that 
there  is  fair  play;  further  than  this  it  is 
out  of  its  sphere,  and  its  results  will  be 
unhappy.  No  confidence  is  expressed  in 
public  control  of  railroads;  owing  to  differ- 
ent conditions  more  success  might  follow 
muncipal  control  of  public  utilities  in  the 
city.  Mr.  Grinnell  is  "sound"  on  the  money 
questions;  believes  silver  was  put  out  of 
the  market  by  natural  laws,  and  should 
not  be  brought  back  by  law.  The  reader 
is  a  little  puzzled  by  the  emphasis  placed 
upon  ethical  and  economic  and  natural  laws 
as  unchanging,  while  attention  is  so  in- 
sistently called  to  the  facts  of  social  evolu- 
tion requiring  constant  adaptation  in  legis- 
lative activity. 

Trade  unionism  is  attacked  on  the 
ground  that  it  robs  the  individual  of  his 
independence. 


MRS.    PARSON'S    "THE   FAMILY''    AND    ITS   CRITICS 

Reviewed    by    Edward    T.    Devine 


An  extraordinary  display  of  ecclesiastical 
hysteria  greeted  the  birth  of  this  volume. 
A  single  sentence  from  the  middle  of  a  par- 
agraph in  its  final  chapter  was  seized  upon 
by  a  shrewd  editor  who  discerned  its  sensa- 
tion-creating possibilities,  and  transferred  it 
from  its  natural  place  in  the  reviewer's 
column.  This  sentence  removed  from  its 
context  appeared  to  place  the  author  among 
the  avowed  enemies  of  the  institution  of 
which  the  text-book  treats,  viz.,  the  family. 
It  will  appear  difficult  of  credence  to  many 
of  the  sober-minded  readers  of  this  review 
that  none  of  the  bishops,  clergy  and  other 

1The  Family;  an  Ethnological  and  Historical 
Outline,  with  Descriptive  Notes;  Planned  as  a 
text  book  for  the  use  of  college  lecturers  and  stu- 
dents of  sociology,  by  Elsie  Clews  Parson. 
4] 6  pp.     For  price,  see  facing    page  449. 


zealous  defenders  of  this  institution  who 
rushed  into  print  before  the  middle  of  No- 
vember with  all  the  familiar  epithets  of 
hate  which  have  too  often  characterized  re- 
ligious controversies,  thought  it  necessary 
to  read  the  book,  or  to  verify  the  quotation, 
or  to  ascertain  on  what  conditions  or  for 
what  reasons  the  author  would  welcome 
changes.  Yet  such  is  the  fact,  for  the  book 
was  not  published  until  after  the  nine  days' 
sensation  had  virtually  run  its  course.  One 
interesting  fact  Which  the  voluntary  adver- 
tisers of  the  new  book  may  profitably  con- 
sider is  that  an  edition  which  would  doubt- 
less have  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  legiti- 
mate needs  of  an  academic  par  was  ex- 
hausted on  the  day  of  publication.  For  this 
popular  sale  to  a  curious  public  which  has 
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no  interest  in  the  scientific  study  of  social 
institutions,  the  publishers  and  the  author 
and  the  more  or  less  duped  purchasers  have 
to  thank  the  critics — not  of  the  book — but 
of  the  single  sentence  to  which  reference 
has  been  made. 

The  full  title  is  The  Family;  an  Ethno- 
graphical and  Historical  Outline,  with  De- 
scriptive Notes.  Planned  as  a  Text-Book 
for  the  Use  of  College  Lecturers  and  Students 
of  Sociology.  It  is  written  by  Elsie  Clews 
Parsons,  Ph.D.;  formerly  Hartley  House 
Fellow  and  Lecturer  in  Sociology  in  Bar- 
nard College.  It  is  dedicated  to  the 
author's  son  and  daughter,  but  as  its  descrip- 
tive sub-title  suggests,  it  is  neither  a  juvenile 
nor  a  popular  book. 

Mrs.  Parsons  has  however  written  a  very 
useful  guide  for  the  study  of  the  family  as 
a  social  institution.  It  gives  evidence  of 
wide  reading  and  of  class-room  experience. 
It  is  only  in  the  final  chapter  that  ethical 
interpretations  are  considered.  We  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  general  conception 
of  the  marriage  relation  which  the  author 
sets  forth  is  higher,  and  not  lower,  than 
that  which  meets  the  favor  of  existing  pub- 
lic opinion.  The  fact  is  emphasized  that 
parental  duty  begins  before  parenthood.  It 
is  shown  that  prostitution  is  not  only  im- 
moral but  essentially  undemocratic  and  that 
both  prostitution  and  adultery  should  be 
condemned  in  men  as  well  as  in  women.  It 
is  urged  that  the  age  of  consent  should  be 
identified  witn  the  legal  age  of  marriage, 
and  that  discriminations  against  those  of 
illegitimate  birth  should  be  mitigated.  It 
is  suggested  that  divorce  seekers  with  chil- 
dren should  encounter  greater  legal  obsta- 
cles than  those  who  are  childless;  in  other 
words,  that  the  effect  upon  offspring  should 
be  a  chief  consideration  in  the  granting  of 
divorce.  The  preface  contains  an  acknowl- 
edgment to  Professor  Giddings  for  read- 
ing this  final  chapter  in  manuscript  and  for 
suggesting  "a  clearer  statement  than  that 
originally  made  about  tne  desirability  of 
youthful  trial  marriage."  After  late  mar- 
riage has  become  the  rule  and  prostitution 
has  disappeared,  there  would  be,  the  author 
thinks,  two  alternatives,  a  requirement  of 
absolute  chastity  of  both  sexes  until  mar- 
riage and  a  toleration  of  relations  avowedly 
less  stable  than  those  of  the  normal  family. 

Of  these  the  former  is,  of  course,  to  be 
preferred.  "As  a  matter  of  fact,"  says  the 
author,  "truly  monogamous  relations  seem 
to  be  those  most  conducive  to  emotional  or 
intellectual  development  and  to  health,  so 
that,  quite  apart  from  the  question  of  pros- 
titution, promiscuity  is  not  desirable  or 
even  tolerable.  It  would,  therefore,  seem 
well  from  this  point  of  view,  to  encourage 
early  trial  marriage,  the  relation  to  be  en- 
tered into  with  a  view  to  permanency,  but 
with  the  privilege  of  breaking  it  if  proved 
unsuccessful  and  in  the  absence  of  offspring 
without  suffering  any  great  degree  of  public 
condemnation." 

The    author    has   elsewhere   declared   that 


trial  marriage,  or  time  marriage,  is  not  true 
marriage,  and  to  be  consistent  she  should 
have  suggested  here  as  a  possible  alterna- 
tive for  rigidly  monogamous  and  life-long 
marriage,  a  marriage  which  might  be  more 
readily  dissolved  by  divorce.  It  is,  how- 
ever, from  the  point  of  view  of  bringing 
an  end  to  prostitution,  while  still  permit- 
ting late  marriage,  and  as  a  substitute  for 
clandestine  polygamy  now  so  generally 
practiced,  that  the  author  suggests,  without 
at  all  elaborating  or  arguing  in  favor  of  the 
•  ;an,  the  tolerance  of  what  she  unwisely 
termed  early  trial  marriage. 

Another  possible  expression  of  the  auth- 
or's meaning,  as  we  understand  it,  might 
have  been  the  suggestion  of  a  greater  for- 
mality of  betrothal,  giving  in  that  way  the 
opportunity  for  a  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance upon  which  a  sounder  conclusion  as  to 
the  desirability  of  marriage  might  be  based. 
At  any  rate  it  is  not  the  life-long,  truly 
monogamous  family,  but  the  promiscuous, 
clandestinely  polygamous  relation,  with  its 
inequalities  as  to  sex,  and  its  injury  to 
character,  that  needs  reformation.  So  at  least 
we  read  the  chapter,  and  whether  this  inter- 
pretation be  right  or  wrong,  and  whether 
the  author's  views  be  sound  or  not,  their 
statement  is  judicial  and  temperate  and 
does  not  amount  to  an  attack  upon  the  fam- 
ily or  the  home. 

The  present  reviewer  does  not  accept  the 
author's  remedy  for  present  evils.  Prostitu- 
tion, we  hold,  exists  because  men  do  not 
learn  self-control  in  their  youth,  and  be- 
cause neither  the  laws  nor  public  opinion 
gives  necessary  protection  to  woman.  It 
may  be  expedient  as  a  temporary  makeshift 
to  grant  divorce  or  legal  separation  more 
readily  among  people  of  moderate  means. 
At.  present  the  poor  man's  form  of  divorce  is 
desertion  and  a  very  expensive  and  destruc- 
tive form  of  divorce  it  is.  The  real  remedy, 
however,  lies  far  deeper.  It  lies,  as  the 
author  of  this  volume  would  be  among  the 
first  to  admit,  in  education.  The  family 
needs  as  its  true  defenders  those  who  will 
show  how  men  may  be  brought  to  practice 
purity  of  life,  and  to  respect  both  parental 
and  marital  obligations.  We  need  not  so 
much  tolerance  for  those  who,  having  found 
marriage  unsuccessful,  decide  to  give  it 
up,  as  guidance  in  the  inculcation  of  the 
elementary  virtues  which  will  make  it  suc- 
cessful. We  believe  that  further  patient  in- 
vestigation of  the  institution  of  the  family 
will  show  that  in  spite  of  the  flagrant  and 
odious  offenses  with  which  every  man  of  the 
world  is  familiar,  there  is  even  now  in  our 
own  communities  distinct  progress  towards 
the  realization  of  the  highest  ethical  type  of 
the  family.  It  is  because  we  believe  that 
Mrs.  Parson's  book  is  a  contribution  towards 
this  understanding  of  the  family,  whether 
she  is  right  or  wrong  in  regard  to  a  particu- 
lar remedy  for  existing  evils,  that  we  have 
objected  at  the  beginning  of  this  notice  to 
the  intemperate  criticism  of  one  of  its  para- 
graphs. 
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THE    GREAT    SOCIALIST. 

From  Mitchell's  The- Silent  War. 
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LEO  TOLSTOY. 
From  Tolstoy's     A  Great  Iniquity. 


FROM    THE    DEPTHS. 

From  Mitchell's  The  Silent  War. 
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(A  Great  Iniquity  is  Tolstoy's  famous  letter  of  July,  1905.  to  The  London  Times,  in  which 
he  advocated  that  "the  Russian  people  should  not  become  proletarians  in  imitation  of  the  people 
ot  Europe  and  America  ;  but  on  the  contrary  that  they  should  solve  the  land  question  at  home, 
Dy  the  abolition  of  landed  property,  and  show  other  nations  the  way  to  a  rational,  free  and 
happy  life,  outside  industrial,  factory  or  capitalistic  coercion  and  slavery — that  in  this  lies 
their  great  historical  calling."  The  letter  is  being  circulated  generallv  in  pamphlet  form  by  the 
Public  Publishing  Company,  Chicago.  The  photograph  is  one  whose  circulation  was  interdicted 
in  Russia,  presumably,  it  is  said,  "because  the  minds  of  the  peasantry  might  be  inflamed  by  the 
simple    dres-    and    pose,    giving    to    their    friend    the  appearance  of  a  prophet.") 
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WILL  THEY  LET  ME   IN? 

It  is  a  serioiis  matter  to  many  a  man  who  has  invested  his  all  in  a  ticket 
for  the  New  World  to  face  the  nossibility  of  rejection 
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From   Smith's  Working  With  the  People.     A.  Wessels   Company. 
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"THE   LONG   DAY" 

Reviewed  by  Margaret  Dreir  Robins 

Chicae'o 


The  Long  Day,1  the  true  story  of  a  New 
York  working  girl  as  told  by  herself, — this  is 
the  title  of  the  book  and  yet  the  moment 
we  begin  to  read  the  story  we  are  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  her  claim  to 
the  contrary,  the  author  is  an  outsider  to 
the  great  working  world.  The  picture  of 
the  industrial  conditions  under  which  the 
working  girls  of  our  large  cities  are  asked 
to  work  is  so  true  and  so  vividly  described 
that  it  is  a  special  pity  that  the  author 
did  not  permit  the  story  to  tell  its  own 
tale  without  any  interpretation  on  her  part. 
We  are  shown  the  utter  desolation  of  a  girl 
alone  in  a  city.  We  go  with  her  to  the 
miserable  boarding  and  lodging  houses  and 
we  join  her  in  the  pitiful  attempt  to  room 
with  light  house-keeping  privileges  on  $1.00 
a  week,  while  earning  $3.00  a  week.  The 
leering  smile  which  $1.50  a  week  is  offered 
for  work  ranging  from  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing until  nine  at  night — and  Saturdays  until 
midnight — the  complacency  with  which  $3.00 
a  week  is  offered — these  are  familiar  facts 
in  the  working  girls'  world  and  we  meet 
them  in  The  Long  Day.  Even  the  dullest 
mind  must  grasp  the  hunger,  the  misery  and 
the  bitterness  of  such  a  life. 

The  author's  work  brings  us  into  contact 
with  the  various  grades  of  working  people. 
From  the  skilled,  self-respecting  working 
girl  with  the  background  of  a  home — found 
in  the  factory  for  artificial  flowers — to  the 
girls  picked  up  on  the  street  by  the  barber's 
wagon  and  carried  into  the  Pearl  Laundry 
for  work.  That  these  different  classes  of 
working  girls  should  have  different  stand- 
ards is  self  evident.  The  girl  coming  from 
a  self  respecting  home  carries  with  her  a 
quality  which  can  rarely  be  found  in  the 
girl  whose  home  means  two  or  three  rooms 
shared  with  the  family  and  boarders  or 
lodgers.  When  life  must  be  passed  under 
conditions  that  necessitate  absolute  free- 
dom in  all  its  ordinary  occurrences,  speech 
naturally  takes  unto  itself  the  same  coarse 
candor.  The  child  brought  up  under  such 
conditions  does  not  find  it  easy  to  clothe 
its  ideas  in  any  other  language  than  the  one 

1The  Long  Day ,  by  Dorothy  Richardson.  For 
price,   see  facing,   page  449. 
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it  has  known,  even  if  that  language  be  at 
variance  with  its  thought.  As  refinement 
of  speech  does  not  always  indicate  refine- 
ment of  thought  or  heart,  so  the  reverse  is 
equally  true  and  coarseness  of  speech  may 
not  by  any  manner  of  means  indicate  coarse- 
ness of  thought  or  heart.  The  author's 
misconception  on  these  points  is  due  to  a 
lack  of  understanding  and  when  she  re- 
cites deeds  of  thoughtfulness  such  as  alone 
emanate  from  a  heart  refined  and  sensitive 
in  its  feelings,  she  contradicts  her  own 
statement.  Those  who  know  the  daily  acts 
of  kindliness  and  friendliness,  of  courtesy 
and  self-sacrifice,  which  take  place  in  the 
tenement  homes  in  spite  of  the  squalor  and 
dirt  and  work,  understand  that  language 
after  all  is  but  one  means  of  expression. 

It  is  difficult  also  to  understand  how  any 
woman  who  has  seen  the  pressure  of  life 
brought  to  bear  on  her  fellow  workers  can 
interpret  the  wrong  which  she  sees  perpe- 
trated by  some  of  the  workings  girls  with 
so  little  sympathetic  comprehension.  Most 
of  her  fellow  workers  were  daily  experienc- 
ing great  nerve  exhaustion  and  what  this 
means  can  be  readily  appreciated.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  dangerous  machinery 
is  successfully  avoided  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  but  that  accidents  frequently 
and  almost  invariably  occur  during  the  last 
hours  of  the  working  day.  The  girl,  in 
mind  and  body,  is  too  exhausted  to  be  on  the 
alert  and  the  fatigue  is  too  great  to  create 
anything  but  a  feeling  of  indifference.  The 
author  herself  gives  an  illustration  of  this 
thought  when  the  girl  in  the  laundry  tells 
the  story  of  the  loss  of  her  hand.  "It  hap- 
pens every  once  in  a  while  when  you  are 
running  the  mangles  and  are  tired.  That  is 
the  way  it  was  with  me.  I  was  clean  done 
out  one  Saturday  night  and  I  just  couldn't 
see  any  more  and  the  first  thing  I  know  the 
hand  went  right  straight  clean  into  the 
rollers.  I  was  just  tired — that's  all."  In 
the  same  way  utter  exhaustion  of  mind  and 
body  produces  a  certain  indifference  to  a 
sense  of  right,  creates  a  need  for  a  stimu- 
lant which  is  imperatively  commanding  in 
its  desire  and  produces  a  physical  and  men- 
tal   condition   when   it   is   difficult   to   resist 
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temptation.  The  feeling  of  being  "just 
tired,"  when  it  is  the  daily  accompaniment 
to  life  explains  many  of  the  miserable  stor- 
ies told.  No  greater  arraignment  of  our  in- 
difference can  be  made  than  the  brutal  con- 
ditions found  in  the  Pearl  Laundry  and 
graphically  described.  The  overpowering 
heat  caused  by  the  engine  room  directly  un- 
der the  work  room,  the  dangerous  machin- 
ery, the  hot,  sloppy  floor,  are  no  exaggera- 
tion of  the  conditions  existing  in  many  pub- 
lic laundries.  Nor  are  these  conditions  dif- 
ferent, except  in  detail,  from  those  we  find 
in  many  factories. 

The  hospital  sheets  found  in  the  Pearl 
Laundry  are  a  comment  on  some  of  our 
methods.  The  conditions  in  these  laun- 
dries create  patients  as  fast  as  the  days 
speed  by.  We  are  willing  to  build  hospi- 
tals and  reformatories;  we  think  it  our 
duty  and  privilege  to  visit  women  in  jails 
and  prisons;  but  we  too  rarely  ask  ourselves 
what  we  have  done  to  send  them  there. 

Certain  details  described  in  the  life  in 
the  factories  are  untrue  to  the  life  of  the 
working  people.  The  individual  incidents 
may  have  happened  but  the  author  has  made 
the  same  mistake  an  artist  makes  who  does 
not  hold  his  details  in  subjection.  An  added 
emphasis  is  given  to  the  false  picture  thus 
produced  by  the  miserable  frontispiece. 
Nothing  could  be  more  absurd,  because 
nothing  is  further  from  the  truth,  than  the 
picture  of  Broadway  and  the  crowd  of  hat- 
less,   collarless  working  girls  jauntily   trip- 


ping down  the  business  center  of  the  great 
metropolis.  Such  a  p&ture  is  no  light  mat- 
ter; not  only  is  it  untrue  to  life  but  it  sup- 
ports the  contention  raised  so  many  times 
by  the  working  girls  themselves  that  the 
"other  half"  is  only  interested  in  them 
through  a  sense  of  curiosity  or  because 
their  story  lends  itself  to  a  certain  pict- 
uresqueness.  No  less  serious  a  mistake 
to  the  value  of  the  book  is  the  epilogue  at- 
tached to  the  story  by  the  author  herself. 
Her  statements  made  on  page  284  regarding 
the  Trade  Union  movement  in  New  York 
are  mistaken  and  it  surely  would  not  have 
been  a  difficult  task  to  inform  \  herself  on 
that  subject  before  making  any  public 
statement  regarding  it.  The  working 
woman  is  patient  but  she  is  not  content 
or  happy.  That  she  is  "worked,"  as  the 
author  states,  is  pitifully  true  in  thousands 
of  instances  and  it  raises  the  question 
whether  the  girl  so  "worked"  does  not  rep- 
resent the  second  generation  of  working 
women.  Is  she  not  the  direct  result  of  the 
conditions  of  her  life?  Are  we  not  begin- 
ning to  reap  what  we  have  sown?  A  girl 
brought  up  in  a  crowded  tenement  with  her 
mother  away  at  work  all  day,  with  the  curse 
of  poverty  expressing  itself  in  lack  of  food 
and  care,  enters  the  ranks  of  the  workers 
handicapped    in   every   particular. 

Underneath  every  other  need  of  the  work- 
ing world  is  the  need  for  a  living  wage — a 
living  wage. 


THE  SOCIALIST   IN    RECENT   FICTION 

Madeleine    Z.    Doty- 
New  Yorh 


It's  surprising  how  many  socialistic  nov- 
els have  been  written  in  the  last  few  years. 
In  two  years  there  are  at  least  fifteen  books 
that  might  be  put  under  that  heading.  I 
have  considered  only  five  of  the  most  talked 
of.  Apparently  the  growth  of  the  social  atti- 
tude increases  every  day.  I  have  attempted 
to  criticize  the  books  rather  with  a 
view  to  their  social  philosophy,  than  to  their 
merits  as  works  of  art.  In  other  words,  it 
has  been  in  my  mind  first  and  foremost  to 
note  what  the  author's  philosophy  was,  and 
what  influence  and  what  practical  value 
that  philosophy  had  for  the  community  at 
large. 

Like  The  Long  Day,  which  is  in  a  sense  its 
American  counterpart,  Ring  in  the  New  deals 
with  the  life  of  a  working  in  a  great  city. 
In  The  hong  Day,  Dorothy  Richardson  de- 
scribed the  life  of  a  penniless,  unskilled 
working  woman  in  New  York.  The  book's 
great  merit  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  real 
and  spontaneous,  and  extremely  simple  and 
natural;  its  chief  defect  was  that  Miss 
Richardson  did  not  really  have  for 
her  inspiration  the  underlying  problem.  She 
depicted  conditions  well,  but  her  epilogue 
was   weak.     It   was   a   sort   of   compromise 


and    suggested    minor    remedies    for    a    big 
need. 

Whiting:        Ring  in  the  New,  on  the  other 

"Ring  in  the  hand,  has  much  greater  liter- 
New*"  ary  value  and  a  purpose  be- 
hind it,  but  it  has  not  the  same  vivid  interest, 
the  close  contact  with  real,  every-day  life, 
that  we  find  in  The  Long  Day.  It  deals  with 
the  life  of  the  working  girl  in  London,  but  a 
girl  who  has  had  education  and  advantages. 
She  is  also  an  untrained  worker,  but  her 
bringing  up  makes  it  impossible  for  her 
to  go  into  a  factory.  She  finally  finds  em- 
ployment as  a  private  secretary.  Eventually 
she  meets  a  young  man  who  is  a  socialist, 
and  becomes  absorbed  in  the  socialistic  move- 
ment. 

In  a  letter  from  the  author  he  gives  his 
own  estimate  of  his  work,  comparing  it 
with  another  American  book,  The  Jungle, 
in  a  way  that  is  extremely  interesting. 

"The  thing  that  struck  me  very  much  in 
reading  it  (The  Jungle)  was  that  Sinclair 
had  done  in  a  full,  strong  way,  what  I  have 
been  trying  to  do  in  Ring  in  the  New,  in  a 
more  timorous  and  weaker  way.  We  are 
both  apostles  of  socialism;  he  goes  for  it 
with  his  coat  off,  in  the  American  way.     I 
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Charities  and  The  Commons 


have  had  to  go  for  it  with  a  thousand  con- 
siderations for  the  state  of  society  and  the 
state  of  opinion  about  me.  Here  is  the 
thing  that  we  are  all  talking  about  said  as 
it  strikes  a  ■  writer  who  is  too  much  influ- 
enced by  the  reserves  and  hesitations  of 
the  older  societies,  too  mealy-mouthed,  if 
you  like  to  put  it  so,  though  he  does  not 
want  to  be  mealy-mouthed  at  all.  Sinclair 
has  a  propaganda  paper  written  by  one  of 
his  characters,  The  Appeal,  just  as  i  have 
The  Branding-Iron,  run  by  one  of  mine. 
We  have  both  thought  of  the  same  thing — 
what  such  a  paper  might  do.  My  book 
is  not  a  jungle — at  best,  or  at  worst,  it  is 
only  like  all  that  English  scenery  to  which 
it  belongs,  a  trim  garden  that  has  got  out 
of  order." 

The  book  is  not  absorbing,  and  grows  less 
interesting  towards  the  close.  The  social- 
istic propaganda  paper  introduced  is  ex- 
tremely good.  It  is  in  the  paper  that  the 
most  original  and  telling  work  is  done. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  an  item  in  the 
Branding-Iron,  which  is  the  name  given  the 
paper: 

"Has  anybody  in  search  of  a  sensation 
ever  thought  of  spotting  a  look  of  some  of 
the  out-o'-works  on  London  Bridge  at  closing 
time?  I  once  saw  a  cyclist  who  had  lost 
control  of  his  wheel  flying  full  speed  down 
a  hill  with  a  flint  wall  at  the  bottom.  There 
was  death  in  the  face  and  he  found  it. 
There's  death,  I  swear,  in  some  of  those 
faces,  O,  my  God!      (Signed  Y.  L.)" 

Mr.  Whiting  has  a  big  social  purpose  and 
he  makes  you  feel  it,  but  the  book  as  a 
story  is  not  sufficiently  interesting  and  vital 
to  hold  popular  attention.  To  sum  up,  The 
Long  Day  is  by  far  the  more  absorbing 
story  of  two,  but  Mr.  Whiting's  work  has 
greater  literary  value  and  a  bigger  purpose. 

There    are    three    books    that 

,,T.S in(jiair:         (jeai  with  the  life  of  the  work- 

Ine  Jungle.        .  _,  ,  „ 

ing  man.  Two  touch  on  fac- 
tory life,  and  the  other  on  the  life  of  a  young 
street  musician.  They  are  The  Jungle, 
Slavery  and  The  Voice  of  the  Street. 

Mr.  Whiting's  remarks  on  The  Jungle  and 
socialism  were  interesting.  As  a  novel  on 
socialism  The  Jungle  is  a  failure,  but  as 
a  story  to  show  up  the  frightful  conditions 
in  the  meat  trade,  and  the  unspeakably 
hard  conditions  of  the  laboring  men  working 
for  a  big  trust,  it  was  a  success.  The  book 
should  have  ended  on  page  355.  It  is  there 
that  the  tirade  on  socialism  begins.  Up  to 
that  point  it  is  thrilling  and  horribly  fasci- 
nating. Once  having  started  it,  it  is  im- 
possible to  put  it  down. 

If  the  author  had  throughout  the  book 
showed  rifts  of  light,  by  suggesting  that  a 
change  is  what  is  needed  to  better  condi- 
tions, the  book  would  have  been  stronger 
than  it  is,  but  to  lug  in  socialism  at  the 
end  was  an  anti-climax. 

Upton  Sinclair  has  said  of  his  story:  "I 
meant  to  hit  the  people  in  the  heart,  but 
by  chance  I  hit  them  in  the  stomach."  Per- 
haps the  reason   for  this  is  that    it  is    the 


horrors  of  Packingtown  that  leave  the  deep- 
est impression,  for  they  are  wonderfully 
vivid,  and  the  laboring  man  and  his  needs 
are  overlooked.  There  is  no  suggestion  at 
a  solution  of  the  accumulated  horrors  until 
it  is  poured  forth  as  a  sermon  at  the  close. 
It  was  one  of  the  six  best  selling  books  this 
last  year,  not  the  best,  and  the  reason  prob- 
ably that  it  was  not  the  best  is  because 
much  of  it  is  so  dreadful  that  many  women 
would  not  read  it.  It  is  a  book  that  already 
has  had  great  influence  and  is  bound  to  have 
even  more.  It  will  at  least  make  people 
think. 

The     other    book    that    deals 

4*2?|?y  »  witn  tne  life  of  a  !aborer  in  a 
factory  is  entitled  Slavery.  It 
is  an  English  publication.  The  author's  name 
is  Bart  Kennedy.  The  book  is  a  straight- 
forward narrative  of  the  life  of  a  working 
man  in  his  home,  in  the  factory,  of  his  de- 
sire for  change,  of  his  life  in  the  army  and 
the  dulling  of  all  incentive  to  individual 
progress  that  the  army  life  produces,  of  his 
life  again  in  the  factory,  of  his  awakening, 
and  his  grasp  at  the  social  problem.  "Jim's" 
awakening  is  described  in  the  following 
graphic  way: 

"Jim  began  to  think  in  the  curious,  dis- 
contented way  that  belongs  to  men  who 
work  with  their  hands.  Would  he  always 
have  to  work  as  he  was  working  now?  He 
had  known  nothing  but  blackness  and  dull- 
ness through  the  whole  of  his  life.  He  had 
known  nothing  but  hunger  and  poverty  and 
the  obeying  of  orders  and  working  from 
morning  till  night.  He  remembered  having 
to  work  when  he  was  six  years  old.  Noth- 
ing but  work.  He  would  have  to  work  all 
through  the  hours  of  this  day!  He  would 
have  to  work  all  through  the  hours  of  to- 
morrow! and  the  next  day!  and  the  next! 
and  till  he  died!  Nothing  but  work! 
Gentlemen  did  not  work!  Why  not?  He 
was  unable  to  tell.     It  was  beyond  him." 

The  sub-title  of  the  book  is  Pictures  from 
the  Depths.  The  conclusion  the  author 
comes  to  after  painting  his  pictures  is  that 
present  conditions  are  wrong,  and  they  must 
be  changed,  and  that  the  only  way  to  bring 
about  that  change  is  by  a  revolution.  Man 
is  restless.  He  brings  about  a  revolution 
and  the  revolution  purifies.     To  quote: 

"Revolutions  are  not  upheavals.  They  are 
the  periodic  purifying  of  civilization.  *  *  * 

"Revolution! 

"Through  it  sounds  the  terrible  cry  of  the 
slave  as  he  rises  to  smite  the  mighty  that 
was.  Through  it  sounds  the  excited  shout 
of  humans  who  have  been  beneath  the  heel, 
till  with  a  vast  effort  they  arose.  Through 
it  sounds  the  triumphing  yell  of  the  new 
mighty,  as  it  crushes  the  old  mighty,  Revo- 
lution, an  expression  splendid  and  terrible 
of  choked  desires  and  wants.     *     *     * 

"Revolution  is  the  prelude  to  change.  A 
power  glorious  and  terrible.  *  *  *  It  has 
led  man  upward  from  the  protoplasm.  It 
will  lead  him  upward  until  he  becomes  a 
god." 
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There  is  something  unusual  about  the 
book.  It  is  full  of  striking  passages,  passa- 
ges of  unusual  strength  and  power.  They 
have  the  Whitman  atmosphere,  and  carry 
one  along  with  a  rush.  Yet  there  is  a  feel- 
ing of  dissatisfaction  when  one  lays  the 
book  down.  I  think  the  trouble  lies  in  the 
vagueness  of  the  hero's  personality.  It  is 
an  attempt  at  a  story,  where  there  is  no 
story,  and  no  characters.  As  an  exposition 
of  conditions,  and  the  author's  doctrine  of 
change,  it  is  a  capital  piece  of  work. 

Poole:  The   Voice  of  the  Street,  on 

"The  Voice  of    the  other  hand,  has  less  of  a 


the  Street.' 


social  purpose   than   Slavery, 


but  it  is  even  more  of  a  story  than  The  Jungle. 
It  is  a  picture  story  of  real  life  among  the 
boys  and  men  of  the  slums  of  New  York. 
The  hero  of  the  story  is  strikingly  drawn. 
His  name  is  Jim.  He  is  a  poor  little,  home- 
less boy  of  the  streets,  with  a  great  love  of 
music  and  a  true,  fine  spirit.  He  has  a 
wonderful  voice,  but  no  opportunity  to  train 
it.  How  can  he,  when  he  is  only  one  of 
the  dregs  of  humanity,  with  neither  money 
nor  friends,  a  street  urchin?  As  he  grows 
up  he  sings  in  cafes.  The  smoke,  the  bad 
air,  the  straining  of  his  voice  nearly  ruin 
it,  but  not  quite.  In  the  end  he  becomes  a 
great  singer. 

With  the  writer,  evidently,  results  are 
best  attained  by  pictures  of  real  life.  He 
makes  no  attempt  at  the  solution  of  present 
evils,  nor  has  he  given  expression  to  any 
large  social  philosophy.  The  keynote  of 
his  philosophy  is  summed  up  in  the  last 
page.  The  hero  is  giving  his  first  great  con- 
cert. He  has  become  a  great  singer  and 
attained  his  end.  His  sweetheart  is  in  the 
audience,  and  Jim's  song  seems  to  say  to 
her: 

"Come — for  the  life  we  dreamed  of  is 
here.  *  *  *  Open  your  eyes  and  your 
ears  and  your  soul  to  the  world  of  Big 
Beauties  with  me.  Be  glad,  for  the  street 
is  forever  behind  us.  The  fight,  the  race, 
the  lie,  the  gamble — are  only  parts  of  Death. 
Deep  under  the  glare  and  the  roar  of  the 
street  life,  real  life  is  silently  waiting  for 
the  time  when  we  shall  no  longer  be  blind 
and  deaf.  Be  glad — for  life — real  life — is 
not  murder  of  the  weak  by  the  mighty. 
Be  glad — for  life  is  creation — the  race  where 
each  helps  his  brother,  that  Big  Beauty 
may  come  first  ahead!  Be  glad — for  life  is 
birth  and  the  growth  of  beauty  and  joy 
for  all!     Be  glad,  for  life  is  love." 

It  is  a  book  that  is  full  of  promise,  of 
things  for  the  future.  This  story  is  crude 
and  young.  There  is  a  continuous  striking 
of  one  note  that  by  its  reiteration  occasion- 
ally jars.  It  is  full  of  warm  feeling,  how- 
ever, and  completely  holds  the  attention. 

In  comparing  these  books,  then,  I  should 
say  The  Jungle  is  quite  the  strongest  and 
has  made  ard  will  make  the  greatest  im- 
pression on  the  community.  Slavery  is 
essentially    revolutionary     and     stands     for 


that.  There  is  not  enough  of  a  story  for  it 
to  be  widely  read;  while  The  Voice  of  the 
Street  is  strong  in  its  story  element,  but  is 
not  likely  to  have  a  large  influence  in  chang- 
ing conditions. 

Mitchell:        Two  books  that  deal  imagin- 
"The  Silent     atively     with     socialism     are 
War."  jn    ^e    DayS    0f    the    Comet 

and  The  Silent  War.  Very  different  meth- 
ods are  used  in  each,  but  still  it  is  a  changed 
social  condition  that  each  is  aiming  to 
show.  The  Silent  War  supposes  the  great 
mass  of  people  to  have  united  under  what 
is  called  "The  People's  Leagi^."  This 
league  has  a  committee  of  seven  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  raise  money  to  fight  capital 
with.  By  amassing  millions  they  are  en- 
abled to  fight  the  moneyed  corporation.  The 
police,  and  most  of  the  government  officials, 
are  on  the  league's  side. 

A  committee  of  seven  raise  money  by  vis- 
iting each  man  of  large  wealth  and  demand- 
ing a  large  sum.  If  he  refuses  to  pay  this, 
then  a  cross  is  put  against  his  name  which 
means  that  in  due  time  he  will  be  murdered. 
When  the  story  opens,  several  millionaires 
have  been  disposed  of  and  more  are  mur- 
dered in  the  course  of  the  story's  develop- 
ment. The  hero  of  the  book  is  a  millionaire, 
who  refuses  to  subscribe  to  the  fund  the 
committee  of  seven  are  raising.  His  life, 
however,  is  spared  because  he  is,  at  heart,  a 
fine,  generous  man,  and  because  of  one  unu- 
sually generous  deed'  that  stands  to  his 
credit. 

The  book  is  in  many  ways  strong.  It  is 
original,  improbable,  and  not  so  well  writ- 
ten as  Amos  Judd  and  others  of  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell's books.  I  should  think  it  might  cause 
a  millionaire  several  shivers.  Possibly  that 
was  what  the  editor  of  Life  had  in  mind  in 
writing  it. 

Wells:  in  In  the  Days  of  the  Comet, 

"In  th£  Days     Mr     Wens    has    given    us    ra- 
the Comet."     ther   his   ideal   conception    of 
socialism;    his  practical  working  views  had 
been  set  forth  in  his  Modern  Utopia. 

The  outline  of  the  story  is  as  follows:  A 
young  man  is  fighting  out  his  existence,  and 
realizes  the  hopelessness  of  doing  so  under 
modern  social  conditions.  He  is  in  love 
with  a  woman,  with  whom  another  man  runs 
off,  without  marrying  her.  The  jilted 
youth  pursues  with  murder  in  his  heart  and 
just  as  he  is  about  to  kill  the  other,  a  comet 
strikes  the  earth  and  a  great  change  takes 
place.  The  hero  describes  it  in  the  follow- 
ing way:  "It  perplexed  me  somehow  that 
my  body  felt  strange  to  me  *  *  *  and 
the  barley,  and  the  beautiful  woods,  and  the 
slowly  developing  glory  of  the  dawn  behind; 
all  those  things  partook  of  the  same  unfa- 
miliarity.  I  felt  as  though  I  was  a  thing 
in  some  very  luminous  painted  window,  as 
though  the  dawn  broke  through  me.  I  felt 
I  was  part  of  some  exquisite  picture  painted 
in  light  and  joy." 
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Socialism  had  come  to  pass  since  the  com- 
et struck  the  earth,  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man  was  established.  An  English  paper 
has  printed  a  clever  review,  part  of  which  I 
quote:  "Some  of  us  like  Mr.  Wells'  gospel 
better  than  his  way  of  proclaiming  it,  and 
could  wish  that  his  attitude  to  the  rest  of 
mankind  were  rather  less  like  that  of  Olym- 
pian Jove  watching  the  struggles  of  a  cap- 
sized beetle.  The  helpless  stupidity  even 
more  than  the  depravity  of  his  fellow  men 
seems  to  fill  him  with  a  kind  of  incredulous 
amazement  which  gives  place  to  something 
nearer  rage  when  he  surveys  their  poor, 
blotched  contrivances  for  personal  comfort, 
such  as  clothes,  boots,  wash-stands,  sculler- 
ies, and  the  like.      But,  after  all,  he  is  no 


mere  cynic;  and  here  he  gives  us  his  dream 
of  a  world  suddenly  sweetened  and  enlight- 
ened, set  free  from  all  the  shackles  of  the 
past,  and  building  an  earthly  paradise  on  a 
basis  of  good  humor,  good  sense,  good  will, 
and  the  abolition  of  private  property." 

Mr.  Wells'  book  stirred  up  considerable 
comment  both  here  and  in  England  because 
of  his  ideas  on  love  and  matrimony.  It 
seems  that  the  fault  lay  rather  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  his  remarks,  than  in  what  he 
actually  said.  This  story  is  wholly  ideal  and 
imaginative.  It  is  exquisite  in  the  imagina- 
tive art.  Put  it  down  and  it  is  a  shock  to 
pick  up  a  newspaper,  and  find  life  as  sordid 
and  narrow  and  hateful  as  ever. 


Special  Census  Reports 

the:  institution  population  of  the  united  states 

Reviewed    by  Lilian    Brandt 


With  the  report  on  the  Insane  and  Fee- 
ble-minded in  Hospitals  and  Institutions  the 
census  bureau  completes  its  presentation  of 
the  non-criminal  institution  population  of 
the  country  in  the  year  1904.  The  number 
of  persons  who  were  living  in  institutions 
on  the  first  of  January,  1905,  was  over  half 
a  million,  or  about  one  in  each  150  of  the 
population.  By  no  means  all  of  those  per- 
sons were  being  supported  at  public  ex- 
pense, and  still  fewer  were  permanent  de- 
pendents, but  they  were  all  inmates  of  in- 
stitutions, and  were  distributed  as  follows: 

In    almshouses 85,290 

In  benevolent  institutions 284,362 

In   hospitals  and   other  institutions 

for  the  insane 158,040 

in      institutions      for      the      feeble- 
minded     15,511 


543,203 


The  report  on  the  insane  and  feeble- 
minded has  already  been  noticed  in  Char- 
ities and  The  Commons  (Vol.  XVI.,  p.  597). 
The  most  interesting  fact  brought  out  in 
the  report  on  paupers  in  almshouses  is  that 
their  numbers  are  decreasing  relatively  to 
the  population.  This  is  the  first  census  re- 
port which  shows  the  movement  of  the  alms- 
house population.  The  number  of  admis- 
sions in  the  course  of  the  year  was  about 
the  same  as  the  number  in  the  almshouses 
on  the  first  of  the  year.  The  number  of 
discharges  was  somewhat  less,  so  that  there 
resulted  a  slight  net  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation. Certain  personal  statistics  of  the 
inmates  are  included  which  give  in  a  gene- 
ral way  the  extent  to  which  they  were  phy- 


sically and  mentally  incapacitated.  An  ap- 
pendix of  nine  pages  gives  an  outline  of 
the  laws  governing  poor  relief  in  each  of  the 
United  States,  "as  a  guide  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  almshouses  are  peopled." 

All  three  of  these  reports  were  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  John  Koren,  expert 
special  agent,  and  all  are  unusually  valu- 
able. Because  the  one  on  Benevolent 
Institutions  represents  a  greater  improve- 
ment over  what  had  been  done  before,  and 
because  the  inmates  of  the  "benevolent  in- 
stitutions" were  over  half  the  entire  in- 
stitution population,  it  seems  advisable  to 
give  it  here  more  extended  examination. 

Within  its  self-imposed  limitations  it  is 
an  unusually  satisfactory  piece  of  work.  In 
a  statistical  investigation  the  ability  to 
choose,  from  the  things  that  would  be  de- 
sirable and  interesting  to  know,  those  which 
are  fundamental  and  possible  to  find  out, 
is  not  the  least  among  the  elements  of 
success.  Because  this  inquiry  was  limited 
at  the  outset  to  what  seemed  reasonably  pos- 
sible, the  care  expended  in  collecting  and 
arranging  the  information  has  resulted,  as 
Mr.  Koren  expressed  the  belief  that  it  would 
result,  in  "a  reference  handbook  of  much 
practical  value  to  persons  engaged  in  phil- 
anthropic work."  The  analysis  of  results, 
preceding  the  general  tables,  calls  attention 
to  what  the  tables  do  show  and  warns 
against  dangerous  pitfalls. 

The  4,207  institutions  included  in  the  in- 
quiry are  divided  into  these  five  classes: 

(1)  Orphanages  and  children's  homes, 
with  which  are  included  day  nurseries,  since 
they  may  be  regarded  as  substitutes  for  in- 
stitutions; 
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(2)  Hospitals,  and  their  substitute,  dis- 
pensaries; 

(3)  Permanent  homes  for  adults,  or  for 
adults  and  children; 

(4)  Temporary  homes  for  adults  and 
children; 

(5)  Schools  and  homes  for  the  deaf  and 
blind. 

Every  state  and  territory  is  represented 
in  the  list,  the  number  of  institutions  vary- 
ing from  one  in  Nevada  (an  orphan's  home, 
supervised  and  maintained  by  the  state)  to 
659  in  New  York.  Pennsylvania  ranks  sec- 
ond, with  409;  Massachusetts  third,  with 
305;  Ohio  and  Illinois  have  267  and  257 
respectively;  and  five  other  states,  New  Jer- 
sey, California,  Missouri,  Indiana  and  Mich- 
igan, have  between  one  and  two  hundred. 
Next  to  Nevada,  at  the  other  end,  are  Ok- 
lahoma and  Wyoming,  with  six  each,  and 
Indian  Territory  and  Idaho,  with  seven. 
The  number  of  institutions,  needless  to  say, 
does  not,  except  in  a  few  instances,  bear  a 
close  relation  to  the  population  of  the  state. 

The  institution  was  made  the  "unit  of  in- 
quiry, not  the  individual  inmate;  the  insti- 
tution officials,  "many  of  whom  lacked  the 
aid  of  systematic  records  and  therefore  were 
not  prepared  to  state  even  the  simplest 
facts,"  were  the  only  source  of  information; 
and  the  questions  asked  were  accordingly 
determined  by  the  "information  generally 
obtainable,  rather  than  that  which  might  be 
desirable,"  and  were  limited  "to  such  ele- 
mentary matters  as  all  could  understand." 
These  reduced  themselves  to  the  name  and 
location  of  the  institution;  the  form  of 
management;  the  class  of  inmates  received; 
the  census  on  January  1  and  December  31, 
1904,  together  with  the  number  admitted 
during  the  year;  the  number  of  paid  em- 
ployes; the  total  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  year  1903;  the  annual  subsidies  from 
public  funds;  and  tne  income  from  pay  in- 
mates. By  dint  of  much  correspondence 
most  of  these  facts  were  obtained  from  all 
but  eighty-five  of  the  institutions  whose 
names  were  secured  for  the  list,  less  than 
two  per  cent  of  the  entire  number,  a  grat- 
ifyingly  small  proportion. 

Twelve  per  cent  of  the  4,207  are  super- 
vised and  maintained  by  some  branch  of 
the  government;  fifty-six  per  cent  are  un- 
der the  control  of  private  corporations;  and 
thirty-two  per  cent  are  managed,  but  not 
exclusively  supported,  by  religious  denomi- 
nations, orders,  or  groups  of  churches. 

The  aggregate  number  of  inmates,  on  the 
last  day  of  1904.  not  including  the  156 
dispensaries  and  166  day  nurseries,  was  284,- 
362.  The  number  of  persons  for  whom  the 
institutions  afford  accommodation  is  not 
included,  so  that  the  relation  between  pos- 
sible numbers  and  the  actual  ones  on  these 
dates  is  not  apparent. 

The  population  changes  fastest  in  the 
temporary  homes  and  hospitals  and  most 
slowly  of  all  in  the  permanent  homes  for 
adults  and  is  relatively  stable  also  in  the 
orphanages   and    schools   for   the    deaf   and 


blind.  The  ratio  of  -admissions  during  the 
year  to  number  remaining  on  December  31 
is  as  follows: 

Temporary   homes 35:1 

Hospitals     15 : 1 

Orphanages    10 :  13 

Schools  for  the  deaf  and  blind 10:21 

Permanent    homes     10 :  27 

The  financial  items  were  the  hardest  to 
get,  because  of  reluctance  to  give  the  in- 
formation or  inadequate  records,  or  the  dif- 
ficulty of  translating  the  value  of  donations 
into  dollars  and,  cents.  The  institutions 
from  which  financial  statements  are  lack- 
ing are,  however,  among  the  smaller  ones 
and  the  omissions  do  not  seriously  affect 
totals  or  proportions.  The  total  cost  of 
maintenance,  as  reported,  was  $55,577,633, 
which  is  estimated  to  be  an  understate- 
ment of  not  more  than  $500,000.  Of  this 
amount  thirty-nine  per  cent  was  supplied 
from  the  public  treasury,  either  in  support 
of  public  institutions,  or  in  subsidies  to 
private  ones,  and  the  income  from  pay  in- 
mates (part  of  which  also  came  trom  pub- 
lic treasuries)  aggregated  $14,848,508, 
twenty-seven  per  cent  of  the  total  cost,  leav- 
ing only  $18,897,624,  or  thirty-four  per 
cent,  which  was  met  by  private  benevolence. 
The  total  cost  of  maintenance  represents 
an  average  expenditure  for  the  year  of  sev- 
enty cents  on  the  part  of  each  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  United  States;  but  the  part 
contributed  by  private  benevolence  required 
a  per  capita  expenditure  of  only  twenty-four 
cents.  Subsidies  are  found  in  all  the  states 
and  territories  except  Idaho,  Nevada  and 
Oklahoma,  ranging  in  amount  from  three 
hundred  dollars  in  Utah  to  over  three  mil- 
lion in  New  York,  and  from  four- tenths  of 
one  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  mainten- 
ance, in  Utah,  to  43.2  per  cent  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  27.8  per  cent  in  Indian 
Territory  and  27.4  in  New  York.  The  rel- 
ative expense  of  caring  for  the  different 
classes  of  dependents  may  be  judged 
roughly  by  the  annual  per  capita  cost,  based 
on  the  number  of  inmates  on  December  31. 
In  other  words,  the  cost  of  365  days'  care 
for  one  person  in  the  five  classes  of  institu- 
tions is  as  follows: 

In   hospitals    $394.00 

In   schools  and  homes  for  the   deaf 

and   blind    239.00 

In  permanent  homes    123.00 

In  permanent  homes  for  adults....  119.00 
In  orphanages  and  children's  homes     109:00 

The  hospitals  are  the  most 
Hospitals.       numerous    group,    numbering 

1,493,  or  35  per  cent  of 
the  4,207  institutions.  A  comparison  with 
the  figures  for  1890  shows  a  remarkable  de- 
velopment in  the  hospital  facilities  and  the 
use  of  hospitals.  Over  half  of  the  1,493 
have  come  into  existence  since  1890.  The 
number  of  patients  under  treatment  at  the 
end  of  the  year  was  over  three  times  as 
great  as  fourteen  years  before.     On  Decern- 
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ber  31,  1904,  one  person  out  of  each  1.115 
in  the  country  was  in  one  of  these  hospitals. 
In  Nevada  and  Oklahoma  there  were  none; 
in  Indian  Territory,  South  Carolina,  and 
Missisippi  the  proportion  was  less  than  one 
to  10,000  of  the  population;  in  Iowa,  one  to 
2,700;  in  Illinois,  about  one  to  1,000;  in 
Massachusetts,  one  to  090;  in  New  York, 
one  to  500;  and  in  New  Mexico,  one  to  308. 
This  does  not  mean  that  there  is  forty 
times  as  much  illness  in  New  Mexico  as  in 
South  Carolina,  twenty  times  as  much  in 
New  York  as  in  Alabama  and  twice  as  much 
as  in  Illinois.  It  does  indicate,  in  a  general 
way,  the  relative  adequacy  and  popularity 
of  hospital  provision  for  the  care  of  the 
eick.  The  large  proportion  of  the  total 
cost  of  maintenance  covered  by  income  from 
pay  patients  (43  per  cent)  would  seem,  at 
the  first  glance,  to  show  that  to  just  that  ex- 
tent the  work  of  these  hospitals  is  not 
"benevolent."  But  while  it  is  true  that  hos- 
pital care,  both  in  these  institutions  and  in 
others  which  could  not  in  any  sense  be 
classed  as  benevolent,  is  more  and  more 
growing  in  favor  with  persons  able  to  pay 
for  medical  treatment,  these  figures  do  not 
prove  the  fact,  if,  as  Mr.  Koren  points  out, 
"in  general  ...  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent the  moneys  ...  do  not  repre- 
sent the  personal  contributions  of  the 
patients  or  their  relatives  and  friends, 
but  the  amounts  collected  from  the 
public  authorities  legally  responsible  for 
their  support."  Such  amounts  are  income 
for  pay  patients  and  not  subsidies  when 
they  are  paid  to  public  institutions,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  state  sanatorium  for  consump- 
tives which  receives  reimbursement  for 
each  patient,  at  a  certain  rate,  from  the 
town  or  county  sending  the  patient;  but 
this  is  only  a  small  amount,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  what  other  sum  of  any  import- 
ance collected  from  public  authorities  can 
be  included  under,  income  from  pay  inmates. 
The  statement  "just  quoted  implies  that 
per  capita  payments  by  the  city  or  county 
for  the  care  of  the  dependents  in  private 
institutions  are  not  classed  as  subsidies.  In 
the  case  of  New  York,  however,  a  compari- 
son of  the  census  figures  with  the  more  de- 
tailed statements  in  the  report  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  indicates  that  the  item 
"income  from  pay  inmates"  in  the  census 
corresponds  to  the  "amount  received  from 
individuals  for  the  support  of  inmates"  in 
the  state  board  report,  and  that  the  sum 
received  from  cities  or  counties  "for  the 
support  of  inmates"  is  included  with '  the 
"amount  of  annual  subsidy  from  public 
funds."  In  the  case  of  New  York,  there- 
fore, the  moneys  collected  from  pay  inmates 
must,  "to  a  very  large  extent,"  represent 
"personal  contributions  of  the  patients  or 
their  relatives  and  friends."  Either  thte 
statement  on  this  point  in  the  analysis  re- 
quires modification  or  the  definition  of  sub- 
sidy has  not  been  uniform  throughout  the 
report. 


In  Utah  and  Oregon  the  income  from  pay 
patients  exceeded  the  cost  of  maintenance; 
in  Indian  Territory,  Nebraska,  North  Da- 
kota, and  Oklahoma,  it  amounted  to  over 
80  per  cent  of  the  cost;  in  nineteen  states, 
to  more  than  50  per  cent  but  less  than 
80;  and  in  the  other  24,  including  Illinois, 
California  and  Minnesota,  to  less  than  50. 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts  and 
Ohio,  come  in  this  last  group,  with  29.0,  29.8, 
36,  and  41.6  per  cent  respectively.  A  hos- 
pital may  still  deserve  to  be  described  as 
a  "benevolent  institution/'  it  is  pointed 
out,  even  if  it  does  receive  income  from  pa- 
tients equal  to,  or  exceeding  its  running  ex- 
penses, because  the  plant  was  originally  a 
gift,  or  because  the  services  of  pnysicians 
are  given  free  of  charge,  or  for  some  sim- 
ilar reason. 

Dispensaries  are  included  in 
Dispensaries,  the  report,  as  "too  conspicu- 
ous a  part  of  the  medical 
charity  to  be  omitted,"  although  they  dif- 
fer from  other  institutions  in  the  respect 
that  the  persons  frequenting  them  are  occa- 
sional visitors  rather  than  inmates."  The 
total  number  discovered,  156,  is  surprisingly 
small,  until  one  realizes  that  the  out-patient 
departments  of  hospitals  are  not  included 
here,  but  only  such  dispensaries  as  are 
separate  institutions.  The  figures  for  dis- 
pensaries, therefore,  give  no  idea  of  the 
amount  of  medical  care  given  in  this  way. 
How  far  short  of  it  they  fall  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  number  of  dis- 
pensaries for  the  state  of  New  York  is  given 
as  forty,  while  there  were  eighty-three  in 
1903,  according  to  the  report  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities,  if  the  out-patient  de- 
partments be  counted  in.  The  expense  of 
conducting  aji  out-patient  (department  is 
probably  included  in  the  financial  statement 
for  the  hospital  of  which  it  is  a  part,  but 
the  number  of  patients  apparently  is  not 
given  at  all.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  it 
would  have  been  "misleading,"  as  Mr.  Ko- 
ren thought,  to  count  out-patient  depart- 
ments as  separate  institutions.  Doubtless, 
it  would  in  many  instances  have  been  impos- 
sible to  get  satisfactory  separate  informa- 
tion about  them,  but  if  it  had  been  possible 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  desirable,  in 
order  that  a  complete  view  might  have  been 
presented  of  the  extent  to  which  medical  care 
is  provided  for  persons  not  requiring,  oi- 
unwilling  to  have,  hospital  treatment. 

Orphanages     and     children's 
Children's       homes  form  the  most  import- 
Institutions.  ■  ..        %, 

ant  class,  numerically,    after 

hospitals.  There  were  1,075  of  these,  about 
one-fourth  of  all  the  institutions.  They  are 
an  older  form  of  benevolence  than  hospi- 
tals, 65  per  cent  of  them  having  been  in 
existence  in  1890,  in  comparison  with  45  per 
cent  of  the  hospitals.  The  population  had 
increased  only  41  per  cent,  in  comparison 
with  218  per  cent  in  that  of  hospitals. 
Only  Arizona,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming  are 
without    an    institution    for    children.     Ne- 
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vada's  one  benevolent  institution  is  in  this 
class;  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Massachusetts 
have  over  fifty  each;  Pennsylvania,  94; 
Ohio,  105;  and  New  York,  147.  Neither  the 
number  of  institutions  in  a  state,  nor  ihe 
ratio  of  children  cared  for  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  state  is  any  safe  index  to  the 
proportion  of  dependent  children  or  to  the 
adequacy  of  the  existing  provision  for  them. 
The  differences  in  these  respects  may  indi- 
cate merely  differences  in  methods  of  care. 
Lack  of  institutional  provision  may  mean 
that  the  dependent  children  are  still  in  the 
almshouses,  or  it  may  mean  that  the 
placing-out  system  is  in  favor.  About  55 
per  cent  of  all  the  children  were  boys,  but  in 
eighteen  states  the  number  of  girls  was  in 
excess,  generally  because  of  the  existence 
of  large  institutions  solely  for  girls.  The 
low  per  capita  cost  of  maintaining  children's 
homes  is  due  in  part  to  the  receipt  of  many 
donations  which  materially  lessen  necessary 
expenditure  but  whose  value  cannot  even  be 
estimated. 

Twenty-two  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance was  covered  by  subsidies,  53.6  per 
cent  in  California  and  51.7  in  New  York. 
The  million  and  a  half  provided  in  this  way 
in  New  York  was  about  70  per  cent  of  the 
total  for  the  country.  Schools  for  the  deaf 
and  blind  are  the  only  class  receiving  a 
larger  percentage  of  their  running  expenses 
in  subsidies  from  the  puolic  treasury.  The 
sum  given  to  hospitals  was  a  little  larger, 
but  amounted  to  only  8  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost.  The  income  from  pay  inmates, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  sufficient  to  defray 
only  about  one-tenth  of  the  cost  of  the  chil- 
dren's institutions.  It  is  not  known  how 
much  of  this  comes  from  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  children,  but  it  seems  not 
unlikely  that  most  of  it  may  be  from  this 
source — from  widowers  able  to  pay  some- 
thing for  the  board  of  their  children,  and 
from  parents  who  put  a  child  in  an  institu- 
tion because  he  is  hard  to  manage,  though 
not  to  the  point  of  delinquency. 

The  day  nurseries  number  166,  sixty-two 
of  them  being  in  New  York,  and  113,  over 
two-thirds,  in  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania.  They  are 
the  most  recent  development  of  all  the  kinds 
of  institutions  considered,  as  only  39  per 
cent  of  them  were  in  existence  in  1890.  They 
are  confined  almost  exclusively  to  large 
cities  and  are  not  found  at  all  in  twenty- 
six  states. 

Both  the  permanent  homes 
H0Adeuits°r       and  tlie  temporary  homes,  for 

adults,  or  adults  and  chil- 
dren, include  a  wide  variety  of  institutions. 
In  the  former  class  are  grouped  homes  for 
the  aged  who  are  able  to  pay  an  entrance 
fee,  up  to  as  much  as  $1,560;  homes  for  the 
aged  who  are  able  to  pay  nothing;  and  a 
number  of  institutions  which  seem  more 
closely  allied  to  hospitals,  homes  for  incur- 
ables, for  cancer  patients,  for  advanced 
cases    of    tuberculosis,    and    for    epilepsy. 


There  is  reason  for  including  such  institu- 
tions in  this  class,  'since  the  idea  of  an 
asylum  is  more  prominent  in  them  than  the 
idea  of  medical  treatment,  but  inasmuch 
as  they  represent  the  provision  for  certain 
kinds  of  illness  they  seem  to  belong  more 
naturally  with  the  hospitals  and  dispensa- 
ries. There  were  753  of  these  permanent 
homes,  with  a  population,  at  the  end  of  1904, 
of  80,346  persons,  5,625  of  them  children. 
The  men  outnumbered  the  women  by  three 
to  one,  largely  because  of  the  Soldiers' 
Homes,  but  also  because  old  women  are 
more  apt  to  be  cared  for  by  relatives  than 
old    men.  - 

Some  of  the  449  temporary  homes  are 
"mere  overnight  shelters  for  wayfarers; 
others  are  in  the  nature  of  general  rescue 
homes  for  all  classes  of  unfortunates;  still 
others  have  as  their  peculiar  mission  the 
reclamation  of  wayward  girls  and  fallen 
women;  some  are  on  the  border  line  be- 
tween rescue  homes  and  lodging  houses  un- 
der benevolent  auspices."  Here,  again,  some 
institutions  are  found  which  might  be  looked 
for  among  hospitals — two  or  three  camps 
for  consumptives  in  the  early  stages,  and 
all  of  the  convalescent  homes,  and  the  homes 
for  inebriates. 

The  inmates  on  the  first  and  last  day  of 
the  year  consisted  of  about  12,000  women, 
8,000  children,  and  5,000  men.  In  the  num- 
ber of  admissions  during  the  year,  however, 
the  men  outnumbered  the  women  by  six  to 
one.  This  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
semi-reformatory  institutions  for  women,  on 
the  one  hand,  where  the  average  stay  is  com- 
paratively long,  and  the  lodging-houses  for 
men,  on  the  other,  where  the  entire  stay 
is  frequently  a  single  night. 

The  schools  and  homes  for  the  deaf  and 
blind,  the  last  and  smallest  class  of  institu- 
tions, numbered  115,  of  which  66  are  sup- 
ported and  managed  by  thirty-eight  states. 
There  were  14,731  pupPs  in  these  schools 
at  the  end  of  1904,  1,950  in  New  York,  1,162 
in  Pennsylvania,  836  in  Ohio,  and  810  in 
Illinois.  The  relative  stability  of  this  pop- 
ulation is  shown  by  the  fact  that  only  half 
as  many  were  admitted  during  the  year  as 
were  remaining  in  the  institutions  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Sixty-one  of  the  institu- 
tions were  for  the  deaf,  thirty-nine  for 
the  blind,  and  fifteen  for  both.  Arizona, 
Delaware,  Idaho,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Mexico,  Vermont,  and  Wyoming  had 
no  special  provision  for  either  class. 

Scope  of  We  end  witG  a  sense  of  dis- 
Government  satisfaction,  not  with  the  way 
statistics.  ^jg  report  has  been  han- 
dled, but  with  the  circumstances  which  de- 
termined its  scope.  It  seems  at  least  unfor- 
tunate that  our  statistics  about  charitable 
agencies  are  in  so  rudimentary  a  state  that 
it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  a  directory  of 
the  institutions  themselves,  resolutely  put- 
ting aside  all  temptation  to  find  out  any- 
thing about  the  inmates,  except  whether 
they   were   men,   women,   or   children.     But 
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since  this  is  the  case  we  may  congratulate 
ourselves  that  it  has  been  recognized  and 
that  the  fundamental  work  has  been  begun. 
It  seems  worse  than  unfortunate,  in  the 
view  of  social  workers,  that  the  collection 
of  statistics  about  the  special  classes  is 
limited  by  the  Census  Act  to  inmates  of 
institutions.  What  we  want  to  have  is  a 
complete  survey  of  the  dependent  and  de- 
linquent classes,  and  the  ways  in  which 
they  are  taken  care  of,  whether  by  pub- 
lic departments  or  private  organizations, 
whether  in  institutions,  or  in  their  own 
homes,  or  in  foster  homes,  or  "boarded  out." 
The  number  of  institutions,  and  the  number 
of  children  in  them,  is  of  little  significance 
unless  we  may  know  also  how  many  are 
under  the  charge  of  placing-out  agencies, 
how  many  are  in  the  almshouses,  and  even 
how  many  are  kept  out  of  institutions  by 
help  given  to  their  families  in  their  own 
homes.  The  extent  of  hospital  provision, 
its  cost  and  its  character,  is  only  one  part, 
though  the  most  important  part,  of  the  in- 
formation we  need  in  order  to  form  a  judg- 
ment as  to  the  adequacy  of  our  provision 
for  the  sick. 

What  we  should  like  to  know  is  the  total 
number  of  persons  in  need  of  medical  care 
which  they  cannot  afford  to  provide  for 
themselves;  the  kind  of  care  they  need,  in  a 
general  way;  how  far  existing  provision 
meets  these  needs;  where  the  worst  defi- 
ciencies are;  and  the  relative  value  of  dif- 
ferent ways  of  meeting  the  same  need. 
Similarly,  in  regard  to  children,  we  need 
information  about  the  total  number  re- 
quiring to  be  provided  for  outside  their  own 
families,  and  facts  about  the  various  meth- 
ods in  vogue  that  will  enable  us  to  judge, 
more  definitely  than  we  can  now,  as  to  their 
cost  and  results.  Many  of  these  things  are 
impossible  to  find  out  and  others  are  not 
within  the  scope  of  a  government  inquiry, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  we  should  like  to 
know  them. 

An  investigation  into  the  total  cost  of 
caring  for  the  different  classes  of  depend- 
ents and  delinquents,  which  is  believed  to 
be  within  the  scope  of  the  census  bureau  as 
defined  by  the  present  law,  would  be  of 
practical  value.  The  amendment  that  has 
been  suggested  to  the  present  law   (the  act 


of  March  6,  1902,  establishing  a  permanent 
census  bureau)  would  make  possible  further 
investigations  which  are  most  desirable. 
This  amendment  provides  for  a  biennial  re- 
port dealing  with  the  movement  of  popula- 
tion in  institutions,  and  it  authorizes  the 
enumeration,  in  restricted  fireas,  of  de- 
pendent and  delinquent  classes  outside  in- 
stitutions, and  inquiries  into  the  work  of 
charity  organization  societies  and  other 
benevolent  associations  which  function  as 
institutions,  and  of  state  and  municipal  de- 
partments which  administer  out-door  relief. 
The  former  provision  would  ensure  that 
the  work  done  in  this  report  of  benevolent 
institutions  should  not  be  wasted,  and  the 
latter  would  give  authority  for  the  supple- 
mentary studies  which  are  needed  for  their 
own  sake  and  also  to  bring  out  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  facts  about  institutions.  It  will 
be  no  easy  task,  after  this  amendment  has 
been  passed,  to  devise  methods  for  obtain- 
ing the  desired  information  from  so  hetero- 
geneous a  body  of  organizations.  It  will  be 
difficult,  but  not  impossible,  and  the  first 
step  is  to  secure  the  necessary  authoriza- 
tion to  make  the  attempt 

In  the  case  of  these  organizations,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  institutions,  more  can  be 
done  to  improve  their  records  by  persistent, 
repeated  inquiries  for  the  same  information 
from  a  department  of  the  government  than 
in  any  other  way.  It  has  repeatedly  been 
demonstrated  that  a  group  of  organizations 
can  be  brought  to  a  certain  degree  of  uni- 
formity in  their  reports  by  simply  keep- 
ing at  them,  if  there  is  some  authority  be- 
hind the  inquiries.  It  does  not  seem  unrea- 
sonable to  hope  that  the  census  bureau, 
with  the  extensions  of  authority  just  indi- 
cated, may  be  able,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
aeons,  to  secure  records  susceptible  of  com- 
bination   and    comparison. 

The  time  will  be  long,  at  best,  before  we 
have  the  information  about  social  condi- 
tions and  social  work  which  is  indispensable 
to  intelligent  action,  but  it  will  be  shortened 
if  we  can  see  clearly  what  the  ideal  is  and 
can  work  consciously  for  it,  and  it  is  most 
encouraging  that  so  good  a  beginning  has 
at  last  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 
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ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS  ADDRESSES 


CONSUMPTION   AND   CIVILIZATION" 

Reviewed    by    Christopher   Easton 


This  work,1  though  burdened  by  a  too  am- 
bitious title,  is  really  a  very  valuable  com- 
pilation of  the  facts  of  the  present  day  anti- 
tuberculosis campaign  in  this  and  other 
countries.  Indeed,  it  is  a  handbook,  a  some- 
what larger  one  than  that  published  some 
time  ago  by  the  New  York  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society  and  brought  up  to  date,  and 
will  doubtless  prove  indispensable  for  the 
next  five  years  to  all  engaged  in  the  admin- 
istrative control  of  tuberculosis  and  the 
popular  educational  movement  to  combat  it. 
The  author  has  shown  considerable  skill  in 
combining  a  multitude  of  quotations,  para- 
phrases and  original  accounts  of  various  ex- 
periments, statistical  facts,  and  other  data 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  very  readable 
book.  The  classification  is  quite  an  elaborate 
one — 15  parts,  87  chapters,  9  appendices,  and 
an  index.  The  order  of  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  the  usual  one — prevalence,  preven- 
tion, cure.  The  classification  is  logical  and 
detailed — perhaps  too  much  so.  It  repre- 
sents the  form  of  unity  which  the  author  has 
thrown  over  a  mass  of  unrelated  materials. 
In  completeness,  accuracy  and  fairness  to 
those  engaged  in  the  movement  this  sum- 
mary of  existing  measures  is  an  admirable 
one.  The  usefulness  of  such  a  compendium 
is,  however,  naturally  limited  to  a  term  of 
years,  for  the  anti-tuberculosis  campaign  is 
continually  advancing,  making  use  of  new 
methods  and  better  adapting  old  methods 
to  its  purposes. 

The  personality  of  the  author  appears  all 
through  the  book,  making  it  unusually  read- 
able for  one  of  its  kind.  Each  division 
and  chapter  is  headed  by  a  quotation  from 
some  great  thinker,  and  binding,  printing 
and  illustrations  all  add  to  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  book. 

The  preface  states  that  the  work  is  ad- 
dressed both  to  the  physician  and  the  lay- 
man, but  we  imagine  that  it  will  prove  more 
valuable  to  the  latter.  Matters  of  a  tech- 
nical nature  are  treated  in  the  appendices. 
There  is  a  medical  resume  at  the  close  of 
the  book,  and  the  author  throughout  takes 
a  very  moderate  position  on  disputed  med- 
ical and  sociological  points,  such  as  the 
influence  of  heredity,  marriage  of  consump- 

Wonsumption  ;  Its  Relation  to  Man  and  His  Civi- 
lization; Its  Prevention  and  Cure:  John  Bessner 
Huber.     536  pp.     For  price,   see  facing    449. 
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tives,  infection  from  milk,  use  of  drugs  in 
treatment,  the  role  of  the  general  practi- 
tioner, and  the  extent  of  public  hospital 
care.  We  especially  recommend  to  the 
reader  his  treatment  oi  (Part  3)  predispo- 
sitions to  tuberculosis  and  (Part  5)  the 
home. 

If  any  criticism  is  called  for  it  is  of  the 
title.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  facts  as  to 
the  relation  of  consumption  to  human  affairs 
through  the  centuries  are  sufficiently  well 
known  to  make  possible  the  writing  by  any- 
one of  a  treatise  on  consumption  and  civili- 
zation. Certainly  the  author  has  not  done 
it  in  the  two  divisions  of  the  book  devoted 
to  it;  namely,  Part  1,  general  consideration, 
and  Part  15,  sociological  resume.  The  bulk 
of  the  book  between  these  first  and  last 
parts  is  as  above  stated  an  account  of  the 
present  anti-tuberculosis  movement.  In 
Part  1  the  author  attempts  to  show  the  in- 
fluence of  the  disease  on  human  evolution 
and  upon  literature,  the  arts,  etc.  He  is 
more  successful  in  the  latter  undertaking 
than  in  the  former,  his  philosophical  reason- 
ing being  somewhat  obscure.  In  Part  15 
we  have  his  summing  up  of  the  social  situ- 
ation so  far  as  tuberculosis  is  concerned. 
He  shows  an  undoubted  bias  toward  an  indi- 
vidualistic conception  of  society.  At  the 
same  time  he  fairly  states  that  the  socio- 
logical conclusions  are  his  own  opinions. 
Some  of  his  statements  are  rather  too  sweep- 
ing— for  example,  "It  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
which  has  been  the  supremest  influence 
in  shaping  civilization  during  the  twenty 
centuries  past,  a  Spirit  which  has,  on  the 
whole,  prevailed  over  all  else  that  has  been 
antagonistic  to  it."  Also  the  following:  "I 
discern  with  gratification  that  indiscriminate 
charity  and  other  enervating  factors  have 
not  altogether  dissipated  the  integrity  of  the 
individual — absolutely  the  one  and  only 
force  upon  which  civilization  can  be  based. 
If  the  human  unit  be  deteriorated  it  were 
vain  indeed  to  expect  alleviation  of  untoward 
conditions." 

His  social  idealism,  which  crops  out  at 
every  hand,  is  clearly  that  of  a  by-gone 
stage  of  American  civilization.  He  charges 
that  much  that  is  done  for  consumptives 
and  all  sick  persons  is  paternalistic,  sub- 
versive of  the  moral  stamina  of  the  indi- 
vidual, etc.,  etc.     But  a  consideration  of  the 
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social  effects  of  practical  measures  to  eradi- 
cate tuberculosis  must  certainly  go  back  to 
the  social  causes  of  the  disease.  We  who 
are  interested  in  tuberculosis  work  are  not 
called  on  to  decide  whether  the  great  social 
evil  known  as  tuberculosis  is  one  of  the 
products  of  a  disintegrating  individualism 
or  of  an  approaching  paternalism.  We  know 
the  problem  is  here,  immense  in  its  propor- 
tions and  ghastly  in  the  amount  of  suffering 
it  entails,  and  it  is  our  part  to  seek  out 
and  apply  the  best  workable  remedies.  To 
be  sure,  Dr.  Huber  does,  for  the  most  part, 
seek  out  and  apply  the  best  workable  reme- 
dies and  support  the  main  features  of  anti- 
tuberculosis work.  His  theories  have  not 
led  him  to  oppose  practical  measures,  and 


indeed  he  himself  has  played  quite  a  part 
in  active  anti-tuberculosis  work.  Hence  the 
lack  of  consistency  between  his  sociological 
views  and  his  sociological  performance  need 
not  give  any  concern,  and  does  not  limit  the 
value  of  his  book. 

His  analysis  of  antagonistic  social  and 
political  factors  strikes  a  truer  note.  Cor- 
rupt municipal  politics,  an  unrighteous  tar- 
iff, industrial  monopolies,  the  lowering  of 
business  standards,  grasping  landlordism 
and  the  other  factors  bringing  about  an 
economic  condition  which  he  regards  as  the 
chief  underlying  cause  of  the  plague — the 
effects  of  these  things  are  well  described 
and  given  due  weight. 


SOCIAL  DISEASES  AND   MARRIAGE' 

Reviewed   by   L.  L.  DocK 
Secretary    International    Council    of  Nurses 


If  prevention  is  indeed  better  than  cure — 
and  if  the  social  forces  working  for  social 
betterment  are  seeking  construction  instead 
of  reparative  activities,  then  it  must  soon  be 
recognized  that  the  most  urgently  pressing 
and  fundamental  of  all  lines  of  prevention 
is  the  study  and  practice  of  child  culture. 

As  the  study  of  the  soil  is  to  the  culture 
of  plants  and  flowers,  so  to  the  culture  of 
the  child  is  the  study  of  reproduction  in  the 
human  race.  How  mad  would  the  agricul- 
turist be  considered  if  he  deliberately 
sowed  among  his  young  crops  the  seeds  of 
deadly  parasitic  weeds  and  insects!  How 
insane  the  rose-grower  who  introduced 
among  his  roses  their  most  fatal  enemies! 

This  is  what  man  does — man,  the  most  in- 
tellectual and  the  most  stupid  of  all  created 
beings — man,  the  most  educated  and  most 
ignorant  product  of  nature — this  is  what  he 
does  to  his  most  valuable  crop — this  is  what 
he  does  to  his  children. 

It  is  high  time  that  a  book  should  have 
appeared,  dealing,  in  plain  and  explicit 
terms — not  too  excessively  technical  for  the 
intelligent  lay  reader  and  yet  clothed  in  all 
the  dignity  of  a  noble  science — with  this 
most  fundamental  and  most  neglected  study. 
Such  a  book  is  Dr.  Morrow's  Social  Diseases 
and  Marriage.1  Is  it  not  a  striking  evidence 
of  the  stupidity  of  popular  ignorance  upon 
this  grave  subject,  that  Dr.  Morrow,  before 
proceeding  to  show  the  immense  and  appall- 
ing extent  of  misery  and  suffering  arising 
from  venereal  diseases,  should  say  in  his 
preface,  'At  the  pr'esent  day  an  author  in 
presenting  a  new  work  in  any  department  of 
medicine  may  find  himself  embarrassed  by 
the  fact  that  the  need  of  it  is  not  apparent, 
in   view  of  existing  treatises  on   the   same 

1Social  Diseases  and  Marriage,  by  Prince  A. 
Morrow,  M.  D.  390  pp.  For  price,  see  facing 
page  449. 


subject.  No  such  embarrassment  confronts 
the  author  of  a  work  on  social  disease  and 
marriage.  There  is  no  comprehensive  treat- 
ise in  one  language  upon  this  subject  which 
has  such  important  interests  from  both  a 
medical  and  social  point  of  view." 

Syphilis  and  gonorrhoea  have  always  been 
known  to  the  medical  profession,  but  within 
the  past  twenty-five  years  "there  have  been 
many  important  advances  made  in  our 
knowledge  of  syphilis,  especially  of  the  late 
manifestations  of  hereditary  syphilis,  and 
the  etiological  relationship  of  this  disease 
with  a  vast  complexus  of  morbid  conditions 
grouped  under  the  general  title  of  'para- 
syphilitic'  affections,  which  have  served  to 
emphasize  its  significance  as  a  social  dan- 
ger. 

"Twenty-five  years  ago  the  no  less  impor- 
tant relations  of  gonorrhoea  with  marriage 
were  practically  ignored.  *  *  *  With  the 
discovery  of  the  gonococcus  and  its  identi- 
fication as  the  active  pathogenetic  agent  in  a 
large  number  of  local,  generalized  infections, 
the  field  of  its  morbid  phenomena  has  been 
greatly  amplified. 

"Within  the  past  two  decades  no  coccus 
has  so  grown  in  significance  *  *  *  as 
the  coccus  of  Neisser.  Of  especial  interest 
in  connection  with  the  objects  of  this  study 
is  the  important  role  of  the  gonococcus  in 
determining  serious  pelvic  disease  in  women. 
Modern  science  has  taught  us  that  in  view 
of  its  extensive  prevalence,  its  conservation 
of  virulence,  after  apparent  cure,  and  its 
tendency  to  invade  the  uterus  and  annexial 
organs,  with  results  often  dangerous  to  life 
and  destructive  to  the  reproductive  capacity 
of  the  woman,  gonorrhoea  overshadows  syph- 
ilis in  importance  as  a  social  peril." 

With  this  prelude  Dr.  Morrow  introduces 
his  study  of  marriage  and  venereal  diseases, 
in  which,  with  the  utmost  earnestness,  im- 
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pressive  scientific  accuracy  and  high  ethical 
purpose,  he  proceeds  to  detail  with  every 
support  of  contemporary  technical  study,  sta- 
tistical exactitude,  and  the  experience  of  a 
master,  all  the  phases  of  social  contamina- 
tion from  this  source,  its  meaning  in  the 
study  of  child  culture  and  the  possibilities  of 
prophylaxis. 

"It  is  no  exaggeration,"  he  declares,  "to 
state  that  every  year  in  this  country  thou- 
sands of  men  carry  to  the  marriage  bed  the 
germs  of  disease  destined  to  wreck  the 
health  and  lives  of  their  wives  and  children. 

"It  is  not  because  men  are  so  lacking  in 
conscience  or  sensibility  that  they  perpetrate 
these  crimes  against  the  women  they  have 
vowed  to  love,  cherish  and  protect;  it  is 
largely  from  ignorance,  from  false  and  er- 
roneous ideas  of  the  dangerous  nature  and 
far-reaching  consequences  of  their  disease — 
and  for  which  the  medical  profession  is  in 
some  degree  responsible." 

We  will  not  attempt  in  this  brief  review 
to  summarize  the  studies  of  Dr.  Morrow  in 
his  Part  I.,  gonorrhoea  and  marriage,  and 
Part  II.,  syphilis  and  marriage,  for  it  would 
indeed  be  impossible  to  do  so;  they  must 
be  read  in  their  entirety,  pondered,  and  so 
converted  into  impulse  to  wise  and  rational 
reformation.  His  Part  III.,  dealing  with  so- 
cial prophylaxis,  educational  measures,  ad- 
ministrative measures  and  sanitary  meas- 
ures, is  of  especial  interest  to  us  from  our 
concern  in  the  social  well-being. 

With  the  unerring  keen  edge  of  the  sur- 
geon's knife,  Dr.  Morrow  lays  bare  the  "con- 
spiracy of  silence"  on  the  part  of  the  public 
press,  the  clergy,  and  public  educators  in  re- 
lation to  these  diseases — the  cowardly  and 
supine  attitude  of  parents;  the  indifference 
of  society;  the  survival  of  the  old  conception 
of  the  moral  etiology  of  disease;  the  debased 


and  hypocritical  petition  of  respectable  wo- 
men, who,  tacitly  upholding  the  double  stan- 
dard of  morals,  "open  the  doors  to  the  char- 
tered libertine  but  bar  and  bolt  them  against 
his  victim." 

For  the  correction  of  this  evil,  he  says,  so- 
ciety has  at  least  one  powerful  weapon — so- 
cial ostracism  of  the  libertine.  But  his  best 
hope  is  in  educational  measures, — by  hygien- 
ic education,  and  moral  education,  fearless- 
ly, openly,  candidly,  and  most  seriously  car- 
ried on. 

Administrative  measures  are  more  indirect 
than  direct.  The  regulation  ofNvice  by  the 
state  is  useless,  because  it  does  not  segregate 
the  male  prostitute.  The  harsh  measures 
of  older  codes  are  vain — but  the  state  "can 
establish  more  stringent  laws  for  safeguard- 
ing minors  by  raising  the  age  of  legal  con- 
sent. It  can,  by  contributing  to  the  better 
housing  of  the  poor,  by  preventing  promis- 
cuity of  occupation  of  young  men  and  young 
women  in  factories  and  workshops,  and  by 
establishing  reformatories  and  homes  for  the 
rescue  and  restoration  to  honorable  life  of 
fallen  women,  accomplish  a  vast  deal  *  * 
*.  It  can  repress,  or  rather  suppress  char- 
latanism, which  scatters  broadcast  its  de- 
ceptive literature." 

Dr.  Morrow  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  the 
state  may  demand  as  a  preliminary  condi- 
tion to  granting  a  marriage  license  a  medi- 
cal certificate  that  both  parties  are  free  from 
any  contagious  sexual  disease,  and  also  that 
it  may  impose  a  civil  and  penal  responsibil- 
ity for  the  transmission  of  venereal  disease 
in  marriage.  Such  a  law  exists  in  several 
European  countries.  He  would,  moreover, 
greatly  extend  the  present  powers  and  pres- 
ent activities  of  health  boards  in  relation  to 
venereal  diseases. 


THE    NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS    MOVEMENT1 


The  size  of  the  volume  incorporating  the 
proceedings  of  its  first  annual  meeting  sug- 
gests that  the  National  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  was 
not  organized  prematurely.  It  required 
eighty-two  cubic  inches  of  paper,  split  up 
into  448  pages,  covered  with  something  like 
150,000  words,  to  record  what  was  ready  to 
be  given  to  the  public  before  the  Associa- 
tion had  been  in  active  operation  six  months. 
Evidently  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
study  had  been  going  on  and  would  have 
continued  to  go  on  if  no  society  had  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  it, 
and  the  most  important  function  of  the  Na- 
tional Association,  in  relation  to  the  first 
object  stated  in  its  title,  is  to  act  as  a  me- 
dium through  which  the  results  of  this 
study  may  reach  a  wider  audience  and  may 

transactions  of  the  First  Two  Annual  Meetings 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Study  and 
Prevention    of   Tuberculosis. 


be  more  quickly  applied  to  the  work  of  pre- 
vention. The  Association  will  also  serve, 
through  the  opportunities  for  conference 
which  it  affords,  to  influence  the  direction 
which  study  will  take. 

At  first  glance  it  seems  that  the  bulk 
of  the  volume  is  taken  up  with  papers  of 
a  scientific  and  technical  character  adapted 
only  to  the  professional  medical  mind.  The 
proceedings  of  the  two  general  meetings  and 
of  the  sociological  section  occupy  less  than 
a  quarter  of  the  book,  while  the  papers  pre- 
sented at  the  pathological  and  bacteriologi- 
cal section  fill  122  pages,  and  those  at  the 
clinicial  and  climatological  section  nearly 
two  hundred.  The  impression  given  by  the 
first  glance  is,  however,  corrected  by  a  lit- 
tle further  scrutiny.  The  table  of  contents 
shows  that  practically  all  of  the  discussion 
in  the  last-mentioned  section  is  of  interest 
to  laymen  as  well  as  to  physicians.  A  lay- 
man can  appreciate  the  desirability  of  uni- 
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formity  in  nomenclature,  though  he  is  not 
qualified  to  advise  about  it.  He  feels  the 
need  for  a  definition  of  "incipient"  though 
he  could  not  decide  where  to  draw  the  line. 
He  is  not  competent  to  decide,  unaided,  what 
facts  should  be  embodied  in  an  educational 
leaflet,  but  he  may  have  had  experiences 
that  would  make  his  help  most  valuable  in 
finding  the  best  way  to  state  the  facts  fur- 
nished by  physicians.  The  other  papers 
in  this  section  deal  with  experience 
in  treatment  in  various  places  and  un- 
der various  circumstances,  the  influence 
of  climate,  the  effect  of  tuberculous  patients 
on  the  community  to  which  they  go  in 
search  of  health,  the  necessity  for  detention 
institutions  for  certain  kinds  of  patients, 
and  similar  subjects,  all  of  which  are  of  in- 
terest to  the  layman,  and  on  which  it  is 
desirable  that  he  should  be  more  or  less  in- 
formed. 

The  subjects  of  the  papers  in  the  patho- 
logical and  bacteriological  section,  as  they 
are  stated  in  the  table  of  contents,  are 
somewhat  forbidding,  but  the  papers  them- 
selves prove  to  be  intelligible  to  the  lay 
mind.  The  researches  for  some  means  of 
producing  immunity  against  tuberculosis  are 
perhaps  the  most  attractive  to  non-profes- 
sionals interested  in  the  work  of  prevention, 
and  the  results  reported  seem  to  be  encour- 
aging. It  is  easy  to  believe  that  there  was 
ample  justification  for  the  general  opinion 
expressed  at  the  time,  that  the  papers  in 
this  section  "established  the  standing  of 
the  scientific  work  which  is  being  done  in 
America  on  this  subject." 

A  general  account  of  the  meeting,  the 
happy  auspices  under  which  it  opened,  the 
enthusiasm  which  attended  it,  and  the  pro- 
gram of  the  sessions  in  detail  was  given 
to  readers  of  Charities  at  the  time.  Dr. 
Trudeau's  presidential  address;  the  plea  of 
Mr.  Folks,  as  chairman  of  the  sociological 
section,  for  adequate  expenditures  in  doing 
what  we  know  ought  to  be  done  if  we  are 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  tuberculosis 
problem;  and  the  practical  working  pro- 
gram, outlined  by  Mr.  Devine,  for  the  guid- 
ance of  organizations  for  the  prevention  of 
tuberculosis  appeared  in  full  in  the  issue  of 
June  3,  1905.  The  other  two  subjects  on 
the  program  of  the  sociological  section  were 
concerned  with  details  of  the  work  of  cure 
and  of  prevention.  William  H.  Baldwin,  of 
Washington,  .reviewed  the  progress  that 
America  has  made,  especially  in  the  last  few 
years,  in  providing  sanatorium  care  for  the 
cure  of  consumptives;  and  Dr.  Bracken's 
paper,  discussed  by  representatives  of  the 
Pullman  Company  and  important  railroads, 
considered  the  "real  but  unnecessary  dan- 
ger" of  tubercular  infection  which  exists  in 
public  conveyances. 

The  proceedings  of  the  1906  meeting,  held 
in  Washington  again  in  the  middle  of  May, 
are  almost  ready  for  the  public.     It  seems 


probable,  from  the  six  hundred  and  more 
pages  of  proof-sheets  before  us,  that  this 
volume  may  exceed  the  first  one  in  cubic 
contents.     It   is   at  least   equal   in   interest. 

At  the  second  meeting  two  new  sections 
were  introduced,  one  on  surgery  and  one  on 
tuberculosis  in  children,  and  the  three 
original  ones  were  continued.  The  papers 
presented  in  the  Sociological  Section  have 
been  reviewed  in  Chabities  and  The  Com- 
mons at  some  length  (June  23,  1906).  The 
general  opening  meeting  was  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  the  National  Association  with  the 
Association  of  American  Physicians.  The 
papers  that  evening  were  a  vice-presidential 
address  by  Dr.  Lawrence  F.  Flick,  in  the 
absence  of  the  president,  Dr.  Biggs,  and  a 
learned  discussion,  by  Dr.  Simon  Flexner, 
of  New  York,  on  immunity  in  tuberculosis. 
Dr.  Flexner  reviewed  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  "knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  bacterial  immunity,"  which  he  ranks  with 
"efficient  efforts  at  suppression  of  the 
causes"  of  tuberculosis.  Dr.  Flick  outlined 
the  work  of  the  National  Association  dur- 
ing the  year,  speaking  especially  of  the 
plans  that  were  being  made  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  International  Congress  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  in 
1908,  the  inauguration  of  tuberculosis  exhi- 
bitions in  the  large  cities  of  the  country, 
and  the  creation  of  an  advisory  council  of 
the  association.  Through  the  advisory 
council,  which  held  its  first  meeting  the 
next  day,  it  is  hoped  to  bring  into  closer 
relations  not  only  societies  working  for 
prevention,  but  also  hospitals  and  sanatoria 
and  boards  of  health.  From  a  statement  of 
the  work  which  the  National  Association 
has  before  it,  Dr.  Flick  turned  to  the  ques- 
tion of  how  it  is  "equipped  to  carry  out 
this  great  program,"  answering  this  ques- 
tion by  an  analysis  of  the  membership  roll. 
Sixty-six  per  cent  of  the  members  he  found 
to  be  physicians,  five  per  cent  women,  two 
per  cent  college  professors,  and  one  per 
cent  clergymen.  The  necessity  for  enlist- 
ing the  interest  of  the  clergy,  the  lawyers 
and  judges,  the  bankers,  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  and,  to  put  it  briefly,  of  ev- 
ery woman  and  man  of  any  influence,  in  the 
work  of  the  Association,  was  forcefully  ex- 
pressed. 

These  two  volumes  are  of  much  value  to 
the  social  worker,  for  they  contain  state- 
ments by  the  highest  authorities  on  many 
phases  of  the  subject.  If  the  promise  of 
the  first  two  meetings  is  fulfilled  the 
series  of  reports  of  the  Association's  meet- 
ings will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  con- 
stitute the  standard  work  of  reference  in 
regard  to  what  is  being  done  in  America 
both  in  scientific  research  and  in  applica- 
tion of  our  knowledge  to  social  measures 
for  diminishing  the  prevalence  of  tubercu- 
losis. 
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THE    BITTER     CRY    OF    THE     CHILDREN 

Reviewed  by  Mary  "Willcox  Glenn. 

Baltimore 


Of  the  Bitter  Cry  of  the  Children1  it  may 
be  said,  as  was  said  by  Canon  Scott  Hol- 
land of  another  book  which  was  born  of  the 
perplexity  of  the  social  problem,  that  "It 
has  been  wrung  at  white  heat  out  of  the 
furnace  of  pity."  The  intensity  of  the  feel- 
ing that  underlies  the  Bitter  Cry  of  the  Chil- 
dren commands  our  sympathy  with  the  au- 
thor and  with  the  unfortunate  little  ones 
whom  he  brings  in  such  appalling  array  be- 
fore us.  It  is  well  that  the  subject  should 
be  put  before  the  reading  public  in  its  full- 
ness, that  the  public  should  be  spared  no 
detail,  that  it  should  be  forced  to  realize 
how  through  sheer  ignorance  there  is  con- 
summated an  appalling  sacrifice  of  child 
life. 

But  does  Mr.  Spargo's  method  of  present- 
ing the  appalling  subject  "mark  the  begin- 
ning of  an  epoch  of  deeper  study  and  of 
sounder  philanthropy?"  Doubtless  in  a 
later  edition  Mr.  Spargo  will  drop  the  final 
chapter,  "Blossoms  and  Babies,"  which  is  an 
exotic  and,  because  of  its  foreigness,  cheap- 
ens the  book  as  a  whole.  The  special  point 
made  in  that  final  chapter,  the  futility  of 
charitable  activity  based  on  an  ignorance  of 
actual  conditions,  is  as  timely  now  as  it  was 
when  many  years  ago  the  sanest  of  philan- 
thropic workers  warned  against  "superficial- 
izing  over  a  whole  city."  But  fine  writing 
will  not  educate  the  superficial.  Literature 
makes  strange  yoke  fellows.  The  possibil- 
ity of  incompatible  union  is  driven  home 
in  this  work  by  the  juxtaposition  of  meta- 
phor and  reference  to  blue  book  authorities; 
by  statistical  deductions  based  on  an  elabor- 
ate system  of  conjecture  and  on  the  cita- 
tion of  figures  taken  from  governmental 
reports;  by  "quotations  from  a  newspaper  re- 
port of  an  interview",  from  Aristotle  and 
from  C.  Hanford  Henderson. 

One  cannot  lay  too  great  emphasis  on  the 

(*)  The  Bitter  Cry  of  the  Children,  by  John  Spargo; 
with  introduction  by  Robert  Hunter.  For  price, 
see   facing,    p.    449. 
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need  of  getting  at  the  actual  status  of  the 
children  of  our  country.  The  regulation 
of  mid-wife  practice,  the  causes  of  infant 
mortality,  the  regulation  of  the  milk  supply 
of  cities,  the  result  of  allowing  mothers  to 
be  withdrawn  from  being  the  home  makers 
to  become  the  bread-winners,  the  actual  de- 
gree of  failure  of  our  public  school  system 
to  reach  the  minds  because  of  the  ill-nour- 
ished bodies  of  the  children,  the  waste  of 
prospective  ability  due  to  immature  labor, 
these  are  burning  and  compelling  questions 
which  must  be  carefully  studied  so  that  we 
may  have  reliable  answers.  The  effort  that 
is  being  made  at  the  instigation  of  the  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee  to  have  Con- 
gress establish  a  national  children's  bu- 
reau should  be  sustained  by  every  thought- 
ful person  who  has  come  to  realize  through 
practical  experience  the  meagreness  of  the 
data  we  hold;  but  is  our  sum  of  knowledge 
enlarged  or  enriched  by  such  leaps  at  fig- 
ures as  are  made  in  the  following  quotations? 

"If  we  make  an  arbitrary  allowance  of  20 
per  cent,  to  account  for  the  slight  improve- 
ment shown  by  the  death-rates  and  for  other 
differences,  and  regard  30  per  cent  of  the 
infantile  death  rate  as  being  due  to  socially 
preventable  causes,  instead  of  50  per  cent, 
as  in  the  case  of  England,  we  have  an  ap- 
palling total  of  more  than  95,000  unnec- 
essary deaths  in  a  single  year.  And  of 
those  socially  preventable  causes  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  various  phases  of 
poverty  represent  fully  85  per  cent,  giv- 
ing an  annual  sacrifice  to  poverty  of  prac- 
tically 80,000  baby  lives"   (p.  13). 

And  later   (p.  52) : 

"Six  physicians  of  large  obstetrical  expe- 
rience were  asked  to  estimate  what  percent- 
age of  the  still  born  should  ue  ascribed  to 
the  influence  of  poverty,  and  the  average  of 
their  replies  was  60  per  cent.  That  may  be 
an  over-estimate,  or  it  may  be,  and  prob- 
ably is,  an  under-estimate.  *  *  *  It  means 
that  to  the  80,000  babies  annually  devoured 
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by  the  wolf  of  poverty  must  be  added 
another  45,000  killed  by  the  same  cruel  foe 
in  the  passage  of  the  race  from  the  womb 
of  dependence  to  a  separate  existence." 

And  p.  545: 

"I  am  convinced  that  the  number  of  chil- 
dren under  fifteen  years  of  age  who  work  is 
much  larger  than  the  official  figures  (1,752,- 
187)  give,  notwithstanding  that  these  are 
supposed  to  give  the  number  of  all  workers 
under  sixteen  years  of  age.  It  would,  I 
think,  be  quite  within  the  mark  to  say  that 
the  number  of  child  workers  under  fifteen 
is  at  least  2,250,000." 

Mr.  Spargo  cites  frequently  the  work  of 
the  British  Interdepartmental  Committee  on 
Physical  Deterioration,  and  it  is  encourag- 
ing to  have  our  attention  called  to  the  fact 
brought  out  by  that  committee  that  poor 
and  rich  get  an  equal  start  in  life,  that  the 
"poorest  and  most  ill-nurtured  women  bring 
forth  as  hale  and  strong-looking  babies  as 
those  in  the  very  best  conditions."  (*)  But 
in  citing  the  evidence  of  the  committee,  em- 
phasis is  not  laid  by  our  author  on  the  fact 
that  what  is  "characteristic  of  the  evidence 
as  a  whole  is  that  hardly  any  proposition  is 
advanced  for  which  a  direct  contradiction 
may  not  be  found  under  the  evidence  of 
some  other  witness,  often  quite  as  well 
qualified  apparently  to  judge" 2  and  that 
the  causes  assigned  by  witnesses  for  the 
unfitness  due  to  physical  deterioration  in- 
clude such  variants  as  "emigration,  compul- 
sory education,  overcrowding,  substitution 
of  Indian  for  China  tea,  urbanization,  bad 
conditions  of  life  in  country,  ignorance  and 
selfishness  of  women,  drink."  A  conse- 
quence of  the  investigation  made  by  the  In- 
ter-departmental Committee  was  to  lay  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  the  physical  needs  of 
people  to  the  exclusion  of  a  consideration 
of  their  moral  needs,  and  a  similar  dispo- 
sition strikes  one  forcibly  in  The  Bitter  Cry 
of  the  Children.  The  Bishop  of  Ross  in 
his  testimony  before  the  Inter-departmental 
Committee  emphasized  one  point  of  view 
when  he  said,  "I  attach  so  much  importance 
to  the  moral  features — the  character  of 
the  child — the  sense  of  self-respect,  the 
sense  of  self-reliance,  and  all  those  other 
virtues,  that  I  really  think  I  would  prefer 
physical  hardship  and  cruelty  on  the  one 
hand  by  having  them  hungry,  rather  than 
demoralizing  them  on  the  other.  *  *  *  Even 
physical  death  might  be  preferable  to  moral 
degeneracy,  at  least  looking  at  it  from  a 
high  point  of  view." 

The  question  to  ask  in  reading  Mr. 
Spargo's  list  of  suggested  remedies  is,  do 
such  remedies  "shift  the  centre  of  interest 
away  from  the  family  where  alone  the  child 
has  its  roots  of  life  and  growth,  to  a  parade 
ground  where  the  basis  of  treatment  is  the 
physical  need?"  Is  there  no  other  way  of 
overcoming  the  evils  of  ignorance  than  by 
shifting  upon  the  municipality  the  task  of 
catering  to  the  needs  of  the  body?  Are  we 
right  in  getting  away  from  the  benef  that 
"systematic    provision     for"     childhood     or 

1  Dr.  Eichholz. 

2Mrs.   Bernard   Bosanquet. 


"age  in  any  land  is  tantamount  to  a  syste- 
matic hostility  against  its  virtues,  both  of 
prudence  and  of  natural  piety?"  x  The 
obviously  easy  way  to  meet  the  hard  fact  of 
children's  being  under  nourished  is  for  the 
public  to  provide  nourishing  food,  but  along 
with  evidence  favoring  such  a  measure 
comes  the  testimony  of  some  teachers  who 
say,  as  did  some  of  those  in  the  West  Ham 
District  before  the  Inter-departmental  Com- 
mittee, "that  in  some  of  the  schools  which 
got  relief  the  parents  have  never  taken  so 
much  interest  in  their  children  since."  Can 
we  shift  from  the  home  the  burden  of  car- 
ing for  the  children  in  infancy  and  child- 
hood, and  then  expect  the  adults,  reared  un- 
der a  regime  of  municipal  creches  and 
school  meals,  to  feel  the  responsibility  of 
making  the  family  the  basis  of  the  nation's 
truest  development? 

Social  education  is  our  task.  How  it  may, 
in  the  truest  and  broadest  sense,  be  achieved, 
is  not  to  our  mind  contained  in  the  remedies 
suggested.  We  do  not  acknowledge  that 
there  is  "no  escape  from  the  blight  and  curse 
of  pauperism  unless  the  nation,  pursuing  a 
policy  of  enlightened  self-interest  and  pro- 
tection, decides  to  save  the  children"  by  a 
system  of  municipal  maintenance.  There 
is  naivete  in  the  statement  that  (p.  249), 

"It  is  a  mocking  judgment  of  our  civili- 
zation that  such  a  natural,  intelligent  solu- 
tion of  a  pressing  problem  should  be  impos- 
sible for  our  greatest  and  richest  cities, 
though  attained  by  a  little  Italian  city  like 
Vercelli." 

No  spirit  less  commands  our  respect  than 
a  narrow-minded  determination  to  reject 
any  scheme  that  bears  the  hall  mark  for- 
eign, but  no  policy  can  be  more  short-sighted 
than  to  adopt  schemes,  which,  while  prac- 
ticable in  another  community  because  of  its 
homogeneity,  its  highly  organized  bureau- 
cracy, or  because  of  the  well-recognized  pa- 
ternal attitude  of  its  government,  could  be 
grafted  on  our  heterogeneous  democracy  only 
at  a  great  national  cost. 

"The  offering  of  state  pensions  for  child- 
hood and  youth  as  well  as  old  age"  is  no- 
where advanced  beyond  the  period  of  trial, 
because  the  period  of  trial  must  be  long 
enough  to  determine  what  is  the  real  ef- 
fect on  national  character  of  the  systems 
inaugurated.  The  fact  that  with  apparent 
success  schemes  have  been  iaugurated  in 
Norway,  Denmark,  Germany,  and  other  for- 
eign countries  is  no  criterion  that  they 
would  fit  our  Anglo-Saxon  stock  with  its 
intermixture  of  other  races,  nor  even  that 
ultimately  such  remedial  measures  will  be 
found  to  offer  the  solution  of  the  problem 
in  the  countries  now  favored  by  their  use. 

Because  we  acknowledge  the  truism  that 
the  "problem  of  the  child  is  the  problem 
of  the  race,"  we  would  urge  that  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  be  brought  a  method 
of  consideration  that  is  not  only  red  hot 
with  zeal  and  tinged  with  deep  sympathy, 
but  alive  to  the  fact  that  thorough  scientific 
investigation  is  the  only  proper  basis  for 
framing  social  theories. 

Thomas   Chalmers. 


FOUR   BOOI1S   ON   SOCIAL   BETTERMENT' 

Reviewed    by    "W.    B.    GxatHrie 
College    of  the    City   of  New  Yorh 


There  are  certain  dominant  ideas  discov- 
erable in  the  recent  writings1  on  social  prob- 
lems not  exactly  new,  but  receiving  an 
emphasis  not  before  given  them.  One 
is  the  idea  of  careful  quarantine  against 
both  moral,  social  and  physical  evil. 
This  isolation  is  urged,  but  along  with 
this  is  set  forth  the  need  there  is  to  isolate 
in  such  manner  as  not  to  desocialize  and 
embitter  those  who  are  thus  treated.  An- 
other dominant  notion  is  how  to  regain  best 
the  social  "wreckage"  and  turn  it  again 
into  channels  of  social  usefulness.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  importance  of  the  child  and  of 
the  growing  value  of  children,  in  view  of 
the  changing  sources  from  which  our  popu- 
lation comes,  also  receives  its  due  share  of 
attention.  If  "race  suicide"  is  to  mark  the 
practice  of  the  better  situated  part  of  the 
population  and  the  stream  of  future  increase 
is  to  come  from  elsewhere,  then,  surely,  re- 
formers must  look  very  thoughtfully  at  the 
conditions  of  poverty. 

Fletcher:         That     Last      Waif,     by     Mr. 

"Social  Fletcher,   is   one   of   a  series 

Quarantine."      he    nas     put     Qut     ag    the     A 

B.  C.  Life  Series.  In  this  series  ap- 
pears his  A.  B.  C.  of  Our  Own  Nu- 
trition, The  New  Menticulture,  etc.  The 
writer  especially  emphasizes  the  demand 
for  a  better  protection  and  care  of 
childhood.  As  children  become  scarcer,  and 
as  many  homes  have  none,  it  is  incumbent 
that  conditions  be  guarded,  lest  a  lower 
type  of  child  survive.  When  there  is 
in  cities  such  a  democracy  in  child- 
hood, it  is  to  the  interest  of  rich  as  well  as 
poor  that  the  condition  of  the  less- 
advantaged  class  be  improved.  The  author, 
optimistically,  sees  in  such  institutions  as 
the  day  nursery,  kindergarten,  Salvation 
Army  and  the  like,  redemptive  forces  com- 
petent to  reclaim  ninety-eight  per  cent  of 
the  children  apparently  doomed  to  go  with 
the  "submerged  tenth."  Into  such  "wreck- 
age" saving  business  society  can  surely  en- 
ter more  extensively  and  with  great  profit. 
The  possibilities  of  social  quarantine  have 
been  much  enlarged. 

An  interesting  chapter  has  to  do  with  the 
"quarantine  against  idleness,"  and  there  is 
a  chapter  of  suggestions  for  local  quarantine 
organization.  The  book  as  a  whole  is  stimu- 
lating. 

*That  Last  Wolf;  or,  Social  Quarantine:  Horace 
Fletcher;    260   pp. 

Betterment,     Individual,     Social     and     Industrial; 
E.   Wade   Cook ;   249   pp. 

Christianity  and  Socialism;  Washington  Gladden; 
244  pp. 

Working     with      the    People;     Charles      Spraerue 
Smith;  161  pp. 
For  price,  see  facing  page  449. 
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The  book  on  Betterment,  by 
"Betterment."  Mr.  Cook,  was,  introduced  to 
the  author,  largely  inspired  by 
the  writings  of  Mr.  Fletcher.  Industrial  facts 
are  treated  not  from  the  viewpoint  of  arm- 
chair theorists,  but  rather  from  that  of  prac- 
tical men.  The  line  of  thought  so  much 
emphasized  in  the  book  just  reviewed  is  here 
followed.  The  first  part  of  the  oook  deals 
with  social  betterment  from  the  standpoint 
of  economy;  when  altruism  can  be  shown 
to  pay,  then  it  will  require  no  preaching. 
Much  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  better- 
ment of  the  individual;  good  food  in  proper 
quantities;  thorough  mastication  and  suffi- 
cient exercise.  The  point  is  made  and  sus- 
tained by  considerable  apparently  valid  evi- 
dence that  people  overfeed.  The  poor  might 
be  able  to  live  very  well  on  the  amount  of 
food  they  have,  according  to  this  rather 
naive  theory. 

The  most  interesting  chapters  deal  with 
the  attempts  large  firms  have  made  to  im- 
prove the  conditions  of  their  employes.  Of 
these  the  one  dwelt  on  is  the  National  Cash 
Register  Company  at  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Part  III  opens  with  a  tribute  to  Robert 
Owen  as  the  "father  of  welfare  work." 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  function  of 
the  forewoman  in  factories  where  girls  are 
employed.  Such  persons  by  kindness  and 
tact  may  do  very  much  to  help  the  girls 
maintain  their  womanly  qualities. 

Smith:  As   a   democratic   agency  for 

"Working  with  social  improvement  and  indi- 
the  People."  vidual  culture  the  People's  In- 
stitute of  New  York  is  described  in  an 
interesting  little  volume,  Working  with  the 
People,  by  Charles  Sprague  Smith.  Co- 
ordinate with  efforts  toward  a  direct  better- 
ment of  the  material  conditions  come  at- 
tempts to  raise  moral  and  intellectual  stand- 
ards. The  Institute  is  succinctly  described 
as  follows:  "The  Institute  is  to-day  a  free 
evening  school  for  adults  in  social  science, 
providing  also  instruction  through  lectures 
in  other  departments  of  knowledge,  a  forum 
for  the  discussion  and  voting  upon  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  with  direct  influence  upon 
legislation;  a  people's  church;  a  fosterer 
of  people's  clubs  through  alliance  with 
another  organization;  a  people's  hall  of 
music.  The  very  marked  interest  of  work- 
ing people  in  social  problems  is  pointed  out 
as  well  as  the  almost  uniformly  good  order 
maintained  when  even  such  heated  dis- 
cussions as  those  invoked  by  socialist  ad- 
vocates are  indulged.  As  illustrative  of 
the  influence  of  the  Institute  is  described 
the  very  active  part  it  took  in  starting  and 
helping  to  carry  on  that  movement  which 
in  1899  defeated  the  plan  to  have  the  sub- 
way   franchise   go   into    private   hands   and 
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secured  it  to  the  city.  The  book  should  be 
a  stimulus  to  similar  efforts  in  other  large 
centers  of  population.  Especially  note- 
worthy are  the  characteristics  pointed  out 
as  descriptive  of  progressive  democracy. 

Gladden:  An  inspiring  series  of  lectures 
"Chrandanlty  delivered  in  1905  by  the  Rev. 
Socialism."  Washington  Gladden  have 
been  published  under  the  title  Christianity 
and  Socialism.  In  contrast  to  books  that 
might  be  cited  dealing  with  this  theme,  this 
book  "has  something  to  say  about  Socialism 
and  much  about  Christianity."  The  first  lec- 
ture deals  with  the  sermon  on  the  mount  as 
the  "magna  charta  of  Christianity."  In  these 
teachings  the  author  sees  the  basis  for  social 
reconstruction.  They  are  addressed  to  indi- 
viduals, but  to  individuals  as  members  of 
society.  The  "sermon"  is  analyzed,  and  its 
demands  on  personal  culture  and  character 
are  made  clear.  An  optimistic  tone  per- 
vades these  lectures,  and  the  possibility  of 
realizing  that  individual  and  social  perfec- 
tion revealed  in  the  Gospels,  is  urged.  The 
principle   of  the   Fatherhood   of  God   is  ad- 


vanced as  the  foundation  of  social  order  and 
harmony. 

In  the  chapter  on  socialism,  socialism  of  a 
moderate  type  is  denned  as  "municipaliza- 
tion of  capital."  The  non-agreement  of  so- 
cialists as  to  a  method  of  distribution  is 
held  up.  What  Schaffle  and  others  have 
clearly  seen  and  pointed  out  as  the  chief 
obstacles  to  acommunistic  form  of  society, 
are  here  emphasized.  Mr.  Gladden  assumes 
that  there  is  a  "true  socialism."  The 
feeling  of  protest  shared  by  socialists 
is,  he  points  out,  becoming  very  general; 
the  means  of  meeting  the  new  problems  are 
not  so  certain.  "True  socialism"  starts  out 
from  the  proposition  that  all  the  work  we 
do  is  a  social  function.  The  "true  socialist" 
is  one  who  never  forgets  that  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  society  and  has  social  duties.  The 
author  makes  a  vigorous  assault  upon  the 
old  classical  doctrine  of  Laissez  faire  and 
individualism.  "It  has  been  the  maggot  in 
the  brain  of  the  last  century  that  has 
wrought  the  social  madness  which  now  dis- 
turbs our  peace."  "True  socialism"  teaches 
that  it  is  every  man's  duty  to  help  improve 
social  conditions. 
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As  a  result  of  Professor  Chittenden's  ex- 
periments we  know  to  a  certainty  that  it  is 
possible  to  live  and  to  do  good  work  on  much 
less  food  than  we  now  consume.  United 
States  soldiers,  college  athletes  and  univer- 
sity instructors  shared  in  the  demonstration, 
submitting  for  protracted  periods  to  a  dis- 
cipline of  restricted  diet  while  undergoing 
rather  more  than  their  accustomed  physical 
or  mental  strain. 

Disregarding  minor  exceptions  and  qual- 
ifications, all  of  which  are  set  forth  in  the 
volume  with  candor  and  apparent  accuracy, 
the  large  fact  stands  forth  that  nearly  all 
those  who  tried  this  experiment  of  greatly 
reducing  their  consumption  of  food  became 
physically  stronger,  improved  in  health  and 
spirits,  did  more  and  better  work  and  after 
a  brief  period  for  the  necessary  readjust- 
ment of  appetite  enjoyed  their  meals  and 
found  the  quantity  sufficient  to  satisfy  hun- 
ger. 

These  men  did  not  become  vegetarians,  or 
fruitarians,  or  follow  any  other  kind  of  rig- 
idly prescribed  diet.  For  the  most  part  they 
ate  whatever  they  liked  and  they  liked  a 
variety  of  things.  They  did  not  necessarily 
masticate  their  food  excessively,  although 
they  probably  did  less  bolting  than  the  aver- 
age unregenerate  frequenter  of  the  lunch 
counter,  and  they  doubtless  rejected  some 
kinds   of  food   which   have   much   bulk  and 

1Physical  Economy  in  Nutrition,  by  Russell  H. 
Chittenden.  Pp.  612.  For  price,  see  facing  page 
449. 


little  nourishment.  Of  course  other  experi- 
ments  on  a  vastly  larger  scale  will  be  essen- 
tial before  the  world  will  be  fully  convinced. 

It  is  susceptible  of  easy  demonstration 
aside  from  experiment,  that  if  the  bodily 
waste  can  be  replaced,  the  loss  repaired  and 
growth  maintained  with  less  food  than  we 
now  eat,  it  will  be  to  our  advantage  not  to 
put  the  extra  burden  upon  the  digestive  and 
assimilative  apparatus.  Disease  and  phy- 
sical disorder  inevitably  result  from  over- 
crowding the  alimentary  canal.  The  extra 
and  unnecessary  strain  on  stomach,  kidneys 
and  other  organs  is  responsible  for  many  a 
breakdown  which  is  mistakenly  attributed 
to  overwork  or  to  a  mysterious  visitation 
of  providence. 

This  reform — a  reduction  in  the  quantity 
of  food  consumed — is  one  which  must  begin 
with  the  well-to-do.  Paradoxical  as  it  seems, 
the  wage-earners  who  have  least  to  spare  for 
superfluous  food  can  least  afford  to  lower 
their  standards  in  this  respect.  Any  gospel 
of  cheaper  diet,  if  carried  first  to  the  poor 
man,  will  encounter  hostility  and  suspicion 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  aimed  to  lower  the 
cost  of  living  and  thus  make  lower  wages 
possible.  After  those  whose  position  is 
more  assured  have  come  not  only  to  eat  less, 
but  to  spend  less  on  their  food,  it  may  be- 
come possible  to  advocate  with  effect  among 
wage-earners  the  reform  which  will  save 
them  both  needless  expenditure  and  needless 
physical  injury. 

In    this    connection    the    query    naturally 
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arises  whether  even  the  "under  fed"  are  as 
badly  off  as  according  to  our  ordinary  ideas 
and  standards  they  might  be  expected  to  be. 
Starvation,  mal-nutrition,  and  real  under- 
feeding are  certainly  very  serious  evils,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  their  counter- 
parts, over-feeding,  stuffing  at  all  hours  with 
things  unfit  for  food  and  the  taking  of  stim- 
ulants and  narcotics,  are  not  even  in  the 
tenements  more  frequent  evils.      Of  course, 


the  one  does  not  counteract  the  other  as 
both  are  not  found  in  the  same  individual, 
and  to  allege  the  one  does  not  disprove  the 
existence  of  the  other.  Rational  feeding 
is  the  remedy  for  both  over-feeding  and  un- 
der-feeding; and  this  means  education  and 
in  some  instances  an  increase  of  income. 
The  service  rendered  to  mankind  by  the 
author  of  this  volume  cannot  yet  be  calcu- 
lated but  it  is  certainly  very  great. 


FAMILY  MONOGRAPHS  " 


The  little  volume  of  Family  Monographs? 
by  Elsa  G.  Herzfeld,  is  a  contribution 
to  sociological  literature  by  a  pupil  of  Mrs. 
Parsons  at  Barnard  College,  a  pupil  who, 
her  teacher  says,  "gave  more  time  and  en- 
ergy to  her  investigations  than  the  aver- 
age student"  and  "was  likewise  an  excep- 
tionally competent  observer  and  recorder." 

The  object  of  Miss  Herzfeld's  studies  was 
"to  throw  light  on  the  family  of  the  New 
York  tenement-house  dweller."  The  meth- 
od adopted  was  to  get  an  introduction,  as 
a  penny  provident  collector  for  Hartley 
House,  to  twenty-four  families  living  in  the 
middle  west  side  of  the  city,  and  then  to 
pursue  the  acquaintance  for  several  months 
or  a  year,  endeavoring  to  get  a  clear  and 
accurate  conception  of  the  family's  domes- 
tic economy,  but  with  a  special  interest  in 
psychological  characteristics. 

At  the  start  Miss  Herzfeld  states  that 
"the  majority  of  the  families  studied  are 
fairly  typical  of  the  German  and  Irish,  for- 
eign and  native-born,  tenement-house  pop- 
ulation of  New  York."  How  she  knows 
they  are  "typical"  is  not  explained.  Similar- 
ly, the  generalizations  in  the  first  fifty 
pages  are,  to  the  extent  that  they  are  gen- 
eralizations, open  to  criticism.  But  taken 
as  an  assemblage  of  related  incidents,  in- 
stead of  statements  of  general  truths,  they 
are  interesting  and  valuable. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  150  pages  is  taken 
up  with  the  monographs  themselves,  rang- 
ing in  length  from  one  to  eight  pages,  each 
one  giving  the  main  facts  in  the  history  and 
all  sorts  of  interesting  facts  about  the  fam- 
ily. Apparently  no  effort  was  made  to  dis- 
criminate between  characteristics  and  be- 
liefs peculiar  to  tenement-house  families 
and  those  that  are  to  be  found  in  all  eco- 
nomic grades,  between  conditions  which 
merely  impress  an  observer  unaccustomed 
to  life  among  the  poor  as  exceptional  to  the 
neighborhood  and  those  which  really  are 
exceptional.  Bad  taste  in  furniture,  dress, 
reading,   and  amusements   are  not  confined 
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to  incomes  of  six  hundred  dollars  a  year; 
many  of  the  superstitions  and  customs 
observed  in  the  tenements  may  be  found 
in  private  houses;  the  tenement-house  girl 
and  boy  use  one  kind  of  slang,  but  the  col- 
lege girl  and  boy  use  another  kind. 

On  the  whole,  the  account  of  the  district 
may  truly  be  called  a  "live"  one.  Many 
such  homes  are  to  be  seen,  just  such  or- 
naments can  be  found.  The  love  of  music 
is  most  real.  The  kindness  and  generosity 
of  the  poor  could  hardly  be  overestimated. 
Here  and  there,  however,  will  be  seen  signs 
of  a  little  better  taste,  and  perhaps  a  rather 
exaggerated  effect  is  produced  on  the  read- 
er's mind.  A  visitor  of  at  least  equal  ex- 
perience and  acquaintance  with  the  district 
feels  that  there  are  many  conclusions  from 
which  she  would  have  to  dissent.  The 
budget  and  the  apartment  given  as  examples 
of  the  conditions  in  an  average  home  would 
hardly  strike  all  in  this  light.  It  was  un- 
fortunate, to  say  the  least,  to  present  such 
an  untidy  home  as  the  type. 

It  is  well  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  Fam- 
ily 'Monographs  relates  to  a  few  families 
only,  and  while  one  may  gain  certain  gen- 
eral ideas  about  New  York  tenement-house 
dwellers,  too  many  large  or  comprehensive 
deductions  may  not  fairly  be  drawn.  While 
many  lives  in  this  great  city  are  just  as 
narrow,  there  is  another  and  a  brighter 
side  to  tenement-house  life.  Many,  indeed, 
are  the  homes  to  be  found  in  the  cramped 
quarters  of  our  most  congested  districts, 
where  a  sane  and  orderly  life  exists,  where 
true  happiness  is  to  be  found  in  the  midst 
of  a  struggle  with  poverty,  and  where  the 
wife  and  mother  does  not  regret  her  mar- 
riage day. 

The  monograph  method  has  not,  certainly, 
been  "fully  exploited."  It  has  hardly  even 
been  tried  in  America.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  if  a  large  number  of  observers 
as  painstaking  as  Miss  Herzfeld  would  col- 
lect material  as  she  has  done,  their  results 
would  constitute  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  social  facts.  Its  practical 
value  would  depend  on  how  the  material  is 
used. 


TWO  BOOKS  ON  THE  ECONOMY  OF  THE  HOME 


4  An  evidence  of  the  interest  now  cen- 
tering in  how  we  all  live  and  how  much  it 
costs  us  to  live  as  we  do  and  whether  it 
ought  to  cost  as  much  as  it  does  and 
whether  we  live  as  we  ought,  and  many- 
other  related  questions,  is  given  by  two 
little  books  that  have  recently  been  pub- 
lished. Ellen  H.  Richards,  instructor  in 
sanitary  chemistry  in  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  gives  us  the  third 
edition,  enlarged,  of  her  The  Cost  of  Living 
as  Modified  by  Sanitary  Science,  which  first 
appeared  about  six  years  ago;  and  Lucy 
Maynard  Salmon,  professor  of  history  and 
economics  in  Vassar  College,  has  assembled 
nine  of  her  articles  from  the  journals  in 
which  they  originally  appeared  and  grouped 
them  under  the  title  Progress  in  the  House- 
hold. 

The  ideas  underlying  both  these  volumes 
are  that  the  standard  of  living  can  be  raised 
by  improvements  in  methods  of  consump- 
tion and  in  organization  of  the  household  as 
well  as  by  an  increase  in  income,  and  that 
woman,  as  the  director  of  consumption,  has 
a  heavy  responsibility.  Mrs.  Richards  is 
especially  interested  in  the  wise  appor- 
tioning of  the  income,  and  Miss  Salmon  in 
the  principles  of  operation  of  the  household 
machinery,  without  reference  to  cost,  or 
rather  with  a  distinct  belief  that  an  in- 
creased expenditure  for  operating  expenses 
would  result  in  a  diminution  of  other  items 
in  both  the  social  and  the  individual  budget. 

Mrs.  Richards  intends  her  book  "for  the 
educated  young  people  of  the  land  who  hon- 
estly desire  to  live  in  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  health  and  human  efficiency"  and 
especially  to  such  among  these  as  are  about 
to  begin  life  on  an  annual  income  of  from 
fifteen  hundred  to  three  thousand  dollars. 
For  this  class  of  persons  the  book  contains 
much  sound  advice  for  determining  a  "wise 
expenditure  of  money,  time  and  energy  in 
daily  living."  It  is  more  applicable,  as  far 
as  the  figures  go,  to  the  households  of  so- 
cial workers  than  it  is  to  those  of  depend- 
ent families,  but  the  principles  for  which 
it  seeks  to  gain  adherents — the  application 
of  sanitary  knowledge  to  household  prob- 
lems and  the  presentation  of  ideals  for 
home  life — are  a  sound  basis  for  any 
household. 

There  are  many  sentences  that  are  pe- 
culiarly "quotable,"  if  a  word  may  be  coined 
after  the  analogy  of  the  "sketchable"  which 
one  hears  used  of  bits  of  landscape  by  a 
certain  type  of  artist.  Here  are  a  few  of 
them: 

"It  is  most  difficult  to  draw  the  line  be- 
tween those  comforts  in  daily  life  which  in- 
crease  the   uplifting  tendencies   of  civiliza- 
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tion  and  those  luxuries,  those  forms  of  in- 
dulgence, which  degrade  the  soul  and  de- 
bilitate  mind    and    body. 

"The  home  has  ceased  to  be  the  glowing 
center  of  production  from  which  radiate  all 
desirable  goods,  and  has  become  but  a  pool 
toward  which  products  made  in  other 
places  flow — a  place  of  consumption,  not  of 
production." 

"The  need  in  household  organization  is  for 
a  complete  readjustment  in  accordance  with 
modern  conditions." 

"Give  women  a  chance  to  spend  as  wisely 
and  economically  as  men  have  learned  to 
manufacture  and  produce." 

The  practical  value  of  Mrs.  Richards's  fig- 
ures is  affected  by  her  disregard  of  the 
question  "Where?"  There  is  the  usual  ten- 
dency to  generalize  or  use  an  average, 
though  in  these  matters  an  average  for  the 
country  is  not  true  for  any  one  place.  The 
statement  is  made,  for  example,  that  "in 
America  the  typical  family  of  the  econo- 
mist, of  father,  mother,  and  three  chil- 
dren under  the  earning  age,  can  live  very 
comfortably  on  ten  dollars  a  week  or  five 
hundred  dollars  a  year  for  the  necessities  of 
material  existence."  And  again:  "The  us- 
ual price  asked  by  washerwomen  is  fifty 
cents  a  dozen."  A  most  interesting  table 
is  given  showing  the  expenses  of  a  family 
for  twenty  years.  Changes  in  manner  of 
living  are  noted,  and  the  items  are  so  class- 
ified as  to  enable  one  to  form  a  picture  of 
the  family  history.  During  the  two  decades 
the  family  income  had  increased  from  $1,- 
307  to  $3,187,  and  many  conditions  had 
changed.  It  is  rather  surprising,  therefore, 
to  find  in  the  last  column  average  percent- 
ages for  each  item  for  the  twenty  years. 
Throughout  the  book  the  analysis  of  the  va- 
rious considerations  which  are  significant, 
the  distinction  between  real  and  false 
values,  is  worth  more  than  the  figures  of 
cost,  because  the  principles  are  of  general 
applicability,  while  the  figures  may  or  may 
not  be  true  in  any  given  place.  The  as- 
sumption encountered  in  several  places  that 
our  physical  condition  has  deteriorated, 
that  in  New  England  fifty  years  ago  there 
was  "on  the  whole  less  sickness,"  is,  for- 
tunately for  our  faith  in  progress,  not  con- 
firmed by  any  facts  that  we  have.  But  this 
inaccuracy  does  not  vitiate  the  conclusions 
Mrs.  Richards  comes  to,  which  are: 

"The  twentieth-century  household  demands 
of  its  managers,  first  of  all,  a  scientific  un- 
derstanding of  the  sanitary  requirements  of 
a  human  habitation;  second,  a  knowledge  of 
the  values,  absolute  and  relative,  of  the 
various  articles  which  are  used  in  the  house, 
including  food;  third,  a  system  of  account- 
keeping  that  shall  make  possible  a  close 
watch  upon  expenses;  fourth,  an  ability  to 
secure  from  others  the  best  they  have  to 
give,  and  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of 
honest  work." 
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Miss  Salmon's  book  amounts  to  a  supple- 
ment to  her  larger  and  more  serious  work 
treating  of  domestic  service.  Her  demands 
for  scientific  investigation  in  the  realm  of 
household   economy,   for   the   application   of 


the  higher  education  .of  women  to  the  so- 
lution of  household  problems,  for  the  "ele- 
vation" of  domestic  service  and  the  rational- 
izing of  the  kitchen,  are  put  in  an  entertain- 
ing way  that  goes  far  to  win  disciples. 


HOW    TO     HELP'' 


In  writing  her  manual  of  practical  char- 
ity. How  to  Help}  Miss  Mary  Conyngton 
had  a  definite  audience  in  mind — the  non- 
professional workers  among  the  poor,  or, 
as  the  author  herself  expresses  it, — "The 
book  is  especially  commended  to  the  large 
class  who  must  either  fit  their  charitable 
work  in  the  chinks  and  crannies  of  an  al- 
ready well-filled  life,  or  leave  it  undone  al- 
together. To  the  busy  man  or  woman,  the 
charitable  work  of  any  large  city  is  apt 
to  present  a  puzzling  aspect.  He  is  aware 
that  a  multiplicity  of  institutions  and  so- 
cieties exist.  What  are  their  different 
functions?  How  are  they  correlated? 
Which  should  be  called  upon  in  a  given  case 
of  need?" 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  it  was  no  part 
of  the  author's  purpose  to  undertake  a 
pretentious  discussion  of  underlying  social 
philosophy,  or  a  final  analysis  of  disputed 
points  in  the  treatment  of  cases.  She  is 
interpreting  modern  charitable  work  to  the 
outsider  who  is  accosted  in  the  street  by  a 
beggar,  whose  washwoman  brings  family 
problems  along  with  her  basket  of  clothes, 
who  is  a  member  of  a  church  relief  society 
or  the  board  of  a  children's  home;  who,  as 
a  business  man  or  resident  in  a  smaller 
community,  is  brought  in  touch  on  occa- 
sions with  instances  of  distress;  whose  im- 
pulse it  is  to  help,  but  who  recognizes  that 
the  chances  are  against  his  doing  it  in  the 
right  way.  To  these  she  gives  a  rather 
stirring  picture  of  the  development  of  phil- 
anthropic work  during  the  past  thirty 
years,  and  a  fund  of  suggestions,  applicable 
in  the  average  city,  as  to  what  the  first 
step  should  be.  In  other  words,  she  de- 
fines charity  and  helpfulness  in  terms  of 
the  ordinary  American  citizen  and  brings 
to  him  some  of  the  spirit  and  sanity  which 
have  come  to  those  who  have  found  a 
profession  in  this  field. 

In  one  of  the  first  pages,  Miss  Conyngton 
gives  her  view  of  the  progress  of  the  char- 
ity organization  movement: 

"In  looking  over  the  development  of 
charitable  work  within  the  last  thirty  years, 
it  becomes  evident  that  one  and  the  same 
idea  has  been  its  underlying  principle,  but 
that  there  has  been,  so  to  speak,  a  shifting 
of  the  emphasis.  The  fundamental  purpose 
has  always  been  to  remove  the  poor  from 
dependency    and    to    restore    them    to    the 
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ranks  of  the  self-supporting.  At  first, 
stress  was  laid  on  restoring  them  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  to  independence,  and 
on  running  the  least  possible  risk  vf  injur- 
ing their  moral  fibre  by  the  administration 
of  material  relief.  In  the  next  stage,  the 
ideal  held  up  was  to  restore  them  to  self- 
support  in  such  a  way  that  this  should  be- 
come their  permanent  condition,  and  that 
in  doing  it  no  injury  should  be  wrought, 
either  to  society  as  a  whole,  or  to  the  in- 
dividual members  of  the  group  under  con- 
sideration. In  the  third  stage,  while  the 
second  ideal  still  prevails  for  the  person 
or  family  who  has  xallen  into  want,  it  has 
been  supplemented  by  a  vigorous  effort  to 
remove  the  social  causes  which  may  have 
contributed  to  this  fall,  and  to  keep  others 
from  suffering  through  these  same  condi- 
tions." 

Miss  Conyngton  writes  simply,  clearly, 
and  with  imagination  which  sees  in  graphic 
pictures  a  way  to  lay  hold  of  the  interest  of 
that  special  audience  to  whom  she  is  ad- 
dressing herself.  Thus,  she  tells  the  story 
of  the  family  who  lived  by  the  successive 
baptisms  of  an  infant;  of  the  1  itfall  the 
mission  worker  fell  into  who  never  gave  un- 
til a  man  prayed  with  him;  of  the  shiftless 
woman  who  was  rescued  economically 
through  a  home  for  wayward  women — ad- 
mitted to  it  on  the  ground  that  laziness  was 
a  moral  defect  within  the  wording  of  their 
constitution;  of  the  shoestring  seller  of  whom 
Miss  Witherspoon  tells,  who,  by  the  gift 
of  tools,  carved  himself  a  pair  of  artificial 
limbs  and  regained  his  place  in  the  com- 
munity; of  the  over-cautious  churchman 
who  gave  a  pint  of  milk  a  day  to  a  woman 
with  a  family  of  ten — and  so  on. 

Besides  this  readiness  to  avail  herself 
of  the  picturesque  in  making  plain  the 
practical,  Miss  Conyngton's  book  has  two 
distinct  advantages — one  is  that  it  has  made 
available  in  compact  form  much  of  what 
has  been  gathered  by  investigation  and  ex- 
periment during  the  past  five  years;  and 
the  other,  that  she  approaches  the  subject 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  smaller  city 
where  agencies  have  not  become  so  multi- 
plied and  where  their  spheres  of  work  are 
not  so  crystallized.  The  book  has  been  is- 
sued so  short  atime  that  perhaps  it  is  too 
early  to  judge  of  how  well  it  will  lay  hold 
of  the  special  audience  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed. But  to  a  professional  worker  it 
would  seem  well  adapted  to  that  end. 
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I  have  looked  over  several  of  the  criti- 
cisms which  have  been  published  respecting 
Mr.  Hall's  book,  on  Immigration  and  Its  Ef- 
fect upon  the  United  States,1  and  those  that 
are  unfavorable  contain  but  one  point  that 
is  entitled  to  consideration.  This  is  the 
plea  that  the  book  is  written  from  the  stand- 
point of  one  who  has  made  up  his  mind 
to  favor  the  restriction  of  immigration  and 
is  therefore  not  a  scholarly  or  impartial 
statement  of  the  facts.  But  when  I  look  for 
the  evidence  advanced  by  these  critics  to 
show  that  the  facts  are  distorted,  I  have 
found  in  the  main  only  a  distortion  of  the 
author's  position.  Quotations  selected  here 
and  there  and  taken  out  of  their  context 
appear  in  quite  a  different  light  in  the  hands 
of  the  critic  from  what  they  were  intended 
in  the  hands  of  the  author.  And  why  should 
we  expect  that  the  only  scholarly  and  impar- 
tial statement  of  facts  is  that  which  comes 
from  a  man  who  has  reached  no  conclusions? 
May  it  not  be  that  he  made  up  his  mind  af- 
ter studying  the  facts?  I  cannot  find  that 
Mr.  Hall  has  inaccurately  or  carelessly  stated 
or  omitted  any  of  the  essential  facts,  though 
he  has  not  failed  to  indicate  the  conclusions 
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he  draws  from  them.  Only  a  few  minor  er- 
rors can  be  noted,  and  they  proceed  from  the 
mistakes  of  others  upon  non-essential  points, 
or  from  the  imperfections  of  government  sta- 
tistics, whose  weaknesses  Mr.  Hall  points 
out.  In  covering  a  field  so  fundamental  and 
touching  every  point  of  our  social  structure, 
the  author  necessarily  relies  on  the  work  of 
others,  and  it  is  a  signal  service  which  he 
has  done  in  bringing  together  for  one  use 
the  results  of  so  many  scattering  reports,  in- 
vestigations and  special  studies. 

Naturally,  however,  the  distinguishing 
value  of  the  work  is  in  the  parts  dealing 
with  those  aspects  of  the  question  with 
which  Mr.  Hall  has  himself  been  for  many 
years  directly  concerned.  These  are  found 
in  the  second  half  of  the  book,  covering  the 
history,  effects  and  reform  of  immigration 
legislation.  Only  a  short  chapter  is  given 
to  the  history  of  Chinese  immigration  laws, 
since  these  were  fully  presented  in  Mayo- 
Smith's  book.  But  for  European  immigra- 
tion, the  legislation  and  the  administration 
of  the  laws  and  the  defects  that  need  rem- 
edying are  set  forth  with  a  complete  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject.  Altogether  the  book 
stands  out  as  the  most  important  contribu- 
tion that  has  been  made  to  the  study  of  this 
most  important  American  problem. 


OPINIONS     OF    U. 


S.     CONSULS     ON 

Robert  De  C.  "Ward 


IMMIGRATION 


A  government  publication  which  has  re- 
ceived practically  no  notice  at  all  at  the 
hands  of  the  press,  and  has  therefore  been 
almost  altogether  buried,  is  Vol.  XXX. 
Special  Consular  Reports,  Emigration  to  the 
United  States  (Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  Bureau  of  Statistics).  Steam- 
ship agents,  railroad  officials  and  other 
"interested"  parties,  whose  opinions  on  the 
immigration  question  are  altogether  warped 
by  the  fact  that  their  financial  returns 
depend  upon  having  as  large  an  immigra- 
tion  as   possible,   are   so   assiduous   in   pre- 
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senting  their  own  arguments  to  the  public 
that  we  often  fail  to  realize  that  such  "in- 
terested" testimony  is  of  little  or  no  ac- 
count, and  that  the  real  truth  can  often 
be  found  only  in  official  government  pub- 
lications. For  this  reason,  this  volume  of 
consular  reports  is  of  special  value.  It 
contains  the  replies  of  our  consuls  in  Europe 
and  elsewhere  to  a  circular  letter  sent  out 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
in  order  to  obtain  definite  first-hand  inform- 
ation regarding  the  present  character  and 
conditions   of  immigration.      These    replies 
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were  carefully  considered,  and  come  in 
many  cases  from  consuls  of  long  experi- 
ence. Among  the  most  note-worthy  points 
in  these  replies  we  may  call  attention  to 
the  following:  (1)  There  is  practically 
unanimous  opinion  that  emigration  from 
Europe  will  increase,  and  that  there  will  be 
a  deterioration  rather  than  an  improve- 
ment in  its  character.  (2)  The  amount  of 
money  sent  home  by  aliens  in  this  country 
is  very  large,  especially  by  Austro-Hun- 
garians  and  Italians.  In  the  case  of  the 
latter  it  is  estimated  at  $30,000,000  an- 
nually. This  money  is  often  loaned  out  by 
the  European  banks  to  the  peasants  and 
acts  as  an  encouragement  to  them  to  emi- 
grate. The  money  thus  sent  home  is  the 
financial  salvation  of  many  European  com- 
munities. (3)  Aliens  refused  at  one  em- 
barkation port,  where  the  steamship  officials 
have  some  slight  regard  for  our  laws,  in- 
variably secure  passage  to  the  United  States 
by  going  to  some  other  port.  (4)  There  is 
abundant  stimulation  of  emigration  at  the 
hands  of  the  Jewish  colonization  societies. 
(5)  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  of 
the  persons  who  emigrate  for  their  native 
country's  good,  the  United  States  receive 
nearly  all.  (6)  The  encouragement  of 
many  undesirable  Syrians  and  Armenians 
to  leave  their  native  land  and  come  to  the 
United  States  is  laid  at  the  door  of  Amer- 
ican missionaries.  This  fact  has  been  ap- 
parent to  observing  persons  for  some  years. 
It  is  now  established  on  the  authority  of 
one  of  our  consuls.  Most  of  these  immi- 
grants stick  to  the  church  to  which  they 
are  accredited  by  these  missionaries  as  long 
as  they  can  get  anything  out  of  the  church, 
and  no  longer.  (7)  There  is  added  em- 
phasis on  the  fact  that  among  our  present 
immigrants  there  are  fewer  and  fewer  of 
the  pioneer  class,  who  come  because  of  their 
love  of  freedom,  because  of  the  sturdy  in- 
dependence of  their  nature,  and  because  of 
their  ambition  to  seek  a  new  home  in  a 
land  whose  public  institutions  they  know 
something  of,  and  admire,  and  wish  to  sup- 
port. The  majority  of  our  aliens  are  no 
longer  the  "pick."  Weaklings  are  no  longer 
afraid  to  undertake  the  journey,  which  is 
now  so  easy  and  so  cheap.  (8)  The  activity 
of  the  inland  steamship  agents,  sub-agents 
and  brokers  is  condemned.  These  people 
work  on  a  commission  basis,  and  with  them 
it  is  "more  emigrants,  more  dollars."     The 


low  rates  of  passage  have  also  greatly  stim- 
ulated emigration.  Our  consul  at  Naples 
points  out  that  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  increasing  steerage  traffic,  the  number 
of  steamship  lines  between  that  port  and 
the  United  States  has  been  increased  from 
four  in  1897  to  ten  in  1904.  (9)  The  opin- 
ion which  many  worthy  people  in  this  coun- 
try hold,  that  althougn  we  receive  a  good 
many  aliens  whom  we  do  not  desire,  still 
by  so  doing  we  are  helping  those  who  stay 
in  Europe,  receives,  as  it  should,  a  rude 
shock  in  the  statement:  "The  greater  the 
emigration,  the  worse  the  condition  of  those 
remaining  behind."  Anyone  who  has  studied 
conditions  in  the  centres  of  emigration  in 
Europe  knows  this  to  be  a  fact.  (10)  The 
departure  of  the  Jews  from  Russia  to  the 
United  States  is  regarded  by  the  Russian 
government  with  distinct  satisfaction.  (11) 
From  30  to  40  per  cent  of  our  present  im- 
migration is  "assisted,"  i.  e.,  did  not  have 
the  money  to  pay  its  own  passage.  (12) 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  statement  in 
the  whole  volume  is  the  following:  "It  is 
difficult  for  a  consular  officer,  necessarily 
cognizant  of  some  emigration  anomalies,  to 
express,  without  some  measure  of  bluntness, 
his  opinion  of  the  lack  of  practical  regula- 
tions in  the  United  States  to  exclude  un- 
desirable immigrants.  That  the  present  sys- 
tem, or  lack  of  system,  is  the  wonder  of 
every  European  critic  is  not  too  strong  a 
statement."  And  again:  "The  whole  sys- 
tem, at  present  existing,  is  arranged  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  ship-owners."  This 
recalls  to  mind  the  statement  made  by  Gen- 
eral Shattuc,  Member  of  Congress  from  Ohio, 
when  the  present  immigration  act  (of  March 
3,  1903)  was  under  discussion  in  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Immigration.  General  Shat- 
tuc was  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Immigration,  and  was  present  at  a  hear- 
ing before  the  senate  committee.  The  ques- 
tion came  up  of  certain  suggestions  which 
were  to  be  made  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Anderson, 
passenger  manager,  American  Line,  Interna- 
tional Navigation  Co.  The  comment  made 
by  Representative  Shattuc  was:  "He  (i.  e., 
Mr.  Anderson)  wrote  most  of  the  bill.  He 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with  it."  This  was  said 
by  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Immigration,  of  a  prominent  steamship 
official.  Anyone  who  is  interested  will  find 
these  words  on  page  28,  Senate  Report  No. 
2119,  57th  Congress,  1st  Session. 


INTERNATIONAL   ASPECTS    OF   IMMIGRATION 

Two    boohs1    reviewed    by    ArtHur    B.    Reeve 


Out  of  the  East,  since  the  days  when  our 
own  Aryan  ancestors  began  to  make  history, 
have  come  immense  hordes  of  peoples,  sweep- 
ing westward,  sometimes  peacefully,  more 
often  with  war  and  violence.  To-day  the 
world  is  face  to  face  with  the  same  situation. 
The  steamship,  the  railroad,  the  telegraph 
and  the  newspaper  have  made  it  a  peaceful 
invasion;  otherwise  it  is  merely  the  twen- 
tieth century  edition  of  historic  and  pre- 
historic race  movements  driven  by  tension 
at  home  along  the  line  of  least  resistance. 

One  Side  "Like  a  mighty  stream,  its 
of  the  sources   in   a    hundred    rivu- 

Question.  lets,"  it  sweeps  forward,  says 
James  Davenport  Whelpley,  catching  some- 
thing of  the  imperial  spirit  and  importance 
of  the  movement  in  his  work  The  Problem  of 
the  Immigrant.1  A  vast  polyglot  procession 
from  every  clime,  old  and  young,  male  and 
female,  gaining  in  volume  and  momentum 
every  year,  regardless  of  laws  of  supply  and 
demand — such  is  the  picture  as  he  sees  it. 
"There  is  no  hope  of  an  exhaustion  of  sup- 
ply, for  the  most  prolific  races  are  now  con- 
tributing their  millions  and  yet  increasing 
the  population  of  their  own  countries.  There 
is  no  hope  of  an  improvement  in  quality,  for 
the  best  come  first  and  the  dregs  follow.  Re- 
gardless of  consequences  to  themselves  or 
others,  this  irresponsible  horde  dumps  itself 
or  is  dumped  into  communities  already 
strained  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  individ- 
ual life  for  the  native  born.  The  labor 
market  is  glutted,  and  the  shrewd  and 
avaricious  make  possible  a  form  of  slavery 
worse  than  that  from  which  the  Negro  was 
freed  at  cost  of  great  wars." 

Cities  divide  into  colonies  of  aliens  of  dif- 
ferent races,  the  demands  on  charity  and 
police  are  increased  and  there  is  added  the 
danger  to  health.  One  danger  is  from  tra- 
choma, "that  dread  and  disabling  disease  of 
the  eyes,"  Egyptian  ophthalmia  is  another, 
tuberculosis  and  the  plagues  of  Eastern  na- 
tions are  still  others. 

The  immigration  movement  of  one  coun- 
try is  the  emigration  movement  of  another. 
Four  causes  Mr.  Whelpley  assigns  for  the 
present  large  emigration  which  includes 
from  two  to  three  million  people  a  year: 
natural,  economic,  political  and  artificial. 
"The  natural  emigration  arises  from  the  rest- 
less ambition  of  youth  and  middle  age  and 
this  class  of  immigrants  are  acceptable  ad- 
ditions to  any  country."  Economic  wrongs 
are  causing  the  exodus  from  Italy  and  in  a 
less  degree  from  Austria-Hungary,  and  from 
some  Italian  villages  over  eighty  per  cent 
of  the  people  have  gone  to  the  United  States. 

*The  Problem  of  the  Immigrant.  By  James  Dav- 
enport Whelpley.  Pp.  295.  For  price,  see  facing 
page  449. 

Wn  the  Trail  of  the  Immigrant.  By  Edward  A. 
Steiner.      Pp.     375. 
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"The  political  cause  is  best  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  Hebrews  of  Russia.  Forced  to 
live  in  the  towns,  deprived  of  nearly  all  op- 
portunity for  making  a  living,  they  are  flee- 
ing to  other  lands,  seeking  employment,  edu- 
cation for  their  children  and  freedom  from 
persecution.  The  artificial  cause  is  the  ab- 
normal activity  of  the  transportation  com- 
panies. Mr.  Whelpley  calculates  that  to 
them  the  present  immigration  movement  rep- 
resents a  gross  annual  income  of  $50,000,000, 
and  "many  immigrant  authorities  hold  them 
responsible  for  instigating  possibly  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  departures." 

The  problem  of  immigration  and  emigra- 
tion, urges  Mr.  Whelpley,  is  an  international 
one.  Therefore,  "to  police  the  world  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  a  restraint  on  it  is 
a  power,  a  duty  of  the  greater  nations.  To 
accomplish  this  purpose  he  urges  an  inter- 
national agreement  whose  purposes,  briefly 
sketched,  should  be:  to  encourage  a  high 
moral,  physical,  political  and  educational 
standard  of  admission  for  immigrants;  and 
to  these  might  well  be  added  a  financial  or 
self-supporting  qualification  of  sufficient 
scope  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  immedi- 
ate dependence  on  charity;  to  guard  against 
the  spread  of  disease  from  one  country  to 
another;  to  check  undue  activity  on  the 
part  of  transportation  agents;  to  main- 
tain a  world-wide  system  of  police  identifi- 
cation and  restraint  of  criminals;  to  per- 
suade each  nation  to  live  up  to  its  full  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  care  of  its  own  defic- 
ients; to  induce  the  amelioration  of  politi- 
cal or  economic  wrongs  in  given  areas  where 
such  influences  are  driving  people  from  one 
country  to  another  to  the  discomfort  of  the 
latter." 

At  an  international  conference  of  the  pow- 
ers for  reaching  an  agreement  on  these  ques- 
tions, Mr.  Whelpley  believes  that  though 
there  would  be  wide  disagreement  as  to 
methods  of  attaining  certain  ends,  there 
would  be  practical  agreement  on  the  desir- 
ability of  many  of  the  ends.  No  country 
desires  to  lose  its  useful  citizens.  To  mini- 
mize this  evil,  a  general  agreement  could  be 
reached  to  enact  laws  forbidding  undue  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  those  interested  to  se- 
cure passenger  business.  "To  secure  har- 
mony in  establishing  a  standard  of  admis- 
sion would  be  more  difficult,  but  the  United 
States  and  the  great  nations  of  Western  Eu- 
rope would  probably  agree,  except  in  minor 
matters." 

An  international  agreement  to  guard 
against  the  spread  of  disease  could  meet  with 
no  serious  objection.  The  extension  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  present  unsystematic  inter- 
change of  police  information  could  be  se- 
cured. The  free  movement  of  deficient 
persons  having  been  checked,  each  country 
will  be  forced  to  assume  its  full  responsibil- 
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ity  in  the  care  of  its  own.  Greater  than  all 
else,  Mr.  Whelpley  believes,  would  be  the 
moral  effect  for  good  of  the  nations  forming 
such  a  league  on  the  oppressor  nations. 

Mr.  Whelpley's  conclusions  are  forcefully 
stated  even  though  it  is  impossible  to  follow 
him  in  all  of  them.  Four-fifths  of  his  book 
is  devoted  to  a  summary  of  conditions,  laws 
and  regulations  governing  the  movement  of 
population  to  and  from  the  British  Empire, 
the  United  States,  France,  Belgium,  Switzer- 
land, Germany,  Italy,  Austria-Hungary, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Netherlands,  Denmark, 
Scandinavia  and  Russia.  The  book  was 
written  before  the  British  Aliens  Act  brought 
the  United  Kingdom  into  line  with  the 
United  States  and  Austria  lined  up  with 
Hungary,  Italy,  Switzerland  and  Germany. 
This  digest  of  international  legislation  on 
immigration  is,  however,  of  distinct  practi- 
cal value. 

The  lmmi=       Like      Mr.      Whelpley,      Dr. 
ciiff*!!!?'*!—      Steiner    endeavors     to    trace 

bide  of  the        ,,  .  ,       ,       .        ,  . 

Question.  the  immigrant  back  to  his 
home;  unlike  Mr.  Whelpley's  is  the  spirit  in 
which  the  trail  is  followed.  From  first  to 
last  Dr.  Steiner's  is  a  sympathetic  appeal  to 
the  heart  of  a  free  people  to  confer  freedom 
on  the  oppressed  thousands  knocking  at 
their  gates.  The  dangers  of  immigration  he 
believes  are  not  so  great,  the  diseases  not  so 
serious  as  many  would  have  us  believe. 
For  one  thing,  he  says,  the  menace  of  tra- 
choma is  not  so  great  as  it  is  pictured — "its 
prevalence  is  greater  in  the  imagination  of 
some  statisticians  than  it  is  on  board  immi- 
grant vessels." 

Taken  altogether,  Dr.  Steiner's  is  an  opti- 
mistic picture  of  the  situation.  From  the 
little  villages  of  Northern,  Eastern  or  South- 
ern Europe,  he  takes  the  reader  traveling 
third-class  and  steerage  with  those  who  have 
just  learned  to  conjure  with  the  magic  word 
"America."  The  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
newcomers  imparted  by  this  reading  journey 
is  not  only  intensely  entertaining  but  val- 
uable. 

The  fears  and  hardships  of  the  ocean  pas- 
sage in  the  crowded  steerage,  where  no  bar- 
riers exist  and  all  nations  meet  in  good  fel- 
lowship, are  described.  Then  come  the  or- 
deals at  Ellis  Island— for  once  described 
sympathetically  to  both  the  immigrant  and 
to  the  commissioner,  Robert  Watchorn. 
"Work  of  this  kind  can  not  be  done  without 
friction,  for  intense  suffering  follows  many 
of  his  decisions,"  says  the  author  of  the 
commissioner.  "Yet  I  have  found  no  one 
closely  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the 
island,  who  does  not  regard  the  'man  at  the 


gate'  as  the  right  man  in  the  right  place." 

Finally,  the  author  follows  the  immigrant 
westward,  eastward,  or  to  New  York  city, 
describing  where  he  is  most  likely  to  go  and 
what  he  finds;  describing  also  the  little 
groups  of  what  might  be  called  nationalities 
within  our  nationality  scattered  over  the 
country.  Dr.  Steiner  seems  to  have  caught 
the  social  and  political  romance  of  the  great 
movement;  Mr.  Whelpley,  the  historical. 

But  what  of  the  lessons  of  Dr.  Steiner's 
ten  or  a  dozen  trips  in  the  steerage?  "Stand 
pat,"  is  his  judgment  evidently  on  most  of 
the  so-called  "problems."  "The  hardships 
that  attend  the  examination  and  deportation 
of  immigrants  seem  unavoidable  and  would 
not  be  materially  reduced  if  any  other  method 
were  devised." 

To  examine  them  at  the  centers  of  immi- 
gration he  holds  a  rather  vague  and  not 
feasible  plan.  The  immigrant  can  more 
easily  render  himself  fit  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion there  than  after  a  voyage  that  makes 
artificial  cleansing  of  diseased  eyelids  and 
the  hiding  of  physical  defects  impossible. 
Graft  would  flourish  so  far  away  from  home, 
nor  would  foreign  nations  welcome  alien 
officials  to  select  their  best  and  leave  the 
worst.  More  than  all  else,  such  an  examina- 
tion would  work  against  America  as  a  politi- 
cal asylum  for  the  persecuted  and  oppressed. 

Most  important  of  Dr.  Steiner's  sugges- 
tions for  regulating  the  flow  of  newcomers 
is  to  abolish  the  steerage.  "The  steerage 
ought  to  be  and  could  be  abolished  by  law. 
It  is  true  the  Italian  and  Polish  peasant  may 
not  be  accustomed  to  better  things  at  home 
and  might  not  be  happier  in  better  surround- 
ings nor  know  how  to  use  them;  but  it  is  a 
bad  introduction  to  our  life  to  treat  him  like 
an  animal  when  he  is  coming  to  us.  He 
ought  to  be  made  to  feel  immediately  that 
the  standard  of  living  in  America  is  higher 
than  it  is  abroad.  Every  cabin  passenger 
who  has  seen  and  smelt  the  steerage  from 
afar,  knows  that  it  is  often  indecent  and  in- 
human; and  I,  who  have  lived  in  it,  know 
that  it  is  both  of  these  and  cruel  besides." 

Much  greater  responsibility  should  be  put 
on  the  steamship  companies  in  the  carrying 
of  their  most  profitable  passengers.  "The 
price  they  pay  for  their  passage  is  large 
enough  to  entitle  them  to  better  treatment, 
and  if  it  is  not,  then  the  price  should  be 
raised  to  such  a  figure  as  to  permit  it.  The 
steerage  is  responsible  for  not  a  little  im- 
ported anarchy  and  the  sooner  it  is  abolished 
the  better.  The  more  humanely  the  immi- 
grant is  treated  at  Ellis  Island,  the  more  hu- 
manely he  will  deal  with  us  when  he  be- 
comes the  master  of  our  national  destiny. 
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The  past  ten  years  have  seen  the  remark- 
able development  of  a  force  working  for  so- 
cial betterment.  This  force  was  engendered 
in  the  cities  and  in  the  cities  it  has  grown, 
until  to-day  under  a  thousand  different 
names — in  civic  leagues  and  federations,  in 
art  commissions  and  park  commissions,  in 
schools  and  kindergartens — it  is  working  for 
the  city's  redemption. 

This  dynamic  force — it  might  be  called 
aroused  civic  pride,  is  new  to  this  country. 
People,  as  a  general  rule,  have  moved  to  the 
cities  because  there  was  a  better  chance  to 
make  more  money.  The  idea  of  planning  for 
the  future  growth  of  the  city  except  along 
industrial  and  business  lines  was  little 
thought  of.  What  did  it  matter  if  the  rail- 
road did  cross  the  principal  thoroughfare 
or  if  the  shops  took  up  the  only  available 
site  for  a  city  park?  The  railroad  and  the 
shop  were  bringing  more  money  to  town  and 
more  money  meant  more  prosperity.  The 
party  boss  came  into  power;  politics  became 
a  game  for  politicians  only  and  the  average 
citizen  kept  out  of  it  as  much  as  possible. 
The  boss  ruled,  the  franchises  went  at  his 
dictation  and  the  city  suffered.  Reform  was 
scoffed  at  and  a  change  was  ridiculed.  But  a 
change  was  to  come  and  a  change  did  come. 
With  the  growth  of  the  idea  that  the  city  was 
something  more  than  a  collection  of  streets  and 
houses  and  railroads,  and  that  franchises  were 
not  gifts  of  a  boss  or  a  party,  there  came  a  more 
united  effort  for  reform,  civic  pride  was  arous- 
ed and  the  city  found  itself. 

Municipal  reform  movements  have  by  no 
means  been  uniformly  successful,  but  the  in- 
terest that  has  been  shown  in  the  new  move- 
ment and  the  success  have  been  achieved  in 
many  cities,  as  set  forth  in  a  group  of  vol- 
umes descriptive  of  municipal  advance,  is  a 
matter  for  encouragement.  Among  the  im- 
portant books  a  few  have  been  chosen  for 
review  as  perhaps  distinctive  of  this  new 
movement  for  civic  betterment. 


lA  Decade  of  Civic  Development:  by  Charles  Zueblin. 
Pp.   1880. 

^Modern  Civic  Art :   by  Charles  Mulford  Robin- 
son.    Pp.  375. 

sThe  American  City  ;  A  Problem  in  Democracy :  by 
Delos  P.  Wilcox.     Pp.  416. 

*The  City  the  Hope  of  Democracy :  by  Frederic 
C.  Howe.     Pp.  313. 


Zueblln's:       That  the  new  spirit    of    the 

"A  c1vk?e  °f  city  nas  taken  nold'  is  snown 
Development."  in  Mr.  Zueblin's  little  volume, 
A  Decade  of  Civic  Development.1  As  Mr.  Zue- 
blin says  in  his  preface:  "It  is  too  early  to 
measure  the  full  meaning  of  the  new  civic 
spirit  and  its  accomplishments,  but  to  sum 
up  a  few  of  the  spectacular  evidences  of  civic 
progress  may  serve  to  interpret  a  movement 
already  as  broad  as  the  continent." 

In  the  opening  chapter,  the  author  em- 
phasizes the  importance  of  the  element  of 
timeliness  in  a  reform  movement  of  any  kind. 
The  logical  steps  in  civic  progress,  he  says, 
are  prosperity,  leisure  and  culture.  Pros- 
perity provides  a  leisure  which  makes  pos- 
sible a  culture  unknown  to  the  pioneers  in 
industrial  expansion.  And  so  the  growing 
prosperity,  leisure  and  culture  of  the  early 
eighties  prepared  the  soil  for  the  new  seeds 
of  social  service  which  were  imported  from 
England  in  such  movements  as  university 
extension  and  settlements.  And  thus,  he 
writes:  "A  new  social  spirit  is  expressed 
and  denned.  Participation  in  the  life  of 
the  masses  of  the  people,  rather  than  vain- 
glorious attainment  of  the  evanescent  honor 
of  conventional  society,  becomes  the  am- 
bition of  a  portion  of  the  new  generation. 
To  the  multitude  are  carried  some  of  the 
fruits  of  prosperity,  leisure  and  culture; 
from  them  are  gained  democracy,  fratern- 
ity, freedom  of  social  expression,  with  them 
is  developed  a  new  dynamic  force  capable 
of  re-making  the  American  community  by 
inspiring  the  American  citizens  with  the  new 
civic  spirit." 

The  three  R's  became  entirely  inadequate 
for  the  new  citizenship.  Fresh  demands 
were  made  upon  our  educational  system — 
demands  which  have  been  met  in  part  and 
more  and  more  are  being  realized.  The 
progress  of  education  has  given  a  three-fold 
educational  ideal:  education  for  occupation, 
for  citizenship  and  for  manhood.  The  au- 
thor writes: 

"May  we  not  unite  this  ideal  with  the  dem- 
ocratic trinity,  and  demand  as  a  rational 
goal,  liberty  for  the  worker,  equality  for  the 
citizen  and  fraternity  for  man?"  The  new 
liberty  is  to  be  obtained  by  fitting  the  work- 
er for  competition  in  the  industrial  field 
through  manual  training  and  technical 
schools;  the  kindergarten,  the  vacation 
schools  and  the  self  government  clubs  of  the 
public  schools — all  these  make  for  equality 
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in  the  new  citizenship;  and  the  education 
for  manhood  and  womanhood,  "the  educa- 
cation  for  fraternity,"  as  Mr.  Zueblin  puts 
it,  is  to  be  realized  in  the  numerous  new  de- 
partments in  our  educational  system  such 
as.  free  lectures,  public  recreation  parks  and 
playgrounds,  library  commissions,  public 
assembly  rooms — all  looking  towards  fra- 
ternity of  men  and  women  in  association. 

But  the  new  civic  spirit  has  found  expres- 
sion not  only  in  the  training  of  the  citizen, 
but  also  in  city  making.  The  chapter  on 
The  Making  of  the  City  reviews  briefly  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  comprehen- 
sive city  planning  and  city  building. 

The  remarkable  changes  that  have  been 
wrought  out  in  so  many  of  our  cities  within 
a  ten-year  period — the  improvement  of  wa- 
terways and  harbors,  the  increase  in  the 
area  of  paved  streets,  the  growth  of  the  aes- 
thetic sense  shown  in  the  planning  of 
municipal  buildings  and  the  improvements  in 
architectural  style,  the  opening  of  parks  and 
playgrounds,  the  increased  care  for  public 
health,  indicate  that  the  progress  toward  the 
ideal  city  is  by  no  means  visionary.  And 
as  the  author  says,  "Almost  every  city  is  in- 
fected with  the  new  ideals." 

This  art  of  city  making  is  new  to  the 
United  States.  As  Mr.  Zueblin  says  in  his 
preface,  "it  is  too  early  to  measure  the  full 
meaning  of  the  new  civic  spirit."  With 
this  thought  in  view  he  has  sketched  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  Boston,  New 
York,  Harrisburg  and  Washington,  and  from 
these  rather  spectacular  evidences  the  read- 
er may  judge  of  the  real  growth  of  the  move- 
ment as  a  whole. 

The  organization  of  a  metropolitan  park 
commission  and  a  metropolitan  sewerage 
commission,  the  betterment  of  transit  facili- 
ties, the  growth  of  small  parks  and  the 
foundation  of  a  great  municipal  library  in 
Boston;  the  struggling  progress  that  Greater 
New  York  is  making  for  civic  betterment;  the 
battle  for  the  redemption  of  the  city  that 
Harrisburg  fought  and  won  and  the  magnifi- 
cent plan  for  the  new  Washington,  "the 
one  peerless  example  of  the  realization 
through  the  new  civic  spirit  of  an  original, 
scientific  and  artistic  plan" — all  of  these  go 
to  show  that  the  city  is  awakening  and  that 
the  new  spirit  is  at  work.  And  as  Mr.  Zue- 
blin says,  "The  comprehensive  city  plan  is 
the  ripest  expression  of  the  new  civic  spirit." 

To  speak  of  Charles  Mulford 

R??nnc?vic  Ar°td=  Robinson's  book  on  Modern 
Civic  Art2  as  a  manual 
for  the  city  builder  might  lead  one  to 
believe  that  it  was  a  compendium  of  dry 
facts  concerning  municipal  architecture, 
street  planning  and  paving,  park  develop- 
ment, etc.  The  book  is  a  manual,  in  a  way, 
a  working  guide  that  will  be  of  as  much  use 
for  the  practical  reconstruction  of  a  portion 
of  a  great  city  as  it  will  be  for  the  smaller 
towns  that  are  more  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  look  ahead  and  start  to  build  aright.  Mr. 
Robinson  has  written  in  so  charming  a  man- 
ner, however,  that  the  book  becomes  of  in- 


terest to  the  everyday  citizen.  Interwoven 
with  the  suggestions  for  the  American  city 
of  to-day  is  a  vast  store  of  information  con- 
cerning the  cities  of  Europe  that  were 
built  not  merely  for  the  needs  of  a  day  but 
for  a  future  that  the  city  builders  of  this 
country  have  so  often  been  unable  to  foresee. 

Mr.  Robinson  has  had  experience  as  a  prac- 
tical adviser  of  city  councils  contemplating 
more  comprehensive  city  planning  and  has 
met  with  success  in  his  work.  Civic  art  is  new 
to  this  country.  The  practical  American  is 
not  inclined  to  be  aesthetic.  Too  often  he 
looks  upon  any  measure  for  city  adornment 
as  a  fad  or  as  graft  for  the  promoters:  In 
his  opening  chapter  the  author  says: 

"This  art  which  is  so  utilitarian  in  its 
purposes  as  to  be  civic  first  and  art  after- 
wards, may  be  defined  then,  as  the  taking 
in  just  the  right  way  of  those  steps  neces- 
sary or  proper  for  the  comfort  of  the  citizens 
— as  the  doing  of  the  necessary  or  proper 
thing  in  the  right  wav.  *  *  *  It  is  not 
merely  a  bit  of  aestheticism.  There  is  noth- 
ing effeminate  and  sentimental  about  it, — 
like  tying  tidies  on  telegraph  poles  and  put- 
ting doilies  on  the  crosswalks — it  is  vigor- 
ous, virile,  sane."  And  as  American  citizens 
are  made  to  realize  that  civic  art  is  vigorous, 
virile  and  sane  in  so  much  greater  degree 
will  they  lend  their  support  to  the  move- 
ment. 

In  considering  practical  plans  for  beautify- 
ing the  city  the  author  has  divided  his  book 
into  four  logical  sections — the  city's  focal 
points,  the  business  districts,  the  residential 
sections,  and  the  city  at  large. 

Looking  at  the  city  from  its  entry  ways, 
by  land  or  by  water,  he  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  the  aesthetic  development  of 
waterfronts  and  land  approaches.  Here  are 
two  focal  points  practically  undeveloped  in 
American  cities.  The  water's  edge  has  been 
almost  completely  usurped  by  mile  upon 
mile  of  docks  and  flimsy  pier  sheds  and  too 
often  the  stretches  of  unkempt  railroad  prop- 
erty terminate  in  a  structure  built  merely 
for  the  facilitation  and  convenience  of  traf- 
fic. Where  beauty  might  have  been  com- 
bined with  utility,  utility  alone  is  seen. 
Modern  civic  art  according  to  Mr.  Robinson 
should  give  the  water  front  primary  con- 
sideration. "It  would  consider  first  the  far- 
off  picture  of  the  town  as  a  whole;  then  the 
nearer  view,  when  we  seek  for  definitiveness 
of  character,  and  look  along  the  shore  for 
something  to  indicate  the  portal  of  the  city; 
then  the  detail  when,  drawing  yet  nearer, 
we  estimate  the  city's  importance  and  wealth 
and  genius  by  the  way  it  is  built  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  if  there  be  bridges,  by  the 
beauty  of  these." 

The  problem  of  the  land  entrance  to  the 
city  broadens  into  problems  of  approach  as 
well  as  of  terminal.  And  "if  in  the  com- 
munity's growth  the  water  entrance  be  de- 
veloped by  the  municipality,  is  there  less 
reason  that  it  should  provide  for  the  busy 
inland  entrance,  approaches  that  shall  be 
dignified,  worthy  and  convenient?" 
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In  American  cities  changes  of  the  char- 
acter Mr.  Robinson  suggests  must  come  slow. 
He  does  not  ask  for  the  aesthetic  without  the 
utilitarian,  but  the  utilitarian  has  become  so 
fixed  in  the  very  life  of  the  community,-  the 
water  front  has  so  long  been  given  over  to 
commerce  and  the  approach  to  the  railroad 
terminals  have  so  long  been  lined  with  in- 
dustrial establishments  that  popular  educa- 
tion is  indeed  needed  before  the  changes  can 
come. 

The  last  of  the  "focal  points"  which  Mr. 
Robinson  considers  is  the  administrative 
center — the  grouping  of  government  build- 
ings. Plans  now  being  carrried  out  in  Chi- 
cago, Springfield,  Mass.,  and  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
show  the  feasibility  of  this  suggestion. 

One  of  the  chief  elements  of  value  in 
Mr.  Robinson's  book  lies  in  the  repeated 
references  to  the  part  that  civic  art  has 
played  in  the  development  of  European 
cities.  In  considering  the  street  plan,  the 
architecture,  the  furnishings  of  the  street 
and  its  adornment  with  fountains  and  sculp- 
ture, Mr.  Robinson  has  measurably  in- 
creased the  value  of  his  work  by  these 
references.  In  plotting  the  streets  of  the 
business  districts  Mr.  Robinson  contends 
that  the  first  essential  is  to  build  up  a 
framework  or  skeleton  of  arterial  thorough- 
fares with  certain  focal  points  for  bases. 
"Our  framework  of  raaial  arterial  thorough- 
fares is  substantially,  if  indirectly,  a  system 
of  safety-valves  to  meet  increasing  pressure 
in  the  commercial  district.  We  have  now 
adopted  that  hint  for  a  city  plan  which,  as 
Colonel  Waring  pointed  out,  is  contained 
in  the  spider's  web.  In  this  the  quickest 
way  of  reaching  the  center  from  any  given 
point  is  clearly  obtained;  and  in  the  plot 
of  the  residential  section  of  the  town  we 
have  to  remember,  not  as  a  pleasant  but  as  a 
primary  fact,  that  time  is  money." 

The  close  union  between  the  social  prob- 
lems of  the  day  and  true  civic  progress 
is  shown  in  the  chapter  on  the  tenements: 
"Give  the  boy  and  girl  a  chance;  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  work  off  sheer  animal 
energy  in  harmless  amusements;  render 
homes  pleasant,  and  satisfy  the  craving  of 
men  for  brightness,  entertainment  and  fel- 
lowship without  throwing  them  into  temp- 
tation; let  an  abundance  of  fresh  air  into 
living  and  sleeping  room  and  the  slum  will 
be  ancient  history  and  many  of  sociology's 
hardest  problems  will  be  solved.  *  *  * 
Modern  civic  art  may  not  have  solved  the 
problem,  but  it  nas  a  dream  of  doing  so.  It 
has  dared  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of 
and  then  has  had  the  courage  to  try  to 
remedy,  that  evil  which  the  civic  art  of 
other  times  did  not  admit.  Until  the  munic- 
ipality is  beautiful  in  every  portion;  until 
there  is  complete  adaptation  to  purposes  and 
functions;  until  its  citizens,  the  lowly  as 
well  as  the  rich,  are  rendered  as  comfortable 
as  municipal  science  and  humanity  can  make 
them,  modern  civic  art  will  scorn  to  call  its 
conquest  complete." 

The  final  section  of  the  book  on  the  city 


at  large  is  divided  into  a  series  of  chapters 
on  comprehensive  planning,  open  spaces,  the 
development  of  parks  and  parkways  and  the 
problems  of  occasional  and  temporary  deco- 
ration. 

Wilcox:         Tne  city  problem  has  not  yet 

"The   Ameri=    become  the  national  problem, 

lean  City."  but  the  remarkable  growth 
of  cities  in  population  and  wealth,  the  drift 
of  the  immigrant  population  to  the  cities, 
the  increased  opportunities  for  gathering 
great  fortunes,  and  the  added  temptation  for 
the  misuse  and  squandering  of  public  funds 
all  tend  to  make  the  municipality  of  increas- 
ing importance  in  our  national  life.  In  his 
book  an  The  American  City:3  A  Problem  in 
Democracy,  Dr.  Wilcox  discusses  in  a  vigor- 
ous fashion  the  "fundamental  principles  of 
the  problem  and  endeavors  to  point  out  its 
real  relations  to  the  great  question  of  human 
freedom  as  it  is  being  worked  out  in  Ameri- 
can political  institutions." 

"In  its  broadest  terms,"  he  writes,  "the 
city  problem  presents  the  simple  questions: 
Shall  the  city  be  permitted  to  destroy  dem- 
ocracy and  thereby  undermine  our  national 
institutions?  Shall  the  city  be  permitted 
to  absorb  the  brains  and  the  wealth  of  the 
nation  and  consume  them  wastefully?  *  * 
*  What  must  the  citizen  of  the  city  set  out 
to  do?  Or,  in  other  words,  what  is  the 
function  of  municipal  government,  the  in- 
stitution through  which  the  citizens  of  a  city 
combine  to  carry  out  their  ideas  of  what 
their  city  should  be  made  to  be?" 

From  rather  an  advanced  position  of  mu- 
nicipal ownership  and  municipal  socialism, 
Dr.  Wilcox  treats  this  problem.  Taking  the 
street  as  the  "most  significant  symbol  of 
a  free  city,"  he  argues,  that  "the  desideratum 
of  municipal  well-being  as  far  as  this  great 
question  is  concerned  is  for  the  city  to  re- 
gain speedily  and  forever  maintain  its  gov- 
ernmental control  over  all  its  thoroughfares." 
Complete  municipal  ownership  is  his  theory 
of  the  solution  of  the  whole  question — a 
question  which  he  acknowledges,  however, 
"is  complicated  by  the  insufficiency  of  pub- 
lic intelligence  and  the  inertness  of  the 
civic  conscience." 

In  a  later  chapter  on  civic  co-operation 
(which  on  another  page  he  terms  municipal 
socialism),  Dr.  Wilcox  argues  that  "in  gen- 
eral it  is  to  be  expected  that  civic  co-opera- 
tion will  be  called  upon  to  solve  all  those 
special  problems  of  universal  interest  to  ur- 
ban dwellers  which  arise  out  of  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  city  life. 

"City  government  is  the  most  emphatic 
protest  of  local  interests  against  the  organi- 
zation of  society  without  reference  to  place. 
Upon  the  effectiveness  of  this  protest  the 
life  of  democracy  depends." 

His  classification  of  services  which  should 
be  controlled  by  "civic  co-operation"  is  a 
broad  one.  Under  this  classification  come 
waterworks  and  sewers,  street  railways  and 
telephone  systems,  gas  and  electric  light 
plants  for  light,  heat  and  power.     Co-opera- 
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tion  should  not  stop  here  however.  He  ad- 
vocates municipal  technical  schools  for 
some  manufacturing  cities  and  says  that 
"the  distribution  and  possibly  the  production 
of  the  milk  supply  may  in  time  become  a 
necessary  public  function.  On  a  previous 
page  he  writes  that  what  is  true  of  the  milk 
supply  is  also  true  to  a  less  extent,  of  other 
food  supplies,  especially  meat.  *  *  * 

"In  other  words,  necessity  points  toward 
an  extended  field  of  civic  co-operation.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  must  not  be  accept- 
ed as  permanent,  but  must  be  overcome  by 
the  development  of  civic  conscience  and  ad- 
ministrative reform." 

Turning  to  the  problem  of  civic  education 
which  Dr.  Wilcox  speaks  of  as  "the  funda- 
mental social  problems  of  the  city,"  the 
author  emphasizes  four  factors  that  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  the  training  of  the 
new  citizen.     His  classification  includes: 

(1)  Proper  provisions  for  good  housing. 

(2)  An  endeavor  to  make  the  municipal 
government  a  worthy  example  of  true  civic 
patriotism  rather  than  a  school  for  graft 
and  false  ideals.  (3)  A  broadening  of  the 
ordinary  functions  of  the  public  schools  in 
the  fields  of  self-government  and  social  co- 
operation and  (4)  the  direct  participation 
of  the  children  in  civic  functions. 

In  a  chapter  on  The  Control  of  Leisure  Mr. 
Wilcox  suggests  a  clear  working  platform 
for  the  checking  of  certain  forms  of  vice 
that  are  in  a  large  sense  peculiar  to  the 
city,  viz.,  prostitution,  gambling  and  drunk- 
enness.    Among  his  suggestions  are: 

(1)  All  kinds  of  helpful  activity  that  will 
tend  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  school 
as  a  social  center. 

(2)  The  supply  of  safe  drinking  water 
and  toilet  conveniences. 

(3)  The  provision  of  accessible  public 
parks,  athletic  fields,  gymnasia,  public  baths, 
etc. 

(4)  The  active  cultivation  of  municipal 
art. 

(5)  The  encouragement  of  civic  devotion. 

(6)  The  cultivation  by  all  possible  means 
of  the  ideal  of  civic  righteousness  as  the  only 
safe  basis  of  freedom  and  the  only  legitimate 
source  of  civic  pride. 

"While  advocating  a  change  in  the  laws 
where  experience  and  common  sense  show 
them  to  be  generally  unenforceable,"  he 
writes,  "I  do  not  acknowledge  the  right  of  vice 
to  exist  and  prey  upon  society.  I  merely  ad- 
vocate the  use  of  other  and  more  effective 
weapons  of  warfare  upon  the  enemies  of 
democracy  than  are  found  in  laws  not  sup- 
ported by  public  opinion,  and  above  all  the 
calling  off  of  the  mock  battle  that  is  the 
outgrowth  of  municipal  hypocrisy  and  the 
cause  of  the  carnival  of  police  corruption 
and  political  blackmail  which  has  brought 
disgrace  upon  democracy  in  the  great  Amer- 
ican cities." 

The  last  chapters  of  the  book  are  devoted 
to  suggestions  for  city  administration — sug- 
gestions that  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  might 
have   been   considered   visionary,    but   more 


and  more  are  becoming  of  practical  import- 
ance in  the  awakened  city  of  to-day.  Direct 
legislation  that  will  truly  reflect  the  people's 
will,  the  localizing  of  official  responsibility, 
complete  separation  of  municipal  from  na- 
tional and  state  elections,  the  initiative,  the 
referendum  and  the  recall,  he  considers 
necessities  of  democracy  if  the  people's  de- 
liberate judgment  shall  be  fully  expressed 
and  honestly  carried  out. 

The  problem  resolves  itself  again  into  a 
question  of  public  education  and  a  work- 
ing plan  for  civic  training  such  as  Dr.  Wil- 
cox suggests — a  plan  that  is  being  carried 
out  in  many  of  our  large  cities — will  go  a 
long  way  towards  its  soluton. 

Howe:  In  the   preface   to    The    City 

Th<ThHoDetyof  t1ve  H°Pe  °f  Democracy,*  the 
Democracy."  author,  Frederic  C.  Howe, 
confesses  a  complete  reversal  of  thought 
from  what  he  terms  the  "orthodox"  method 
of  dealing  with  municipal  reform.  At  the 
outset  he  writes:  "Instead  of  the  city  being 
controlled  by  the  charter,  the  suffrage,  or 
by  purely  political  institutions,  I  have  be- 
come convinced  that  it  is  the  economic  en- 
vironment which  creates  and  controls  man's 
activities  as  well  as  his  attitude  of  mind.  * 
*  *  This  explains  contemporary  politics. 
It  alone  explains  conditions  in  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati.  In  all  our 
large  cities  it  accounts  for  the  Crokers,  the 
Coxes,  the  Butlers.  *  *  *  I  have  been 
forced  by  experience  to  a  changed  point-  of 
view,  to  a  belief  that  democracy  has  not 
failed  by  its  own  inherent  weakness." 

The  evil  and  the  remedy  are  clear  to  Mr. 
Howe's  mind;  the  evil,  the  control  of  public 
franchises  by  private  corporations;  ano  the 
remedy,  the  destruction  of  "the  system"  and 
municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities. 

"Everywhere  the  cause  is  the  same.  It 
is  privilege  not  wealth;  franchises,  not 
business;  the  few,  not  the  many,  that  have 
overthrown  our  cities  within  the  past  few 
years.  There  is  scarcely  a  large  city  in  the 
country  in  which  the  public  service  corpora- 
tions do  not  control  or  constantly  seek  to 
control   the   government." 

But  "the  system"  has  gone  farther  than 
this.  From  the  city  boss  it  has  reached  out 
until  it  has  controlled  state  legislatures, 
from  state  legislatures  it  has  grown  until 
it  reached  Washington  and  included  the 
United  States  Senate  in  its  grasp  and  "the 
state  boss  is  graduating  into  the  senate  as 
the  major-domo  of  old  ultimately  assumed 
the  kingship.  Here  he  performs  the  dual 
role  of  representing  the  commonwealth 
which  elected  him,  and  of  disposing  of  priv- 
ileges and  franchises,  in  city,  county,  and 
state  to  the  interests  which  he  represents." 
"And  this  system  is  co-extensive  with  the  na- 
tion; it  controls  states  and  territories  and 
ramifies  down  to  city,  county  and  township. 
It  now  prevails  alongside  of  the  paper  gov- 
ernment it  controls." 

As  already  indicated,  Mr.  Howe  believes 
that  the  way  out  of  this  net  that  the  system 
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has  spread  lies  is  municipal  ownership. 
The  line  of  demarcation  which  he  draws  be- 
tween the  functions  which  should  be  per- 
formed by  the  city  and  those  which  should 
be  left  to  the  state  is  this:  "Whatever  is 
of  necessity  a  monopoly  should  be  a  public 
monopoly,  especially  where  it  offers  a  ser- 
vice of  universal  use.  So  long  as  the  ser- 
vice is  subject  to  the  regulative  power  of 
competition  it  should  be  left  to  private  con- 
trol. For  monopoly  and  liberty  cannot  live 
together." 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  lay  the  fault  for 
all  our  municipal  doings  at  the  door  of  one 
evil — the  franchise.  The  "orthodox"  evils 
which  Mr.  Howe  speaks  of  in  his  preface 
must  come  in  for  their  share.  In  presenting 
the  claims  of  municipal  ownership,  the  au- 
thor recognizes  the  dangers  and  treats  them 
frankly,  with  the  belief,  however,  that  the 
benefits  far  outweigh  risks  of  loss. 

The  latter  portion  of  the  volume  is  given 
over  to  discussions  of  the  needs  of  the  new 
citizenship  and  the  new  city.  Mr.  Howe's 
whole  plea  is  for  more  democracy;  his  creed 
is  that  "the  cure  for  democracy  is  more 
democracy."  Home  rule,  a  system  of  .cen- 
tralized responsibility  in  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment, more  stringent  building  laws, 
greater  exercise  of  care  over  the  youth,  the 
vagrant  and  the  poor,  a  withdrawal  of  that 
policy  wherein  we  "canonize  success  and  pen- 
alize failure,"  opening  the  door  of  indus- 
trial opportunity  and  providing  for  an  in- 
creased civic  pride  through  civic  improve- 
ment— these  are  some  of  the  suggestions  that 
he  makes  for  the  city's  redemption. 


RESOLVED 

— That  the  trouble  with  this  world  is  all 
in  the  mind  of  the  one  who  doesn't  like  it. 
The  world  is  beautiful  and  it  is  full  of  sweet 
people.  The  lark  doesn't  complain;  the 
roses  don't  kick. 


RESOLVED 

— Birthdays  remind  us  of  the  flight  of 
time.  What  are  we  doing  with  our  time? 
Grieving  about  the  past?  I  hope  not.  Liv- 
ing in  the  future  that  may  never  come?  I 
hope  not.  There's  no  time  but  now.  Boys, 
don't  waste  it  by  hating  someone  or  grumb- 
ling at  fate.  Get  busy  and  be  kind.  The 
lunatic  asylums  and  hospitals  are  full  of 
those  whose  minds  and  bodies  have  been 
poisoned  by  hate  or  malice  or  booze.  Sweeten 
up,  boys,  don't  let  us  grow  old  before  our 
time. 


RESOLVED 

— That  if  you  want  to  cultivate  a  sweet 
and  kind  disposition  commence  to-morrow 
morning  when  the  coffee  is  awful,  and  noth- 
ing is  fit  to  eat,  the  car  won't  stop  for  you 
and  you  have  picked  out  a  handkerchief  that 
is  full  of  holes. 


RESOLVED 

— That  I  have  named  my  boat  Advice,  so 
no  one  would  take  it.  There  have  been  so 
many  boats  missing  around  here  lately.  But 
nobody  will  take  advice.  The  only  man 
who  will  take  advice  is  the  man  who  doesn't 
need  it.  You  can  get  tons  of  advice  when 
you  don't  need  it  but  directly  you  need  it 
you  must  pay  well  for  it. 


RESOLVED 

— The  kicker  is  a  selfish  chap.  He  is 
more;  he  is  an  ignorant  and  egotistical  hog. 
To  him  there's  no  one  on  earth  but  himself. 
He  is  a  mule.  He  will  tell  you  that  he  gets 
what  he  wants  by  kicking.  Oh!  But  who 
wants  the  scowls  and  curses  he  gets  with  it? 
Who  wants  the  sour  disposition  he  has? 
Some  day  it  will  make  him  sick.  He  may 
kick  at  and  scold  a  poor,  tired  waiter,  but 
he  doesn't  know  that  that  waiter  gets  even 
by  expectorating  in  his  soup.  Oh,  boys,  let's 
be  kind. 


RESOLVED 

— That   if   dogs   don't   go   to   heaven   this 
world  has  heaven  beaten  a  mile. 


RESOLVED 

— That  there  are  lots  more  looking  glasses 
sold  than  bookcases. 

Buster  Brown. 
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see    facing   479. 
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That's  my  policy,  Hinnissy,  an'  it's  been  the 
policy  of  all  other  gr'reat  statesmen.  Niver 
start  a  riv'lution  without  a  gun.  Niver  ask 
a  man  f  r  annything  unless  ye  can  make  him 
think  ye're  li'ble  to  take  it,  annyhow.  My 
wrongs  ar're  my  wrongs,  an'  it's  little  ye 
mind  thim  until  they  begin  to  hurt  ye.  If 
I'm  sick  in  me  room  upstairs  ye  don't  care, 
but  whin  I  begin  hollerin'  an'  jumpin'  on  th' 
flure  an'  knockin'  th'  plastherin'  down  on 
ye'er  head  ye'll  sind  f'r  th'  doctor. 


Dock  Grogan,  who's  an  ol'  Pagan,  don't 
agree  with  Father  Kelly  on  more  thin  two 
things,  though  they're  th'  friendliest  of  ini- 
mies;  an'  wan  iv  thim  is  Lent.  Father 
Kelly  says  'tis  good  f'r  th'  soul,  an'  Dock 
Grogan  he  says  'tis  good  f'r  the  body.  It 
comes  at  th'  r-right  time  iv  th'  year,  he 
says,  whin  ivrybody  has  had  a  winther  iv 
stuffin'  thimsilves  an'  floodin'  their  inteer- 
yors  an'  settin'  up  late  at  night.  It's  a  kind 
iv  a  stand  off  f'r  th'  Christmas  holidays.  We 
quit  atin'  meat  because  'tis  Lent — an'  we've 
had  too  much  meat.  We  quit  smokin'  be- 
cause 'tis  Lent — an'  we  have  a  smokers' 
heart.  We  quit  dhrink  because  it's  Lent — 
an'  we  want  to  see  if  th'  brakes  ar-re  wur- 
rukin'. 


Ivry  year,  whin  the  public  conscience  is 
aroused  as  it  niver  was  befure,  they  calls 
f'r  business  men  to  swab  out  our  governmint 
with  business  methods.  Down  with  the  pool- 
rooms, says  I.  But  how,  says  you.  Be 
ilictin'  a  business  man  mayor,  says  I.  Oh, 
f'r  a  Moses  to  lead  us  out  of  th'  wilderness 
an'  clane  th'  Augeeyan  stables  and  steer  us 
between  Silly  an'  What's-it's-name  an'  hoist 
th'  snow-white  banner  iv  civic  purity  an' 
break  the  feathers  that  bind  a  free  people, 
an'  seize  the  helium  of  state  from  th'  pi- 
ratical crew  an'  restore  th'  heritage  of  our 
fathers  an'  cleanse  th'  stain  from  th'  fair 
name  iv  our  gr-reat  city  an'  cure  th'  evils  of 
th'  body  pollytick  an'  cry  havic  an  let  loose 
th'  dogs  iv  war  an'  captain  th'  uprisin'  iv 
honest  manhood   again   the   cohorts   iv  cor- 


ruption an'  shake  off  the  collar  riveted  on 
our  necks  be  tyrranical  bosses  an'  prim'ry 
rayform?  Where  is  Moses?  Where  is  this 
all-around  Moses,  soldier,  sailor,  locksmith, 
doctor,  stable-boy,  polisman,  an'  disinfec- 
tant? 


Th'  Lord  knows  I'd  rejoice  to  see  th'  day 
whin  Hinnissy  wud  .be  shakin'  a  throwel 
fr'm  th'  top  iv  a  wall  an'  yellin'  "Mort"  at 
Andrew  Carnaygie  scramblin'  barelegged  up 
a  ladder,  or  mesilf  lyin'  back  on  a  lounge 
afther  a  hard  day's  wurruk  writin'  pothry 
f'r  th'  governmint,  ordherin'  th'  K.ng  iv  Eng- 
land to  bring  me  a  poached  egg  an'  a  cup 

^Dissertations  by  Mr.  Dooley :  By  Peter  Finley 
Dunne.     Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York.     $1.50. 
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iv  tay,  an'  be  quick  about  it,  darn  ye.  But 
I'm  afraid  it  won't  happen  in  our  day.  That 
alone  wud  make  me  a  Socialist.  I'h  sthrong 
f'r  anny  rivolution  that  ain't  goin'  to  hap- 
pen in  me  day.  But  th'  thruth  is,  me  boy, 
that  nawthin'  happens,  annyhow.  I  see 
gr'reat  changes  takin'  place  ivry  day,  but 
no  change  at  all  ivry  fifty  years.  What  we 
call  this  here  counthry  iv  ours  pretinds  to 
want  to  thry  new  experiments,  but  a  sudden 
change  gives  it  a  chill.  It's  been  to  th'  cir- 
cus and  bought  railroad  tickets  in  a  hurry 
so  often  that  it  thinks  quick  change  is  short 
change.  Whin  I  take  me  mornin'  walk  an' 
see  little  boys  an'  girls  with  their  dinner 
pails  on  their  arms  goin'  down  to  th'  yards 
I'm  th'  hottest  Socialist  ye  iver  see.  I'd  be 
annything  to  it.  I'd  be  a  Raypublican,  even. 
But  whin  I  think  how  long  this  foolish  old 
buildin'  has  stood,  an'  how  manny  a  good 
head  has  busted  again'  it,  I  begin  to  won- 
dher  whether  'tis  anny  use  f'r  ye  or  me  to 
thry  to  bump  it  off  the  map.  Larkin  here 
says  th'  capitalist  system  is  made  up  iv  th' 
bones  iv  billions  iv  people,  like  wan  iv  thim 
coral  reefs  that  I  used  to  think  was  pethri- 
fied  sponge.  If  that  is  so,  maybe  th'  on'y 
thing  I  can  do  about  it  is  to  plant  a  few 
geeranyums,  injye  thim  while  I  live,  an'  thin 
conthribute  me  own  busted  shoulder-blades 
f'r  another  Rockyfellar  to  walk  on. 

"ASSEMBLY  ROOMS  TO  RENT 

Rooms,  accommodating  160.  to  rent  for  meetings 
or  classes.      Facilities  for  tea  or  collations  can 
be    arranged.      Exceptionally    low    terms    for 
classes.     For  further  particulars,  apply  to 
Miss  Prances  H.  Puller,  Ass't  Sec'y,  19  E.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Awnings. 

JOHN    T.    VAUSE   &    SON, 
218   Bowery,    New   York. 

Booksellers  and  Stationers. 
SCRANTON,    WETMORE   &  CO., 
Rochester,   N.   Y. 

Carpets. 
WM.    SLOANE   &   CO., 

Broadway  and  Twentieth  street,  New  York. 

China  and  Olass. 

JAMES   M.    SHAW   &   CO., 

25    Duane    street,    New    York. 

Clothing. 

ROGERS,   PEET  &  CO., 

258,  842,  1260  Broadway,  New  York. 

Coffee,  Tea  and  Spices. 
B.     FISCHER     &    CO., 

393  Greenwich  street,  New  York. 
GILLIES    COFFEE    CO., 

233   Washington   street.   New   York. 

Disinfectants  and  Disinfecting  Appliances. 
WEST   DISINFECTING   CO.    (INC.), 

11    East    Fifty-ninth    street,    New    York. 

Drugs. 

EIMER  &  AMEND, 

205  Third  Avenue,  New  York. 
Dry  Goods. 
ABRAHAM    &   STRAUS, 

420   Fulton   street,   Brooklyn,    N.   Y. 
FREDERICK    LOESER    &    CO., 

484  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
A.    D.    MATTHEWS    SONS, 

398   Fulton   street,    Brooklyn,   N.    Y. 
SIEGEL-COOPER   CO., 

Sixth  avenue  and  Eighteenth  street,  New  York. 

Dry  Goods — Wholesale. 

THE  H.  B.  CLAFLIN  CO., 
New  York. 

Fire  Apparatus  and  Supplies. 

S.    F.    HAYWARD    &    CO., 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg. 

Plre  Hose. 
EUREKA    FIRE    HOSE    CO., 

13   Barclay   street,   New   York. 
Pish. 
THE   JOHN    B.    IHL   COMPANY, 
155   West  street,  New  York. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. 
JOHN    A.    HENRY, 

329  Washington  street,  New  York. 

Fish,  Salt  and  Provisions. 

CHAS.   F.   MATTLAGE   &   SONS, 

335   Greenwich  street,    New  York. 

Furniture  and  Bedding. 

SIEGEL-COOPER   CO., 

Sixth  avenue  and  Eighteenth  street,  New  York. 
Groceries. 

AUSTIN,    NICHOLS    &    CO., 

61   Hudson  street,  New  York. 
L.  DE   GROFF  &  SON, 

Beach  and  Washington  streets,  New  York. 
ALFRED   LOWRY  &  BRO., 

32   South    Front   street,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 
FRANKLIN  MacVEAGH  &  CO., 

Chicago,   111. 
SEEMAN   BROS., 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  streets,   New  York. 
SIEGEL-COOPER  CO., 

Sixth  avenue  and  Eighteenth  street,  New  York. 
JOHN    S.    SILLS   &    SONS, 

North   River  and  37th  street,   New  York. 
R.  C.   WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

56  Hudson  street,  New  York. 


Hardware,  Tools  and  Supplies. 
HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  &  CO., 

Fourth  avenue,  Thirteenth  street,   New  York. 
HULL.  GRIPPEN  &  CO., 

3l0  Third  avenue,  New  York. 
Heating,  Plumbing,  Electrical  Supplies  and 
Construction. 

EDWARD   JOY, 

125  Market  street,   Syracuse,   N.  Y. 

Hospital  Supplies. 

THE  H.  B.  CLAFLIN  CO., 

New   York. 

House  Furnishing  Goods. 
C.  H.  &  E.   S.  GOLDBERG, 

West  Broadway  and  Hudson  street,  New  York. 
LEWIS   &    CONGER, 

130  West   Forty-second  street,  New   York. 
SIEGEL-COOPER   CO., 

Sixth  avenue  and  Eighteenth  street,  New  York. 
Kitchen  Equipment. 
BRAMHALL,   DEANE    CO., 

264    Water  street,   New   York. 
DUPARQUET,   HUOT  &  MONEUSE   CO., 

43    Wooster   street,    New    York. 
LEWIS  &  CONGER, 

130   West  Forty-second  street,   New   York. 
MORANDI-PROCTOR   COMPANY, 

48-50  Union  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Laundry  Supplies. 
AMERICAN    LAUNDRY   MACHINE   CO., 

132   West   Twenty-seventh   street,    New    York 
Leather  and  Shoemaking  Supplies. 
BOSLER  BROTHERS, 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Linens. 
SIEGEL-COOPER  CO., 

Sixth  avenue  and  Eighteenth  street,  New  York. 
Meats  and  Provisions. 
BATCHELDER  &  SNYDER   COMPANY, 

55-63  Blackstone  street,   Boston,  Mass. 
CONRON  BROTHERS  COMPANY, 

10th  Avenue — 13th-14th  streets,  New  York. 

Office  Files  and  Furniture. 

CLARKE  &  BAKER  CO., 

258   Canal   street,   New   York. 
Paints  and  Glass.    . 

THOMAS  C.  DUNHAM, 

68  Murray  street,   New   York. 
THOMAS    C.    EDMONDS    &   CO., 

1826-28    Park    avenue,    New    York. 

Paper. 
THE  JEROME  PAPER  COMPANY, 
570  Seventh  avenue,  New  York. 
Printers  and  Publishers. 

BENJ.    H.    TYRREL, 

206-208    Fulton    street,    New    York. 

DEWITT  C.  GARDNER, 

182  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 
Sheets  and  Pillow  Cases. 
THE   H.   B.  CLAFLIN   CO., 
New    York. 

Shoes. 
BAY  STATE  SHOE  &  LEATHER  CO., 

40  Hudson  street,  New  York. 
MERRITT  ELLIOTT  &  CO., 

130-132   Duane   street,    New    York. 

Soap. 
ENOCH  MORGAN'S  SONS  CO., 
439  West  street,   New  York. 

Sterilizing  Apparatus. 

BRAMHALL,    DEANE   CO., 

264  Water  street,  New  York. 
Tea. 
WISSOTZKY'S  RUSSIAN  TEA, 

155  East  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

A.  Lubarskt.  Manager 

Typewriters. 
REMINGTON    TYPEWRITER   CO., 
327  Broadway,  New  York. 
Wood. 

CLARK  &  WILKINS, _^ 

Eleventh   ave.,  cor.   Twenty-fourth   it.,   H.    I. 
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Paragraphs  in  PHilantHropy  and  Social  Advance 


„     -    ,        Students  of  child  labor  in- 

Handbook  ,    .      ,       .    , 

of  child  Labor  terested  in  legislation,  state 

Legislation.       ^    federal>    nQW    turn    for 

the  latest  authoritative  data  to  the  Hand- 
book of  Child  Labor  Legislation,  issued 
annually  by  the  National  Consumers' 
League.1  This  year  the  fifth  annual  issue 
appears  as  the  January  supplement  to  the 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Po- 
litical and  Social  Science,  the  handbook 
having  gradually  expanded  from  a  four- 
page  leaflet  in  1902  to  a  sixty- four-page 
pamphlet  in  1907. 

While  the  legislative  gains  of  the  year 

1905  were  less  than  those  of  1904  by  rea- 
son of  the  smaller  number  of  legislatures 
in  session,  the  vitality  of  the  anti-child 
labor  movement  is  indicated  by  the  in- 
troduction during  December,  of  the  Bev- 
eridge  and  Lodge  child  labor  bills  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  the  fact  that 
there  are  now  pending  before  Congress 
the  bill  for  investigation  of  the  labor  of 
women  and  children,  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia child  labor  bill,  and  the  bill  for 
a  children's  bureau  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. For  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  republic,  Congress  is  engaged 
in  an  attempt  to  legislate  on  behalf  of  the 
children  of  the  nation. 

During  1905  the  compulsory  education 
bill  for  the  district  became  a  law  and  is 
now  in  force,  and  seven  states  improved 
their  child  labor  laws, — Georgia,  Iowa, 
Louisiana,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  York.  Great  interest 
attaches  to  the  new  law  enacted  during 

1906  in  Georgia  because  it  registers  the 
acceptance  by  that  state  of  the  principle 
that  child  labor  must  be  restricted. 
Otherwise,  the  statute  is  of  slight  value, 

JThe  handbook  can  be  obtained  from  the  National 
Consumers'  League,  105  E.  22d  Street,  New  York  City. 
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since  it  permits  children  to  work  at  the 
age  of  ten  years  if  they  are  orphans  or 
children  of  widowed  mothers  or  of  dis- 
abled or  aged  fathers.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  all  children  may  work  by 
day,  and  after  the  fourteenth  birthday  all 
may  work  at  night.  There  is  no  factory 
inspection,  no  compulsory  school  attend- 
ance, no  restriction  of  dangerous  occupa- 
tions. 

An  important  backward  step  was  taken 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1906  when  the  judges 
of  two  courts  held  unconstitutional  the 
new  provision  in  the  mining  law  and  the 
child  labor  law  which  provided  for  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  the  age  of  the  chil- 
dren in  addition  to  the  affidavit  of  the 
parent  or  guardian. 

In  consequence  of  these  decisions  chil- 
dren in  Pennsylvania  are  again  free  to 
work  in  all  occupations  at  any  age  under 
the  perjured  affidavits  of  unscrupulous 
parents  or  guardians  stating  that  the  chil- 
dren are  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Although  the  list  of  states  fixing  four- 
teen years  as  the  legal  age  for  work  slow- 
ly lengthens,  there  are  still  great  num- 
bers of  exceptions.  The  legal  age  for 
beginning  to  work  remains  at  ten  years 
in  Nebraska  (in  vacation),  and  in  Ala- 
bama and  Arkansas  at  all  times  for  chil- 
dren of  widows  and  disabled  fathers. 

Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont 
are  the  only  remaining  northern  states 
which  permit  factory  work  at  the  age  of 
twelve  years.  Although  this  is  nominally 
limited  to  the  vacation,  the  return  of  chil- 
dren to  school  in  the  fall  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible  of  enforcement.  The  im- 
portance of  the  twelve  years'  age  limit 
in  these  states  lies  in  the  fact  that  all 
three  have  cotton  mills  employing  chil- 
dren. 
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Of  the  glass-manufacturing  states, 
Maryland  and  West  Virginia  still  let 
children  begin  work  at  twelve  years  of 
age.  Of  the  mining  states,  eight  let  chil- 
dren work  in  mines  at  twelve  years. 
These  are  Iowa,  Missouri,  North  Caro- 
lina, North  Dakota,  Pennsylvania  (in 
bituminous  mines),  South  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia and  West  Virginia. 

Indeed,  judged  by  these  schedules,  this 
country  is  still  far  from  having  adopted 
fourteen  years  as  the  universal  age  for 
beginning  to  work. 

One  of  the  great  gains  in  recent  years 
is  the  establishment  of  an  early  closing 
hour, — six  or  seven  p.  m. — for  children 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  in  six 
states,  Michigan,  Oregon,  Illinois,  Ken- 
tucky, New  York  and  Ohio.  The  latest 
addition  to  this  list  is  New  York,  where 
7  p.  m.  became  the  legal  closing  hour 
for  stores  and  factories  alike  on  October 
ist,  1906.  Under  these  humane  statutes, 
the  Christmas  season  has  been  freed 
from  the  greatest  cruelties  which  for- 
merly surrounded  it  in  New  York,  Chi- 
cago and  Cleveland. 

The  restriction  of  the  hours  of  labor 
proceeds,  however,  scarcely  more  rapidly 
than  the  adoption  of  fourteen  years  as  the 
legal  age  for  beginning  to  work. 

Illinois  led  the  states  in  establishing  in 
1903  the  working  day  of  eight  hours  for 
all  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
employed  in  manufacture  and  commerce. 

Ohio  continues  to  enforce  the  closing 
hour,  7  p.  m.  for  girls  under  eighteen 
years,  in  all  gainful  occupations,  the  pro- 
posed amendment  having  fortunately 
failed  of  enactment  which  threatened  to 
abolish  this  most  valuable  protection  for 
the  workers. 

The  District  of  Columbia,  twenty-two 
states  and  seven  territories  have  no  es- 
tablished legal  closing  hour  for  the  work- 
ing day  of  children.  These  include  such 
important  industrial  states  as  Connecticut, 
Maine,  Maryland,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  South  Carolina  and  Tennessee. 

For  the  first  time,  those  states  are 
listed  separately  which  restrict  the  em- 
ployment of  messenger  boys.  Their  age 
limit  is  fourteen  years  in  California,  Illi- 
nois, Kentucky,  (except  in  vacation), 
Michigan,    New    York,    Ohio,    Oregon. 


Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin  (12  years 
in  vacation).  In  Maryland  boys  may  be 
messengers  at  twelve  years,  in  Vermont 
at  twelve  years  in  vacation  and  at  fifteen 
in  school  hours.  From  every  point  of 
view  this  is  one  of  the  worst  occupations 
for  children,  yet  great  numbers  of  boys 
are  employed  in  it,  the  telegraph  com- 
panies being  the  largest  employers  of 
children  in  the  country. 

It  is  for  the  protection  of  these  young 
boys,  otherwise  so  generally  devoid  of 
protection,  that  the  statute  known  as  the 
"adult  delinquent  law"  is  particularly  val- 
uable because  it  enables  the  courts  to  hold 
responsible  all  parents  and  employers  who 
send  messenger  and  telegraph  boys  to 
objectionable  places,  and  all  proprietors 
who  permit  young  boys  to  enter.  For 
this  reason,  the  text  of  the  "adult  delin- 
quent" law  is  this  year  incorporated  in 
the  Handbook  of  Child  Labor  Legisla- 
tion. 

Since  laws  are  not  secure  until  their 
constitutionality  is  upheld  by  the  courts, 
much  importance  attaches  to  two  supreme 
court  decisions  of  the  past  year.  The 
texts  of  these  decisions  are  given  in  the 
handbook.  The  supreme  courts  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon  have  upheld  the  child 
labor  laws  enacted  in  1905  in  those  states. 
An  appeal  has  been  taken  from  the  Ore- 
gon decision  to  the  Supreme  Court  at 
Washington. 

For  Re*u=      The    appointment  _  of    the 
lating  Jewish   geographical  commission  of 

Emigration.       the     j^     the     jnternational 

organization  of  Jewish  territorialists,  was 
announced  in  Charities  and  The  Com- 
mons for  November  10.  This  commission 
consisting  of  five  members  of  which  Sec- 
retary Straus  is  one,  was  to  have  laid 
before  it  reports  on  the  selection  of  sites 
suitable  for  Jewish  colonization  purposes. 
In  the  meantime  the  Ito  has  created 
a  new  and  supplementary  department  for 
the  regulation  of  emigration.  This  de- 
partment is  financially  independent  and 
Leopold  de  Rothschild  is  its  treas- 
urer. The  London  house  of  Rothschild 
has  contributed  £10,000  and  the  Paris 
firm  a  similar  amount.  This  new  de- 
partment will  intervene  wherever  it  can- 
be  of  use  politically.     The  first  project 
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to  which  the  department  will  give  its  at- 
tention will  be  the  regulation  of  the 
emigration  to  America.  In  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  suggestions  made  by 
President  Roosevelt  to  turn  the  stream  of 
emigration  gradually  in  the  direction  of 
Galveston  instead  of  New  York,  a  Jew- 
ish Immigrants'  Information  Bureau  is  to 
be  established  in  the  latter  city  for  the 
guidance  of  the  emigrants. 

Jacob  H.  Schiff  has  contributed  half 
a  million  dollars  toward  this  project. 
The  American  end  of  the  work  of  the 
department  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  Cyrus  L.  Sultzberger. 

Additional  The  campaign  for  social 
Facnitiesa,for  legislation  at  the  national 
Washington.  capital  includes  this  year  an 
effort  to  secure  the  erection  of  a  hos- 
pital for  chronic  cases  and  convalescents. 
The  Board  of  Public  Charities  has  asked 
Congress  to  appropriate  $100,000  for  the 
erection  of  hospital  wards  on  the  muni- 
cipal ground  where  wards  for  indigent 
consumptives  are  now  being  constructed. 
The  Associated  Charities  at  its  December 
meeting  organized  a  special  committee 
to  co-operate  with  the  Board  of  Public 
Charities  in  developing  public  opinion 
and  securing  congressional  approval  for 
the  plan.  No  existing  institution  pro- 
vides for  chronics  or  convalescents  and 
it  is  evident  that  they  may  properly  be 
cared  for  in  an  institution  which  need  not 
be  so  expensive  as  a  hospital  for  acute 
cases.  The  need  is  great.  Existing 
hospitals  cannot  retain  the  indigent  sick 
beyond  the  time  of  their  recovery  from 
acute  diseases,  consequently  many  con- 
valescents, who  are  not  yet  able  to  re- 
turn to  work,  are  sent  back  into  needy 
homes  where  lack  of  care  or  food  and  in- 
sanitary surroundings  often  cause  a  re- 
lapse which  results  sometimes  in  per- 
manent impairment.  Typhoid  cases,  for 
example,  after  four  or  five  weeks  in  a 
hospital  are  sent  back  to  the  alleys  and 
hovels  of  Washington,  where  they  find 
it  difficult  to  gain  strength  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  resume  work.  Such 
cases  could  be  cared  for  economically  at 
the  institution  proposed  by  the  Board  of 
Public  Charities. 

The  agents  of  the  Associated  Charities 
and  other  workers  who  are  in  touch  with 


needy  families,  find  a  great  many  old  or 
ailing  people,  who  require  some  care  but 
are  not  appropriate  cases  for  an  ordinary 
hospital.  These  sufferers  are  often  un- 
willing to  go  to  the  Washington  Asylum 
Hospital  because  its  close  connection 
with  the  work-house  and  district  jail  in- 
volves a  stigma  upon  the  poor  people  who 
are  sent  there.  Many  prefer  to  suffer 
in  their  neglected  homes.  Even  if*  they 
are  willing  to  go  to  the  Washington 
asylum  the  existing  accommodations  are 
not  sufficiently  ample  or  of  satisfactory 
character  for  all  this  class  of  cases.  The 
Washington  Asylum  Hospital  occupies 
some  wooden  buildings  on  the  grounds 
where  the  jail  and  workhouse  are  locat- 
ed. The  hospital  wards  have  to  care 
for  a  good  many  work-house  prisoners. 
While  the  buildings  have  been  some- 
what improved  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Charities  it  is  evident 
that  chronic  cases  and  convalescents  of 
the  National  Capital  cannot  be  properly 
provided  for  until  Congress  is  persuaded 
to  develop  special  wards  on  the  appropri- 
ate hospital  site  already  owned  by  the  city, 
removed  from  the  penal  institutions  and 
selected  for  the  development  of  special 
wards  for  consumptives. 

Like  many  other  cities  the 
inebriated     national  capital  provides  no 

intelligent  treatment  for 
drunkards,  but  simply  arrests  them  as 
criminals,  sends  them  to  the  work-house 
for  fifteen  to  ninety  days,  clothes  them 
in  stripes  and  turns  them  out  after  their 
term  of  punishment,  weakened  rather 
than  strengthened.  A  special  committee 
has  recently  been  organized  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  to  co-operate  with  the 
public  authorities  in  promoting  the  pas-- 
sage  of  proper  legislation  and  the  de- 
velopment of  appropriate  institutional 
care  for  the  treatment  of  men  and  women 
who  are  the  victims  of  alcoholism.  Judge 
William  H.  DeLacy,  the  judge  of  the 
new  juvenile  court,  Justice  David  J. 
Brewer,  president  of  the  Associated 
Charities,  and  Miss  Helen  Nicolay  have 
been  selected  to  represent  the  board  of 
managers  of  the  Associated  Charities  on 
this  special  committee  with  power  to  se- 
lect other  members  from  organizations 
like  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  the  Anti-Saloon 
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League,  and  other  societies  interested  in 
temperance  work.  Inquiries  are  being 
made  as  to  legislative  methods  which 
other  communities  have  developed  for 
dealing  with  inebriates.  The  movement 
is  opportune  because  some  good  buildings 
have  been  vacated  by  the  removal  of 
the  almshouse  of  the  home  for  the  aged 
from  the  site  of  the  Washington  Asylum 
Hospital  to  a  new  place  in  the  country. 
The  Board  of  Public  Charities  are  asking 
Congress  for  $3,000  with  which  to  pre- 
pare one  of  the  substantial  almshouse 
buildings  so  that  inebriates  may  be  cared 
for  in  one  of  the  wings,  and  in  the  other, 
patients  who  are  held  for  examination  as 
to  their  suspected  insanity.  No  little 
public  opinion  has  been  aroused  on  the 
subject  of  Washington's  treatment  of 
drunkards  for  there  has  been  a  striking 
instance  recently  where  a  drunken  man 
was  arrested,  locked  up  without  medical 
care,  and  left  to  die  in  the  police  station 
cell.  The  agents  of  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties have  also  complained  that  they  have 
no  means  of  securing  treatment  for  in- 
ebriates who  are  willing  to  commit  them- 
selves voluntarily  for  institutional  care. 
For  the  other  large  class  of  drunkards 
who  ought  to  be  sentenced  by  a  court  to 
receive  medical  treatment,  appropriate 
exercise,  and  systematic  upbuilding  there 
is  also  an  entire  lack  of  any  provision  at 
present. 

While  Congress  has  not  yet 

Subsidies  ,    »  .,  /.. 

to  Private  consented  to  provide  public 
charities.  treatment  for  indigent  con- 
valescents, chronic  cases  and  inebriates 
for  whom  there  is  absolutely  no  provision 
at  present,  it  is  being  urged  to  continue 
its  system  of  public  subsidies  to  private 
hospitals  and  other  charities.  For  ex- 
ample the  Columbia  Hospital  for  Women 
is  asking  an  appropriation  of  $300,000 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  building  to 
serve  as  a  lying-in  asylum  which  is  ex- 
pected to  accommodate  about  100  charity 
cases  and  fifty  paid  cases.  It  is  proposed 
that  this  new  building  shall  occupy  a 
valuable  government  site  worth  $500,000 
so  that  the  cost  of  the  institution  will  be 
$800,000.  The  Board  of  Public  Charities 
is  vigorously  opposing  the  proposed  ap- 
propriation   for    the    following    reasons. 


The  daily  average  number  of  patients  at 
this  hospital  last  year  was  seventy-two,  of 
whom  nineteen  were  private  paid  pati- 
ents and  fifty-three  charity  patients.  Of 
the  fifty-three  about  fourteen  were  in- 
fants and  about  thirty-nine  adults.  There 
is  now  ample  accommodations  for  paid 
patients  in  other  hospitals  where  they  are 
greatly  desired,  and  there  is  surely  no 
reason  why  the  government  should  now 
provide  for  persons  who  are  able  to  pay. 
The  charity  patients  are  also  being  gladly 
received  at  other  institutions,  as  addi- 
tional patients  lower  the  per  diem  cost  of 
maintenance.  Lying-in  patients  are  re- 
ceived in  not  less  than  six  existing  hos- 
pitals and  there  is  ample  provision  for 
both  white  and  colored  patients  of  this 
class.  On  this  point  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Charities  says : 

In  view  of  this  fact,  and  because  of  even 
more  ample  provision  for  gynecological 
cases,  the  board  cannot  recommend  the  con- 
tinuance of  an  institution  which,  apart  from 
occupying  a  government  site  estimated  to  be 
worth  $500,000,  involves  an  outlay  of  more 
than  $300,000  for  new  buildings.  The  in- 
terest on  the  gross  investment  alone  would 
be  sufficient  to  care  for  almost  double  the 
number  of  indigent  patients  now  treated 
at  Columbia  Hospital.  *  *  *  After  pro- 
visions shall  have  been  made  for  the  more 
urgent  needs  of  the  indigent  poor  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  board  to  recommend  the 
erection  of  a  maternity  hospital  on  a  less 
expensive  site  already  owned  by  the  district 
government,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $150,- 
000  with  accommodations  for  about  150  indi- 
gent patients. 

Within  the  last  five  years  Congress 
has  appropriated  practically  three-quar- 
ters of  a  million  dollars  for  hospital  fa- 
cilities in  Washington,  and  it  is  evident 
that  before  general  hospital  accommoda- 
tions are  unnecessarily  extended  and  du- 
plicated, provision  should  be  made,  as 
the  Board  of  Public  Charities  recom- 
mends : 

for  general  chronic  cases  and  convalescent 
patients,  also  for  the  temporary  detention 
of  insane  persons  and  of  cases  of  alcoholism 
who  may  be  arrested  or  who  are  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  police  to  be  detained  pending 
their  examination  and  legal  disposition. 

To  a  large  extent  the  present  struggle 
over  congressional  appropriations  for 
hospital    service    is    a    contest    between 
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well-known  and  highly  esteemed  citizens 
who  are  interested  in  some  particular  in- 
stitution, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Board 
of  Public  Charities,  comprising  equally 
public  spirited  citizens  who  are  trying, 
as  they  say, 

to  view  the  needs  of  the  district  as  a  whole 
and  to  secure  a  more  uniform  and  more  har- 
monious co-ordination  of  the  entire  char- 
itable work  of  the  district  and  to  provide 
adequate  care  and  treatment  for  all  classes 
of  our  indigent  fellow  citizens  with  the  least 
outlay  to  the  community  as  a  whole. 

Need  for  It  is  suggested  by  some 
Methods  of  members  of  the  committee 
Employment.  on  the  Improvement  of 
Housing  Conditions  of  the  Associated 
Charities  that  there  is  need  for  the 
application  of  civil  service  methods 
by  law  to  the  selection  of  the 
4,200  employes  for  the  local  municipal 
service  in  Washington,  D.  C.  In  the 
very  seat  and  stronghold  of  civil  ser- 
vice, where  some  23,000  local  employes 
of  the  national  government  are  selected 
by  these  methods,  no  law  has  been  en- 
acted or  order  promulgated  including 
under  civil  service  the  4,200  municipal 
government  employes.  The  district 
commissioners  have  usually  voluntarily 
asked  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  hold  examinations  for  the 
selection  of  firemen  and  policemen,  and 
occasionally  for  other  classes.  The  dis- 
trict authorities  say  that  they  endeavor 
to  secure  the  best  worker  obtainable  for 
each  position  but  there  is  no  law  gov- 
erning the  matter.  It  has  been  brought 
up  that  the  local  health  department  is 
weakened  by  the  engagement  and  reten- 
tion of  employes  over  whose  employment 
and  discharge  the  health  officer,  who  is 
responsible  for  the  department,  has  no 
control. 

No  good  reason  has  been  given  for  the 
failure  to  establish  by  law  the  merit  sys- 


tem of  making  all  appointments  to  the 
district  service.  A  Washington  man  sums 
up  the  situation  as  follows : 

A  situation  of  some  difficulty  exists,  how- 
ever, with  respect  to  the  employes  now  in 
the  service.  No  one  whose  work  brings  him 
into  contact  with  the  several  inspectors  hav- 
ing supervision  in  their  respective  lines  over 
different  sections  of  the  district  can  fail  to 
observe  the  wide  variation  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  work  done.  What  is  true 
with  reference  to  such  inspectors  is  presum- 
ably true  With  respect  to  other  employes. 
Either  it  must  be  frankly  admitted  that 
some  of  these  men  are  incompetent,  their 
retention  in  the  service  justified,  and  a  de- 
mand made  for  an  increase  in  the  working 
force  to  make  up  for  their  deficiencies;  or 
the  incompetents  must  be  separated  from 
the  service.  If  neither  course  be  pursued 
public  interests  must  suffer. 


The  school      Philadelphia  is  about  to  try 

as  a  Social  a  very  interesting  experi- 
ment in  the  way  of  using 
the  school  as  a  club  house.  If  it  is  suc- 
cessful, it  will  doubtless  be  incorporated 
into  the  whole  public  school  system  of 
the  city. 

The  plan  briefly,  is  this :  A  school 
house  in  the  crowded  district  of  the  city 
has  been  selected.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  the  Board  of  Public  Education  is 
to  fit  out  in  it,  a  reading  room,  a  play 
and  game  room,  and  a  place  for  informal 
illustrated  talks  on  popular  subjects. 
Provision  will  also  be  made  for  manual 
training.  Clubs  will  then  be  organized 
among  the  school  boys  and  girls  of  the 
neighborhood. 

The  entire  expense  will  be  borne  by 
the  city,  no  fees  or  dues  to  be  collected. 
The  building  will  be  open  two  evenings 
a  week,  from  7  to  9  p.  m.  The  attend- 
ance will  be  entirely  voluntary.  The 
plan  has  the  hearty  support  of  Dr.  Brum- 
baugh, superintendent  of  schools,  and 
great  things  are  expected  of  it, — as  this 
is  the  first  organized  attempt  to  keep  the 
children  from  the  street. 


Notes 


Par k  Gift  to  New  York  State. — William 
Pryor  Letchworth,  a  former  commissioner 
of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities, 
and  an  active  philanthropic  worker,  has  of- 
fered as  a  gift  to  the  state  about  1,000  acres 
of  wooded  park  land  at  Portage,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Letchworth  reserves  the  right  to  retain  the 
use  and  tenancy  of  the  property  until  his 
death. 

The  estate  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  canon 
of  the  upper  Genessee  river,  for  a  distance  of 
three  miles  north  of  Portage  bridge  and 
embraces  the  three  famous  portage  falls. 

The  American  Scenic  and  Historical  Pres- 
ervation Society  will  have  the  control  of 
the  estate  after  Mr.  Letchworth's  death.  The 
committee  of  this  society  which  put  the 
proposal  before  Governor  Hughes  is  com- 
posed of  Dr.  Kunz,  acting  president;  Prof. 
L.  H.  Bailey  of  Cornell,  Charles  M.  Dow  of 
Jamestown,  Francis  Whiting  Halsey  of  New 
York,  Dr.  Henry  M.  Leipziger  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  New  York,  Deputy  Comptroller 
N.  Taylor  Phillips,  Col.  Henry  W.  Sackett 
and  E.  H.  Hall  of  New  York. 

A  more  extended  description  of  the  estate 
will  appear  in  Charities  and  The  Commons 
for  February  2. 

Tuberculosis  Exhibition  in  Mexico. — The 
Tuberculosis  Exhibition  of  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis  has  recently  been  shown  in 
Mexico  at  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Public  Health  Association  in 
that  city.  It  was  open  from  December  4  to 
11  and  was  visited  not  only  by  those  in  at- 
tendance at  the  convention,  but  by  large 
numbers  of  the  citizens. 

Conferences  and  lectures  were  given  each 
day  both  in  English  and  Spanish  and  the 
public  health  authorities  of  Mexico  report  a 
marked  awakening  of  interest  in  the  tuber- 
culosis campaign  in  their  city. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  National  Associa- 
tion were  becoming  international  in  its 
scope  since  not  only  Mexico  but  Canada  is 
now  taking  up  the  work  of  organizing  ex- 
hibitions and  associations  along  the  lines 
advocated  by  the  association. 

At  present  the  exhibition  is  in  San  An- 
tonio. From  there  it  will  go  to  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul  and  in  March  it  is  expected  in 
Providence.  Definite  plans  beyond  that 
point  are  not  made. 

The  Education  of  Defectives. — New  York 
University  announces  among  its  new  courses 
given  in  the  school  of  pedagogy,  a  special 
course  on  the  education  of  defectives.  It 
is  the  aim  of  the  course  to  meet  the  need 
for  professional  training  of  teachers,  by 
offering  those  who  are  already  engaged   in 
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this  kind  of  work  and  those  who  wish  to 
fit  themselves  for  it,  an  exceptional  oppor- 
tunity for  studying  the  problems  involved. 
The  lectures  will  treat  the  subject  in  a 
practical  manner,  and  will  avoid  the  discus- 
sion of  the  purely  scientific  and  medical  as- 
pects of  it.  There  are  51  students  en- 
rolled in  this  class,  consisting  of  teachers 
of  defective  children  in  public  and  private 
schools,  principals  and   superintendents. 

For  a  Juvenile  Court  in  St.  Joseph. — 
Raobi  Louis  Bernstein  of  St.  Joseph,  Mis- 
souri, is  at  the  head  of  a  movement  which 
has  for  its  object  the  extension  of  the  ju- 
venile court  system  so  as  to  include  the 
city  of  St.  Joseph. 

The  statutes  of  the  state  of  Missouri  now 
provide  such  courts  in  Kansas  City  and  St. 
Louis  so  that  an  amendment  to  the  exist- 
ing law  will  be  all  that  is  necessary  in 
order  to  cover  St.  Joseph.  State-Senator- 
elect  Charles  H.  Mayer  has  volunteered  to 
introduce  such  an  amendment  at  the  next 
session  of  the  legislature. 

Proposed  "International  Juvenile  Court  So- 
ciety"— Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey  took  advant- 
age of  the  fact  that  the  Truancy  Conference 
attracted  to  Chicago  last  month  many  people 
interested  in  the  movement  to  federate  the 
various  juvenile  improvement  agencies,  al- 
lied to  the  juvenile  court.  A  meeting  was 
held  on  December  9  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  him  last  June  when  it  was  decid- 
ed to  form  an  association  of  such  agencies. 
The  meeting  drew  up  a  report  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  later  meeting  which  will  be 
called  by  Judge  Lindsey,  proposing  that  the 
new  organization  be  named  the  "Interna- 
tional Juvenile  Court  Society,"  and  that  it 
be  incorporated  in  Illinois.  The  plan  pro- 
vides for  a  permanent  secretary,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  or- 
ganization will  be  to  serve  as  a  clearing 
house  of  information,  to  which  all  inquiries 
may  be  addressed  or  referred. 

Annual  Meeting  Brooklyn  Hebrew  Orphan 
Asylum. — The  Brooklyn  Hebrew  Orphan 
Asylum  has  the  distinction  of  not  having 
had  one  death  among  its  313  inmates  during 
the  year  ending  December  16.  Moses  May, 
who  has  been  president  of  the  institution 
for  fourteen  years,  in  reading  the  annual 
report  called  particular  attention  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  institution  is  over- 
taxed in  meeting  the  demands  for  accommo- 
dations. 

The  estimated  cost  of  a  proposed  extension 
(plans  for  which  have  already  been  pre- 
pared) is  $250,000,  of  which  some  $30,000 
has   been   subscribed. 

The  superintendent  reported  that  the 
membership  of  the  society  had  now  reached 
1,445,  nearly  500  members  having  been  en- 
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rolled  during  the  past  year. 

Moses  May  and  Abraham  Abraham  were 
re-elected  president  and  vice-president,  re- 
spectively; Moses  J.  Harris  was  elected 
treasurer  in  place  of  Herman  Newman,  re- 
signed. 

The  following  were  named  trustees:  Max 
Reiss  for  one  year,  William  Meruk  for  two 
years,  and  Joseph  J.  Grossman,  Samuel 
Klein,  Nathaniel  H.  Levi,  Emil  Lewis  Meyer, 
Leopold  Micher,  Simon  S.  Rothschild,  Meier 
Steinbrink  and  Julius  Straus  for  three 
years. 

Charity  Organization  in  Englewood. — 
Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Bennett  of  Englewood,  N. 
J.,  is  at  the  head  of  a  movement  to  establish 
a  charity  organization  society  in  that  city. 
Mrs.  Bennett  is  president  of  the  Civic 
League,  which  will  co-operate  with  the  new 
society.  The  following  are  among  those 
who  are  inaugurating  the  work:  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert C.  Hill,  Mrs.  James  Barber,  Mrs.  F.  M. 
Olyphant,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Bulkley,  Mrs.  C.  P. 
Coleman,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Ditman,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Bo- 
gert,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Finlay,  Mrs.  J.  Milton 
Elmore,  Mrs.  D.  E.  Pomeroy,  Mrs.  Clinton 
H.  Beake,  Mrs.  Thomas  Lamont,  Mrs.  George 
A.  Graham,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Pierce,  Mrs.  James 
H.  Coe,  Mrs.  Louis  H.  Burr,  Mrs.  J.  Hugh 
Peters,  Mrs.  Caroline  Chapin,  Miss  Alice 
Gorham,  Miss  Jennie  Vermilye,  Dr.  Carrie 
H.  Van  Home,  Miss  Anna  Clark,  Miss  Glass- 
ford,  Mayor  Donald  Mackay,  Frederick  S. 
Bennett,  E.  A.  Brinckerhoff,  E.  M.  Bulkley, 
R.  P.  Wortendyke  and  Frederick  B.  Schenck. 

Annual  Meeting  of  Beth-Israel  Hospital. — 
Beth-Israel  Hospital  at  Monroe,  Jefferson 
and  Cherry  streets,  New  York,  held  its  six- 
teenth annual  meeting  on  December  26.  The 
report  of  the  president,  Joseph  H.  Cohen, 
stated  that  although  93.47  per  cent,  of  the 
patients  at  the  hospital  during  the  year 
just  past  had  received  free  treatment,  al- 
most one  thousand  more  applicants  had  to 
be  turned  away  on  account  of  lack  of  room. 

The  treasurer  of  the  new  building  com- 
mittee announced  that  about  $25,000  had 
already  been  secured  for  the  new  building 
to  be  erected  on  a  plot  adjoining  the  pres- 
ent building. 

Donations  of  $5,000  each  were  received 
from  Adolph  Lewisohn,  Samuel  J.  Silber- 
man,  Jacob  H,.  Schiff,  S.  Bachrach,  and 
Uriah  Herrmann. 

The  Garden  Cities  Association. — The  offi- 
cers of  the  newly  organized  Garden  Cities 
Associations  of  America,  whose  work  was 
described  in  the  issues  of  Charities  and  the 
Commons  for  November  17,  are  announced  as 
follows: 

President,  John  Lewis  Childs;  vice-presi- 
dent, Ralph  Peters;  vice-president,  Levi  C. 
Weir;  treasurer,  R.  W.  Jones,  Jr.;  secretary, 
W.  D.  P.  Bliss;  auditor,  P.  H.  Woodward. 

The  offices  are  located  in  the  Metropolitan 
Building,    Fourth    avenue    and    23rd    street, 


New  York  City.  At  present  the  asso- 
ciation is  especially  desirous  of  secur- 
ing correspondence  with  manufacturing  con- 
cerns which  might  consider  moving  into  the 
country. 

Compulsory  Tuberculosis  Registration  in 
Pittsburg. — In  his  report  for  the  months  of 
October  and  November,  Dr.  J.  F.  Edwards 
of  the  Pittsburg  Bureau  of  Health,  an- 
nounces that  hereafter  city  physicians  will 
be  required  to  report  to  the  bureau  .every 
case  of  tuberculosis  that  they  are  called  upon 
to  attend.  There  is  a  state  law  in  Pennsyl- 
vania requiring  registration  but  it  has  been 
practically  ignored.  The  records  of  the  tu- 
berculosis patients  will  be  kept  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  bureau. 

Circulars  will  be  sent  to  the  physicians 
of  the  city  directing  them  to  report  all  cases 
and  where  the  patients  are  unable  to  secure 
proper  medical  attention  the  city  will  make 
provision  for  their  care  through  dispensaries 
or  in  sanatoria. 

Hebrew  Sheltering  Home,  Philadelphia. — 
The  creation  of  a  more  thorough  system, 
and  a  greater  ease  of  administration  have 
been  the  governing  motives  in  equipping  the 
new  quarters  of  the  Hebrew  Sheltering 
Home  and  Day  Nursery  for  children  in 
Philadelphia.  This  home  gives  temporary 
shelter  to  children  whose  mothers  are  sep- 
arated from  them  through  illness  requiring 
hospital  treatment.  It  is  also  unique  in  that 
it  gives  extended  care  to  the  children  and 
their  families  who  may  seek  their  regular 
assistance. 

For  the  Prevention  of  Social  Disease. — 
The  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Social  Disease  has  announced  for  its  cam- 
paign of  1907:  (1)  To  instruct  every  adult 
in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  with  regard  to 
the  prevalence  and  means  of  prevention  of 
venereal  disease,  and  (2)  to  secure  the  will- 
ing treatment  of  venereal  disease  by  every 
hospital  management  throughout  the  state. 
The  officers  of  the  society  are:  Abra- 
ham M.  Beitler,  president;  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen, 
Charles  C.  Harrison,  Col.  R.  Dale  Benson, 
vice  presidents;  Dr.  Robert  N.  Willson,  sec- 
retary;   Dr.   Jay  F.   Schamberg,  treasurer. 

Time  Schedule  of  New  York  C.  O.  S.  Li- 
brary.— The  public  sociological  library  of  the 
New  York  Charity  Organization  Society,  105 
East  22d  street,  is  now  open  under  the  fol- 
lowing recently  adopted  time  schedule: 

Monday-Friday,  8:45  A.  M.  to  5:45  P.  M. 

Saturday,  8:45  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M. 

Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings, 
7:30  to  10.00  P.  M.   (Sept.  to  July). 

The  general  magazines  and  papers,  as  well 
as  all  special  sociological  publications,  home 
and  foreign,  may  be  consulted  in  the  library, 
which  has  also  a  separate  clipping  service, 
aiming  to  keep  on  file  those  clippings  which 
are  of  pertinent  or  permanent  value  to  the 
various  philanthropic  interests  of  the  day. 
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Immigrant  Trades  on  New  York's  East 
Side. — The  University  Settlement  Quarterly, 
Vol.  II,  No.  3,  is  made  up  mainly  of  studies 
of  the  immigration  problem.  An  interesting 
paper  is  contributed  by  A.  M.  Sakelski  on 
the  smaller  industries  of  the  lower  East 
Side.  The  article  points  out  that  while  the 
needle  trades  still  predominate,  the  notion 
that  they  are  the  exclusive  occupation  of 
the  immigrant  resident  of  the  neighborhood 
is  erroneous.  The  existence  of  such  pecu- 
liar industries  in  nourishing  condition,  as 
wig-making,  trunk-making,  brush-making 
and  brass  and  copper  manufacture,  offer  dis- 
tinct evidence  that  these  immigrants  have 
individual  occupations  and  handicrafts  of 
their  own.  The  needle  and  cigar-making 
trades  are  being  more  and  more  used  as  make- 
shifts until  the  immigrant  can  find  an  open- 
ing in  the  work  he  has  made  his  own  before 
coming  here.  The  writer  is  borne  out  in 
his  statement  that  mechanics  and  building 
laborers  are  increasingly  demanded  from 
the  East  Side,  by  statements  of  builders  who 
say  that  the  Jewish  workman  is  gradually 
taking  the  place  of  the  Irish  laborer  just  as 
the  place  of  the  Jew  is  being  filled  in  the 
sweat  shop  by  the  Italian. 

Grand  View  Institution  Rebuilt. — The 
Grand  View  Institution,  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  tuberculosis,  at  Oil  City,  Pa., 
which  was  destroyed  by  first  last  August, 
has  been  rebuilt  and  is  now  caring  for 
twenty-one  patients.  The  directors  of  the 
institution  are: 

S.  Y.  Ramage,  president;  L.  L.  Graham, 
vice-president;  P.  S.  Bates,  treasurer;  J.  M. 
Reed,  Fred  Rich,  Dr.  Frank  McCarthy,  Mrs. 
B.  F.  Brundred,  Mrs.  G.  Delleker,  Dr.  H.  E. 
Kirschner,  medical  director. 

Earthquakes  and  Juvenile  Offenders. — It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  spite  of  the  un- 
toward and  demoralizing  events  that  oc- 
curred in  California  last  year,  there  has 
been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  juvenile 
offenders  committed  to  reformatories. 

New  York  German  Hospital  Acquires 
Property. — Following  resolutions  adopted  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Sinking  Fund  of  New  York  city,  the 
municipality  authorized  the  sale  of  a  piece 
of  land  valued  at  $400,000  to  the  German 
Hospital  and  Dispensary  for  the  nominal 
sum  of  $5,000.  The  lot  was  leased  to  the 
hospital  by  the  city  in  1884.  It  extends 
153  feet  in  Park  avenue,  102  feet  in  Lex- 
ington avenue  and  205  feet  in  East  77th 
street. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  commis- 
sioners called  for  the  conveyance  of  all  the 
rights,  title  and  interest  of  the  city  in  the 
land  to  the  hospital.  This  action  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  law  passed  by  the  Legislature  of 
1903,  providing  for  the  sale  of  the  land  to 
the  hospital  for  a  nominal  sum. 


The  German  Hospital  is  now  building  a 
new  dispensary  on  its  property,  which  will 
be  opened,  it  is  expected,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year.  The  money  for  the  erection 
and  maintenance  of  the  new  annex  was 
provided  by  Mrs.  Anna  Woerishoffer  and 
the  late  Edward  Uhl.  It  will  be  named 
the  Anna  Ottendorfer  Dispensary,  in  mem- 
ory of  their  mother. 

Harlem  Federation  House  Dedicated. — 
Harlem  Federation  House  at  240  East  105th 
street  was  dedicated  on  Sunday,  December 
23.  The  speakers  were  the  president  of 
the  federation,  Rev.  Dr.  Maurice  PI.  Harris, 
Jacob  H.  Schiff,  Michael  M.  Davis,  Jr.,  and 
Rev.  Dr.  M.  H.  Grossman. 

The  newly  appointed  headworker  is  Miss 
Eugenia  Schlom  of  Baltimore.,  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  work  of  the  Maccabean 
House  in  that  city  during  the  past  summer. 

Baltimore  Secretaries. — In  the  recent  re- 
port of  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  of  Baltimore, 
an  error  was  made  as  to  the  first  general  sec- 
retary. William  C.  Kloman  was  the  first 
general  secretary,  appointed  in  1885.  Amos 
G.  Warner  succeeded  him  in  March,  1887. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Charles  Lee  Smith  in 
March,  1899.  Miss  Richmond  was  appoint- 
ed general  secretary  in  the  spring  of  1891. 

Child  Labor  Laws  Ignored  in  West  Oak- 
land.— "Twenty-one  nationalities  are  repre- 
sented," writes  a  San  Francisco  settlement 
worker  of  a  poor  neighborhood  in  West  Oak- 
land. "We  find  the  child  labor  law  utterly 
ignored,  the  cotton  mills,  pickle  works  and 
fruit  canneries  employing  hundreds  of  chil- 
dren under  the  legal  age." 

Superintendent  of  Hebrew  Relief  Asso- 
ciation, Kansas  City. — Jacob  Billikopf,  su- 
perintendent of  the  Hebrew  Relief  Asso- 
ciation of  Milwaukee,  has  resigned  to  ac- 
cept a  similar  position  in  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri. Mr.  Billikopf  held  a  scholarship  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Jewish  Charities 
and  studied  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Columbia  University  and  the  New  York 
School  of  Philanthropy. 

In  the  Interests  of  the  Blind. — The  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind  will  hold  its 
second  public  meeting  January  15  at  the 
Waldorf.  Bishop  Greer  will  preside  and 
Miss  Helen  Keller  will  speak.  Some  of  the 
blind  co-operators  of  the  association  will  tell 
in  five-minute  talks,  illustrated  by  stereopti- 
con  views,  of  the  work  which  has  been  done 
the  past  nine  months;  and  in  an  adjoining 
room  blind  workers — typewriters,  telephone 
switchboard  operators,  basket,  broom  and 
mattress  makers,  machine  and  hand  sewers, 
toy  makers,  carpenters,  etc. — will  be  seen  at 
their  various  occupations. 


TKe  Midwives  of  New  YorK 


F.   Elisabeth  Crowell 

[TKis  investigation  into  the  conditions  of  midwifery  practice  in 
New  Yorh  city  was  made  underthe  auspices  of  the  Public  Health 
Committee  of  the  Association  of  Neighborhood  Worhers.  The  re- 
port was  submitted  on  December  20,  1906,  at  a  special  meeting 
of  the  Committee  held  at  the  New  Yorh  Academy  of  Medicine, 
at  which  were  present  representatives  of  the  New  YorK  County 
Medical  Society,  the  Fling's  County  Medical  Society,  the  Academy 
of  Medicine,  the  Board  of  Health  and  the  New  YorK  Obstetrical 
Society.  Miss  Crowell  is  a  graduate  nurse  and  was  for  several 
years  the  superintendent  of  St.  Anthony's  Hospital  in  Pensacola, 
Florida.  She  is  at  present  assistant  secretary  of  the  New  YorK 
state  branch  of  the  Public  Health  Defense  League.] 


To  the  physician  in  his  daily  battle  with 
disease  and  suffering,  to  the  lawyer  with 
his  wide  experience  of  crime  and  crimi- 
nals, to  the  city  official  in  his  endeavor  to 
record  carefully  and  accurately  the  vital 
statistics  of  a  great  city,  to  the  social 
worker  in  his  or  her  intimate  daily  contact 
with  the  great  masses  of  humanity  who 
are  living  on  the  verge  of  dependence, 
the  problem  of  the  midwife  and  her  prac- 
tice has  presented  itself  in  varying  aspects 
— professional,  criminal  or  social — but  al- 
ways as  a  problem  of  grave  importance. 
It  was  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  that 
knowledge  of  conditions  and  facts  in- 
dispensable to  the  solution  of  any  problem 
that  this  investigation  of  midwifery  prac- 
tice both  abroad  and  in  this  country,  but 
more  especially  here  in  New  York,  was 
undertaken  last  February  at  the  instance 
of  the  representative  body  of  men  and 
women  interested  in  social  work  in  New 
York  city,  the  Association  of  Neighbor- 
hood Workers. 

Before  going  into  the  details  of  the 
methods  of  the  investigation  and  the  re- 
sults thereof,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give 
just  a  word  relating  to  the  world-old 
custom  of  employing  midwives.  History 
and  tradition  are  at  one  as  to  its  antiquity. 
In  fact,  the  history  of  midwifery  is  the 
history  of  the  human  race.  From  the 
earliest  ages  mothers  of  all  races,  Jew- 
ish, Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  down  to 
the  modern  European,  have  called  upon 
the  midwife  for  assistance  in  child-birth. 
During  thousands  of  years  the  care  of 
parturient  women  was  practically  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  these  midwives.  If  an 
unusual  or  dangerous  complication  arose, 
a  physician  was  called  upon  to  assist  in 
the  delivery,  but  the  process  of  labor  was 
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considered  a  natural,  normal  occurrence, 
requiring  ordinarily  no  interference  or  aid 
outside  of  that  to  be  obtained  irom 
women  experienced  in  this  form  of  serv- 
ice. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  -  \tury  the 
impetus  which  the  invention  ■  >i  printing 
had  given  to  all  branches  of  human 
knowledge  was  felt  in  the  science  of  medi- 
cine; its  branches  began  to  pulse  with 
new  life  and  vigor,  and  midwifery,  which 
had  heretofore  been  regarded  as  an  art, 
now  began  to  develop  as  a  science.  Here 
was  the  physician's  opportunity.  His 
development  kept  pace  with  the  increas- 
ing intelligence  of  the  community,  while 
the  midwife,  when  she  did  not  actually 
retrograde,  at  least  stood  still.  Uni- 
versities that  were  open  to  physicians 
were  closed  to  her,  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement, for  improvement,  were  de- 
nied her;  the  profession  of  midwife 
ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a  profession. 
The  result  was  inevitable, — a  gradual 
lowering  of  the  standards  that  had  hither- 
to prevailed  among  women  who  devoted 
themselves  to  this  calling.  During  the 
seventeenth  century  we  find  the  man-mid- 
wife, as  he  was  then  contemptuously 
styled,  claiming  and  obtaining  his  share 
of  obstetrical  work.  In  France  fashion 
set  the  stamp  of  her  approval  upon  him, 
and  a  few  decades  later  the  general  in- 
troduction of  the  use  of  forceps  in  ob- 
stetrical practice  entrenched  him  upon 
an  impregnable  point  of  vantage.  But 
a  custom  which  had  been  sanctioned  by 
the  usage  of  thousands  of  years  and 
which  was  in  complete  accord  with  the 
deepest,  most  sensitive  prejudices  of 
womankind,  was  not  to  be  lightly  set 
aside.     The   battle   was   on.     For   three 
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hundred  years  it  has  waged.  Through  it 
all  the  women  of  the  masses,  in  their  hour 
of  travail,  have  demanded  aid  from  their 
sister  women,  and  received  it;  and  this 
demand,  rooted  in  popular  prejudice, 
nourished  by  the  economic  conditions 
under  which  these  masses  struggle  for  a 
bare  existence,  has  kept  alive  the  call- 
ing of  midwife  until  to-day. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, Europe  generally  seems  to  have  ac- 
cepted the  fact  that  midwives  as  an  in- 
stitution were  an  inherent  part  of  the  ex- 
isting social  order,  a  force  to  be  guided 
and  controlled  rather  than  ignored  or 
opposed.  Consequently  we  find  many 
European  states  at  this  time  providing 
for  their  efficient  instruction,  examining 
them  and  licensing  their  practice.  Eng- 
land alone  refused  to  enact  legislation 
affecting  the  midwife  and  her  practice 
until  1902. 

To-day  the  training  and  duties  of  mid- 
wives  are  practically  the  same  in  all 
parts  of  Europe.  They  are  admitted  to 
lying-in  asylums  supported  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  poor  women,  and  for  the 
training  of  midwives,  where  they  are 
taught  cleanliness  and  the  physiology  of 
labor  theoretically  as  well  as  practically. 
They  are  under  the  immediate  supervis- 
ion of  trained  instructors,  and  in  fact,  the 
European  midwife  remains  under  super- 
vision during  her  entire  life  time.  Her 
equipment  is  inspected;  she  is  prosecuted 
in  case  of  neglect,  and  for  such  neglect 
her  license  may  at  any  time  be  revoked. 

From  this  brief  reference  to  condi- 
tions controlling  the  practice  of  mid- 
wifery abroad  it  is  possible  that  we  may 
come  to  a  keener  realization  of  our  own 
sins  of  omission  in  this  regard.  I  know 
that  many  hold  the  view  that  such  omis- 
sion is  not  a  sin  but  a  virtue;  that  any 
legislative  restriction  involves  a  corres- 
ponding recognition;  and  that  any  such 
legal  recognition  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
unmixed  evil.  Medical  men  are  prone 
to  anticipate  any  fancied  invasion  of  their 
own  special  domain.  They  argue  that 
any  legal  recognition  of  the  midwife  will 
create  a  new  order  of  medical  practi- 
tioners who,  with  little  skill  and  less 
learning,  will  not  hesitate  to  assume  the 
gravest  responsibilities  of  life  and  death 


in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  many 
ills.  Advocates  for  the  special  training 
and  education  of  nurses  had  to  meet  and 
live  down  opposition  upon  this  same  point 
in  the  early  days  of  the  development  of 
nursing  as  a  profession — the  fear  of 
medical  men  that  the  nurse  would  usurp 
the  functions  of  the  physician.  To-day 
the  physician  is  the  first  to  recognize  and 
acknowledge  that  a  large  measure  of  his 
success  depends  upon  the  efficient  co- 
operation of  well  educated,  thoroughly 
trained  nurses,  whose  very  training  and 
education  make  for  a  surer  recognition 
of  their  own  limitations.  Again,  there 
is  urged  the  impossibility  of  attracting 
the  better  class  of  women  to  the  profes- 
sion of  midwifery.  I  admit  the  diffi- 
culty, not  the  impossibility.  That  there 
is  a  certain  stigma  attached  to  the  title 
"midwife,"  must  be  granted.  The  rea- 
son can  easily  be  seen  when  we  consider 
the  usual  type  of  woman  who  follows  the 
calling  of  midwife  in  this  country. 
Coming  in  with  the  ever  increasing  tide 
of  immigration,  the  majority  of  these  so- 
called  midwives  are  foreigners  of  a  low 
grade — ignorant,  untrained  women  who 
find  in  the  natural  needs  and  life-long 
prejudices  of  the  parturient  women  of 
their  race  a  lucrative  means  of  livelihood. 
With  no  required  standard  to  meet  and 
no  legal  regulation  of  their  practice,  they 
are  allowed  to  go  on  unmolested  as  long 
as  they  are  not  caught  in  open  violation 
of  the  law. 

Last  year  the  demand  for  a  midwife's 
attendance  was  voiced  by  43,834  mothers 
in  greater  New  York.  In  other  words, 
forty-two  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
births  reported  for  1905  were  attended 
by  midwives.  To  meet  this  demand  there 
are  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  alone 
between  nine  hundred  and  one  thousand 
practicing  midwives.  I  have  seen  and 
interviewed  five  hundred  of  them  and  I 
give  here  a  few  significant  facts  re- 
garding them,  their  professional  equip- 
ment or  lack  of  equipment;  and  their 
methods  of  practice. 

I  must  first  explain  how  I  obtained  this 
information.  For  the  purposes  of  investi- 
gation, or  for  that  matter  for  any  other 
purpose,  the  register  of  midwives  kept 
by  the  Board  of  Health  is  utterly  inade- 
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Table     II. 
500  midwives  of  New  "Y"orK  City:  facts  about  tHeir  practice. 
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1  Bag  was  marked  "  1st  class  "  when  fully  equipped  and  clean ;  "  2nd  class"  when  equipment  was  incomplete, 
untidy,  dirty ;  "  3rd  class  "  when  hag  and  contents  were  filthy. 


quate.  Midwives  are  registered  there 
who  have  been  dead  these  many  years. 
Again,  one  midwife  is  frequently  regis- 
tered under  two  or  three  different  ad- 
dresses. And  finally,  a  number  of  mid- 
wives  are  not  registered  at  all.  Out  of 
500,  249  were  incorrectly  registered  and 
there  were  thirty-seven  whose  names 
did  not  appear  on  the  register. 

In  order  to  get  a  fairly  complete  list 
of  practicing  midwives,  together  with  the 
correct  names  and  addresses,  I  examined 
nearly  10,000  birth  certificates  returned 
for  April  and  May,  1906,  taking  for 
granted  that  a  midwife  who  did  not  re- 
turn a  birth  certificate  within  two  months 
either  had  very  little  practice  and  was 
scarcely  worth  considering,  or  else  did 
not  report  her  births.  Even  with  the  ad- 
dresses thus  obtained,  I  found  that  with- 
in two  or  three  months  a  midwife  had 
frequently  changed  her  address  and  had 
to  be  traced  through  information  given 
by  a  friendly  housekeeper  at  the  old  ad- 
dress, or  had  moved  to  another  borough, 


or,  in  some  instances,  to  another  city.  Of 
the  500  visited,  about  225  lived  on  the 
middle  and  upper  east  side,  which  in- 
cludes Little  Italy ;  200  on  the  lower  east 
side  south  of  Houston  street,  and  seventy- 
five  on  the  west  side  from  the  river  up 
through  the  Tenderloin  district. 

The  usual  method  of  attack  was  to  ask 
to  see  the  diploma,  stating  that  I  was 
visiting  all  the  midwives  in  New  York 
for  that  purpose.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  I  was  taken  for  an  official  inspector 
from  the  Board  of  Health.  Where  my 
right  to  see  the  diploma  was  questioned, 
the  production  of  a  letter  from  the  Health 
Commissioner,  stating  that  I  was  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Association  of  Neigh- 
borhood Workers  and  requesting  that  in- 
formation be  given  to  me,  was  most  ef- 
fectual. Details  of  age,  civil  condition, 
education,  professional  and  general, 
length  of  residence  in  the  United  States 
and  length  of  practice  were  easily  ob- 
tainable. The  bag  containing  instru- 
ments, dressings,  etc.,  was  seen  in  the  ma- 
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Table     I. 
.500  mid-wives  of  New  YorK  City:   personal  statistics. 
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jority  of  cases;  seventy-two  stated  that 
they  had  no  bag;  seventy-four  that  the 
bag  had  been  left  at  the  home  of  a  pa- 
tient, or  some  excuse  for  not  showing  it 
was  offered.  While  looking  over  the 
contents  of  the  bag,  it  was  an  easy  matter 
to  extract  information  as  to  the  midwife's 
methods  of  practice.  The  condition  of 
the  home  and  the  personal  cleanliness  or 
uncleanliness  of  the  midwife  were  also 
noted. 

Classifying  according  to  nationality,  I 
found  that  out  of  the  500  midwives  twen- 
ty-seven per  cent  were  Austro-Hungari- 
ans,  Bohemians,  Austrian-Poles;  twenty- 
five  per  cent  Italians ;  twenty-two  per  cent 
Germans;  fourteen  per  cent  Russians; 
that  four  per  cent  were  born  in  the  United 
States ;  two  per  cent  in  Ireland,  and  the 
remaining  six  per  cent  were  made  up  of 
natives  from  France,  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land, England,  Scotland,  Syria,  Turkey, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  one  West  Indian  negress. 
While  considering  the  nationality  of  the 
midwives  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  the 
result  of  an  analysis  of  the  births  reported 
for  the  month  of  April,  1906,  according 
to  the  nativity  of  the  mothers.     The  per- 


centage of  births  reported  by  midwives  for 
the  year,  forty-two  per  cent,  held  good  for 
the  month  as  well.  Of  the  total  number 
of  births  amongst  mothers  born  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  England,  Scot- 
land and  Wales,  one-sixth  were  reported 
by  midwives;  amongst  Germans,  thirty- 
one  per  cent;  amongst  Russians,  thirty- 
one  per  cent;  amongst  Austro-Hungari- 
ans  and  Bohemians,  sixty  per  cent,  or 
nearly  two-thirds,  were  reported  by  mid- 
wives;  and  amongst  the  Italians, — and 
this  is  by  far  the  most  significant  figure 
of  all — out  of  1,029  births,  sixty-seven 
were  reported  by  physicians  and  the  re- 
maining 962,  or  ninety-three  per  cent, 
were  reported  by  midwives. 

To  return  to  the  midwife.  I  found 
that  twenty-four  had  resided  in  this  coun- 
try one  year  or  less,  135  from  one  to  nine 
years;  168  from  ten  to  nineteen  years, 
and  173  twenty  years  or  over.  About 
one-half  were  between  thirty-five  and  fifty 
years  of  age;  one-fourth  under  thirty- 
five  and  one-fourth  over  fifty  years  of 
age.  As  to  their  educational  qualifica- 
tions, I  was  surprised  to  find  the  percent- 
age of  illiteracy  as  low  as  it  is.  Out  of 
the  500  but  fifty-one  were  unable  to  read 
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and  write,  the  percentage  being  highest 
amongst  the  Italians  and  Russians. 
Thirty  per  cent  were  unable  to  speak 
English,  and  here  again  the  Italians  were 
to  be  found  in  the  lead. 

Coming  to  the  question  of  their  pro- 
fessional education,  I  found  201  holding 
foreign  diplomas.  This  means  that  forty 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  had  been 
properly  trained,  and  had  given  evidence 
of  having  attained  a  certain  required 
standard  of  proficiency  before  such  di- 
plomas were  granted  to  them.  Forty- 
three  per  cent  held  diplomas  from  so- 
called  schools  of  midwifery  in  this  coun- 
try— with  two  exceptions,  schools  con- 
ducted here  in  New  York  city — or  certi- 
ficates from  physicians  who,  for  considera- 
tions best  known  to  themselves,  have  in 
many  instances  seen  fit  to  certify  to  the 
proficiency  of  ignorant,  incompetent 
women  desiring  to  practice  midwifery. 
In  many  instances  I  am  convinced  that 
this  collusion  between  the  physician  and 
midwife  points  to  an  agreement  that  he 
is  to  be  called  upon  for  assistance  in  all 
difficult  cases,  the  combination  or  partner- 
ship thus  proving  a  source  of  revenue  for 
the  physician  and  protection  for  the  mid- 
wife. The  diplomas  of  these  New  York 
schools  are  utterly  worthless  as  evidence 
of  training  or  efficiency  on  the  part  of 
the  midwife  holding  them.  In  some 
cases  I  found  that  they  had  been  grant- 
ed to  women  who  were  unable  to  read  or 
write,  but  who  had  had  the  price — $66. 
There  are  four  such  schools  in  this  city. 
Theoretical  knowledge  is  imparted  by  the 
physician  in  charge  three  hours  each 
week;  practical  experience  is  obtained  in 
the  homes  of  the  poor  who  may  have  ap- 
plied to  the  school  for  the  attendance  of 
a  midwife  during  the  expected  confine- 
ment. Midwives  holding  such  diplomas 
have  told  me  of  being  sent  to  their  first 
cases  with  no  supervision  of  either  a  phy- 
sician or  an  experienced  midwife,  of  hav- 
ing to  conduct  the  entire  labor  as  best 
they  could,  of  their  fear  of  finding  the 
patient  dead  upon  their  return  visit  as  a 
result  of  their  ignorance  and  want  of  skill. 
Three  of  these  schools  I  feel  very  certain 
are  being  conducted  solely  for  the  benefit 
of  the  physician  in  charge — for  revenue 
only.     The    fourth,    for   the   instruction 


of  the  Italian  midwives,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  is  on  a  slightly  higher  plane  and 
is  really  aiming,  however  ineffectually,  at 
raising  the  standard  of  midwifery  prac- 
tice amongst  this  nationality.  It  is  not 
to  be  counted  against  a  woman  that  she 
holds  a  certificate  from  one  of  these  di- 
ploma mills,  but  certainly  it  is  a  strong 
indictment  against  these  schools  to  see  the 
kind  of  "graduate"  they  turn  out  in'  ever 
increasing  numbers.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
I  consider  the  eighty-eight  midwives  I 
saw  who  held  no  diploma  quite  as  effi- 
cient and  capable  as  the  209  who  held 
these  worthless  New  York  diplomas. 

About  three-fifths  of  the  total  number 
visited  had  been  engaged  in  practice 
over  ten  years,  while  twenty-three  had 
begun  to  practice  within  the  past  year. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  women  had 
taken  up  the  practice  of  midwifery  to 
eke  out  the  family  income,  the  husband 
or  grown  children  contributing  largely 
to  the  actual  support  of  the  family;  175, 
however,  were  entirely  dependent  upon 
their  own  exertions  for  their  livelihood. 
The  husbands'  occupations  give  some 
indication  of  the  economic  status  of  the 
family.  They  were  carpenters,  street 
cleaners,  stone-masons,  tailors,  peddlers, 
machinists,  laborers,  bartenders,  cooks, 
waiters,  painters  and  drivers.  Among 
the  Italians  were  found  several  musi- 
cians, an  artist,  and  an  architect;  among 
the  Hebrews,  several  real  estate  agents 
and  one  politician.  The  husband  of  one 
American-born  midwife  was  a  policeman. 
A  number  of  the  women  have  educated 
their  sons  as  physicians  or  lawyers. 

The  homes  of  these  midwives  are  to  be 
compared  with  the  homes  of  the  women 
upon  whom  they  attend,  the  average 
three-room  tenement — clean  or  dirty,  ac- 
cording to  the  personal  habits  of  the  wo- 
man who  occupies  it.  Of  the  midwives' 
homes  106  were  absolutely  filthy,  as  was 
the  clothing  and  the  person  of  the  mid- 
wife herself.  Of  the  remaining  394,  I 
should  say  one-third  might  be  designated 
as  excellent,  the  other  two-thirds  fair. 

To  the  medical  man  the  facts  con- 
cerned with  the  methods  of  practice  of 
these  women  will  undoubtedly  appeal 
with  greatest  force.  Three-fifths  of  the 
total  number  visited  stated  frankly  that 
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they  would  undertake  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  abnormal  cases.  Many  did  not 
hesitate  at  the  removal  of  an  adherent 
placenta,  others  will  perform  version,  and 
all  of  them  will  treat  a  post  partum 
hemorrhage,  calling  in  a  physician  only 
when  they  find  themselves  entirely  unable 
to  cope  with  the  situation  at  hand.  Prac- 
tically all  of  them  claimed  that  they  used 
antiseptics,  which  meant  very  little  if  the 
midwife  was  dirty,  her  bag  filthy,  and  if 
she  appeared  generally  ignorant  and  in- 
competent. There  is  a  chance  that  anti- 
septics in  the  hands  of  such  women  may 
work  an  infinite  deal  of  harm,  for  we 
have  no  guarantee  that  they  will  be  prop- 
erly used. 

As  for  the  bags  and  their  equipment, 
from  a  professional  standpoint  by  far 
the  greater  number  would  make  fit  deco- 
rations for  a  chamber  of  horrors.  Rusty 
scissors,  dirty  string,  a  bit  of  cotton,  a  few 
corrosive  sublimate  tablets,  old  rags  and 
papers,  some  ergot  and  vaseline,  a  gum 
catheter,  wired,  were  the  usual  contents. 
Out  of  303  bags  inspected,  thirty-four 
only  were  marked  as  first-class — that  is, 
they  were  clean  and  their  equipment  was 
complete  and  sterile. 

I  was  visiting  one  Italian  midwife 
whose  home  was  of  the  dirtiest,  the  con- 
dition of  whose  hands  was  indescribable, 
whose  clothing  was  filthy,  the  condition 
of  whose  bag  beggars  description,  when 
a  call  came  for  her  to  go  at  once  to  a 
confinement.  Not  wishing  the  woman  to 
lose  a  case  because  of  my  being  there,  I 
told  her  to  make  her  necessary  prepara- 
tions while  I  talked.  "Oh,"  she  replied, 
"I  am  ready,"  and  throwing  a  shawl  over 
her  head  and  seizing  the  bag,  she  was  off 
— to  take  the  life,  the  future  health  and 
well-being  of  a  mother  and  child  into  her 
keeping. 

Again,  foreign  trained  midwives  who 
brought  out  the  usual  dirty  bag  for  in- 
spection would  have,  stowed  away  on 
top  of  a  wardrobe,  behind  the  stove,  or 
under  the  bed,  a  most  complete,  compact, 
convenient  portable  sterilizer,  which  they 
had  purchased  at  home  and  which  the  law 
there  had  compelled  them  to  use.  When 
asked  the  reason  for  not  using  it  here 
the  invariable  reply  was,  "It  is  not  neces- 
sary, nobody  cares  what  we  use ;  the  bag 


is  handier  and  everyone  uses  it  here.'* 
Of  those  midwives  who  had  no  bags, 
with  the  few  exceptions  where  the  mid- 
wife had  her  clientele  amongst  people  of 
the  better  class,  who  themselves  provided 
everything  beforehand,  the  usual  reply 
was,  "I  go  as  I  am,"  and  they  would 
show  me  a  bit  of  string  in  the  pocket  and 
a  pair  of  scissors  fastened  to  the  belt ;  or 
they  would  depend  upon  whatever  they 
chanced  to  find  at  the  patient's  home. 

Inquiring  as  to  the  after  care  of  the 
mother  and  child,  I  found  that  the  usual 
length  of  attendance  was  for  nine  days — 
longer  when  necessary.  Two  visits  a  day 
are  generally  made  for  the  first  two  or 
three  days.  The  baby  was  bathed,  the 
cord  dressed  with  powder,  and  the  mother 
received  the  necessary  attention,  in  many 
cases  unnecessary  attention  as  well,  in 
the  form  of  douches,  the  practice  of 
douching  being  followed  by  over  one- 
half  of  the  midwives  as  a  regular  method 
of  procedure  independently  of  any  indi- 
cation of  infection.  The  mother  is  also 
bathed  and  the  bed  made.  An  exception 
to  this  last  statement  should  be  made  in 
case  of  the  Italian  midwives,  over  one- 
third  of  whom  leave  this  work  for  the 
family  to  do,  not  considering  it  a  part  of 
their  duties  as  midwives. 

In  regard  to  the  care  of  the  child's  eyes, 
— the  majority  of  midwives  stated  that 
they  used  borax  or  boric  acid  to  bathe 
the  eyes  and  some  few  use  the  nitrate 
of  silver  solution  prescribed  by  the 
Board  of  Health.  With  regard  to  the 
prevalence  of  opthalmia  neonatorum 
there  are  no  available  statistics  for  New 
York  city.  The  provision  of  the  sanitary 
code  regarding  the  reporting  of  conta- 
gious diseases  to  the  Board  of  Health 
within  twenty-four  hours  is  practically  a 
dead  letter  in  connection  with  this  par- 
ticular disease.  In  October,  1905,  the 
Board  of  Health  made  an  effort  to  secure 
reliable  information  upon  this  point  by 
sending  out  circular  letters  to  all  regis- 
tered physicians  and  midwives  in  the  city, 
calling  their  attention  to  their  duty  in  the 
matter  of  reporting  all  such  cases.  The 
co-operation  of  the  various  opthalmic  hos- 
pitals and  dispensaries  was  also  secured. 
As  a  result  of  this  movement,  about 
twenty-four  cases  were  reported  by  the 
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hospitals  and  dispensaries  (but  one  of 
which  had  been  attended  by  a  physician 
at  birth)  and  six  cases  were  reported 
directly  by  midwives.  For  the  past  two 
months  and  a  half  not  a  single  case  has 
been  reported,  indicating  that  those  most 
concerned  are  relapsing  into  their  former 
disregard  of  this  particular  law. 

In  this  connection  I  attempted  to  in- 
vestigate the  cases  of  opthalmia  neo- 
natorum applying  for  treatment  to  the 
various  opthalmic  hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries of  the  city  during  the  past  year, 
but  with  very  unsatisfactory  results.  In 
all  I  secured  the  names  and  addresses  of 
some  150  cases.  Many  had  moved  from 
the  address  given  and  it  was  impossible 
to  find  any  trace  of  them.  Of  those  seen 
I  found  that  the  numbers  attended  at  birth 
by  physicians  equalled,  in  fact  exceeded 
by  one,  the  number  attended  by  midwives. 

I  have  purposely  omitted  all  reference 
to  the  competent,  well-trained,  reliable 
midwife.  Unfortunately,  so  far  as  num- 
bers go  she  is  a  negligible  quantity.  Out 
of  the  500  midwives  visited,  less  than  ten 
per  cent  could  be  qualified  as  capable,  re- 
liable midwives.  That  there  were  even 
that  many  is  a  hopeful  indication  and  an 
earnest  of  the  class  of  women  we  might 
have  in  this  profession  if  we  took  the 
proper  method  of  raising  the  standard  of 
midwifery  practice.  I  have  in  mind  one 
woman  in  particular,  a  Russian,  well  edu- 
cated, whose  home  showed  every  evidence 
of  refinement,  whose  husband  and  son 
were  both  physicians.  In  the  course  of 
many  years'  practice  she  had  delivered 
between  four  and  five  thousand  cases. 
Speaking  of  her  son's  obstetrical  practice 
she  said,  "That  little  tad,  I  taught  him  all 
he  knows,"  and  nodding  to  her  husband 
she  added,  "and  I  taught  him  all  he 
knows."  The  husband  smilingly  con- 
firmed his  wife's  statement. 

We  come  now  to  what  is  by  far  the 
darkest  chapter  in  the  history  of  mid- 
wifery practice  here  in  New  York  city. 
I  refer  to  their  criminal  work.  We  can- 
not limit  the  question  of  the  midwife  and 
her  profession  solely  to  its  professional 
aspect.  Considered  broadly,  it  has  a 
deep  social  significance  as  well.  In  real- 
ity, the  science  of  midwifery  deals  with 
the  perpetuation  of  the  human  race.     As 


regards  the  voluntary  restriction  of  the 
increase  in  population,  the  state  recognizes 
the  right  of  the  unborn  child  to  live  and 
endeavors  to  safe-guard  that  right  by 
making  criminal  abortion  a  felony,  but 
any  medical  jurist  will  admit  the  enor- 
mous difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  any 
attempt  to  obtain  sufficient  evidence  to 
secure  a  conviction  upon  this  change. 
Would  it  not  be  the  better  part  of  wis- 
dom to  adopt  a  wise  policy  of  prevention 
by  effectually  closing  the  profession  of 
midwifery  to  illiterate,  ignorant,  un- 
trained women  of  doubtful  morality, 
licensing  such  women  only  as  can  meet  a 
high  standard  of  education,  training,  ex- 
perience and  morals,  rather  than  to  pur- 
sue the  present  laissez-faire  policy  of  al- 
lowing practically  any  woman  to  follow 
this  calling  undisturbed,  except  in  the  few 
rare  cases  where  evidence  of  malpractice 
be  adduced  against  her?  Ignorance  and 
cupidity  are  ever  the  faithful  hand-maid- 
ens of  crime.  Such  midwives,  possessing 
that  little  knowledge  which  is  a  dangerous 
thing,  restrained  by  no  sense  of  moral 
responsibility,  tempted  by  the  pecuniary 
reward  offered,  furnish  willing  recruits 
to  the  ranks  of  professional  abortionists. 

To  show  that  the  machinery  of  the 
criminal  law  is  utterly  ineffectual  to  ac- 
complish the  punishment  of  such  women, 
I  need  only  cite  the  facts  that  the  records 
of  the  coroner's  office  show  an  average 
of  three  deaths  in  a  month  due  to  criminal 
abortion,  while  from  the  records  of  the 
district  attorney's  office  we  learn  that  in 
the  past  six  years  there  were  but  twenty- 
four  prosecutions  for  criminal  abortion. 
Of  these,  ten  were  dismissed  by  the  grand 
jury,  six  were  discharged  at  trial,  five 
were  acquitted,  and  three  were  convicted. 

The  New  York  County  Medical  So- 
ciety, through  its  counsel,  Champe  S. 
Andrews,  has  attempted  to  overcome  the 
difficulty  of  prosecuting  supposed  offend- 
ers under  the  existing  law,  by  instituting 
proceedings  against  such  women  (in  cases 
where  complaints  have  been  made)  in 
the  Court  of  Special  Sessions  upon  a 
charge  of  practicing  medicine  illegally. 
In  the  past  five  years  there  have  been 
seventy-one  convictions  of  midwives  upon 
this  charge.  Of  the  500  midwives  that 
I  visited  I  have  classified  176  as  criminal. 
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Against  twenty-eight  I  had  a  record  of 
conviction;  against  twenty-nine  a  record 
of  investigation,  that  is,  special  detectives 
had  been  sent  to  these  midwives  and 
they  had  agreed  to  perform  a  criminal 
operation  upon  the  detective;  119  I  classi- 
fied as  suspicious.  In  some  few  in- 
stances I  had  received  complaints  against 
them  from  other  midwives.  I  have  had 
women  tell  me  of  midwives  who  had 
operated  upon  them  or  their  friends.  But 
by  far  the  larger  number  themselves  fur- 
nished all  the  evidence  necessary  when 
they  exhibited  their  bags,  containing  large 
gum  catheters  wired,  uterine  sounds,  di- 
lators, curettes  and  pessaries,  in  addition 
to  the  customary  scissors  and  string  and 
— dirt.  I  found  thirty-one  midwives  who 
received  and  cared  for  patients  in  their 
own  home.  Such  women  are  making 
money  and  their  homes,  generally  an  en- 
tire house,  are  nicely  kept,  frequently 
expensively  furnished.  Several  of  these 
women  allowed  me  to  inspect  the  entire 
house.  One  notorious  woman,  against 
whom  there  is  a  record  of  several  con- 
victions, stated  at  the  time  of  the  inter- 
view that  business  was  slack,  she  had 
only  three  patients — one  a  miscarriage, 
recovered,  and  about  to  be  discharged, 
and  two  expecting  to  be  confined.  In  the 
latter  cases  the  child  would  be  boarded 
out  until  such  time  as  a  home  could  be 
found  for  it  by  advertising.  The  custom- 
ary charges  are  $5.00  a  week  for  board 
and  washing  and  $25.00  for  the  confine- 
ment. 

Last  March  a  successful  crusade  was 
made  against  those  institutions  which 
were  using  the  daily  papers  as  an  adver- 
tising medium  to  make  known  to  the  pub- 
lic their  willingness  to  undertake  criminal 
operations.  As  a  result  some  thirty  mid- 
wives  were  forbidden  the  use  of  the 
United  States  mails.  In  July  I  found 
some  of  these  same  women  advertising 
in  a  German  paper.  The  advertisements 
were  immediately  ordered  out,  but  in  No- 
vember the  same  women  under  different 
names  were  to  be  found  again  advertis- 
ing in  another  German  paper.  Such  ad- 
vertisements may  also  be  found  in  the 
French  and  Bohemian  papers.  There  is 
a  "Midwives*  Protective  Association"  in 
the  city  which  exists  ostensibly  to  furnish 


legal  assistance  to  members  for  the  col- 
lection of  bad  accounts,  but  in  reality 
the  reason  for  its  existence  is  to  render 
advice  and  aid  in  case  of  prosecution  for 
violation  of  the  law. 

How  widespread  this  evil  of  abortion 
is  becoming,  we  can  but  form  the  vaguest 
conception.  An  official  whose  position 
affords  every  opportunity  for  his  judg- 
ment to  be  reinforced  by  a  wide  experi- 
ence, stated  recently  that  in  his  opinion 
not  less  than  100,000  abortions  were  com- 
mitted annually  in  New  York  city. 
Others  to  whom  I  have  repeated  this 
statement  have  assured  me  that  it  was  a 
most  conservative  estimate.  The  con- 
sensus of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  mid- 
wives  are  the  chief  agents  in  procuring 
these  abortions.  Indeed,  some  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  the  two  terms  "midwife" 
and  "abortionist"  are  synonymous  here 
in  New  York.  Nor  in  the  consideration 
of  the  moral  question  involved  must  we 
lose  sight  of  the  physical  ills  resulting 
from  these  criminal  operations.  Not 
only  is  the  life  of  the  unborn  child  de- 
stroyed but  the  life  of  the  mother  is 
seriously  jeopardized.  Statistics  have 
been  compiled  showing  that  one-third  of 
known  criminal  abortions  result  in  the 
death  of  the  mother  as  well.  During  the 
same  period,  1895  to  1900,  inclusive,  there 
were  reported  at  the  Board  of  Health  389 
deaths  from  abortion,  not  classified  as 
criminal,  and  359  deaths  from  uterine 
haemorrhage.  While  it  is  impossible  to 
make  any  definite  statement  as  to  the 
number  of  such  deaths  that  should  be  at- 
tributed to  midwives  who,  through  con- 
tributory negligence  or  direct  unlawful 
interference  with  the  progress  of  preg- 
nancy, were  directly  or  indirectly  re- 
sponsible for  these  conditions  which  ul- 
timately resulted  in  the  death  of  748 
women  in  six  years,  we  may  safely  as- 
sume that  criminal  malpractice  should  be 
regarded  as  the  remote  cause  of  death  in 
at  least  two-thirds  of  all  such  cases. 

Nor  do  midwives  of  this  class  confine 
their  unlawful  practice  solely  to  produc- 
ing abortions.  Having  unlimited  confi- 
dence in  their  own  powers  and  trading 
upon  the  credulity  of  the  ignorant  women 
who  consult  them,  they  do  not  hesitate 
to  administer  drugs,  to  undertake  the  cure 
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of  sterility  (frequently  with  the  most  dis- 
astrous results),  and  to  give  advice  as  to 
the  treatment  of  many  minor  ills,  retard- 
ing the  patient's  recovery  by  preventing 
her  from  obtaining  necessary  treatment 
from  a  reputable  physician.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  many  a  better  trained 
foreign  midwife  who  continues  to  prac- 
tice midwifery  here  is  equally  guilty  on 
these  several  counts.  Accustomed  to 
practising  her  profession  under  the  strict- 
est medical  and  governmental  supervision 
in  her  own  country,  her  first  thought  upon 
resuming  her  calling  here  is  that  she  is 
in  a  free  country,  where  she  is  at  liberty 
to  follow  her  own  way  without  let  or 
hindrance.  Unlawful  demands  are  made 
upon  her  services,  she  sees  others  reaping 
the  pecuniary  rewards  for  rendering  such 
services,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
until  she  too  falls  into  line  and  stands 
ready  to  do  whatever  may  be  required 
of  her — for  a  consideration. 

One  of  the  world's  great  social  econ- 
omists, John  Ruskin,  has  laid  down  the 
axiom  that  "every  child  has  a  right  to 
be  well-born."  If  accepted,  this  should 
involve  not  only  the  preservation  of  the 
standard  of  health,  morals  and  intelli- 
gence by  the  rigid  regulation  of  the  con- 
ditions of  marriage,  but  also  adequate 
provision  for  a  child's  safe  entry  into 
the  world  at  birth,  through  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  supply  of  skilled  attendants  for 
women  in  labor.  Such  a  supply  can  be 
secured  only  through  the  operation  of 
some  method  or  law  restricting  the  prac- 
tice of  such  attendants  to  those  who 
have  attained  a  minimum  required  stand- 
ard of  efficiency.  In  the  case  of  phy- 
sicians a  recognized  standard  generally 
prevails.  Should  not  the  midwife  also 
be  obliged  to  conform  to  a  certain  stand- 
ard of  skill  and  experience  if  she  is  to  be 
allowed  to  take  into  her  own  keeping  the 
lives  of  hundreds  of  mothers  and  babes? 
No  child  is  "well-born"  who  starts  life 
handicapped  with  a  crippled  limb,  an 
accident  of  birth,  or  who  must  live  out 
his  days  in  blindness  or  with  impaired 
vision,  the  result  of  neglect  in  infancy. 
No  mother  has  received  proper  attention 
who  must  endure  months,  frequently 
years  of  suffering,  caused  by  the  sequelae 
of  child-birth.  Doubtless  the  ideal  con- 
dition would  be  to  have  the  entire  ob- 


stetrical practice  of  the  community  in  the 
hands  of  physicians.  But  we  are  face 
to  face  with  a  practical  need  and  it  must 
be  met  in  a  practical  way.  It  is  a  con- 
dition that  confronts  us,  not  a  theory. 

I  think  we  may  safely  assume  that  mid- 
wives  have  a  right  to  exist  so  long  as 
they  are  required  and,  right  or  no  right, 
they  will  continue  to  exist  so  lor/5  as 
women  demand  their  services,  and  wo- 
men will  demand  their  services  just  so 
long  as  the  economic  condition  of  the 
masses  remains  as  it  is.  Shall  we  have 
an  efficient,  well-trained,  well-supervised 
body  of  women  to  meet  this  demand  or 
shall  we  allow  the  present  condition  of 
chaos  to  go  on  indefinitely?  The  law 
protects  the  poor  against  improper  hous- 
ing conditions,  against  unsanitary  sur- 
roundings, against  unwholesome  food 
supplies ;  but  it  makes  no  attempt  to  pro- 
tect over  40,000  mothers  who  are  an- 
nually exposed  to  the  known  dangers  of 
incompetent,  ignorant,  unclean  midwives 
who  attend  them  during  confinement. 
The  theory  that  the  present  policy  of 
non-recognition  will  eventually  result  in 
the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  mid- 
wife, or  else  in  a  law  restricting  the  prac- 
tice of  obstetrics  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion, is  not  tenable  in  the  face  of  the 
enormous  and  ever  increasing  foreign 
population  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 
Within  fourteen  years  the  number  of 
births  reported  by  midwives  has  nearly 
doubled  (1891,  22,770;  1905,  43,830). 
This  increase  is  of  course  comparable 
with  the  increase  in  population  from  nat- 
ural causes,  from  immigration,  and  from 
the  extension  of  the  confines  of  New 
York  city,  so  that  the  percentage  of  the 
total  number  reported  remains  practically 
the  same. 

The  midwives  practicing  in  the  city 
of  New  York  have  absolutely  no  recog- 
nized legal  status  under  the  laws  of  the 
state  of  New  York.  A  provision  of  the 
sanitary  code  requires  them  to  register 
at  the  Board  of  Health,  but  such  regis- 
tration, which  should  at  least  be  evidence 
that  the  midwife  is  properly  qualified  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  her  calling,  in  reality 
does  not  guarantee  that  the  midwife  so 
registered  is  in  the  possession  of  even 
a  modicum  of  intelligence,  let  alone  any 
fitness,  professional  or  otherwise,  beyond 
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what  is  shown  by  the  recommendation 
of  two  physicians  or  a  certificate  from  a 
school  of  midwifery.  I  have  already 
commented  upon  the  value  of  both  these 
requirements. 

The  greatest  dangers  in  the  practice 
of  the  ignorant  midwife  lie  in  her  wil- 
lingness to  interfere  with  the  natural 
progress  of  labor,  under  the  impression 
that  she  is  thereby  rendering  assistance 
to  the  mother;  in  her  inability  to  recog- 
nize conditions  that  make  for  future  dis- 
ease, disability  or  suffering;  in  her  un- 
dertaking to  conduct  abnormal  or  diffi- 
cult labors;  and  in  her  total  disregard 
of  the  first  principles  of  cleanliness.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  within  the  past  five 
years  (1901-1906)  comparing  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  from  puerperal  fevers  and 
puerperal  haemorrhage  with  the  number 
of  deaths  of  women  of  child-bearing  age, 
the  percentage  has  increased  from  3.39 
per  cent  in  1901  to  4.12  per  cent  in  1905. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  upon  whose 
shoulders  the  responsibility  for  this  in- 
crease should  rest,  but  at  least  it  in- 
dicates the  necessity  for  the  stricter  en- 
forcement of  antiseptic  precautions  in 
the  care  of  parturient  women.  Another 
argument  frequently  advanced  as  proof 
of  the  incompetency  of  the  practising 
midwife  is  the  high  still-birth  rate  that 
prevails  here  in  New  York.  An  exam- 
ination of  3,635  still-birth  certificates  re- 
turned for  the  year  1905,  in  Manhattan, 
showed  that  approximately  twenty-four 
per  cent  were  signed  by  midwives.  Some 
of  these  certificates  were  signed  with  the 
attending  midwife's  mark,  she  being  evi- 
dently unable  to  write  her  name.  Had 
these  midwives  been  intelligent,  properly 
trained  women,  quick  to  recognize  an 
emergency  and  prompt  to  summon  medi- 
cal aid,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  this  percentage  would  have  been  ma- 
terially reduced?  On  the  other  hand, 
the  right  to  sign  such  certificates  af- 
fords a  cloak  to  the  criminal  midwife 
under  which  she  may  continue  her  ne- 
farious trade.  It  is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate how  many  of  these  still-births  are 
the  result  of  accident  or  disease  and  how 
many  the  result  of  criminal  interference 
with  pregnancy. 

This  is  the  problem.     Are  we  prepared 


to  solve  it  with  restrictive  legislation? 
It  is  by  this  means  that  the  question  has 
been  met  and  successfully  answered 
abroad,  and  it  is  by  this  same  means  that 
several  of  our  states  and  localities  have 
attempted  to  answer  the  question  in  this 
country.  The  weak  point  in  all  our 
American  legislation  on  this  subject  lies 
in  the  lack  of  any  provision  looking  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  limitations  of  such 
laws,  by  adequate  supervision  and  in- 
spection of  the  woman  who  is  licensed 
to  practice  midwifery.  We  have  seen 
how  necessary  such  supervision  is  re- 
garded abroad.  It  is  rendered  equally 
necessary  by  the  conditions  our  large 
foreign  population  have  created  in  certain 
parts  of  the  city.  A  Bohemian  midwife 
who  had  been  in  this  country  a  year  and 
a  half  said,  when  I  called  and  inquired 
for  her  diploma,  "I  have  been  waiting 
eighteen  months  for  you  to  come."  Let 
it  be  clearly  understood  that  the  function 
of  the  midwife  is  to  attend  natural  labor 
only  and  to  know  when  it  is  her  duty  to 
send  for  medical  assistance.  A  law 
specifically  defining  the  province  and 
duties  of  the  midwife  and  providing 
ample  punishment  for  any  violation  of  the 
limitations  prescribed  by  such  law,  and  re- 
quiring absolute  evidence  of  her  profes- 
sional fitness  as  a  condition  of  licensing 
her  practice,  would  operate  as  a  safeguard 
against  the  usurpation  of  the  function  of 
the  physician  by  the  competent  midwife 
as  well  as  a  bar  to  the  practice  of  the 
ignorant,  untrained,  inefficient  midwife. 

In  this  state  there  is  special  legislation 
to  regulate  the  practice  of  midwifery 
applying  to  Monroe  county,  Erie  county, 
Niagara  county  and  Chautauqua  county. 
During  the  past  week  I  visited  Rochester, 
Buffalo,  Lockport,  Dunkirk  and  Syra- 
cuse for  two  purposes :  first,  to  find 
out  the  practical  workings  of  the  special 
legislation  applying  to  these  localities; 
second,  to  secure  their  co-operation  in 
getting  a  state  law  through  the  legis- 
lature, in  case  that  should  be  attempted. 
Everywhere  I  was  received  with  the  most 
cordial  interest,  and  promises  of  hearty 
co-operation.  The  prevailing  sentiment 
seems  to  be  that  while  the  law  in  force 
at  present  has  operated  toward  raising 
the  standard  of  efficiency  amongst  mid- 
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wives  and  has  successfully  eliminated  the 
ignorant  and  incompetent  midwife,  the 
enforcement  of  the  limitations  under 
which  the  licenses  are  granted  is  entirely 
neglected.  In  proof  of  the  truth  of  this 
statement,  I  can  recite  the  result  of  per- 
sonal interviews  with  five  midwives  in 
Buffalo,  intelligent  and  well-trained  wo- 
men. Three  stated  that  they  undertook 
the  conduct  of  abnormal  labors;  two  ex- 
hibited bags  for  inspection  quite  as  dirty 
as  the  average  bag  shown  by  the  New 
York  midwife ;  and  in  one  bag  I  found 
the  usual  instrument  for  criminal  opera- 
tions, the  wired  gum  catheter.  The  phy- 
sicians of  these  cities  whom  I  interviewed 
are  enthusiastic  at  the  idea  of  a  state  law 
which  will  provide  a  uniform  standard 
applying  to  all  parts  of  the  state.1 

In  closing  I  desire  to  express  my  sin- 
cerest  gratitude  to  the  counsel  of  the 
County   Medical   Society,   whose   advice 


and  assistance  have  been  at  my  command 
throughout  the  entire  course  of  this  in- 
vestigation, and  without  whose  hearty  co- 
operation much  of  the  knowledge  that 
I  have  been  able  to  obtain  upon  the  crim- 
inal side  of  the  question  of  midwifery 
practice  would  have  remained  a  sealed 
book  to  me;  also  I  wish  to  thank  the 
officials  of  the  Board  of  Health  for,  the 
courtesies  they  have  extended  to  me  in 
granting  access  to  their  records,  and  for 
valuable  introductions  to  the  heads  of 
the  various  institutions ;  also  the  physi- 
cians in  charge  of  these  institutions,  and 
the  other  physicians  who  have  so  willingly 
and  readily  given  me  of  their  time  and 
interest. 

1Witli  this  report  was  submitted  a  proposed  law, 
drawn  up  by  the  counsel  of  the  New  York  Medical 
Society,  which  included  what  are  considered  the  best 
features  of  the  state  laws  regulating  the  practice  of 
midwifery  by  midwives.  This  bill,  together  with  other 
suggested  measures,  is  now  under  consideration  by 
the  various  medical  societies. 
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The  appointment  of  a  large  milk  com- 
mittee of  earnest  and  influential  citizens 
by  the  New  York  Association  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Poor  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  request  of  the  recent 
milk  conference,  marks  the  beginning 
of  what  is  intended  to  be  a  sustained 
movement  towards  securing  for  the 
greatest  city  on  this  continent  a  clean 
milk  supply.  This  is  a  task  of  great  diffi- 
culty and  complexity  owing  first,  to  the 
fact  that  more  than  1,600,000  quarts  of 
milk  must  be  brought  by  railroad,  in  ice- 
cooled  cars  from  600  creameries  or  receiv- 
ing stations  for  30,000  farms  or  dairies, 
forty  to  400  miles  distant,  and  must  of 
necessity  be  (one-half  of  it  at  least) 
twenty-four  and  the  other  half  thirty-six 
hours  old  when  it  enters  the  city;  sec- 
ond, to  the  enormous  number  of  those 
who  must  be  supplied, — nearly  4,000,000 
people  to  whom  it  is  delivered  by  2,000 
wagons,  or  taken  by  the  people  them- 
selves from  10,000  stores  and  shops, 
scattered  over  an  area  of  more  than  100 
square  miles,  throughout  the  whole  suc- 
ceeding day,  during  all  of  which  time  it 
must  be  kept  constantly  refrigerated  at 
or  below  fifty  degrees  Fahrenheit.     Es- 


pecially do  the  conditions  under  which 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  live  com- 
plicate the  problem.  A  very  large  pro- 
portion living  in  tenements  have  no 
means  of  keeping  milk  cold  in  warm 
weather  and  they  must  procure  it  in  small 
quantities  from  nearby  sources  for  im- 
mediate consumption.  For  many  reas- 
ons it  is  impracticable  that  they  be  served 
otherwise  than  from  cans  into  their  own 
receptacles. 

These  are  the  conditions  presented  to 
the  conference  and  which  must  be  faced 
by  the  city.  Increasing  population  con- 
stantly requires  an  extension  of  the  area 
of  supply  and  furnishes  more  families 
to  be  served,  with  only  slowly  improv- 
ing conditions  of  housing  and  living. 
Those  who  know  how  the  people  of  the 
tenements  live  will  understand  the  com- 
plexity and  difficulty  of  the  problem. 

Milk  is  at  once  the  most  important 
single  article  of  food  and  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  protect  against  contamination. 
Other  foods  will  bear  to  wait  without 
suffering  special  deterioration  while  be- 
ing examined,  and  the  responsibility  for 
their  spoiling  in  the  hands  of  the  pur- 
chaser within  a  few  hours  after  sale  can 
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be  brought  home  to  the  seller.  Milk,  on 
the  contrary,  comes  to  the  city  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  and  must  be  rushed 
in  the  early  morning,  with  the  greatest 
expedition,  to  the  places  of  delivery. 
Tests  as  to  richness  or  acidity,  the  least 
dangerous  quality,  can  be  made  here  and 
there  in  comparatively  few  isolated  cases, 
but  before  the  results  of  the  tests  as  to  dan- 
gerous conditions  can  be  worked  out  the 
milk  must  be  used.  The  circumstances 
are  such  that  the  people  are  wholly 
powerless  to  protect  themselves  in  ad- 
vance, are  unable  to  distinguish  at  time 
of  purchase  and  are  without  remedy  as  to 
loss  or  injury.  There  is  no  substitute.  It 
is  absolutely  necessary  food  for  children. 
They  must  take  it  as  it  comes.  Clearly, 
therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  city  to 
take  efficient  steps  to  see  to  it  that  only 
pure  milk  enters  its  gates,  especially  as 
those  most  endangered  are  the  helpless 
babies  of  the  poor. 

The  importance  of  all  this  has  been  to 
some  degree  long  understood  as  in- 
creasingly pressing  upon  the  attention  of 
physicians,  health  officers  and  philan- 
thropists but  no  adequate  action  has  so 
far  been  taken.  Realizing  the  need  for 
such  action  a  conference  was  called  by  the 
New  York  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  with  the  co- 
operation of  Health  Commissioner  Dar- 
lington and  Drs.  Rowland  G.  Freeman 
and  Joseph  H.  Raymond,  representative 
physicians  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 
It  included  twenty  eminent  New  York 
physicians  especially  experienced  and  re- 
lated to  the  subject  through  private  prac- 
tice and  connection  with  hospitals  for 
children  and  infant  asylums ;  fifteen  city 
and  state  health  officers  and  bacteri- 
ologists of  New  York  and  five  adjacent 
states,  and  the  acting  chief  of  the  dairy- 
ing division  of  the  national  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

The  program  of  the  conference,  which 
was  generally  thought  to  have  contribut- 
ed materially  to  its  success  and  was  plan- 
ned for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  loss 
of  time  so  commonly  caused  by  discuss- 
ing matters  which  should  be  known  and 
accepted  in  advance,  began  with  a  state- 
ment of  "essential  facts,"  some  of  which 
have    been    mentioned    above,    and    of 


"points  of  agreement."     This  part  of  the 
program  is  quoted  here  bodily : 

ESSENTIAL   FACTS   AS   TO   NEW   YORK 
CITY. 

Manhattan's  Infant  Mortality  (under  5  yrs.) 
June  to   September,   1904,   4,428. 
June  to  September,  1905,  4,687. 
June  to  September,  1906,  4,428. 

Daily  Consumption  of  Milk. 
1,600,000  qts. 
14  in  qt.  bottles, 
%  in  40-qt.  cans. 
"Certified,"  10,000  qts. 
"Inspected,"  3,000  qts. 
24  to  48  hours  old  on  arrival. 

Comes  from 
30,000  dairies,  40  to  400  miles  distant. 
600   creameries — 105   proprietors. 
10  city  railroad  depots. 

Sold  in 

12,000  places,  mostly  from  cans. 
Sale  of  skim-milk  prohibited. 

Milk  Law  Violations,  1905. 
Destroyed,  39,618  qts. 
Arrests,  806. 
Fines,  $16,435. 

New  York  City  Inspectors. 
14   in  country  since    July;     might    make 
rounds  not  oftener  than  once  a  year. 
(For  3  yrs.  before,  only  2;  previously 
none.) 
16  in  City,  might  make  rounds  in  30  to  40 
days. 
(Before  July,  14.) 

POINTS  OF  AGREEMENT. 

Cleanliness  is  the  supreme  requisite,  from 

cow  to  consumer. 

Cows  must  be  healthy,  persons  free  from 
contagious  diseases,  premises  clean, 
water  pure,  utensils  clean,  cans  and 
bottles  sterile,  shops  sanitary. 

Temperature  is  second  essential. 
50°  F.  or  lower  at  dairy. 
45°  F.  at  creamery. 
45°  F.  or  less  during  transportation. 
Not  above  50°  when  sold  to  the  consumer. 

As  to  Pasteurization. 
Not  necessary  for  absolutely  clean  milk. 
Destroys  benign  as  well  as  harmful  germs. 
Disease  germs  develop  more  rapidly  than 

in  pure  raw  milk. 
True,  155°  for  30  minutes  to  167°  for  20 

minutes. 
Cost  per  qt.,  estimated,  ^4  to  %  ct. 
Commercial,  165°  for  15  seconds. 
Cost  per  qt,  negligible. 

As  to  Inspection. 

Some  inspection  needed  within  the  city. 
Some    inspection    needed    of     dairy     and 
creamery. 
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what  the  Standing  upon  this  com- 
conference  mon  ground  the  conference 
out  to  Do.  was  called  to  order  by 
R.  Fulton  Cutting,  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor,  in  a  few  words  alluding  briefly 
to  the  vital  importance  of  the  question 
and  the  difficulty  of  arousing  public  in- 
terest in  it,  which  he  thought  due  to  lack 
of  information.  Mr.  Cutting  referred  to 
the  long  history  of  the  Association's  in- 
terest and  activity  in  the  matter  of  New 
York's  milk  supply,  dating  back  sixty 
years,  and  to  its  "having  now  awakened 
to  a  renewed  sense  of  responsibility." 
The  brevity  and  terseness  of  this  open- 
ing address  was  the  keynote  of  the 
method  of  conducting  the  conference. 

George  W.  Wickersham,  one  of  the 
vice-presidents  of  the  association,  was 
chosen  permanent  chairman.  Dr.  Ernest 
J.  Lederle,  former  health  commissioner, 
introduced  the  first  subject  on  the  pro- 
gram— "skim  milk."  Dr.  Lederle  first 
paid  a  deserved  tribute  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  present  health  department,  saying 
that  the  milk  supply  of  New  York  was 
never  before  in  such  good  condition  as  at 
present,  and  there  had  never  before  been 
such  effective  co-operation  by  the  milk 
dealers.  "While  there  is  still  room  for  im- 
provement," he  said,  "intelligent  sugges- 
tions for  such  improvement  can  only  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  accurate  informa- 
tion as  to  existing  conditions." 

"New  York  city  is  the  only 
Skim  Milk,     part    of    the    world,"    said 

Dr.  Lederle,  "where  it  is 
a  crime  to  sell  skim  milk  even  when  prop- 
erly labeled."  With  varying  regulations 
as  to  character  and  color  of  package, 
size  and  distinctness  of  lettering,  its  sale 
is  elsewhere  permitted  with  penalties  for 
fraud  and  substitution.  The  existing 
legislation  was  passed  at  a  time  when 
cream  was  removed  by  skimming  and  the 
milk  left  was  necessarily  old,  stale  and 
unfit  to  transport  and  sell.  The  intro- 
duction of  separators  has  made  it  possible 
to  send  skim  milk  to  market  as  fresh  as 
whole  milk,  thus  removing  the  only  pos- 
sible valid  objection  to  it.  Its  complete 
exclusion  from  the  New  York  market, 
has  resulted  in  the  development  of  a  large 


industry,  the  preparation  of  casein,  used 
as  a  glue  substitute  in  the  manufacture 
and  coating  of  paper,  cold-water  paints, 
etc.  In  this  way  80,000,000  quarts  an- 
nually, or  222,000  quarts  per  day,  equal 
in  quantity  to  one-eighth  of  our  entire 
milk  supply,  are  consumed,  for  which 
the  farmer  receives  about  one-third  of  a 
cent  per  quart.  If  the  market  of  Greater 
New  York  were  open  to  skim  milk  the 
farmer  could  receive  a  much  higher  price 
for  it  and  after  adding  cost  of  transporta- 
tion and  refrigeration,  which  would  be 
practically  the  same  as  with  whole  milk,  it 
could  be  profitably  sold  at  three  cents 
per  quart  or  two  quarts  for  five  cents. 
Its  food  value  was  given,  two  and  one- 
half  quarts  furnishing  the  same  amount 
of  protein  and  half  the  same  fuel  as  a 
pound  of  round  steak,  the  steak  selling 
at  sixteen  cents,  while  the  equivalent  skim 
milk  could  be  sold  at  seven  and  a  half 
cents  or  less.  Dr.  Lederle  advocated 
the  admission  of  skim  milk  for  manu- 
facturing purposes,  all  kinds  of  baking 
uses  and  gradually  as  food  for  adults. 
As  to  the  effect  upon  the  price  of  whole 
milk,  while  difficult  to  predict  with  cer- 
tainty, those  most  competent  to  give 
opinions  believed  the  tendency  would  be 
to  meet  the  advance  threatened  by  in- 
crease in  cost  of  transportation,  the 
more  liberal  use  of  ice  required  and  the 
greater  expenditures  necessitated  by  the 
enforcement  of  more  stringent  regula- 
tions on  the  farms,  at  the  creameries, 
during  transportation  and  in  retail  stores. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  Health 
Commissioner  Darlington,  while  admit- 
ting the  value  of  skim  milk  as  food  and 
that  its  tendency  in  the  market  would 
be  to  reduce  the  price  of  whole  milk, 
thought  it  a  serious  question  both  on  ac- 
count of  its  dangerous  effects  upon  in- 
fants and  the  need  of  increased  inspec- 
tion. He  said  that  what  the  people  need 
is  a  better  and  higher  standard  of  milk. 

Dr.  Freeman  could  see  no  possible 
objection  to  the  introduction  of  skim  milk 
and  thought  the  prohibition  an  injustice 
to  both  producer  and  consumer.  It  should 
not  any  more  than  any  other  food  be 
prohibited  from  being  sold  provided  it 
is  labeled.  The  nutritive  value  re- 
mains in  the  skim  milk.     He  said  that 
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"the  real  value  is  in  the  proteid  of  milk. 
Although  we  feed  milk  with  a  higher  per- 
centage of  fat  than  is  present  in  cows' 
milk,  still  it  is  not  the  fat  we  rely  upon 
to  keep  the  child  alive.  As  to  the  use 
of  skim  milk  instead  of  whole  milk — 
well,  many  of  the  poor  use  tea.  I  think 
the  cheap  skim  milk  would  be  much  more 
valuable  than  the  tea." 

Dr.  Fulton,  secretary  of  the  Maryland 
State  Board  of  Health,  thought  New 
York  had  possibly  lost  an  important 
article  of  food  especially  for  its  tenement 
house  population.  It  may  be  undesirable 
to  feed  babies,  but  arranging  for  its  sale 
for  other  purposes  is  an  administrative 
problem  and  should  be  readily  solved. 
It  is  largely  used  in  Baltimore,  especially 
by  the  foreign-born  population.  The 
Jews  and  Lithuanians  make  fine  hand 
cheese  from  it,  a  food  capable  of  being 
preserved  for  months. 

After  considerable  further  discussion 
it  was  resolved  that  the  sale  of  skim  milk 
should  be  permitted  but  not  for  consump- 
tion by  infants  and  not  in  retail  stores 
where  whole  milk  is  sold. 

No  subject  before  the  con- 
Pasteurization.  ference  aroused  greater  in- 
terest than  pasteurization. 
Only  a  brief  outline  of  the  discussion  can 
be  given  here.  The  official  report  will 
be  found  interesting  to  those  who  care 
for   fuller  information. 

In  recognition  of  the  philanthropic 
work  done  by  him  in  this  field  for  the 
past  few  years,  Nathan  Straus  was  in- 
vited to  introduce  the  subject.  He  was 
unable  to  attend,  but  a  paper  prepared 
by  him  was  read  by  Dr.  Green,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Straus  laboratory. 
Mr.  Straus  expressed  the  earnest  belief 
that  in  the  present  condition  of  our  milk 
supply,  especially  in  view  of  the  preva- 
lence of  tuberculosis  among  cattle,  pas- 
teurization is  necessary.  He  said  that 
if  it  were  possible  to  secure  pure,  fresh 
milk  direct  from  healthy  cows,  in  any 
large  city,  there  would  be  no  cause  for 
pasteurization.  This,  however,  he  be- 
lieved impossible  of  attainment. 

Opposition  to  general  pasteurization 
was  expressed  by  Dr.  Darlington  on  the 
ground  that  it   is   a   species   of  cooking 


which  cannot  as  a  matter  of  constitu- 
tional right  be  forced  upon  the  people 
against  their  will,  any  more  than  a 
similar  treatment  of  other  foods. 

Rochester's  experience  with  pasteuriz- 
ation was  stated  by  Dr.  Goler,  who  said 
that  after  several  years'  trial  it  had  been 
abandoned.  He  thought  no  one  who 
would  look  into  dairies  from  which  the 
companies  draw  milk  for  commercial 
pasteurization  would  be  willing  to  have 
that  method  introduced,  and  among  other 
expressions  of  strong  conviction,  said  he 
"preferred  to  have  dirt  and  milk  cooked 
separately." 

The  difference  in  value  between  true 
and  commercial  pasteurization  was  stated 
by  Dr.  Freeman,  who  thought  the  latter 
not  only  ought  not  to  be  made  compul- 
sory or  general  but  regarded  it  as  a 
means  of  marketing  dirty  milk  which 
should  be  condemned  from  every  point 
of  view.  There  was  little  said  in  de- 
fense of  commercial  pasteurization  ex- 
cept by  Dr.  Park,  who  believed  it  was 
a  mistake  to  call  it  a  fraud.  The  milk 
is  no  worse  for  it  than  it  was  before;  it 
keeps  sweet  longer,  kills  eighty  to  ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  ordinary  bacteria,  many 
typhoid  germs  and  probably  most  scarlet 
fever  germs.  Tuberculosis  germs  are 
probably  not  harmed.  There  was  a  very 
general  disagreement  with  this  view  as 
to  the  efficacy  of  commercial  pasteuriza- 
tion, the  great  majority,  both  in  the  con- 
ference and  in  subsequent  written  com- 
munications that  will  appear  in  the  official 
report,  stating  that  the  effect  is  simply 
to  kill  the  comparatively  harmless  organ- 
isms, such  as  the  lactic  acid  bacteria 
which  produce  scouring,  without  destroy- 
ing the  more  dangerous  spores  and  the 
germs  of  typhoid,  diphtheria  and  tuber- 
culosis. 

The  discussion  was  brought  to  an  end 
by  a  resolution  that  it  was  the  sense  of 
the  conference  that  pasteurization  should 
not  be  made  compulsory ;  that  commercial 
pasteurization  has  some  value  but  not 
the  same  as  true  pasteurization. 

Infant  mortality  is   so  di- 
rectly related  to  the  purity 
m  Depot5*        or   impurity   of   milk,   that 
this  branch  of  the  subject  is  one  of  great- 
est interest  and  one  that  offers  the  fairest 
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field  for  philanthropic  effort  both  be- 
cause of  the  appeal  of  the  helpless  baby, 
and  because  while  the  total  de- 
mand for  this  purpose  is  large,  it 
is  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole 
supply  and  it  is  possible  to  form  feasible 
plans  for  accomplishing  comparative  early 
and  visible  results.  Dr.  Goler,  whose 
work  in  Rochester  has  given  him  the 
primacy  in  this  field,  gave  the  history  of 
ten  years  in  Rochester.  After  their  un- 
satisfactory experience  with  pasteuriza- 
tion they  decided  to  devote  themselves 
especially  to  securing  a  clean  milk  sup- 
ply. He  gave  an  interesting  description 
of  their  method,  which  has  resulted  in 
reducing  the  Rochester  death  rate  of  chil- 
dren under  five  years  from  thirty-three 
per  cent  to  fifteen  per  cent.  They  simply 
have  a  portable  plant,  consisting  of  three 
or  four  tents  and  a  booth,  costing  all 
together  only  $1,000,  which  they  estab- 
lish every  year  on  some  large  farm  so 
that  clean  milk  is  obtained,  and  thorough 
sterilization  of  all  vessels,  utensils  and 
bottles  is  practiced,  all  under  the  care  of 
a  competent  nurse.  The  milk  is  then 
carefully  iced  and  shipped  to  four  sta- 
tions in  Rochester,  each  of  which  is  also 
under  the  care  of  a  competent  nurse  in 
the  absence  of  the  physician.  Advice  is 
given  to  mothers  and  little  booklets  are 
issued  in  several  languages.  As  to  whether 
infants  milk  depots  should  be  sustained 
by  the  city  or  by  private  philanthropy, 
Dr.  Goler  thought  it  would  probably  be 
necessary  in  a  large  city  like  New  York 
that  the  aid  of  private  philanthropy 
should  be  sought,  but  he  felt  that  it  was 
really  the  duty  of  a  city  to  protect  the 
lives  of  its  children.  He  also  spoke  of  the 
educational  work  in  connection  with 
these  depots,  and  Dr.  Ager  of  Brooklyn 
told  of  the  service  rendered  there  in  con- 
nection with  several  depots  by  volunteer 
physicians  through  the  Children's  Aid 
Society. 

An  interesting  account  was  given  by 
Dr.  Williams  of  the  work  last  summer 
at  the  summer  camp  of  the  A.  I.  C.  P. 
at  the  foot  of  East  65th  street,  known  as 
the  Junior  Sea  Breeze,  where,  through 
the  liberality  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  four 
hundred  sick  babies  were  cared  for.  The 
mothers  were  given  lessons  by  physicians 


and  nurses,  teaching  them  how  to  prepare 
food  and  handle  the  children.  He  told 
of  the  eagerness  with  which  mothers  wel- 
comed instruction,  and  emphasized  the 
importance  of  such  education. 

A  valuable  statement  was  made  by 
Dr.  Holt  of  careful  tests  and  observa- 
tions made  by  the  Rockefeller  Insfitute 
and  the  Health  Department  a  few  years 
ago  upon  infants  in  the  tenements  to 
determine  the  results  which  attend  the 
use  of  (1)  condensed  milk,  (2)  milk 
which  was  procured  from  the  groceries, 
known  by  the  people  as  store  milk,  (3) 
a  fair  grade  of  bottled  milk,  (4)  milk 
from  the  different  distributing  stations 
or  milk  depots, — those  of  Mr.  Straus  and 
others  connected  with  various  dispen- 
saries or  diet  kitchens.  The  results  were 
enormously  favorable  to  the  distributing 
stations,  due  he  thought  not  only  to  the 
greater  purity  of  the  milk,  but  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  furnished  in  feeding  bottles 
and  was  therefore  not  exposed  to  con- 
tamination in  handling. 

Dr.  Darlington  expressed  himself  as 
very  much  in  favor  of  such  depots  and 
of  the  use  of  pasteurized  milk  in  them. 
As  to  whether  they  should  be  established 
by  the  city  or  by  private  philanthropy, 
he  considered  it  a  grave  question,  but 
thought  they  should  certainly  be  estab- 
lished and  the  people  educated  by  cir- 
culars and  other  teaching  as  to  the  care 
of  babies.  The  following  resolution  was 
passed : 

That  infants  milk  depots  should  use  both 
raw  milk  and  pasteurized  milk,  but  that 
all  milk  used  should  be  "clean";  that  it  is 
questionable  whether  municipal  depots  are 
desirable;  that  much  educational  work  is 
possible  in  connection  with  milk  depots.  It 
should  be  directed  to  the  instruction  of 
mothers  and  other  persons  having  the  care 
of  infants  in  the  proper  method  of  feeding 
infants  and  the  importance  of  cleanliness 
in  their  care  and  feeding. 


Model  Milk 
Shops. 


Fundamental  to  the  whole 
question  of  protecting  the 
people's  milk  supply,  it  is 
necessary  to  secure  proper  conditions  in 
retail  stores  where  milk  is  now  com- 
monly sold  by  dipping  from  cans,  opened 
in  the  midst  of  decaying  vegetables, 
fruits,  meat  and  fish  by  those  whose 
hands  are  necessarily  soiled  by  the  na- 
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ture  of  their  work.  In  speaking  on  this 
subject,  Professor  Pearson  of  the  dairy- 
ing division  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
Cornell  University,  said  that  it  was  a 
question  upon  which  there  is  the  least 
difference  of  opinion.  Milk  should  be 
sold  only  in  connection  with  articles 
which  would  not  contribute  dirt,  dust  or 
mould.  Where  such  exclusive  shops  are 
not  possible,  special  booths  might  be  con- 
structed, very  small  perhaps,  but  fitted 
to  exclude  dust.  Cans  with  lids  that  will 
only  remain  open  when  held  open,  might 
be  used,  or  those  with  faucets  at  the  lower 
end.  Refrigeration  to  or  below  fifty 
degrees  Fahrenheit  should  be  rigidly  en- 
forced and  adequate  means  should  be 
provided  for  boiling  utensils  if  only  a 
wash  boiler  could  be  procured,  as  steam 
is  not  necessary.  These  requirements 
should  not  increase  price  of  milk.  A 
most  interesting  and  valuable  system  of 
score  cards  for  use  in  inspecting  such 
shops  was  described  by  Clarence  B.  Lane, 
acting  chief  of  the  dairying  division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington.  Copies  of 
cards,  etc.,  will  be  found  in  the  official  re- 
port. All  the  features  of  a  store  are  given 
points,  certain  absolute  requirements  are 
made  and  progressively  insisted  upon, 
and  the  standard  of  shops  thus  raised. 
Excellent  results  of  such  system  were 
related.  "It  is  good  because  it  works." 
Considerable  time  was  given  to  the 
discussion  of  the  sterilization  or  cleans- 
ing of  bottles,  cans  and  utensils,  the 
cleanliness  of  person  and  dress  of  attend- 
ants, the  educational  effect  of  such  evi- 
dent cleanliness  and  teaching  the  value 
of  milk  and  the  importance  of  care  in  its 
handling.  The  following  resolutions 
were  adopted: 

1.  That  nothing  should  be  sold  in  connec- 
tion with  milk  except  other  dairy,  products 
and  sealed  package  goods.  Where  milk  is 
sold  in  grocery  stores,  separate  booths 
should  be  provided  in  which  the  milk  is  kept 
free  from  contact  with  the  other  articles 
dealt  in.  It  is  not  practicable  at  present 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  cans;  the  milk  should 
be  required  to  be  kept  at  a  temperature  be- 
low 50°  Fahrenheit;  all  bottles  and  cans 
should  be  cleansed  and  exposed  to  a  boiling 
temperature  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
to  destroy  all  pathogenic  germs,  and  that 
the  natural  place  would  be  at  the  creamery 
where  they  are  refilled. 


2.  That  in  model  shops  provision  should 
be  made  for  sterilizing  utensils  at  least  to 
the  degree  of  boiling  them  daily.  That  the 
attendants  should  wear  washable  white  suits 
both  for  cleanliness  and  for  the  moral  effect 
upon  those  purchasing  milk. 

inspection  The  importance  of  inspec- 
the  Main  tion  as  the  main  reliance 
ReIlance'  was  fully  recognized.  It 
must  be  constant,  frequent  and  unremit- 
ting, beginning  at  the  dairy  and  following 
every  step  to  the  consumer,  coupling  with 
it  at  every  turn,  in  the  words  of  Clarence 
B.  Lane,  not  only  an  enforcement  of 
regulations  but  moral  suasion  and  edu- 
cation. Mr.  Lane,  who  had  been  called 
upon  to  open  the  discussion,  compli- 
mented the  New  York  Health  Department 
on  its  system,  but  considered  the  number 
of  inspectors  (fourteen  to  30,000  dairies 
and  600  creameries)  very  inadequate. 
The  system  was  as  good  as  any  he  knew, 
but  it  should  go  further  and  give  the 
dairies  a  definite  rating  on  some  basis 
that  can  be  classified,  and  their  condition 
readily  compared  from  time  to  time  when 
new  inspections  are  made.  He  exhibited 
a  "score  card"  adapted  to  the  inspection 
of  dairies.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion how  many  inspectors  would  be 
required  in  the  country,  he  replied  that 
from  his  experience  one  inspector  should 
cover  eight  to  ten  dairies  daily.  On  this 
basis  there  should  be  seventy-five  in- 
spectors to  cover  30,000  dairies  once 
every  two  months.  Then  he  would  pub- 
lish the  names  of  dairies  that  score 
ninety,  in  a  national  registry  which  would 
appeal  to  the  pride  of  the  dairymen.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  glad  to  co- 
operate with  any  city. 

Dr.  Bensel  assistant  sanitary  superin- 
tendent New  York  Department  of 
Health  following,  gave  a  brief  statement 
of  what  the  New  York  Department  of 
Health  has  done  for  milk,  describing  the 
course  by  which  milk  passes  through 
several  stages :  in  the  dairy ;  transporta- 
tion from  dairy  to  creamery;  the  cream- 
ery; car  transportation  from  creamery  to 
the  city ;  wagon  transportation  from  rail- 
road platform  to  retail  stores,  and  then 
from  store  to  the  household.  He  pre- 
sented photographs  showing  conditions 
found  in  dairies  and  corrected  by  inspec- 
tion, showing  how  necessary  it  is  to  begin 
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work  where  the  milk  is  produced  and  how 
absurd  to  suppose  that  pasteurization 
would  be  a  cure  for  such  conditions  or 
reduce  the  need  for  their  inspection. 
Photographs  were  also  exhibited  show- 
ing conditions  in  creameries  before  and 
after  inspection,  improvements  of  floors, 
drainage,  etc.  Railroad  transportation 
and  the  necessity  for  effective  refrigera- 
tion, the  need  for  closed  wagons  with 
continued  icing,  the  transfer  of  milk 
from  railroad  platforms  to  retail  stores 
were  discussed,  all  of  which  are  meas- 
urably within  the  department's  power  to 
regulate  and  control.  In  answer  to  the 
question  "Is  it  practicable  by  inspection 
alone  to  secure  a  clean  milk  supply,"  he 
replied,  "Yes,  after  a  time,"  "Will  it 
protect  against  the  more  dangerous  forms 
of  infection?"  "If  followed  up  thor- 
oughly, it  must." 

As  to  the  number  of  inspectors,  instead 
of  fourteen  in  the  country  eighty  are 
needed  to  inspect  all  dairies  and  cream- 
eries on  an  average  of  once  every  two 
months.  Dr.  Bensel  spoke  briefly  of  bac- 
teriological tests  as  giving  evidence  as 
to  the  success  of  inspection — thought 
they  should  be  taken  chiefly  in  summer 
and  would  furnish  an  indication  of  the 
character  of  work  at  given  creameries. 
He  did  not  think  that  we  could  ever  pre- 
vent an  occasional  bad  instance ;  if  our 
general  average  is  good  it  is  all  that  we 
can  expect.  In  answer  to  questions  he 
added  that  bacterial  counts  are  not  a 
basis  for  condemning  arid  destroying 
milk,  as  the  milk  is  consumed  before  the 
count  is  finished,  but  they  enable  us  to 
trace  the  faults  back  to  creamery  or  farm 
or  method  of  handling,  where  steps  can 
be  taken  for  their  correction. 

Education:      ^he   chairman   next   asked 

"The  Dairy     for  a  brief  consideration  of 

special.        tjie  subjects  named  }n  the 

program  under  this  heading,  and  called 
upon  Dr.  Fulton,  secretary  of  the  Mary- 
land State  Board  of  Health,  who  made 
a  record  in  handling  the  milk  exhibit 
at  Baltimore  last  spring.1  He  gave  an 
interesting  account  of  the  educational 
tour  of  the  "dairy  special"  train  which 
went  about  the  state  making  forty-minute 
stops  at  stations,  one  of  the  cars  being 

'  See  Charities  and  The  Commons  for  August  i,  1906. 


used  as  an  auditorium.  The  immediate 
results  were  valuable,  interest  was  ex- 
cited and  farmers  were  induced  to  visit 
the  milk  exhibit  in  Baltimore. 

The  extension  of  the  state  system  of 
agricultural  institutes  was  briefly  pre- 
sented by  Deputy  Commissioner  George 
L.  Flanders,  who  said  that  300  were  held 
during  the  last  year,  while  there 
were  calls  for  four  or  five  times  as  many, 
which  would  require  increased  appropria- 
tions. If  a  good  milk  supply  is  desired 
it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  educate 
the  producer  how  to  take  care  of  the 
cows,  how  to  draw  and  care  for  the  milk, 
how  to  take  it  to  market. 

Professor  Vulte  of  Teachers  College 
spoke  of  the  importance  of  the  proper 
treatment  of  milk  in  the  household, 
where  it  may  be  received  in  a  perfectly 
sanitary  condition  and  yet  from  im- 
proper handling  speedily  become  unfit 
for  food. 

He  also  referred  to  the  milk  exhibit 
to  be  given  in*  the  coming  spring  by  the 
Teachers  College,  which  he  believed 
would  be  of  great  value  as  a  means  of 
educating  the  community.  This  sugges- 
tion was  favorably  received  by  the  con- 
ference and  it  will  receive  cordial  sup- 
port. 

The  importance  of  teaching  mothers 
how  to  care  for  milk,  how  to  detect  im- 
purities and  the  imperative  value  of 
cleanliness,  by  model  shops,  lectures  and 
other  means,  could  only  receive  brief  at- 
tention but  was  recognized  as  deserving 
much  consideration. 

Legislation  A  b[ief  time  ^  remained 
That  is  to  be  devoted  to  topics 
Needed-  under  this  heading.  The 
importance  of  the  question  concerning 
diseased  cattle  and  the  evident  necessity 
of  guarding  against  the  contamination  of 
milk  by  persons  having  contagious  dis- 
eases was  regarded  as  too  great  to  per- 
mit of  its  being-  taken  up  in  the  short  time 
remaining.  These  subjects  will  be  treat- 
ed in  the  report  by  communications  from 
members. 

It  was  thought  that  cans  should  be 
sealed  at  creameries;  that  the  pollution 
of  cans  and  bottles  should  be  made  a 
misdemeanor ;  that  a  bacterial  standard 
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should  not  be  established  at  present  and 
that  state  supervision  should  be  greatly 
increased. 

A  committee  of  five,  consisting  of  Drs. 
Freeman,  Holt,  Lederle  and  Williams, 
and  Mr.  J.  E.  Sayles,  was  appointed  to 
edit,  recise  and  publish  a  report  of  the 
conference.  This  committee  has  obtained 
from  members  of  the  conference,  who 
were  unable  to  attend  throughout  both 
sessions,  an  expression  of  their  views  on 
the  questions  raised  in  the  program,  which 
will  add  greatly  to  the  importance  and 
completeness  of  the  record. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  a  resolution 
was  adopted  that  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor  be  requested  to  appoint  a  large 
committee  with  a  small  executive  com- 
mittee to  co-operate  with  the  Health  De- 
partment and  the  County  Medical  So- 
ciety and  in  the  Milk  Exhibit  to  be  given 
by  Teachers  College. 


Such  a  committee  has  been  appointed 
and  it  is  laying  plans  for  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign which  it  is  hoped  will  be  reflected 
in  a  decreased  infant  mortality  next 
summer  and  in  the  permanent  establish- 
ment of  improved  conditions  both  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  milk  brought  into  the 
city  and  the  means  of  placing  it  in  the 
handj  of  the  people. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  awaken- 
ing throughout  the  country  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  milk  question.  For  the 
reasons  given  above  the  problem  in  New 
York  is  more  complex  and  difficult  than 
elsewhere.  It  affects  not  only  our  own 
4,000,000  people  but  has  relation  to  al- 
most the  entire  state  and  the  adjacent 
states.  It  demands  not  only  the  im- 
mediate and  constant  attention  of  our  city 
but  deserves  state  and  even  national  con- 
sideration. 


NeigHborHood    Worh 


Street  Crap  Playing 

John  W.   ClarK 
Amity  Church  Settlement 


The  spirit  of  gambling  seems  to  have 
taken  hold  of  large  numbers  of  our  popu- 
lation, young  and  old.  Much  has  been  said 
in  condemnation  of  games  of  chance  played 
in  Wall  street  with  enormous  stakes,  and 
of  pool-room  and  race-track  gambling.  Fre- 
quent have  been  the  raids  made  of  late  upon 
gaming  houses,  and  many  the  gamblers 
taken  "with  the  goods  on  them."  But  the 
spirit  of  gambling  is  as  prevalent  as  ever 
and  will  continue  to  be  so  long  as  the 
ranks  of  the  gambling  fraternity  are  re- 
cruited year  after  year  by  boys  in  whom 
this  spirit  is  fostered  through  the  crap 
games   of   our  streets. 

The  prevalence  of  street  crap  playing  is 
pretty  generally  known,  but  that  the  evil  has 
assumed  such  large  proportions  as  to  con- 
stitute a  menace  to  our  social  well  being, 
may  not  be  so  generally  recognized.  The 
Association  of  Neighborhood  Workers,  com- 
prising the  various  settlements  of  the  city, 
appreciating  the  significance  of  this  evil, 
requested  all  organizations  represented  in 
the  association  to  gather  information  con- 
cerning crap  games  on  the  streets  of  their 
neighborhood    on    Sunday   the    18th   of   No- 


vember. The  association  believed  that  such 
a  body  of  facts  as  might  be  gathered  by  a 
simultaneous  investigation  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  city  would  be  useful  in  an  ef- 
fort to  get  the  police  department  to  take 
some  action. 

What  the  Twenty-six  settlements  co- 
investigators  operated  in  making  the  in- 
Found,  vestigation  on  that  day.  The 
number  of  games  observed  was  437,  and 
the  number  of  players  3,455,  varying  in 
age  from  the  child  of  six  to  the  man  of 
thirty.  The  ages  given  in  the  various  re- 
ports are,  of  course,  approximate.  In  293 
games  played,  money  was  the  stake,  the 
sums  varying  from  ten  cents  in  pennies  to 
$40  in  bills.  In  other  games  observed,  but- 
tons, cards  and  dice  were  used.  Classify- 
ing the  reports  into  sections,  the  result  of 
the  investigation  is  as  follows: 

Eight  settlements  on  the  east  side  of  Man- 
hattan observed  160  games  with  1,448  play- 
ers. Of  these,  145  were  boys  apparently  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  nine,  291  between 
nine  and  twelve,  508  between  twelve  and 
fifteen  and  504  from  fifteen  to  twenty-one. 
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In  103  of  these  East  Side  games  money  was 
used,  the  amount  at  stake  running  up  to 
$30  in  one  game,  in  another  $20,  and  in  a 
third  $10.  Such  remarks  occur  in  the  re- 
ports of  these  East  Side  investigators  as: 
"Of  frequent  occurrence  in  this  neighbor- 
hood." "Policeman  passed  and  said  noth- 
ing." "Policeman  stood  ten  yards  away 
while  the  group  commenced  operations,  then 
moved  away."  One  report  says:  "Had  a 
short  talk  with  police  captain.  He  admit- 
ted knowledge  of  existing  conditions  but 
said  little  could  be  done  to  suppress  the 
vice  inasmuch  as  little  help  is  given  by 
citizens  and  parents.  However  he  promised 
to  send  men  to  places  pointed  out  to  him  in 
his  precinct." 

On  the  west  side  of  Manhattan  eleven  in- 
vestigators noticed  153  games  with  1,142 
players.  Of  these,  eighty-three  were  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  nine,  136  between 
nine  and  twelve,  238  between  twelve  and 
fifteen,  368  between  fifteen  and  twenty-one, 
and  120  over  twenty-one  years  of  age, — 
while  for  the  remaining  players  no  age 
is  reported.  In  114  of  these  games  money 
was  used,  in  one  game  $40  being  the  stake. 
On  the  West  Side,  as  on  the  east,  the  in- 
vestigators complain  of  the  indifference  of 
the  police.  One  says:  "Many  policemen 
met,  but  not  one  stopped  a  game."  Another 
says:  "I  saw  two  officers  at  different  times, 
each  of  them  near  enough  to  break  up 
games  which  I  saw,  though  they  did  not." 
One  boy  told  this  investigator  that  he  had 
a  fifteen  year  old  friend  who  sometimes 
made  $15  on  a  Sunday  by  playing  craps. 
The  report  adds:  "I  know  my  informant  and 
am  inclined  to  believe  him." 

From  Brooklyn  come  similar  reports. 
Seven  settlement  workers  observed  124 
games  with  865  players,  though  in  that 
borough  only  six  were  as  young  as  from 
six  to  nine  years;  135  were  from  nine  to 
twelve;  331,  including  five  girls,  were  from 
twelve  to  fifteen,  321  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
one,  and  72  above  twenty-one,  this  last  group 
including  several  men  playing  "morro"  for 
drinks. 

Doubtless  the  above  figures  represent  only 
a  portion  of  the  games  and  players  on 
November  18,  as  the  whole  city  could  not 
be  covered  by  twenty-six  investigators.  The 
Borough  of  the  Bronx  is  not  included.  But 
sufficient  data  is  here  given  to  prove  the 
statement  made  above  that  large  numbers 
of  boys,  in  the  formative  period  of  life,  are 


permitted,  unchecked,  to  cultivate  the  habit 
of  gambling  which,  in  many  cases,  will  as- 
suredly prevent  them  from  becoming  use- 
ful citizens,  if  it  does  not  entirely  unfit 
them  for  doing  honest  work.  Many  of  the 
investigators  report  the  prevalence  of  swear- 
ing among  the  boys  of  all  ages  engaged  in 
the  games,  and  some  report  the  habi/-  of 
drinking  among  the  older  boys  and  men. 
Apparently  the  crap  playing  evil  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  one  locality,  but  prevails  in 
all  sections  of  the  city, — in  the  district  of 
the  "brown  stone  front,"  as  well  as  in  the 
locality  of  the  poorer  tenement  house.  The 
lack  of  "something  else  to  do"  may  explain 
why  many  boys  take  to  crap  playing — es- 
pecially the  older  ones. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  the 

Remedies        evn   can   be   most  effectively 

tor  the  Kvii.      deaU  w.th      The  police  CQuld 

certainly  do  more  than  they  are  doing  to 
mitigate  it.  But  unless  effort  is  also  put 
forth  by  citizens  who  have  the  best  inter- 
est of  these  boys  at  heart,  the  evil  will  not 
be  stamped  out.  In  this  connection  the 
words  of  the  police  captain  quoted  above 
deserve  consideration.  If  citizens  would 
feel  it  their  duty  to  go  out  of  their  way 
to  call  the  attention  of  a  negligent  police- 
man to  such  games,  something  might  be 
accomplished  in  that  way.  But  right  here 
one  investigator  raises  the  question  whether 
"the  effect  of  police  interference  would  not 
make  the  evil  worse  by  driving  the  groups 
into  alleys  or  courts  or  rooms,  without  the 
little  air  they  get  in  the  streets  now?" 
It  seems  to  the  writer  that  in  some  in- 
stances such  might  be  the  effect  of  police 
interference,  but  not  generally.  Any  method 
employed  which  will  make  it  made  difficult 
for  street  games  to  be  played  will  have  a 
beneficial  effect  at  least  so  far  as  the  young- 
er boys  are  concerned. 

The  work  of  the  settlement  does  not,  of 
course,  lie  along  the  line  of  preventing  crap 
playing  ra  the  streets  by  seeing  that  exist- 
ing laws  are  enforced,  or  in  seeking  an 
increase  of  legislation  to  prevent  the  evil. 
It  lies  rather  along  the  line  of  providing 
a  remedy  for  the  evil  in  the  way  of  a 
substitute  for  the  street  game.  And  such 
substitutes  are  being  provided  by  the  set- 
tlements in  their  clubs,  classes  and  gym- 
nasia. Here  perhaps  will  be  found  one 
remedy  for  the  evil. 


The  Boys  Cl\ib  in  Civic  WorK 

Louis  Heaton  Pinli 
University  Settlement 


"In  some  portions  of  the  city  antiquated 
horse  cars  may  still  be  seen,  giving  pic- 
turesque emphasis  to  the  disregard  of  the 
public  convenience.  *  *  *  The  problem 
of  transportation  in  the  territory  of  Greater 


New   York   demands    special,    prompt    and 
comprehensive  treatment."     This   is  quoted 
from  the  message  of  Governor  Hughes,  Jan- 
uary 2,  1907. 
From  the  executive  chamber    to    a    boys 
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club  of  an  East  Side  settlement  is  a  long 
step.  Yet  the  fight  for  the  abolition  of 
the  horse  cars,  begun  by  the  Milton  Club 
of  the  University  Settlement,  has  reached 
the  state  capitol. 

The  Milton  Club  boasts  less  than  twenty 
members.  The  average  age  is  twenty-three. 
None  comes  of  well-to-do  parents;  all  are 
educated.  There  are  lawyers,  dentists,  man- 
agers of  stores  and  shops.  Education  they 
gained  at  the  night  schools.  All  had  to 
work  when  they  reached  the  legal  age,  some 
before.  Not  one  but  has  known  life  as  a 
messenger  boy,  errand  boy  or  as  helper  in 
a  sweat  shop. 

The  club  has  been  in  existence  some  ten 
years,  all  but  the  first  few  spent  at  the 
University  Settlement.  The  settlement  is 
their  alma  mater  and  their  devotion  to  it 
is  very  similar  to  the  regard  of  the  college 
graduate  for  his  college.  When  the  mem- 
bers wore  knee  breeches  and  consumed 
their  time  in  fiery  arguments  over  the  bal- 
ance in  the  treasury,  or  the  expulsion  of 
an  unruly  member,  their  ideals  were  high. 
They  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  they 
could,  as  a  club,  work  for  the  betterment 
of   neighborhood    conditions. 

A  series  of  children's  concerts  was  the 
first  contribution  of  the  club  to  civic  work. 
Subsequently  the  Yiddish  music  halls  were 
investigated,  and  the  co-operation  of  the 
East  Side  press  and  of  the  actors'  union 
was  secured  in  an  effort  to  drive  the  shady 
story  from  the  boards.  The  chief  contribu- 
tion the  club  has  made  to  the  neighbor- 
hood is  the  fight  for  better  transit  facilities 
on  the  cross  town  horse  car  lines. 

Last  spring  a  petition  was  sent  to  the 
State  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners  set- 
ting forth  the  need  of  improved  transit  fa- 
cilities on  the  lower  East  Side.  The  com- 
mission was  urged  to  order  a  better  and 
more  regular  schedule,  that  the  cars  be 
cleaned,  adequately  lighted,  heated  in  win- 
ter, and  that  the  system  be  ultimately  elec- 


trified— for  only  by  electrification  can  sub- 
stantial and  permanent  relief  be  effected. 

The  support  of  the  East  Side  civic  or- 
ganizations and  of  many  prominent  citizens 
was  secured.  After  a  public  hearing  the 
railroad  commissioners  ordered  all  that  had 
been  asked. 

The  schedule  has  been  somewhat  im- 
proved. Within  the  past  few  weeks,  after 
much  prodding  by  the  commission,  stoves 
have  been  put  in  the  cars.  But  the  railroad 
company  has  made  no  move  to  electrify 
the  lines;  it  will  do  what  it  is  forced  to 
do,  no  more. 

In  November  a  petition  signed  by  Judge 
Rosalsky,  Lillian  D.  Wald,  Joseph  Baron- 
dess,  Dr.  David  Blaustein,  John  Paley,  Abra- 
ham Cohan,  Dr.  James  H.  Hamilton,  and 
many  other  prominent  east  siders  was  sent 
to  the  mayor  and  to  the  board  of  estimate 
and  apportionment  requesting  that  body  to 
order  the  bureau  of  franchises  to  inquire 
into  the  validity  of  the  horse  car  franchises 
and  further  that  the  corporation  counsel 
bring  proceedings  against  the  company  for 
"misuser."  The  report  of  the  franchise 
bureau  will  be  out  before  this  article  is 
printed.  The  opinion  of  the  corporation 
counsel  will  follow  shortly. 

It  is  thought  that  some  of  the  franchises 
can  be  successfully  attacked.  The  legis- 
lature will  also  be  appealed  to  for  direct 
legislation  abolishing  horse  cars  that  pre- 
serve franchises  for  the  company  but  that 
do  not  give  service  to  the  public. 

It  cannot  fairly  be  said  the  credit  for 
the  movement  belongs  to  the  Milton 
Club.  The  fight  has  been  taken  out 
of  its  hands.  The  East  Side  has  been 
aroused  and  has  made  the  cause  its  own. 
But  the  Milton  Club  started  the  movement 
and  has  kept  it  going. 

All  this  to  show  that  the  boys  club  ex- 
ists not  merely  for  the  training  and  de- 
velopment of  its  members,  but  is  capable 
of  important  work  along  civic  lines. 


Lincoln  House,  Boston 

James  JenKins 

Greenwich  House 


Lincoln  House  in  Boston  is  an  educational 
institution  similar  to  the  Boys  Club  in  New 
York  of  which  Mr.  Tabor  is  manager.  The 
work  started  nineteen  years  ago  in  a  single 
rented  room;  now  it  has  a  splendid  building, 
to  which  twenty  clubs  and  forty-seven  classes 
come  every  week.  The  transition  has  been 
gradual  and  healthy.  It  is  the  result  of 
life  and  growth,  and  serves,  therefore,  as 
the  framework  of  their  activities,  and  not 
as  the  prop  of  anybody's  theories. 

John  D.  Adams  is  the  director  in  charge 
and  to  his  able,  tactful  management  is  due 
largely  the  present  splendid  condition  of 
the  house.  There  is  a  library,  gymnasium, 
dispensary,  boys'  play-room,  girls'  play-room, 


baths,  an  ophthalmic  department,  manual 
training  department,  printing  department, 
classes  in  cooking,  sloyd,  basketry,  clay- 
modeling,  cobbling,  drawing,  mechanical 
draughting  and  music. 

The  total  number  enrolled  in  clubs  and 
classes  last  year  was  814. 

There  are  several  facts  in  connection  with 
this  house  that  are  specially  interesting  and 
commendable.  One  is  the  work  done  by 
the  Graduate  Club.  A  settlement  or  club 
that  can  keep  its  members  interested  after 
they  become  grown  men  and  can  make  them 
in  turn  help  in  the  work  of  that  settlement 
or  club  is  rather  rare.  Last  year  the  Grad- 
uates Club  members  of  the  house  were  rep- 
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resented  on  the  house  committee;  they  pre- 
sented a  list  of  excellent  speakers  for  Sun- 
day afternon  talks;  they  appeared  and  help- 
ed at  the  socials  and  other  events  of  the 
house;  and  last  and  greatest,  they  consti- 
tuted a  sort  of  house  committee  of  direction 
during  the  summer  months,  arranging  it 
so  that  at  least  one  member  would  be  at 
the  house  every  evening.  This  made  it  pos- 
sible to  keep  open  several  departments  for 
the  benefit  of  the  neighborhood. 

An  excellent  idea  was  introduced  in  con- 
nection with  the  boys'  play-room.  Several 
picture  books  to  be  colored  with  crayons 
were  provided.  The  boys  enjoyed  the  work 
and  at  the  end  of  the  season  the  twelve  best 
books  were  chosen  and  the  boys  who  had 
colored  them  were  invited  to  take  them  to 
one  of  the  hospitals.  Tne  books  were  given 
to  sick  children,  with  equal  pleasure  to  them 
and  to  the  boys  who  brought  them.  The 
most  interesting  part  of  the  financial  state- 
ment is  the  large  amount  given  to  the  house 
by  the  various  clubs  and  classes.  These 
were  partly  dues,  partly  the  results  of  en- 
tertainments given  by  the  clubs,  and  partly 
voluntary  gifts  to  the  summer  vacation  fund. 


The  Christmas  season  at 
SeN<!t!£ent      Christodora       House,       New 

York,  was  one  of  good  cheer 
to  the  residents  and  club  members  alike. 
Each  day  new  parties  of  children  were  re- 
ceived, the  trees  standing  in  both  houses 
throughout  the  week.  In  the  afternoon  the 
smaller    boys    and   girls   had   their    parties, 


in  the  evening  the  older  club  members  came 
together.  On  Saturday  morning  three  hun- 
dred children  who  do  not  belong  to  regu- 
lar clubs  but  who  come  every  week  for  the 
children's  hour,  were  entertained.  Several 
groups  of  children  were  taken  uptown  to 
the  homes  of  friends  while  others  in  spe- 
cial need  were  given  useful  gifts,  as  well 
as  toys  and  candy. 

The  Sunday  services  are  always  of  special 
interest  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Christ- 
mas songs  are  sung  by  the  children  on  the 
Sunday  before  New  Year's;  this  year  they 
were  led  by  Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Sangster.  On 
New  Year's  day  the  two  houses  were  thrown 
open  from  three  to  eleven  and  neighbor- 
hood friends  received.  A  purse  of  fifty 
dollars  was  made  up  by  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  the  clubs  and  enough  more 
added  by  friends  to  make  possible,  needed 
repairs. 

Th  recent  death  of  Miss  Alice  Jackson 
cast  a  shadow  over  the  otherwise  festive 
season. 

At  the  Normal  College  Alumnae  House, 
the  problem  of  simplifying  Christmas  par- 
ties has  been  solved  by  the  plan  of  combin- 
ing all  clubs  into  two  large  rallies  for  boys 
and  girls  respectively.  At  first,  as  is  so 
apt  to  be  the  case,  a  little  pride  was  shown 
by  the  older  club  members,  in  playing  with 
the  younger  ones,  but  this  was  soon  forgot- 
ten in  the  excitement  of  the  games  and  gen- 
eral Christmas  cheer.  A  genuine  gain  in 
interclub  friendship  and  neighborhood  loy- 
alty was  felt  as  a  result. 


The  Trend  of  TKings 


"Why  Girls  Go  Wrong,"  is  answered  in 
the  January  Ladies1  Home  Journal  by  Judge 
Ben  B.  Lindsey,  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of 
Denver,  very  concisely  in  the  words:  "I  say 
it  unhesitatingly;  that  nine-tenths  of  our 
girls  go  wrong  because  of  the  carelessness 
of  parents."  Children  read  the  daily  papers, 
hear  conversations  not  intended  for  them 
and  are  extremely  curious  regarding  matters 
of  sex.  "I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating 
that  boys  discuss  it  in  a  most  improper  and 
unfortunate  way.  I  have  been  amazed  to 
find  that  this  same  condition  exists  among 
girls  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  I  ever 
dreamed,"  says  Judge  Lindsey.  "I  have 
learned  this  in  the  children's  court  after 
repeated  experiences  in  talking  to  little  girls 
and  their  mothers  in  the  privacy  of  my 
chambers,  regarding  their  troubles  brought 
to  my  attention  by  parents,  officers,  and  prin- 
cipals of  schools."  The  sad  part  of  the  mat- 
ter is  "The  girl  finds  out  too  late  what  her 
parents  might  have  and  should  have  told 
her  in  time." 


"Thirty  thousand  Russians,  men  and 
women,  are  at  present  engaged  in  gathering 
interesting  data  as  to  the  desires  and  inten- 
tions of  the  remaining  one  hundred  and 
fifty  million,"  is  the  statement  with  which 
Robert  Crozier  Long  opens  his  effort  to 
penetrate  the  mystery  of  "The  Russian  Se- 
cret Police,"  in  the  January  Cosmopolitan. 
The  "okhrana"  is  a  vast  "invertebrate"  army 
of  spies  and  detectives  ready  to  turn  its 
hand  to  anything  from  ferreting  out  a  ter- 
rorist plot  to  inciting  a  "pogrom."  Either 
"increased"  or  "extraordinary  security"  ex- 
ists over  almost  all  Russia  to-day  and  it  is 
this  fact  that  gives  the  secret  political  police 
its  power  and  value  for  the  law  is  practi- 
cally suspended.  "Brain  against  brain," 
however,  says  Mr.  Long,  "the  average  Rus- 
sian detective  is  no  match  for  his  adversar- 
ies, and  backed  though  he  is  by  the  whole 
machinery  of  government  and  by  endless  re- 
sources he  is  more  often  than  not  evaded 
and  foiled." 
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Two-fifths  of  all  blindness — there  are  sixty- 
five  thousand  or  more  blind  persons  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  last  census — 
could  have  been  prevented  by  precautionary 
or  curative  treatment,  writes  Helen  Keller  in 
the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  for  January,  in  an 
article,  "Unnecessary  Blindness."  Of  this 
one-quarter  to  one-tenth  of  the  whole  is  due 
to  what  is  called  "ophthalmia  neonatorum" 
— that  is,  "infantile  ophthalmia."  "It  is  an 
inflammation  of  the  eyes  which  attacks  the 
new-born  child  and  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
lific causes  of  blindness.  It  is  occasioned 
by  germs  finding  an  entrance  in  the  eyes  of 
the  child  during  the  process  of  birth.  The 
germs  may  be  washed  away  with  absorbent 
cotton  and  saline  solution  but  the  most  cer- 
tain way  is  that  "one  or  two  drops  of  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver  of  a  determined 
strength  be  dropped  in  each  eye  of  the  new- 
born child."  This  destroys  the  germs  with- 
out injuring  the  eyes  and  its  use  would  prac- 
tically eliminate  this  cause  of  blindness. 
One  case  of  blindness  in  three  due  to  this 
cause  was  shown  by  several  years'  observa- 
tion at  the  New  York  School  for  the  Blind. 


Edwin  Markham,  in  the  January  Cosmo- 
politan, has  drawn  another  of  his  graphic 
pictures  of  child-labor,  this  time  in  "The 
Sweat-Shop  Inferno,"  the  fifth  chapter  of 
"The  Hoe-Man  in  the  Making."  But  the 
forceful  presentation  Mr.  Markham  makes 
of  cause  and  effect  is  marred  by  an  unfortu- 
nate looseness  of  statement  when  he  en- 
deavors to  state  the  extent  of  the  evil  in 
figures.  For  example  it  is  difficult  to  gather 
what  is  meant  by  an  isolated  statement  such 
as:  "In  three  hundred  out  of  five  hundred 
homes,  women  and  children  must  work  to 
eke  out  the  living."  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  of  what  is  meant  by  such  things 
as  "A  child  frequently  earns  only  one  cent 
an  hour.  The  average  income  of  the  whole 
family  is  five  dollars  and  seventy  cents  a 
week.  Three  out  of  five  of  these  doomed 
workers  who  are  making  our  clothes  are  led 
down  to  death  by  the  white  plague."  Over- 
drawn, possibly,  but  as  long  as  the  figures 
are  accurate  no  more  illegitimately  over- 
drawn than  is  Dickens.  The  figures  are  not 
always  accurate. 

*  *     * 

J.  Horace  McFarland,  president  of  the 
American  Civic  Asociation,  presents  in  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  for  January  another 
of  his  "Beautiful  America"  series — "And 
this  is  at  the  Nation's  Capital!"  Theatre 
posters  facing  the  capitol  grounds  and  drugs, 
cigars  and  soda  blatantly  advertised  on  the 
historic  "Key  Mansion"  are  among  the  blots 
on   the   'scutcheon   of   the   city    planned   by 

L'Enfant. 

*  *     * 

"I  have  now  lying  before  me  the  official 
record  of  suicides  in  the  United  States  from 
1885  to  1903,"  writes  James  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons, in  the  January  Century,  in  a  little 
sermon   on   The   Moral   Aspects   of    Suicide. 


"It  is  calculated  to  excite  in  every  patriotic 
and  humane  breast  sentiments  of  compassion 
and  deep  concern.  These  statistics  show  a 
steady  increase  in  nineteen  years  in  this 
class  of  crime  and  misery."  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons closes  by  comparing  the  life  of  Job  with 
that  of  Cato,  according  "a  higher  degree  of 
heroic  virtue  to  the  saint  of  the  Bible  than 
to  the  sage  of  Utica.  The  one  yielded  to  the 
storm  of  adversity,  the  other  bravely  con- 
fronted it." 

*  *     * 

The  Railroad  Trainmen's  Journal  pub- 
lishes a  sharp  editorial  criticism  based  on  an 
account  of  a  wreck  which  had  reached  them 
"reeking  with  cruelty  and  barbarism."  The 
paragraphs  would  have  been  strengthened 
immeasurably  if  the  name  of  the  road,  time 
and  place,  and  superintendent  of  the  wreck- 
ing crew  had  been  printed  so  as  to  admit 
of  further  inquiry  on  the  part  of  anyone  in- 
terested. As  it  is,  the  average  reader  places 
such  paragraphs  as  the  following  in  that  un- 
profitable category — "abominable  if  true." 

"A  fast  meat  train  was  wrecked  and  the 
brakeman  was  pinned  under  the  wreck.  The 
company  transferred  every  pound  of  meat 
and  moved  four  other  cars  before  it  attempt- 
ed to  do  anything  with  the  one  under  which 
the  brakeman  was  buried.  Friends,  relatives 
and  citizens  protested,  but  without  result, 
the  officials  took  their  own  good  time  to  get 
at  the  body. 

"It  was  one  of  the  most  inhuman  exhibi- 
tions of  official  meanness  we  have  ever 
known,  and  we  have  met  a  few,  and  the 
memory  of  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  by 
the  men  on  that  road. 

"Every  man  engaged  in  wrecking  the  train 
ought  to  have  stopped  work  until  ordered  to 
start  again  for  the  purpose  of  finding  the 
body  of  the  brakeman.  The  fact  that  he  was 
dead  offered  no  excuse  for  the  hoggishness 
that  ordered  him  to  remain  under  the  wreck 
for  forty  hours." 

*  *     * 

Miss  Goodyear's  address  before  the  New 
York  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection as  to  the  cost  items  in  a  working 
man's  family  budget  in  New  York  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  widespread  editorial 
comment  in  the  newspapers.  The  labor  press 
is  now  taking  it  up.  The  Railroad  Train- 
men's Journal  reprints  a  considerable  part 
of  the  addresses  by  Mr.  Tucker,  Miss  Good- 
year and  others,  before  the  Rochester  con- 
ference. The  point  of  view  of  a  wage-earner 
is  put  in  a  nut  shell:  "We  know  better  than 
that  (that  vanity,  fancy  packages,  special  de- 
liveries and  the  like  have  unreasonably  in- 
creased the  cost  of  living).  We  who  live  in 
the  same  house,  buy  the  same  necessaries 
and  follow  the  same  old  bent,  know  that  the 
rent  has  gone  up,  that  coal,  flour,  groceries, 
and  other  provisions  have  gone  up,  that 
clothing  and  the  like  have  gone  up  and 
that  when  we  compare  the  purchasing  power 
of  what  is  paid  to-day  with  the  purchasing 
power  of  what  was  paid  fifteen  years  ago, 
we  are  not  any  better  off  and  in  some  in- 
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stances,  not  so  well  off  as  then.  ...  To  live 
decently  and  honestly,  comfortably  and 
without  waste,  should  be  the  right  of  every 
wage  worker."  The  Journal  thinks  that  any 
immediate  legislation  fixing  a  legal  mini- 
mum of  wage  is  far  remote  "with  the  right 
of  contract  staring  us  in  the  face."  It 
hopes  that  the  investigation  will  help  settle 
the  question  as  to  whether  'the  producer  be- 
gins to  get  a  fair  share  of  his  product.'  " 

*  *     * 

A  series  of  pictures  by  Bessie  Marsh  are 
published  in  the  January  Everybody's.  The 
title  is  The  Cry  of  the  Slums.  They  are  not 
pretty  pictures.  Probably  an  artist  would 
take  as  much  exception  to  the  drawing  of 
them  as  the  social  worker  who  really  knows 
conditions  among  the  poor  would  take  ex- 
ception to  what  they  portray.  These  rooms 
are  not  so  bad  as  the  pasty  basement  on  an 
East  Side  street,  where  a  family  of  illiterate 
children  were  found  at  work  making  paper 
bags,  or  the  ramshackle  brutalities  of  exist- 
ence in  the  West  SMe  rookery  described  in 
a  recent  publication  of  Greenwich  House, 
New  York.  But  the  social  workers  who 
found  them  out  would  be  the  last  to  hold 
them  up  as  illustrative  of  the  life  of  the 
poor  as  a  whole.  That  is  a  gift  of  portrayal 
possessed  only  by  Dickens  and  Riis  and  a 
few  others  with  big  hearts  and  imaginations 
kindled  by  both  discontent  and  hope.  Here 
are  rather  the  sketches  of  a  chance  reader 
of  what  is  to  her  a  new  page  of  life,  a  reader 
who  has  gone  no  further  than  the  squalid 
headlines. 

These  pictures  then,  are  like  flourishing 
an  out-at-heel,  ill-smelling  sock  before  him 
who  has  hung  up  a  fat,  round  Christmas 
stocking,  fine-spun  and  with  gay  clocks  at 
the  ankles.  If  he  cannot  be  budged  from 
his  warm  complacency  by  the  showing  of  a 
darned,  half-empty  clean  one,  perhaps  this 
will  fetch  him.  But  the  poor  wear  both 
sorts.  Charles  Edward  Russell  has  written 
the  accompanying  text,  stating  that  "a 
woman,  who  was  also  an  artist,  started  one 
day  on  a  tour  of  the  real  New  York  to  see 
with  her  own  eyes  and  note  for  her  own  sat- 
isfaction the  glories  of  our  prosperity  and 
the  triumphs  of  our  civilization."  Here  is 
one  paragraph  on  what  she  saw: 

"And  in  a  garret,  just  under  the  eaves,  she 
saw  a  woman  who  had  been  left  alone  in 
the  world  and  who  earned  a  trifle  of  bread 
by  stitching  things  for  you  and  me  to  wear; 
and  want  and  misery  and  suffering  had 
warped  the  mind  that  should  have  been  full 
and  strong  and  aspiring,  until  it  was  dark 
and  dusty,  like  the  hole  wherein  she  abode 
and  stitched  things  for  you  and  me." 

*  *     * 

In  the  January  Outlook,  Elizabeth  Mc- 
Cracken  tells  how  the  working  girl  is  trans- 
formed into  a  craftsman  at  the  Manhattan 
Trade  School,  New  York  City.  Miss  Mc- 
Cracken's  account  of  the  school's  work  was 
written  last  spring,  before  the  new  building 
at  209  East  Twenty-third  street  was  ac- 
quired and  the  courses  were  enlarged.     Con- 


sequently her  account  is  not  entirely  accur- 
ate. But  a  good  idea  of  the  work  the  school 
is  accomplishing  may  be  obtained  from  the 
article. 

The  school  is  entirely  without  precedent. 
Trade  schools  are  by  no  means  uncommon 
in  Europe  but  each  one  of  them  is  minutely 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  particular  city 
or  county  in  which  they  are  located.  '  At 
the  Manhattan  school  the  "trades  center 
about  the  skilled  use  of  certain  tools,  train- 
ing in  the  proper  handling  which  had 
hitherto  been  impossible  to  obtain  except 
by  an  actual  apprenticeship,  at  once  ill  paid 
and,  because  of  the  nature  of  several  of 
the  tools,  dangerous  for  the  untaught 
worker." 

"During  the  school's  first  year,  244  girls 
were  enrolled.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  43 
of  these  had  completed  their  courses  and 
obtained  employment.  ...  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  year  113  of  the  form- 
er pupils  returned  to  the  school  and  195 
new  students  came  in,  making  a  total  of 
308.  Of  these,  91  became  qualified  for 
trades  before  the  end  of  the  year  and  were 
placed." 

There  are  four  departments  in  the  school 
— the  branch  which  teaches  the  handling  of 
the  trade  tools,  and  the  academic,  art  and 
hygienic  departments.  Each  student,  in 
whatever  branch  of  trade  training  she  may 
be  interested,  is  also  required  to  work  in 
each  of  the  other  three  departments. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  untrain- 
ed girl  apprentice  is  often  obliged  to  work 
unpaid  until  the  trade  is  learned,  the  fol- 
lowing table  showing  the  wages  of  trained 
beginners  in  trade  from  the  Manhattan 
School  is  of  interest: 

Average  weekly  wage  received  by  108 

now  at  work   $4.74 

Operating  department   (25  girls) 5.14 

Pasting  department   (20  girls)    4.92 

Dressmaking  department   (42  girls)..  4.68 

Millinery  department    (21  girls)    4.19 

Editorially  the  Outlook  says: 

"Such  institutions  as  Hampton,  Northfield 
and  the  Manhattan  Trade  School  are  setting 
an  example,  not  only  for  our  public  schools, 
but  also  for  our  private  schools  and  uni- 
versities. The  future  development  of  the 
United  States  in  economic  welfare  and  in 
national  character  will  be  determined  in 
no  small  degree  by  the  intelligence  and 
promptness    with    which    that    example    is 

followed." 

*     *     * 

The  first  number  of  The  Village,  a  journal 
for  village  life,  made  its  appearance  in  De- 
cember.    In   the  foreword  the  editor  says: 

"We  mean  to  have  a  great  deal  to  say 
about  village  improvement.  That  is,  really, 
the  chief  object  of  the  magazine;  but  we  are 
not  going  to  spell  it  with  a  big  O.  We 
mean  to  make  it  interesting,  and  inform- 
ing, and  amusing,  and  perhaps  inspiring." 

The  magazine  is  arranged  in  an  attractive 
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style;  it  is  handsomely  illustrated  and  con- 
tains some  forty  pages  of  village  improve- 
ment ideas.  It  is  published  at  35  Nassau 
street,  New  York,  with  editorial  offices  at 
Hyde  Park,  Mass. 


South"),  and  of  a  butler.  There  will  be 
articles  on  poverty  by  James  MacKaye;  in- 
dustry, by  A.  Sakolski;  crime,  by  J.  C. 
Brown;  the  census,  by  W.  J.  Ghent;  and 
race  prejudice,  by  H.  G.  Wells. 


The  February  number  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten Magazine  and  Pedagogical  Digest  will 
give  special  reference  to  the  educational 
magazines  of  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries. 

*     *     * 

Originality  is  not  a  synonym  for  inde- 
pendence, but  it's  a  combination  of  the  two 
which  really  gives  the  zest  and  hold  upon 
public  opinion  characteristic  of  the  weekly 
issues  of  The  Independent.  Coupled  with 
these  is  a  persistent  habit  of  incursion  into 
the  outlying  spheres  of  social  activity  and 
discussion,  where  standards  are  shifting. 
Of  articles  which  bear  upon  international 
conditions  to  be  published  in  1907  are  those 
by  Prince  Kropotkin  on  Tolstoy's  Influence 
in  Russia;  Alvin  F.  Sanborn  on  How  the 
French  Anarchists  Get  Themselves  Heard, 
and  William  English  Walling  on  The  Peas- 
ants' Revolt  in  Russia,  and  Professor  Rich- 
ard Gottheil  on  Zionism.  In  the  field  of 
civics — Professor  L.  S.  Rowe  will  describe 
municipal  government  as  it  is  found  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro;  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff 
on  Municipal  Franchises;  Samuel  B.  Moffat 
on  Municipal  Ownership;  Dr.  James  John- 
son on  The  Solution  of  the  Milk  Problem; 
and — no  doubt  an  engaging  narrative — The 
Social  Activities  of  Mr.  Joseph  Lee  of  Bos- 
ton as  told  by  himself.  During  the  past 
year  The  Independent  has  had  articles  by 
E.  G.  Wells  and  others  of  a  socialist  bent, 
challenging  at  least  the  property  principles 
underlying  the  average  family  group.  Up- 
ton Sinclair  will  shortly  tell  of  the  experi- 
ence of  six  months  at  the  Helicon  Home 
Colony;  and  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman  will 
set  forth  her  proposition  as  to  paid  mother- 
hood. The  economic  autobiographies  which 
have  been  a  distinctive  feature  during  re- 
cent months  will  be  continued  by  those  of 
a    Negro     nurse     ("More     Slavery     in     the 


What  might  be  called  an  interpretation 
of  the  newer  nationalism  as  the  United 
States  knows  it,  will  find  expression  in  the 
year's  Outlook.  To  begin  with  a  series  of 
six  studies  of  American  cities  is  announced 
for  1907,  contributed  by  the  president  of 
the  American  Civic  Association.  The 
"glory"  of  Boston,  Buffalo,  Savannah,  De- 
troit, Washington  and  Minneapolis — their 
material  prosperity,  civic  righteousness  and 
the  growth  of  aesthetic  appreciation — will 
be  the  main  lines  along  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Farland's  articles  will  run.  In  four  articles 
Harold  J.  Howland  will  tell  the  story  of 
staple  products  that  form  a  foundation  for 
our  national  wealth — wheat,  corn,  cotton 
and  iron.  In  this  field  also  there  will  be 
a  continuation  of  the  series  upon  industrial 
democracy  which  has  been  running  during 
1906,  and  a  further  national  survey  is  antici- 
pated in  four  articles  on  the  North  West 
by  John  Foster  Carr;  a  group  of  character 
studies  on  twelve  creative  Americans;  and 
an  intimate  study  of  middle  western  social 
development  by  Charles  Moreau  Harger. 
Ernest  Hamlin  Abbott  will  contribute  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  care  and  training 
of  children  in  the  home,  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
McCracken  will  discuss  The  Servant  and 
the  Mistress  as  drawn  from  her  personal 
investigations.  A  picturesque  feature  will 
be  a  series  of  pictures  of  street  life  in 
European  capitals  by  Arthur  Hewitt.  Re- 
cent dispatches  from  London  told  how  the 
London  bobbies  arrested  Mr.  Hewitt  for 
endeavoring  to  infuse  some  old  London  thor- 
oughfares with  the  audibly  American  spirit 
of  New  Year's  Eve.  An  imagination  capable 
of  offering  such  engaging  effrontery  to  Bri- 
tish tradition  is  bound  to  see  through  the 
ordinary  garb  of  London,  Paris  and  Berlin 
and  offer  something  original. 
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INLET  INN 

MISS  EMMA  STANSBURY  WINES,  Proprietor 

TIRED  charity  workers  can  have  a  month's  agree- 
able winter  outing  in  the  south  for  sixtv  dollars, 
including  transportation  and  return  < from  New  York 
City)     Write  for  descriptive  circular. 


The  Beth  Israel  Hospital 

TRAINING    SCHOOL    FOR    NURSES, 

offers  a  two  years'  course  in  the  study  of  nursing  to 
■women  from  2\  to  33  years  of  age,  with  High  School 
education.  An  allowance  of  $7.00  and  $10.00 
per  month  i9  made  for  uniforms  and  books. 
For  information  address 

Superintendent  School  of  Nurses, 

BETH     ISRAEL     HOSPITAL, 

Cherry  Street,  New  York  City. 


Employment    Exchange. 

Address  all  communications  to  Miss  Helen  M.  Kelsey, 
Editor  Employment  Exchange  of  Charities  and  The 
Commons,  Room  585, 156  Fifth  Avenue.  Kindly  enclose 
postage  if  a  reply  is  desired. 

The  Editor  is  looking  especially  at  this  season  for 
men  and  women  who  are  qualified  to  organize  new 
activities  or  to  assume  the  direction  of  existing  soci- 
eties. There  is,  however,  the  usual  demand  for  "visit- 
or-" who  have  had  training  in  organized  charity  work. 

Definite  information  concerning  the  more  responsible 
positions  cannot  suitably  be  printed,  but  we  need,  for 
instance, 

1.  A  man  accustomed  to  travel,  who  can  undertake  a 

financial  secretaryship; 

2.  Another,  who  is  interested  in  public  school  better- 

ment, to  direct  a  campaign ; 

3.  A  man  or  woman  to  take  charge  of  a  well-estab- 

lished settlement  in  the  West 
For  an  extended   notice  of  the  Exchange 
see  final  cover  page  of  tHis  issue. 
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EDV  »RO   T-    Devine,     Editor 
Graham  Taylor,    Associate 
Lee  K.  Frankel,  Associate  for 
Jewish  Charity 


THe  Common  Welfare 


Paragraphs  in  PHilantHropy  and  Social  Advance 


Demand       A  mass  meeting  was  held 
Real  Labor     on  January  21  at  Carnegie 

Inquiry.  Lyceum   in    New   York   to 

arouse  interest  in  the  proposed  inves- 
tigation of  conditions  among  women 
and  children  wage  earners.  The  bill 
passed  Congress  the  day  of  the  mass 
meeting.  The  bill  originally  carried 
with  it  an  appropriation  of  $300,000 
which  was  struck  out  while  pending. 
The  mass  meeting  which  was  called 
to  urge  the  passage  of  the  law,  there- 
ed  to  urge  the  passage  of  the  law,  there- 
fore, developed  into  an  even  more 
urgent  appeal  to  appropriate  the  money 
that  would  make  the  law  effective. 

Among  the  speakers  were  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Kelley,  secretary  of  the  Consum- 
ers' League,  who  spoke  on  the  reaction 
against  workingwomen.  She  in- 
stanced the  Illinois  law  of  1893  that 
has  been  declared  unconstitutional ;  the 
Nek  Jersey  law  which  placed  the  state 
at  the  head  of  the  "white  list"  of  the 
International  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation  in  1903,  but  which  was  re- 
pealed while  the  "white  list"  was  on  the 
press,  causing  New  Jersey  to  descend 
into  the  "black  list" ;  and  finally,  in 
New  York,  the  Prentice  bill  before 
the  present  legislature  allowing  eigh- 
teen year  old  girls  and  sixteen  year 
old  boys  the  "liberty"  of  working 
twelve  hours  a  day,  sixty-six  hours  a 
week  in  "perishable,  seasonal  goods." 
Mrs.  Kelley  instanced  the  international 
treaty  signed  by  fourteen  nations  of 
Europe  prohibiting  the  working  of 
women  and  children  at  night.  The 
United  States  and  Russia  are  practical- 
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ly  the  only  great  nations  not  included. 

Dr.  A.  Jacobi  read  a  paper  on  The 
Physical  Aspects  of  the  Employment 
of  Women  and  Child  Labor.  Dr. 
Jacobi's  paper  was  a  severe  medical  in- 
dictment of  industrialism  that  demands 
"liberty  to  be  gradually  killed."  The 
facts  at  first  hand  as  he  presented  them 
were  eloquent  of  the  need  of  investi- 
gation whether  "trade  and  commerce 
should  rule  or  ruin  the  race."  Dr. 
Jacobi  traced  the  diseases  one  after 
another  through  many  kinds  of  labor 
to  their  effect  on  the  unborn  and  the 
cost  of  neglect  in  hospitals,  penitentiar- 
ies, police  courts  and  electric  chairs. 
This  paper  will  shortly  be  reprinted  in 
this  journal. 

Homer  Folks  followed  with  a  plea 
for  an  investigation  such  as  no  private 
committee  or  organization  could  ever 
conduct,  "a  thorough  diagnosis  of  the 
condition."  There  is  too  little  ade- 
quate knowledge  on  these  subjects,  he 
said,  while  on  the  geography,  the 
geology,  the  birds  and  the  fish,  the  gov- 
ernment has  collected  a  great  mass  of 
information.  A.  J.  Boulton  introduced  a 
resolution  demanding  that  "Congress 
provide  an  ample  appropriation  for 
the  investigation"  and  Rabbi  Stephen 
Wise  closed  by  saying  that  in  many 
of  these  subjects  we  stand  in  1907 
where  England  stood  in  1844.  "  Ample 
and  earnest  and  honest  investigation," 
he  said,  "will  lead  to  less  radical 
and  more  beneficent  legislation  than 
will  neglect  of  the  question."  It  was 
urged  on  the  audience  by  all  speakers 
that  to  make  the  bill  really  effective  the 
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appropriation  must  be  granted  and  that 
to  secure  it  the  audience  and  their  friends 
should  write  to  Senator  Allison  and  Rep- 
resentative Tawney  as  chairman  of  the 
committees  having  the  matter  in  charge, 
as  well  as  to  their  own  senators  and 
representatives. 

America  At  4.30  in  the  afternoon  of 
e1!e" ^to  e"  Monday,  January  14,  sev- 
Kingston.  eraj  earthquake  shocks  oc- 
curred in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  killing 
hundreds  and  practically  destroying  the 
city.  Up  to  noon  of  January  19  the 
newspapers  had  reported  the  finding  of 
1,745  dead  bodies,  over  a  thousand  of 
which  were  cremated. 

At  once  it  was  evident  that  Kingston 
needed  instant  relief  as  badly,  though 
not  on  so  large  a  scale,  as  San  Francisco 
or  Valparaiso.  The  United  States,  being 
the  nearest  great  neighbor,  hastened  to 
offer  the  logical  and  friendly  services 
that  common  humanity  dictated.  The 
three  companies  doing  the  great  trans- 
portation business  with  Jamaica,  the- 
Hamburg-American,  the  Royal  Mail  and 
the  United  Fruit,  offered  to  carry  assist- 
ance and  supplies  free.  Red  Cross  con- 
signments of  medical  supplies  and  food 
stuffs  were  hurried  on  board  steamers 
that  were  about  to  sail  as  well  as  hun- 
dreds of  barrels  and  packages  of  similar 
supplies  given  by  many  individuals. 

On  the  very  day  that  news  was  re- 
ceived in  New  York  of  the  extent  of  the 
disaster,  a  meeting  of  the  prominent 
merchants  doing  business  in  Jamaica  was 
held,  a  relief  committee  was  organized 
and  a  subscription  fund  started.  This 
committee  was  headed  as  chairman  by 
Julius  P.  Meyer,  manager  of  the  Ham- 
burg-American line,  and  L.  B.  Sander- 
son of  the  Atlas  line,  22  State  street, 
New  York,  was  treasurer.  The  other 
members  of  the  committee  were  E.  E. 
Darrell,  Alexander  von  Goutard,  M.  de 
Mercado  and  George  W.  Copland. 

Supplies  were  forwarded  almost  as 
soon  as  received  by  the  Allegheny,  which 
sailed  January  18  and  the  Prinz  Joa- 
chim on  January  20.  By  January  21  it 
was  expected  to  have  the  Atrata  also 
on  the  way  with  supplies.  Several 
thousand  dollars  in  money,  also  was 
collected     and    held     subject     to     the 


order  of  the  British  governor, 
Swettenham,  to  whom  a  message 
was  sent  by  three  routes  apprising  him 
of  the  movement.  No  reply  was  receiv- 
ed up  to  Monday  morning. 

Official  dispatches  told  of  the  safety 
of  the  docks  at  Kingston  so  that  the  re- 
lief supplies  could  be  landed  without  dif- 
ficulty. The  first  of  the  relief  ships  left 
on  the  morning  of  January  18,  the  Ham- 
burg-American Allegheny  with  various 
supplies,  many  ordered  by  the  Jamaican 
government  through  the  government 
agents.  These  shipments  included  both 
medicines  and  provisions.  The  follow- 
ing day  the  Prinz  Joachim  was  to  leave, 
but  owing  to  a  dense  fog  she  was  delayed 
until  Sunday.  She  carried  about  7,000 
packages  and  barrels  of  supplies  for  the 
sufferers.  The  Atrata  was  expected  to 
sail  with  several  tons  of  flour  and  po- 
tatoes as  well  as  tents  and  bedding.  The 
company  was  working  overtime  to  load 
the  ship  to  get  her  off  on  time.  The  re- 
sult was  that  by  the  strenuous  efforts  of 
the  steamship  companies,  it  was  expected 
that  a  relief  ship  would  reach  Kingston 
on  each  of  the  days,  the  24th,  25th  and 
26th  of  January. 

Meanwhile,  though  there  was  no  ques- 
tion of  the  ultimate  aid  that  would  come 
to  Kingston,  the  need  of  immediate  as- 
sistance was  imperative.  Rear-Admiral 
Davis  of  the  United  States  Navy  was 
first  on  the  scene  with  the  battleships 
Missouri  and  Indiana,  the  tender  Yank- 
ton and  torpedo-destroyer  Whipple. 
French  aid  was  ordered  to  Kingston  also. 
The  United  States  Congress  passed  a 
joint  resolution  which  the  President  sign- 
ed immediately  extending  aid  to  the  city. 
Ten  thousand  rations  intended  for  the 
troops  in  Cuba  were  to  be  diverted  to 
Jamaica.  The  navy  was  acting  as  effi- 
ciently in  the  carrying  of  foreign  relief 
to  Jamaica  as  the  army  had  in  home  re- 
lief at   San   Francisco. 

In  the  face  of  these  elaborate  prepara- 
tions to  carry  first  aid  to  stricken  Jamaica 
came  the  stunning  blow  that  Governor 
Swettenham  delivered  in  the  shape  of  a 
curt  request  for  Admiral  Davis  to  with- 
draw. Mayor  Tait  of  Kingston, 
protested  against  the  governor's  action, 
and  waited  on  Admiral  Davis  with  a 
petition  to  stay.     The  local  relief  com- 
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mittee,  headed  by  Archbishop  Hubball, 
threatened  to  resign.  A  dispatch  from 
Guantanamo  said  that  when  the 
American  surgeons  left  the  hospital  pa- 
tients begged  him  to  stay,  while  the  Red 
Cross  nurses  declared  that  the  governor's 
action  was  nothing  short  of  criminal. 

The  mayor  of  Kingston  has  cabled  to 
the  mayor  of  New  York,  however:  "On 
behalf  of  stricken  people,  I  appeal 
through  you  to  generosity  of  American 
people  for  help.  Every  house  destroyed. 
Money,  lumber,  and  building  materials 
most  urgently  needed."  Although  Ad- 
miral Davis  sailed  away  he  left  a  well- 
equipped  field  hospital  under  the  care  of 
the  American  Jesuit  fathers  to  help  meet 
the  overcrowded  and  inadequate  facilities 
of  the  city  and  naval  hospital.  The 
dampening  of  the  relief  work  by  an  im- 
politic governor  did  not  prevent  the  work 
of  saving  life  from  going  on. 

Among  the       ^S     S00n     aS     ^e     refu&ee 
San  Francisco    population     of     San     Fran- 
Refugees.     cisco  was  sheltered  for  the 

winter  in  barracks,  in  the  parks,  and  else- 
where, the  Rehabilitation  Committee  was 
able  to  turn  its  attention  to  plans  for  as- 
sisting people  to  obtain  permanent 
homes.  Persons  who  owned  lots  and 
could  pay  a  part  of  the  cost  of  a  house; 
persons  who,  owning  a  lot,  could  pay  for 
the  house  in  small  installments;  or  even 
persons  without  land  and  capital,  who 
could  hope  to  pay  for  both  by  install- 
ments, were  invited  to  state  their  cir- 
cumstances and  wishes.  Those  who  ap- 
plied and  were  able  to  furnish  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  their  ability  to  fulfil 
their  contract,  are  having  homes  built 
with  the  assistance  of  the  committee. 

The  committee  has  an  arrangement 
with  contractors  by  which  they  agree  to 
build  for  a  given  price  any  one  of  three 
styles  of  houses  on  any  land  designated. 
The  cheapest  house,  costing  $300,  has 
two  small  or  one  large  double  bedroom, 
a  kitchen-living  room,  a  toilet,  sink  and 
boiler;  a  somewhat  larger  and  better 
house  can  be  had  for  $450,  and  for  $775 
a  five-room  house  with  bath.  If  the  ap- 
plicant has  no  capital  to  put  in,  he  must 
be  satisfied  with  the  $450  house,  and  in 
fact  the  majority  of  the  houses  built  will 
be  at  that  price.      The  inside  walls  are 


either  tongue-and-groove  lumber,  or  fin- 
ished redwood  boards  battened,  covered 
outside  with  paper  and  shingled.  The 
plumbing  is  carried  out  ready  to  connect 
with  the  city  sewer  and  water  pipes. 

W  ^    t0    January  8>  the   Re- 

Rehabilitation,  habilitation  Committee, had 
expended,  since  its  organi- 
zation in  June,  nearly  a  million  dollars 
and  a  half,  of  which  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand was  for  furniture,  three  hundred 
thousand  for  all  sorts  of  special  relief  for 
individuals,  two  hundred  and  thirty-four 
thousand  for  rehabilitation  in  business, 
sixty-eight  thousand  for  tools,  thirty-five 
thousand  for  transportation,  and  thirty- 
one  thousand  for  housing.  Items  of  spe- 
cial interest  are  the  ten  thousand  dollars 
spent  for  sewing  machines,  and  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand  dol- 
lars lent  to  refugees,  generally  for  a  term 
of  six  months.  Some  of  these  loans  are 
just  coming  due  and  a  small  amount  has 
been  repaid. 

Of  the  25,429  applications  received, 
representing  65,000  individuals,  one-sixth 
approximately  have  been  refused,  and 
three- fourths  have  been  assisted;  the  re- 
mainder are  pending,  have  been  with- 
drawn, or  were  not  found. 

The  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce 
directed  that  the  $500,000  which  it  sent 
for  relief  should  be  applied  preferably  to 
setting  up  in  business  those  who  had  been 
burned  out.  Of  the  1,500  recent  appli- 
cants who  had  not  been  able  to  set  up 
for  themselves  only  about  one-sixth  have 
been  refused.  Already  $234,000  has  been 
expended  for  this  purpose — an  average 
of  $224  per  case  assisted.  The  secre- 
tary of  the  committee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  most  of  these  persons  would  have 
been  self-supporting  without  this  assist- 
ance, although  they  would  have  suffered 
much  greater  hardship. 

There  is  much  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  relief  upon  the 
refugee  population.  On  the  one  hand 
some  workers  think  that  many  are 
being  pauperized  by  the  idea  that  here  is 
an  immense  fund  of  which  they  may  and 
should  have  a  share.  They  point  to  the 
demand  openly  made  by  many  refugees 
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who  are  or  should  be  self-supporting,  for 
their  "rightful  share."  An  instance  of 
this  sort  is  the  domestic  who  could  earn 
$25  per  month  after  the  fire  as  easily  as 
before  and  had  savings  in  the  bank,  but 
was  living  in  a  refugee  camp  and  applied 
for  rehabilitation;  or  the  old  lady  who, 
having  received  a  grant  of  $200,  came 
back  with  a  demand  for  a  pair  of  glasses. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  other 
workers  who  do  not  agree  with  this  de- 
duction from  the  facts.  They  declare 
that  the  refugees  are  not  being  pauper- 
ized but  are  merely  exhibiting  the  very 
human  trait  of  getting  something  for 
nothing  when  they  can,  which  is  no  more 
common  now  than  before  the  fire. 

Undoubtedly  the  hardships  and  bewil- 
derment incident  to  the  disaster,  and  the 
lack  of  initiative  characteristic  of  the  un- 
skilled and  the  narrowly  specialized 
worker,  caused  many  to  fall  back  upon 
the  relief  committee  in  the  first  days  who 
have  gradually  found  their  own  groove 
again.  It  seems  improbable  that  the  ex- 
tremely careful  yet  sympathetic  adminis- 
tration of  the  fund  should  now  be  tend- 
ing to  pauperize  any  considerable  number 
of  heretofore  self-supporting  people. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  summer  re- 
cipients of  aid  have  been  returning  to  ask 
for  more.  Whether  this  indicates  either 
that  they  have  been  pauperized  or  that  the 
original  assistance  given  them  was  inade- 
quate cannot  be  determined  off-hand.  An 
inquiry  is  now  being  made  into  the  pres- 
ent status  of  families  assisted  during 
July,  August,  September  and  part  of  Oc- 
tober. The  results  of  this  will  doubtless 
help  to  answer  the  question. 

social        Assembly   halls   have  been 

Work  in  the    provided  in  most  of  the  ref- 

camps.        Ugee    campS)    the    iumber 

from  the  disused  warehouses  and  soup 
kitchens  having  been  devoted  to  this  pur- 
pose early  in  December.  They  are  used 
for  kindergartens,  sewing  classes,  clubs, 
reading  rooms  and  entertainments.  The 
general  supervision  of  this  part  of  the 
work  is  in  the  hands  of  Miss  Lucille 
Eaves,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  sew- 
ing centers  through  the  summer  and  fall. 
More  systematic  social  work  has  been 
done  in  the  camp  for  aged  and  infirm  at 


the  Ingleside  race  track  than  anywhere 
else,  under  the  direction  of  its  comman- 
der, Captain  Kilian,  who  has  recently,  to 
the  grief  of  all  the  refugees,  been  ordered 
to  Newport  News. 

Democracy  The  undemocratic  char- 
District6  of  acter  of  the  government 
Columbia.  0f  tne  National  Capital 
is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  proposed  small  appropria- 
tion of  $75,000  for  the  purchase  of 
playground  sites,  and  $5,000  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  playgrounds  next 
year,  was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives last  Wednesday  on  a  techni- 
cal point  of  order  raised  by  Representa- 
tive Champ  Clark  of  Missouri.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  if  the  proposition  to  es- 
tablish playgrounds  were  submitted  to 
the  vote  of  the  citizens  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  it  would  carry  by  a  large  majority. 
But  one  man  representing  a  distant  state 
and  evidently  entirely  uninformed  as  to 
the  purpose  and  character  of  the  play- 
ground plan  was  able  to  entirely  set  aside 
the  work  which  the  public  spirited  citi- 
zens of  Washington  have  been  carrying 
on  at  large  personal  cost  for  the  last  six 
years.  The  House  of  Representatives 
itself,  containing  many  friends  of  the 
playground  movement,  was  blocked  in 
passing  the  appropriation.  Chairman 
Gillett  of  the  sub-committee  on  appro- 
priations for  the  District  of  Columbia 
made  a  plea  on  behalf  of  the  movement 
and  cited  some  of  the  facts  which  had 
been  adduced  at  the  hearing  before  the 
appropriations  committee.  Mr.  Clark 
insisted  upon  the  point  of  order,  how- 
ever, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  remarks 
proved  conclusively  that  he  had  not  read 
the  statements  made  at  the  hearing  on 
the  subject  and  had  not  given  the  local 
situation  any  consideration.  He  only 
urged  that  he  believed  the  appropriation 
of  $75,000  now  would  lead  to  future  ex- 
penditures amounting  to  perhaps  a  mil- 
lion dollars  ultimately  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  entire  playground  system. 
Mr.  Clark  suggested  that  there  was  a 
real  estate  deal  behind  this  proposition. 
It  seems  that  a  point  of  order  can  be 
used  to  prevent  even  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  acting  upon  a  measure 
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to  which  some  skilled  objector  feels  an 
earnest  opposition.  Meanwhile  the 
studies  and  recommendations  made  by 
the  Playground  Association  of  America, 
by  the  public  spirited  members  of  the 
Washington  Playground  Association, 
and  by  educators  and  persons  of  experi- 
ence throughout  the  country  are  abso- 
lutely ignored  and  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  the  local  citizens  is  disre- 
garded. Local  workers  are,  however, 
cherishing  the  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
propose  an  adequate  appropriation  for 
playgrounds,  which  will  bring  the  mat- 
ter into  conference  between  the  House 
and  Senate  and  may  lead  to  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  work  which  is  already 
underway.  If  this  measure  fails,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  past  six  years  will  be 
undone  and  the  National  Capital  wrill 
again  be  relegated  to  a  position  far  in 
the  rear  of  the  majority  of  larger  pro- 
gressive American  communities. 

This  instance  will  probably  remind  the 
readers  of  Charities  and  The  Commons 
of  another  striking  example  of  govern- 
ment without  representation  in  Washing- 
ton. It  is  recalled  that  a  proposed  bill 
for  the  condemnation  of  insanitary 
dwellings  was  defeated  in  the  Senate  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  after  it  had  been 
recommended  by  the  Senate  committee 
on  district  affairs  and  was  actually  pass- 
ed by  the  House  of  Representatives,  sim- 
ply because  the  senator  from  Nevada,  a 
state  having  only  about  one-sixth  as 
many  inhabitants  as  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, opposed  the  measure  for  the 
reason  apparently  that  he  felt  unfriend- 
ly to  the  local  health  officer.  The  oppo- 
sition of  this  senator  was  enough  to 
postpone  the  legislation  for  more  than  a 
year,  when  the  opposing  senator  lost  his 
place  and  a  renewal  of  public  agitation 
brought  about  the  final  passage  of  the 
comparatively  simple  legislation.  Such  is 
democracy  at  the  national  center  of  the 
world's  greatest  republic ! 

immigration     During  the   calendar   year 
Facts         1906,   the   number   of  pas- 

and  Figures.      ^^    ^    ^^    ^    ^ 

port  of  New  York  was  1,198,434.  Of 
this  total  number  1,055,831  were  aliens. 
Of  the  944,917  who  came  in  the  steerage, 


920,843  were  aliens.  The  Hamburg 
American  line  led  in  number  of  steerage 
passengers  with  the  North  German  Lloyd 
a  close  second.  Frank  P.  Sargent,  com- 
missioner general  of  immigration,  has 
just  issued  his  annual  report,  also,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1906,  Wuich 
shows  that  during  that  period  there  were 
admitted  1,100,735  immigrant  aliens  and 
65,618  non-immigrant  aliens  at  all  ports 
making  a  total  of  alien  admissions  of 
1,166,353  against  1,059,755  last  year 
made  up  of  1,026,499  alien  immigrants 
plus  33,256  transients.  During  the  fiscal 
year  1906,  12,432  were  rejected  against 
11,480  in  1905.  The  north  Atlantic  and 
north  central  states  received  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  entire  immigration  of  1906, 
the  south  four  per  cent.  Among  other 
things  the  commissioner  recommends 
that  an  international  conference  be  held 
on  the  subjects  of  immigration  and  emi- 
gration. 

Recently  it  was  reported  that  a  tenta- 
tive scheme  had  been  hatched  up  for  get- 
ting action  on  the  senate  immigration 
bill  that  is  now  pending  in  conference, 
where  the  fight  has  been  over  the  educa- 
tional qualification  inserted  by  the  Senate 
and  opposed  by  the  House.  In  an  edi- 
orial  the  New  York  Sun  recently  said : 

The  need  of  the  country  is  not  brains  but 
brawn.  Illiteracy  is  an  undesirable  element 
in  society,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  a  menace. 
It  is  an  evil  for  which  we  provide  remedies 
and  thus  far  the  remedies  have  proved  high- 
ly effective.  In  1880,  17  per  cent,  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  of  ten  years  of  age 
or  over  were  reported  as  illiterate.  During 
the  next  twenty  years  9,000,000  immigrants 
landed.  Illiterates  were  reported  in  1890  as 
forming  13.3  per  cent  of  our  population  and 
in  1900  as  10.7  per  cent.  The  illiterates 
were  reported  as  numbering  6,239,958  in  1880 
and  6,180,069  in  1900.  Yet  there  was  during 
that  period  an  increase  of  26,000,000  in  the 
total  population. 

The  tentative  scheme  eliminates  the 
educational  test,  but  substitutes  for  it  a 
modified  form  of  the  old  consular  certi- 
fication. It  proposes  to  establish  abroad 
a  corps  of  immigration  inspectors  who 
shall  be  physicians,  stationed  at  the  ports 
of  embarkation  for  immigrants.  All 
immigrants  will  be  expected  to  pass  their 
examination  as  to  their  qualifications  for 
admission  to  this  country.     The  inspect- 
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ors  will  certify  to  the  steamship  compa- 
nies the  results  of  their  examinations  and 
will  forward  copies  to  the  immigration 
officials  at  the  ports  of  destination. 
Whether  foreign  countries  will  welcome 
our  officials  on  their  own  soil  is  quite 
another  question  as  well  as  the  opportu- 
nity that  arises  for  graft  in  an  arbitrary 
power  bestowed  so  far  away  from  home. 

The  commissioner  general  in  his  an- 
nual report,  however,  urges  that  marine 
hospital  surgeons  be  stationed  at  the  prin- 
cipal foreign  ports  of  embarkation.  He 
also  urges  that  various  sections  of  the 
country  be  allowed  to  place  before 
immigrants  at  Ellis  Island  a  statement 
of  their  inducements  to  settlers.  Doubt- 
less it  would  be  better  to  provide,  also, 
that  such  inducements  be  distributed 
among  the  immigrants  sooner,  possibly 
at  the  port  of  embarkation  or  during 
the  passage  over.  He  also  recommends 
the  remodelling  of  the  buildings  on  Ellis 
Island.  For  this  purpose  Robert  Watch- 
orn,  commissioner  of  immigration  at 
New  York,  has  already  had  a  conference 
with  Secretary  Straus. 

The  old  "passenger  act"  now  in  force 
was  passed  in  1882  and  in  appointing  a 
commission  to  investigate  it  Secretary 
Straus  says  that  it  is 

not  adapted  to  modern  conditions  of  ship- 
building or  ocean  travel  and  there  is  press- 
ing need  that  the  statute  be  revised  and  ad- 
justed to  the  requirements  of  our  time. 

The  commission  that  will  take  charge 
of  the  examination  will  be  Lawrence  O. 
Murray,  assistant  secretary  of  commerce 
and  labor ;  Eugene  T.  Chamberlain,  com- 
missioner of  navigation,  and  N.  N. 
Stranahan,  collector  of  the  port  of  New 
York. 


Iowa  State 


Practical  investigation  and 
Conference!  careful  consideration  of  the 
most  urgent  legislative 
needs  were  the  significant  features  of  the 
Iowa  State  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction,  held  December  6  and  7  at 
Grinnell. 

In  answering  the  question,  does  Iowa 
need  a  law  to  punish  family  desertion, 
Miss  Clara  Lunbeck,  who  spoke  upon  that 
subject,  did  not  rely  solely  upon  her  own 
appreciation  of  its  urgent  need,  but  ef- 


fectively gave  the  results  of  a  state-wide 
correspondence  she  conducted.  To  every 
one  of  the  ninety-nine  county  attorneys 
she  addressed  a  letter  asking  for  their 
opinion  upon  the  subject.  Replies  came 
from  seventy-seven,  and  seventy-five  of 
these  strongly  urged  the  need  of  the  law. 
She  also  wrote  to  the  members  of  the 
boards  of  supervisors  of  the  different 
counties.  A  large  majority  of  these  offi- 
cials favored  such  a  law. 

The  discussion  following  Miss  Lun- 
beck's  paper  brought  out  some  significant 
data.  Miss  Flora  Dunlap,  head  resident 
of  Roadside  Settlement,  Des  Moines, 
stated  that  thirty  of  the  thirty-six  cases 
in  the  day  nursery  of  that  settlement  in 
one  month  were  children  from  homes 
where  the  parent  had  deserted. 

A  subject  of  allied  interest  was  next  on 
the  program  when  Dr.  Paul  S.  Pierce, 
of  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  spoke 
interestingly  of  the  Parental  School 
of  Chicago  and  its  work. 

The  indeterminate  sentence  was  dis- 
cussed by  Judge  G.  S.  Robinson,  of  the 
Board  of  Control  of  State  Institutions, 
and  Judge  Emlin  McClain,  chief  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa. 

The  Nature  and  Origin  of  Crime, 
was  the  topic  for  the  opening  address  of 
the  conference  by  the  president,  Dr. 
Frank  I.  Herriott,  professor  of  economics 
and  political  science,  Drake  University. 
He  discussed  various  theories  with  the 
conclusion  that  the  cause  of  crime  is 
neither  depravity  nor  disease,  but  both. 

Miss  Charlotta  Goff,  in  charge  of  the 
Associated  Charities  of  Des  Moines,  gave 
the  results  of  her  personal  observation  of 
working  plans  in  relief  in  the  United 
States  and  England. 

Samuel  H.  Crosby  of  Grinnell,  Iowa, 
in  a  paper  upon  the  subject,  The  Over- 
seer of  the  Poor,  showed  that  the  system 
of  outdoor  relief  has  been  challenged  by 
careful  students  of  social  questions  since 
1 82 1.  He  also  urged  closer  co-operation 
between  the  secretary  of  the  associated 
charities  and  the  overseer  of  the  poor. 
He  advocated  the  establishment  of  state 
boards  of  charities  to  supervise  the  work 
of  outdoor  relief  and  to  collect  trust- 
worthy statistics  upon  the  subject,  some- 
thing that  Iowa  lacks  at  the  present  time. 
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Indiana  was  instanced  as  a  state  which 
had  solved  this  problem  by  the  aid  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities.  The  discussion 
which  followed  the  paper  emphasized 
the  great  need  of  trustworthy  statistics 
upon  the  subject  of  outdoor  relief  in 
Iowa.  Hastings  H.  Hart  of  Chicago,  told 
of  the  need  for  a  state  board  of  charities. 
Attention  was  also  drawn  to  the  necessity 
of  a  uniform  system  of  accounting  in  the 
different  county  poor  houses  of  the  state. 

James  A.  Howe,  judge  of  the  district 
court  of  Polk  county,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
read  a  very  instructive  paper  upon  The 
Juvenile  Court  Law,  its  Provisions  and 
its  Needs.  After  a  very  careful  expo- 
sition of  the  present  law,  Judge  Howe 
emphasized  the  need  of  some  method  by 
which  a  probation  officer  might  be  se- 
cured and  a  detention  house  provided. 
The  Iowa  law  makes  no  provision  for  the 
payment  of  a  probation  officer  or  for  the 
erection  and  maintenance  of  a  detention 
home.  In  the  discussion  which  followed 
the  paper,  the  need  of  voluntary  co-opera- 
tion with  the  law  was  urged. 

One  of  the  evening  meetings  was  ad- 
dressed by  Dr.  Hastings  H.  Hart,  super- 
intendent of  the  Illinois  Children's  Home 
and  Aid  Society,  Chicago;  his  subject 
was  Friendless  Children,  their  Care  and 
Supervision.  Dr.  Hart  gave  a  very 
practical  discussion  of  the  question,  em- 
phasizing the  advantage  of  home  as  com- 
pared with  institutional  training. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year: 

President,  Dr.  Frank  I.  Herriott,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa;  first  vice-president,  Supt.  L. 
D.  Drake,  Eldora,  Iowa;  second  vice-presi- 
dent, Hon.  J.  T.  Hamillan,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa;  secretary,  Clarence  W.  Wassam,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa;  Treasurer,  Professor  G.  P. 
Wyckoff,  Grinnell,  Iowa;  executive  commit- 
tee: Dr.  F.  I.  Herriott,  Des  Moines;  Clar- 
ence W.  Wassam,  Iowa  City;  Judge  G.  S. 
Robinson,  Des  Moines;  Mrs.  Alice  G.  Flet- 
cher, Marshalltown ;  Miss  Flora  Dunlap, 
Des  Moines. 

Public  Edu-  At  tne  annual  meeting  of 
cation  the  Public  Education  As- 
sociation, New  York  city, 
held  in  the  parlor  of  the  Woman's  Mu- 
nicipal League,  Thursday  evening,  Jan- 
uary 17,  Mrs.  Price,  the  president,  re- 
ported several  important  changes  in  the 
organization  of  the  association  which  oc- 


curred during  the  year.  Among  them 
were  the  admission  of  men  to  membership 
and  to  the  executive  council,  the  securing 
of  an  executive  secretary,  and  larger  office 
facilities,  the  appointment  of  an  execu- 
tive committee  to  meet  as  often  as  nec- 
essary to  transact  urgent  business  and 
discuss  plans  for  new  work.  Mrs.  Price 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  an  increase 
in  the  membership  to  insure  larger  use- 
fulness. She  reported  that  the  Public 
Education  Association  had  been  much 
interested  in  regard  to  the  question  of 
the  Normal  College  presidency,  and  had 
advocated  the  consolidation  of  the  Nor- 
mal College  and  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  After  reference  to  the 
activities  of  the  association  not  assigned 
to  the  special  committees,  Mrs.  Price 
concluded  as  follows: 

I  would  like  to  say  that  when  the  educa- 
tional department  is  more  progressive  than 
the  public  an  intelligent  body  of  citizens 
can  do  much  to  interpret  the  ideas  of  the 
authorities  so  that  the  necessary  money  can 
be  raised.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  public 
is  more  progressive  than  the  educational  of- 
ficials, an  organization  like  this  can  voice 
the  opinion  of  the  public  and  prod  the  edu- 
cational officials  to  carry  out  the  ideas  of 
the  people.  It  will  always  be  necessary  to 
hold  up  the  hands  of  those  who  have  the 
welfare  of  the  children  of  the  city  at  heart. 

Mr.  Martin,  chairman  of  the  play- 
ground committee,  referred  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Public  Education  As- 
sociation to  push  the  demand  for  public 
school  provision  for  crippled,  blind  and 
deaf  children.  He  referred  to  the  part 
that  the  association  proposed  to  take  in 
the  coming  congestion  exhibit,  and  he 
spoke  of  its  active  interest  in  the  move- 
ment for  the  extension  of  industrial  train- 
ing especially  for  children  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen. 

At  the  close  of  the  business  meeting, 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  gave  a  talk  on  the 
marvelous  growth  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity and  enthusiasm  in  the  South  since 
the  war. 

*  n  w«        The   Massachusetts   Public 

A   Public  _     .     . 

Opinion  Law    Opinion  League  issues  un- 

Proposed.         der  date  of  january  h  igo7f 

a  draft  of  a  law  which  it  proposes  to  ask 
the  legislature  to  enact  at  its  present  ses- 
sion. 

The  law  provides,  briefly,  that  on  an 
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application  signed  by  voters  of  the  com- 
monwealth, equal  to  the  number  required 
to  place  on  the  ballot  a  nomination  for  an 
office,  or  on  an  application  signed  by 
voters  of  a  county,  or  on  an  application 
signed  by  voters  of  a  city,  any  question 
of  public  policy  relating  to  the  common- 
wealth, to  counties,  or  to  cities,  shall  be 
placed  upon  the  official  ballot  for  the  next 
regular  election ;  in  the  first  two  instances 
this  shall  be  done  by  the  secretary  of  the 
commonwealth  and  in  the  last  instance 
by  the  city  clerk.  Signers  of  applica- 
tions shall  append  to  their  signatures, 
their  residence,  street  and  number,  and 
they  shall  all  be  certified  as  registered 
voters.  Applications  in  every  instance 
must  be  filed  with  the  proper  official  at 
least  sixty  days  before  the  election  in 
question  and  not  more  than  four  ques- 
tions of  this  nature  may  be  placed  upon 
a  ballot  at  any  one  time,  the  questions 
being  placed  in  the  order  in  which  the 
applications  are  filed.  A  question  once 
negatived  may  not  be  submitted  again 
in  less  than  three  years. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  establish 
for  the  state,  counties  and  cities,  all  hav- 
ing representative  forms  of  government, 
a  machine  for  the  expression  of  public 
opinion.  Town  governments  are  amply 
provided  with  such  machinery,  as  a  mere 
handful  of  voters  may  place  any  ques- 
tion on  the  town  warrant.  It  is  believed 
that  this  machinery,  if  established,  will 
tend  to  a  more  thorough  discussion  of 
questions  of  public  policy  and  to  a  greater 
interest  and  activity  on  the  part  of  citi- 
zens. If  upon  the  basis  of  experiences 
derived  under  this  law  it  were  to  be  found 
that  the  referendum  is  considered  de- 
sirable by  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  a 
bill  providing  for  such  a  change  might, 
as  a  natural  result,  be  presented  to  the 
legislature. 

The  Massachusetts  Civic  League  will 
co-operate  with  the  Public  Opinion 
League  in  securing  the  passage  of  this 
bill. 

Michael  Reese   The  Jewish  community  of 
Hospital,        Chicago    is    proud    of   the 

Chicago.  fact    that     jt    tQok    but    fiye 

days  of  actual  work  to  raise  $238,000  of 
the   $300,000   required   to   complete   the 


new  Michael  Reese  Hospital.  This  an- 
nouncement was  made  by  Dr.  Emil  G. 
Hirsch  at  a  recent  dinner  of  the  build- 
ing committee  of  the  hospital  when  he 
said  that  "such  a  result  could  only  come 
from  a  community  touched  with  the  spirit 
of  philanthropy." 

The  reconstructed  Michael  Reese  Hos- 
pital will  be  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.  The  old  hospital  build- 
ing was  demolished  in  1905  and  the  cor- 
ner stone  of  the  new  structure  was  laid 
in  July  of  the  same  year.  There  will  be 
space  in  the  new  building  for  300  beds 
in  both  wards  and  rooms,  while  the  chil- 
dren's wards  are  in  an  isolated  structure. 
Six  operating  rooms  have  been  provided, 
a  hydro-therapeutic  room  and  an  incu- 
bator room. 

As  about  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
patients  are  treated  without  fees,  special 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  dispen- 
sary, so  that  it  will  accommodate  a  large 
number  of  people. 


Horse  Cars 


The  battle  against  the  horse 
'to'aT"'  cars  in  New  York  city  has 
apparently  been  won.  Presi- 
dent Vreeland  of  the  New  York  City 
Railway  Company,  has  announced  that 
the  directors  have  decided  to  proceed  at 
once  to  make  the  contracts,  order  ma- 
terials, and  do  everything  necessary  to 
expedite  the  work  of  changing  from  horse 
power  to  electricity.  Thus  goes  one  of 
the  anachronisms  of  the  metropolis.  The 
State  Railroad  Commission  has  been  noti- 
fied of  the  decision  and  President  Vree- 
land has  written  to  property  owners  on 
the  East  Side,  stating  that  work  will  be 
begun  in  First  avenue  as  soon  as  the  frost 
is  out  of  the  ground.  The  reason  as- 
signed by  him  for  delay  in  making  the 
change  is  that  the  doubt  regarding  the 
location  of  new  railroad  and  bridge 
terminals  has  held  matters  up  and  that 
now,  as  they  are  settled,  plans  are  being 
adopted  "to  give  the  traveling  public 
greatly  increased  facilities." 


THe  Indeterminate  Sentence  for  Crime 
Its  Use  and  Its  Abuse 

Eugene    SmitH 
President  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  Yorh 


Early  in  Anglo-Saxon  history,  the 
punishment  of  crime  was  committed  to 
the  individuals  whom  the  crime  injured. 
The  family  or  clan  to  which  the  victim 
of  the  crime  belonged,  united  in  a  cru- 
sade against  the  offender  who  on  his  part 
was  often  defended  by  his  relatives  and 
retainers.  As  crimes  were  frequent  in 
that  crude  age  and  vengeance  was  sanc- 
tioned by  law,  the  community  became  in- 
volved in  a  state  of  private  war,  which 
threatened  complete  anarchy.  The  right 
of  individual  vengeance  was  therefore 
abrogated  by  law,  and  the  state,  repre- 
senting both  the  individual  and  the  com- 
munity, became  the  "avenger  of  crime." 
This  substitution  of  the  state  in  the  place 
of  the  individual  victim  of  crime  took 
place  many  centuries  ago  and  marks  the 
origin  of  our  criminal  law.  Vengeance 
was  its  key-note  and  continued  to  be  so 
in  all  the  subsequent  development  of  our 
penal  codes  down  to  the  present  genera- 
tion. The  aim  of  the  state  in  its  dealing 
with  criminals  was  strictly  punitive ;  the 
object  of  imprisonment  was  to  inflict  re- 
tributive suffering  upon  the  offender. 

This  view  of  the  relation  of  the  state 
to  crime  and  of  its  duty  toward  crimin- 
als has  in  these  later  years  undergone 
complete  revision.  The  old  theory  of  re- 
tributive punishment  for  crime  has  been 
thoroughly  discredited  and  is  now  re- 
pudiated by  all  competent  authorities. 
It  has  been  supplanted  by  a  radically  dif- 
ferent theory,  the  key-note  of  which  is 
not  vengeance  but  public  protection. 
The  main  function  of  government  is  the 
protection  of  the  people  from  injustice, 
damage  and  wrong.  The  state  imprisons 
a  convict  because  it  is  not  safe  for  the 
community  that  he  should  be  at  large. 
The  imprisonment  is  demanded  for  the 
same  reasons  that  detain  in  quarantine 
a  ship  bearing  contagion;  it  is  a  protec- 
tive measure  holding  at  bay  what  is  a 
menace  and  a  danger  to  the  community. 
If   this  theory  is   correct,   it   manifestly 
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follows  that  the  imprisonment  should 
continue  as  long  as  the  danger  lasts.  To 
discharge  the  convict  while  he  remains 
unchanged  in  character  and  purpose  is 
to  precipitate  upon  the  public  a  terror 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  hold 
in  leash. 

From  this  view  of  the  function  of  the 
state,  there  has  been  evolved  the  indeter- 
minate sentence  for  crime,  the  essential 
principle  of  which  is  that  no  convict 
should  be  discharged  from  prison  until 
he  is  fitted  for  freedom — until  his  re- 
lease is  consistent  with  public  safety. 
The  indeterminate  sentence  is  so  logical- 
ly reasonable,  so  easy  of  comprehension 
and  so  commends  itself  to  common  intel- 
ligence, that  it  has,  within  a  few  years, 
secured  wide  adoption.  It  is  now  firmly 
incorporated  in  the  penal  systems  of 
about  one-third  of  the  states  of  the 
Union,  comprising  those  of  the  greatest 
power  and  influence.  There  is  no  longer 
need  of  argument  in  support  of  the  in- 
determinate sentence;  the  present  need 
is  rather  for  discrimination  and  caution 
in  its  application. 

For  the  adoption  of  this  form  of  sen- 
tence in  some  of  the  states,  applying  it 
to  convicts  condemned  to  confinement  in 
all  kinds  of  prisons,  has  been  premature 
and  ill-judged.  It  has  been  done  in  dis- 
regard or  in  ignorance  of  the  essential 
nature  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  and 
of  the  conditions  which  are  indispensable 
to  its  successful  operation.  This  misap- 
plication of  the  sentence,  aggravated  by 
features  of  legislation  regarding  it,  has 
given  rise  to  a  feeling  of  discouragement 
at  the  results  accomplished  and  tends  to 
undermine  public  confidence  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  sentence  itself. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence to  retain  the  convict  in  prison  until 
he  is  fitted  for  freedom,  making  such  fit- 
ness for  freedom  the  condition  precedent 
of  his  release.  The  sentence  therefore 
pre-supposes   a  system   of  prison   disci- 
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pline  that  shall  tend  to  fit  the  convict  for 
freedom.  Mere  imprisonment  does  not 
have  any  such  tendency ;  on  the  contrary, 
imprisonment  under  the  old  retributive 
system,  aiming  at  punishment,  had  the 
opposite  tendency.  The  criminal,  sub- 
jected to  a  rigid  and  exacting  regime 
without  any  uplifting  influence,  sank  to 
lower  depths  by  the  natural  gravitation 
of  crime;  losing  hope,  a  continued  life 
of  crime  seemed  to  him  his  only  possible 
resource  for  the  future,  and  so  he  be- 
came confirmed  and  hardened  in  his 
criminal  purposes.  In  such  a  prison  the 
indeterminate  sentence  is  a  mockery  and, 
necessarily,  a  failure.  It  will,  indeed, 
incite  the  prisoners  to  a  strict  observance 
of  the  prison  rules  and  regulations  and 
to  profuse  professions  of  righteous  pur- 
poses and  of  reformed  character,  in  order 
to  gain  their  release;  but  the  system  af- 
fords no  sure  means  of  testing  these  pro- 
fessions and  of  knowing  whether  any 
real  change  of  character  or  purpose  ex- 
ists. 

Mr.  Brockway  The  essential  complement 
IShnira  of  the  indeterminate  sen- 
Reformatory,  tence  is  a  prison  sentence 
which  shall  yield  two  results:  first,  the 
reformation  of  the  prisoners  and,  second, 
a  test  or  means  of  determining  when 
reformation  has  been  attained.  To  de- 
vise such  a  system  was  the  task  assumed 
by  Z.  R.  Brockway  when  he  became  su- 
perintendent of  the  Elmira  Reformatory 
at  its  opening  thirty  years  ago;  for  the 
prisoners  sent  to  the  reformatory  were 
committed  under  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence. Mr.  Brockway  was  himself,  in 
large  measure,  the  originator  of  both  the 
indeterminate  sentence  and  the  reforma- 
tory, and  to  him  was  committed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  trying  the  most  momen- 
tous experiment  ever  attempted  in  scien- 
tific penology.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say 
that  there  was  no  person  living  so  well 
qualified  to  assume  this  undertaking  as 
was  Mr.  Brockway,  by  reason  of  his  long 
experience  and  his  varied  natural  gifts. 
He  was  a  keen  judge  of  character,  he  ex- 
erted a  magnetic  influence  upon  the  men 
under  his  charge,  he  possessed  executive 
ability  of  the  highest  order,  coupled  with 
great   fertility  of  resource,   and  he  had 


broad,  philosophic  views    regarding   the 
treatment  of  crime  and  of  criminals. 

The  methods  that  Mr.  Brockway  in- 
augurated at  Elmira  were  watched  with 
keen  interest  by  students  of  penology,  the 
world  over.  From  the  beginning  these 
methods  accomplished  results  so  success- 
ful, beyond  precedent,  that  the  Elmira 
system  in  its  main  features  became  the 
model  upon  which  were  framed  the  sys- 
tems of  other  reformatories  established  ;n 
several  of  the  northern  states  of  the 
Union.  These  reformatories,  with  that 
at  Elmira  in  the  lead,  have  worked  har- 
moniously together  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  system.  The  methods 
originally  employed  have  been  greatly 
expanded,  new  features  are  constantly 
being  added  after  they  have  been  tested 
by  experience ;  and  the  result  is  that  a 
modern  prison  system  of  reformative  dis- 
cipline and  training  has  been  evolved 
through  the  strictly  scientific  process  of 
experiment  and  trial. 

The  oid  ^n  essential  principle  of 
System  and  the  system  is  the  individual 
treatment  of  convicts ;  the 
utmost  pains  are  taken  to  gain  knowl- 
edge of  the  distinctive  aptitudes  and  de- 
fects of  each  individual  and  to  apply  such 
special  training  as  may  serve  to  develop 
his  capabilities  and  cure  his  defects.  For 
this  purpose  the  convicts  are  divided  into 
grades  and  sub-divided  into  numerous 
classes  and  sub-classes,  where  they  are 
constantly  either  gaining  promotion  by 
meritorious  effort  or  suffering  reduction 
in  rank  through  their  own  fault.  They 
are  kept  strenuously  occupied  at  all 
times,  but  in  many  diversified  directions ; 
in  the  workshops,  in  schools  of  letters,  in 
trade-schools,  in  military  drills.  Those 
who  suffer  from  certain  forms  of  physi- 
cal or  mental  weakness  are  scientifically 
treated  with  gymnastic  exercises,  baths 
and  massage.  Interest  is  awakened,  em- 
ulation is  excited,  personal  responsibility 
is  imposed,  enlarged  privileges  are  given 
as  rewards  and  a  more  rigid  regime  is 
enforced  as  a  penalty;  the  whole  life  of 
the  prison  comes  to  be  under  earnest 
stress,  appealing  to  every  man,  to  gain 
promotion. 
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In  the  old  punitive  prisons,  the  in- 
mates are  driven  to  listlessness  and  de- 
spair by  the  dull,  dead  monotony  of  the 
daily  life.  In  the  modern  reformatory 
there  is  no  monotony;  the  spirit  of 
the  place  is  one  of  alertness  and 
intense  interest,  everything  serving 
to  arouse  a  feeling  of  hopefulness 
and  a  worthy  ambition  to  do  well. 
A  minute  record  of  the  prison  life  of 
every  man  is  kept,  in  which  are  entered 
his  achievements  and  his  failures,  his 
steps  toward  progress  and  his  slips  to- 
ward defeat.  The  man's  advance  toward 
release  and  freedom  is  all  of  his  own 
making ;  he  must  work  out  his  own  salva- 
tion. And  what  more  powerful  stimulus 
can  possibly  be  applied  than  the  instinc- 
tive love  of  freedom  ?  That  stimulus  the 
indeterminate  sentence  applies  in  the 
strongest  form,  offering  freedom  as  a 
boon  to  be  attained  in  no  other  possible 
way. 

This  system  serves  the  double  purpose 
required.  The  effects  it  produces  upon 
the  convict  are  all  in  the  direction  of  re- 
habilitation ;  it  tends  to  develop  power  of 
self-restraint  and  strength  of  will,  to  es- 
tablish character  by  creating  worthy 
ideals  and  motives;  it  gives  the  convict 
capacity  of  self-support  by  teaching  him  a 
trade  and  it  equips  him  with  the  habit  of 
industry.      The  discipline  embraces  the 

Another  incident  of  the  new  system, 
it  is  administered  with  such  minute 
watchfulness  and  careful  record  of  re- 
sults as  to  furnish  an  accurate  test  of 
character.  Thus  it  is  that  when  the 
prisoners  are  discharged,  after  undergo- 
ing the  treatment  of  this  system,  the  offi- 
cers of  the  reformatory  are  able  to  form 
an  intelligent  judgment  that  they  are  fit- 
ted for  freedom.  And  such  judgment 
has  been  amply  vindicated  by  the  result; 
so  far  as  statistics  are  available  for  this 
purpose  it  appears  that  the  reformatory 
system  has  actually  transformed  not  less 
than  eighty  per  cent  of  those  subjected 
to  its  treatment  into  law-abiding  mem- 
bers of  the  community. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked,  however, 
that  besides  the  indeterminate  sentence, 
there  are  two  other  important  features 
of  the  reformatory  system  that  have  con- 
tributed to  its  success;  no  convict  is  re- 


leased from  the  prison  until  a  place  of 
employment  has  been  secured  for  him, 
and  the  release  is  always  on  parole,  the 
convict  remaining  on  probation  under  the 
surveillance  of  the  reformatory;  and,  in 
case  of  his  dereliction,  he  is  liable  to  be 
returned  to  the  reformatory  for  further 
discipline.  If  at  the  end  of  the  proba- 
tionary period  (usually  of  six  months) 
he  has  demonstrated  his  ability  to  sus- 
tain himself  in  right  living,  the  final  abso- 
lute discharge  is  granted. 

Another  incident  of  the  new  system 
which  increases  incalculably  its  reforma- 
tive influence,  is  the  attitude  in  which  it 
presents  the  sovereign  power  to  the  con- 
vict. Under  the  old  punitive  system,  the 
state,  from  the  convict's  point  of  view,  is 
a  merciless  avenger,  exacting  from  the 
convict  hard  labor  and  inflicting  uponr 
him  privations  and  hardship,  all  for  pun- 
ishment and  in  retribution  for  his  crime.. 
However  this  may  accord  with  justice, 
the  unregenerate  nature  of  the  convict 
rises  in  revolt  against  the  severity  of  his 
treatment;  the  spirit  of  angry  resent- 
ment, combined  with  a  sense  of  helpless- 
ness, leads  to  sullen  despair  and  the  whole 
environment  is  hostile  to  any  elevation  of 
the  character.  The  modern  reforma- 
tory system,  on  the  other  hand,  presents 
the  state  to  the  convict  as  a  beneficent 
power,  striving  to  uplift  him ;  the  idea  of 
punishment  is  eliminated  or  kept  in  the 
background.  The  requirements  of  the 
system,  however  hard  and  exacting,  are 
avowedly  designed  to  raise  the  convict 
to  a  higher  plane  of  life.  All  its  meth- 
ods are  calculated  to  aid  him  in  his  up- 
ward progress  toward  fitness  for  free- 
dom; every  step  that  he  makes  in  ad- 
vance is  met  with  encouragement  and 
reward;  he  gradually  gains  new  hope 
and  purpose  until  finally,  becoming  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  the  system,  he 
surrenders  himself  to  its  renewing  influ- 
ences and  a  transformation  from  the  ab- 
normal into  the  normal  man  is  wrought. 

There  is  nothing  miraculous  or  super- 
natural in  this  change  of  character  com- 
monly called  reformation ;  it  is,  rather, 
closely  analogous  to  the  recovery  of 
health  by  a  person  physically  diseased, 
or  the  regaining  of  sanity  by  a  lunatic. 
A  criminal  always  displays  some  defect 
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or  deformity — it  may  be  physical  or  men- 
tal or  moral— by  which  he  differs  from 
men  in  the  common.  The  cure  of  that 
defect  or  the  correction  of  that  deformity 
can, — it  is  safe  to  say,  in  the  majority  of 
instances — be  effected  by  scientific  meas- 
ures of  treatment  similar  to  those  that 
have  been  tested  in  the  modern  reforma- 
tory system.  It  was  a  favorite  saying 
of  the  late  Warden  Brush  of  Sing  Sing, 
"You  cannot  convert  a  criminal  into  an 
angel";  but  you  can,  very  often,  convert 
him  into  an  ordinary,  normal  man  and, 
when  you  have  done  that,  you  have  made 
him  a  law-abiding  man ;  because  the  mo- 
tives and  principles  that  govern  the  con- 
duct of  common  men  are  generally  suffi- 
cient to  restrain  them  from  committing 


crime. 


E?tendseidon  The  application  of  the  mod- 
of  the  ern  reformatory  system  has 
esyr™em!ry  heretofore  been  generally 
confined  to  prisoners  under  thirty  years 
of  age.  Youth  is  of  course  the  plastic 
age  and  the  younger  a  delinquent  is  the 
stronger  the  probability  that  he  will  yield 
to  remedial  treatment.  But  young  men 
between  twenty-five  and  thirty  years  of 
age  have  proved  responsive  to  the  re- 
formative training  and  their  age  has  been 
no  bar  to  their  progress.  Indeed,  appeals 
to  the  reason  and  considerations  of  fore- 
sight and  prudence  can  be  presented  with 
more  cogeny  to  men  than  to  youths. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  methods  of  the  modern  reformatory 
system  can  be  successfully  applied  to 
adult  convicts  of  every  age.  They  would 
doubtless  need  modification,  which  exper- 
iment would  develop,  to  adapt  them  to 
somewhat  changed  conditions,  and  it  is 
probable  that  a  longer  term  of  treatment 
for  the  older  men  would  be  required. 
But  the  main  features  of  the  reformatory 
system,  that  have  proved  so  effective  with 
young  men,  would  surely  produce  re- 
sults, similar  in  kind  if  not  in  degree, 
with  men  of  maturer  years.  These  older 
men  could  be  taught  an  industrial  trade 
which  would  furnish  them  on  their  dis- 
charge with  a  means  of  honest  support; 
they  could  be  taught  the  value  of  thrift 
and  providence  in  the  use  of  money 
through  a  system  of  accounts  by  which 
each  convict  should  be  credited   (like  a 


free  workman)  with  the  value  of  his  la- 
bor and  charged  with  the  costs  of  his 
maintenance,  clothing,  tools,  and  with  pe- 
cuniary fines  for  derelictions  in  duty; 
they  could  be  made  to  acquire  habits  of 
personal  cleanliness  and  courtesy  of  de- 
meanor; they  could  learn  lessons  in  obe- 
dience, in  attention,  in  precision,  in  en- 
durance, through  the  military  drills ;  they 
could  gain  power  of  self-control  and  a 
sense  of  responsibility  through  the  tests 
to  which  they  would  be  subjected;  pro- 
motions in  rank  and  in  class  earned  by 
their  own  efforts  would  awaken  a  feeling 
of  self-confidence  and  ambition,  while 
degradation  suffered  by  reason  of  their 
failures  might  arouse  a  sense  of  shame, 
perhaps  long  dormant,  and  incite  to  re- 
newed effort.  The  education  by  school 
books,  indispensable  with  the  young, 
would  have  to  take  a  subordinate  part  in 
the  training  of  the  older  convicts.  But 
they  should  all  be  taught  to  read  and 
write  and  to  have  a  working  knowledge 
of  arithmetic;  it  is  even  possible  that  by 
means  of  the  prison  library,  a  taste  for 
reading  and  a  desire  for  useful  knowl- 
edge might  be  developed. 

The  force  of  habit  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  auxiliaries  of  the  reformatory  sys- 
tem. A  prisoner  who  is  engaged  in  pro- 
ductive industry,  day  after  day  for  a 
term  of  years,  gains  the  habit  of  work; 
and  if,  upon  his  discharge  from  prison, 
he  is  animated  with  any  worthy  purpose, 
this  habit  of  labor  and  the  acquired  ca- 
pacity to  do  useful  work  are  invaluable 
aids  toward  a  life  of  honest  self-support. 
A  small  fraction  of  the  convicts  dis- 
charged from  even  the  old  prisons,  do 
abstain  from  a  life  of  crime;  and  the 
phenomenon  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  "hard  labor"  long  contin- 
ued, created  the  habit  of  work.  Labor  «s 
the  only  reformative  influence  in  the  old 
regime,  which  utilizes  none  of  the  other 
uplifting  influences  and  agencies  of  the 
reformatory  system. 

The  fact  is,  the  old  punitive  non-re- 
formative prison  is  a  relic  of  medieval- 
ism ;  it  is  far  behind  the  attainments  and 
the  spirit  of  the  present  age.  The  old 
prisons  must  be  brought  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  modern  prison  science.  There  is 
no  measure  of  prison  reform  so  urgently 
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needed  as  the  introduction  of  the  reform- 
atory system  of  training  and  discipline 
into  all  state  prisons  and  penitentiaries. 
A  few  of  the  old  prisons  have  within  re- 
cent years  been  led,  by  the  general  en- 
lightenment of  public  opinion,  to  adopt 
some  of  the  reformatory  features,  but 
these  measures  have  been  for  the  most 
part  half-hearted.  What  is  demanded  Is 
the  frank  and  unreserved  avowal  of  ref- 
ormation as  the  controlling  aim  of  the 
whole  administration  and  the  establish- 
ment in  its  entirety  of  the  modern  system 
of  reformatory  treatment.  In  other 
words,  the  state  prisons  and  penitentia- 
ries— all  prisons  for  the  confinement  of 
convicts — must  be  transformed  into  true 
reformatories.     The   states   of   Indiana, 


Michigan  and  Minnesota  have  taken  the 
lead  in  this  direction  and  have  advanced 
further  than  any  other  states  of  the 
Union. 

When  the  prisons  have  thus  become 
reformatories  and  not  until  then,  the  in- 
determinate sentence  will  become  a  most 
potent  instrument  of  reform.  Social  sci- 
ence has  rendered  no  public  service  com- 
parable in  value  with  the  results  that  have 
been  accomplished  in  the  department  of 
penology.  The  development  of  the  re- 
formatory prison  system  and  the  inven- 
tion of  the  indeterminate  sentence  are  by 
far  its  greatest  practical  achievements. 
In  the  universal  adoption  of  this  system 
with  this  form  of  sentence  lies  the  best 
hope  of  the  future  in  the  contest  against 
crime. 


The  Liquor  Law  and  Its  Administration  in 
Suburban  Cities1 

.Artlvur  Lyman 


My  practical  experience  with  the  ques- 
tion of  license  or  no  license  and  of  the 
administration  of  the  liquor  laws  has  been 
only  in  their  relations  to  a  city  of  moder- 
ate size,  one  of  the  suburban  cities  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Boston,  affected  as  to 
this  problem  by  its  contiguity  to  Boston, 
but  politically  entirely  independent.  I 
was  chairman  of  the  board  of  license  com- 
missioners in  1894  and  1895,  and  as 
mayor  of  Waltham  was  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  the  law  through  the 
police  during  the  year  1896. 

The  board  of  license  commissioners  at 
the  time  I  was  a  member  was  a  new 
board  created  under  the  law  of  1894,  em- 
bodied in  chapter  100  of  the  revised  laws 
of  Massachusetts.  My  associates  on  the 
board  were  two  successful  manufacturers 
of  the  city,  both  of  them  able  and  ab- 
solutely honest.  I  think  we  were  all  of 
us  free  from  any  narrowness  in  point  of 
view,  no  one  of  us  being  a  total  abstainer 
and  no  one  of  us  having  any  relations 
with  any  dealer.  The  administration  of 
the  law  was  treated  solely  from  the  va- 
rious points     of     view     presented     by 

1  Paper  read  at  the  Fourth  Massachusetts  State  Con- 
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the  social  and  moral  needs  of  the  city 
and  the  business  requirements  of  the 
dealers  and  their  temptations  towards  the 
avoidable  evils  of  their  business. 

I  suppose  there  are  few  persons  who 
would  not  agree  that  it  would  be  well  if 
intoxicating  liquor  had  never  been  dis- 
covered and  if  mankind,  like  the  animals, 
were  without  experience  of  its  effects, 
just  as  the  nobles  of  the  Roman  empire 
and  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  middle 
ages  were  without  experience  of  the 
pleasures  and  abuses  of  tobacco. 

We  started  our  work  after  the  licenses 
had  been  granted  for  the  year  1894  and 
during  that  license  year  our  efforts  were 
mainly  devoted  to  enforcing  the  proper 
observance  of  the  law,  and  to  acquiring 
information  upon  which  to  base  our  regu- 
lations and  actions  for  the  succeeding 
year.  During  this  period  we  were  under 
great  obligations  to  the  mayor  of  the 
city  for  the  support  he  gave  us  and  the 
information  and  assistance  that  we  got 
from  the  police  force  through  his  interest 
and  co-operation.  The  license  commis- 
sioners had  no  control  over  the  police 
force  and  their  relations  with  it  were 
those  of  two   independent   departments. 
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As  in  most  smaller  cities,  the  police  force 
was  under  the  direct  control  of  the  mayor. 
I  want  this  thought  to  be  borne  in  mind 
because  where  there  is  a  separation  of  the 
two  departments,  one  department  having 
charge  of  licenses  and  another  depart- 
ment having  control  of  the  police  force, 
it  is  essential  for  the  proper  regulation 
of  the  law  under  license  that  the  two  au- 
thorities should  be  in  harmony.  I  have 
had  experience  in  both  situations  and  I 
know  that  where  cordial  co-operation  does 
not  exist  the  best  results  are  not  obtained. 
I  also  know  that  in  all  cities  where  the 
mayor  controls  the  police  force  an  im- 
portant consideration  in  the  selection  of 
the  mayor  should  be  his  attitude  towards 
the  enforcement  of  the  liquor  law  under 
license  or  no  license.  The  existence  of 
places  selling  liquor  under  no  license  is 
chargeable  directly  to  the  official  having 
control  of  the  police  force.  The  police 
force  is  willing  and  ready  to  carry  out  the 
law,  having  a  certain  quasi  military  esprit 
de  corps,  if  it  is  supported  and  encour- 
aged by  its  head. 

In  May,  1895,  we  granted  licenses  to 
the  full  number  allowed  by  law,  one  for 
every  thousand  of  the  population.  Our 
license  fee  was  said  to  be  the  highest  in 
the  world,  running  from  $2,700  to  $3,300, 
yet  there  were  applications  for  more  than 
the  number  of  licenses  allowed  by  law. 
The  fee  was  fixed  after  long  deliberation 
upon  the  ground  that  being  a  partial  mo- 
nopoly the  tax  in  the  main  came  from  the 
dealer,  and  it  was  proper  that  the  business 
should  pay  to  the  city  and  the  common- 
wealth all  that  the  business  could  properly 
stand.  The  fee  may  have  been  too  high, 
though  I  think  not.  The  experience  of 
a  second  year  would  have  thrown  light 
on  this  point,  but  the  city  went  no  license 
the  following  autumn,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  year,  it  has  been  no  license 
ever  since.  In  that  year,  1900,  the  fee 
was  nearly  as  high.  The  claim  is  made 
against  a  high  license  that  it  tends  to 
adulteration  of  liquors  and  to  abuses, 
such  as  the  bartender's  urging  people  who 
are  intoxicated  to  drink.  This  was  not 
our  experience  and  is  not  our  belief.  We 
had  reason  to  believe  that  owing  to  the 
amount  staked  in  the  license  fee,  coupled 
with  careful  inspection  of  the  premises, 


warnings  in  cases  of  intoxication  and  oc- 
casional inspection  of  liquors,  that  in- 
stead of  using  inferior  quality  of  liquor, 
or  liquor  adulterated  with  injurious 
drugs,  a  better  quality  of  liquors  was  sold 
and  better  order  preserved. 

As  I  said  above,  the  city  went  no  license 
in  the  fall  election  of  1895,  and  the 
licenses  under  the  Massachusetts  law  ex- 
piring May  1,  1896,  I  had  no  opportunity 
as  mayor,  to  administer  no  license  law 
after  that  date.  I  had  the  advantage  of 
having  a  police  force  which  was  efficiently 
managed  and  with  its  aid,  by  the  middle 
of  the  summer  practically  all  illegal  liquor 
selling  had  been  stopped.  I  state  this 
merely  to  prove  from  actual  experience 
and  for  the  benefit  of  all  similarly  situated 
cities,  that  illegal  selling  can  be  stopped 
if  either  the  mayor  has  the  proper  spirit 
or  public  opinion  forces  him.  There  is 
no  excuse  in  any  town  with  public  spirit 
for  tolerating  the  illicit  sale  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors,  yet  this  is  not  generally 
known.  Within  a  year  I  have  heard  citi- 
zens of  a  large,  prosperous  and  public 
spirited  town  saying  that  the  illegal  sale 
of  liquor  could  not  be  stopped.  The 
United  States  authorities  find  the  places 
and  most  of  them  have  United  States 
licenses.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  resident  of 
another  city,  told  me  once  that  there  were 
thirteen  places  in  that  city  having  United 
States  licenses  in  a  no  license  year.  This 
means  that  thirteen  places  were  selling 
contrary  to  the  law  of  the  state  and  had 
been  discovered  or  had  feared  discovery 
by  the  officers  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment. He  spoke  of  it  as  a  small  num- 
ber, and  it  was.  If  the  United  States 
officers  can  find  places  certainly  the  local 
police  can,  and  the  mayor  or  public  spirit- 
ed citizens  can  make  them  do  it. 

success  of      *  helieve  that  the  plan  of 

No-License  in    high  license  in  a  city  of  this 

waitham.      kind  was  as  carefuny  tested 

for  effective  results  as  is  possible  with  the 
experience  of  one  year,  and  I  do  not  now 
see  what  more  could  have  been  done  to 
improve  conditions.  As  I  have  sai^J,  the 
law  is  good,  in  the  main.  The  license 
commission  was  most  painstaking  and 
during  a  part  of  the  time  had  the  most 
efficient  support  from  the  police  authori- 
ties (to  wit,  the  mayor).     I  think  there  is 
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no  question  but  that  the  conditions  of  this 
particular  city  under  no  license  were 
vastly  better  than  under  the  best  adminis- 
tration of  very  high  license  we  could  give. 
The  results  can  be  traced  in  the  arrests, 
not  only  for  drunkenness  but  other 
crimes;  but  a  far  stronger  proof  is  in 
the  general  conditions  of  prosperity 
among  the  poorer  classes  in  the  years  of 
no  license  as  testified  to  by  the  police  de- 
partment, physicians  and  persons  working 
with  the  poor,  and  the  large  employers  of 
labor.  The  testimony  is  practically 
unanimous  that  under  no  license,  even 
under  mayors  who  did  not  properly  en- 
force the  law,  there  was  far  less  suffering 
among  the  poor,  far  fewer  cold  and 
hungry  children  and  cheerless  homes. 
People  of  large  means  do  not  appreciate 
how  large  a  proportion  of  the  total  wages 
of  a  man  are  taken  from  the  support  of 
his  family  by  a  few  drinks  a  day,  even 
when  not  sufficient  in  number  to  cut  down 
his  capacity  to  make  wages.  A  dollar  a 
day  taken  from  an  income  of  $5,000  does 
not  largely  reduce  the  percentage  avail- 
able for  the  support  of  a  family,  but 
twenty-five  cents  a  day  from  a  laborer's 
wages  means  all  the  difference  between 
comparative  comfort  and  want. 

A  very  striking  thing  in  the  study  of 
the  problem  is  that  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Waltham  is  within  ten  miles  of  Bos- 
ton where  liquor  can  always  be  bought 
and  sent  by  express,  as  soon  as  the 
licenses  expire  a  large  proportion  of  the 
men  who  have  been  drinking  during  the 
license  year,  give  it  up.  One  would  think 
that  a  habit  once  acquired  would  be  per- 
sisted in  at  the  slight  additional  inconve- 
nience of  either  going  to  Boston  or  send- 
ing there,  but  it  seems  clearly  established 
that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  majority  of 
working  men,  if  the  saloons  are  not  at 
hand,  either  do  not  drink  at  all,  or  drink 
very  little.  Leaving  out  of  consideration 
confirmed  drinkers,  the  habit  seems  to  be 
one  which  is  readily  formed  if  opportuni- 
ties are  thrust  upon  one,  and  almost  as 
readily  dropped  if  the  opportunities  are 
made  less  easy.  In  a  particular  year  of 
very  rank  administration  of  the  no  license 
law,  certain  men  I  know  of  could  at  any 
time  get  liquor  in  bottles  or  by  the  glass. 
The  administration  that  year  was  so  bad 


that  the  moral  sense  of  the  community 
revolted  and  the  city  voted  for  license, 
but  even  in  that  year  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  people  in  general  was  better 
than  under  our  high  license  administra- 
tion. 

I  believe  that  the  question  is  whOiiy 
moral  and  social.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  always  an  attempt  to  bring  in 
pecuniary  considerations  as  an  argument 
in  favor  of  license.  I  believe  these  ar- 
guments are  without  foundation  and  that 
instead  of  its  being  a  pecuniary  advant- 
age to  a  city  of  the  kind  I  am  dealing 
with  to  have  license  and  get  the  benefit 
of  the  license  fees,  it  is  a  substantial  pe- 
cuniary loss  to  the  whole  community.  I 
am  going  to  use  my  own  city  as  an  ex- 
ample to  illustrate  what  I  mean,  and  I 
think  the  considerations  are  similar  in 
most  suburban  cities,  probably  in  all 
others  in  Massachusetts,  except  the  larg- 
est. 

License        ^e   argument   is   that  the 
Receipts  and    large  receipts  from  the  li- 

Tax  Rates.        cense    feeg    wm    reduce    the 

tax  rate.  Our  license  fees,  for  instance, 
for  the  year  1900,  were  a  total  of  $48,015, 
of  which  one-fourth,  under  the  Massa- 
chusetts laws,  went  to  the  state.  The 
expenditures  of  the  commission  were 
about  $900,  making  a  net  income  to  the 
city  of  about  $35,000.  The  valuation  of 
the  city  was  approximately  $20,000,000, 
from  which  it  can  be  figured  that  the  ex- 
penditure of  each  $1,000  is  equivalent 
to  five  cents  a  thousand  on  the  tax  rate. 
The  license  argument  is  that  the  license 
receipts  reduce  the  tax  rate  in  the  same 
ratio.  In  other  words,  $35,000  received 
from  license  fees  should  reduce  the  tax 
rate  about  $1.75. 

But  we  know  by  experience  that  the 
receipt  of  license  fees  does  not  reduce  the 
tax  rate  to  any  such  extent  as  is  promised. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  money 
comes  easily  and  is  generally  more  or 
less  wasted. 

But  assume  that  it  is  all  used  to  re- 
duce the  tax  levy,  let  us  look  at  it  as 
a  tax  and  see  whether  it  is  one  which  is 
worth  collecting.  First,  in  its  purely 
economic  effect  in  dollars  and  cents,  and 
second,  in  its  cost  of  suffering. 

It  costs  the  city  as  a  corporation,  say 
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$900  to  collect  the  tax  of  $36,000.  This 
is  economical  as  taxes  go,  but  treating 
the  city  as  a  community  of  people, — the 
only  proper  way  to  regard  it, — it  costs, 
in  my  judgment,  between  $200,000  and 
$300,000  a  year  to  collect  the  tax.  And 
$300,000  is  an  enormous  sum  to  take  in  a 
single  year  from  a  community  of  about 
25,000.  These  figures,  of  course,  are  an 
estimate.  It  is  obvious  that  to  begin 
with,  the  liquor  dealers  must  receive  not 
only  the  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  tax 
which  the  city  collects  and  keeps,  but 
the  other  twenty-five  per  cent  which  it 
collects  and  pays  over  to  the  state.  The 
dealers  must  also  collect  from  the  people 
the  cost  of  their  rent,  their  liquors,  their 
service,  their  profits,  etc. ;  surely  four 
times  as  much.  And  furthermore,  drunk- 
enness means  an  additional  heavy  loss 
of  wages  to  laborers  who  are  out  of  con- 
dition to  do  their  work.  $300,000  I  be- 
lieve to  be  less  than  the  cost,  but  the 
reader  can  reduce  this  figure  as  freely  as 
he  chooses,  and  still  the  cost  to  the  com- 
munity of  collecting  the  license  fees  is 
so  great  as  to  completely  condemn  the 
tax.  All  taxes  are  evils.  All  taxes  take 
money  from  the  people  and  are  to  that 
extent  an  injury.  They  are  justifiable, 
of  course,  from  their  necessity,  and  eco- 
nomically that  tax  is  the  worst  which 
costs  the  people  the  most  to  pay.  The 
license  tax  is  a  tax  on  a  monopoly,  and 
as  such  it  comes  out  of  the  profits  of  the 
dealer,  but  the  dealer  collects  the  money 
to  pay  it  and  as  much  more  as  he  can  get 
from  the  people.  The  tax  and  its  bur- 
den fall  principally  on  the  laboring 
man,  and  through  him  on  his  wife  and 
children.  The  working-man's  payments 
to  the  dealer  are  a  very  large  proportion 
of  his  wages,  and  this  loss  of  his  wages 
means  cold  and  hunger  and  ragged 
clothes  and  wretchedness  to  his  family. 
Now  does  any  one  get  any  good  from 
this  dearly  collected  tax?  The  city,  as 
a  corporation,  gets  some  cash,  and  the 
tax  payers  as  it  seems  at  first  sight,  get 
the  benefit  of  it  as  individuals  in  a  lessen- 
ed tax  rate.  Is  it  a  gain  or  a  loss  to  those 
tax  payers?  Let  me  take  them  up  in 
their  main  classes.  I  have  several  times 
asked  the  heads  of  our  large  manufactur- 
ing   corporations    whether    they    would 


prefer  to  pay  say  an  additional  $2,000 
or  $3,000  apiece  in  taxes  for  their  cor- 
porations, and  have  no  license,  or  take 
the  chance  of  saving  that  amount  of 
money  in  taxes  by  having  license, — and 
asked  them  to  consider  it  entirely  apart 
from  the  moral  aspect  of  the  question. 
Invariably  they  have  said  that  it  was  more 
economical  for  them  to  have  no  license 
and  pay,  if  they  did  pay,  the  additional 
tax.  Their  grounds  were  that  the  loss 
which  resulted  to  them  from  the  irregu- 
larity and  inefficiency  of  their  help  was 
far  greater  than  the  amount  that  they 
might  save  in  taxes.  What  is  true  of  a 
great  corporation  is  true  of  all  the  em- 
ployers of  labor,  large  and  small,  and  to- 
gether they  pay  a  great  proportion  of  the 
city's  tax. 

The  next  class  that  I  will 
AaGLo"s.°r  consider  is  the  owner  of 
■  -  real  estate.  Is  the  saving 
of  this  tax  a  gain  or  a  loss  to  him  ?  I  be- 
lieve it  is  true  of  this  city  and  of  all 
similarly  situated  suburban  cities,  that 
if  a  city  is  regarded  as  a  license  city  it 
is  a  very  small  estimate  to  deduct  twenty 
per  cent  from  the  value  of  houses  and 
land.  A  saving  in  taxation  of  say  even 
one-fifth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
the  property  is  a  very  small  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  in  value.  On  a  house 
taxed  for  $4,000,  the  $2  a  thousand  saved 
in  taxes,  if  obtained,  would  amount  to 
$2  a  year. 

And  how  about  the  store  keeper?  We 
always  hear  the  claim  that  in  a  license 
year  money  comes  to  town  from  the 
neighboring  cities,  and  that  money  com- 
ing to  town  from  the  other  cities  means 
the  sale  of  goods  by  the  store  keepers. 
But  experience  doesn't  bear  it  out.  Per- 
haps money  comes  to  town,  but  it  does 
not  go  to  the  store  keeper.  It  goes  to 
the  saloons  and  what  is  more,  much 
money  that  is  in  the  town  finds  its  way 
there  too.  There  is  no  use  in  having 
money  merely  pass  one's  door.  No  one 
would  feel  any  richer  if  Mr.  Rockefeller 
drove  through  the  town  in  an  automobile. 
Our  store  keepers  almost  as  a  unit  said 
that  the  license  year  of  1900  meant  a 
loss  to  them  in  volume  of  business  and  in 
collection  of  bills. 
The  only  class  of  property  which  I  be- 
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lieve  can  save  any  amount  of  the  license 
tax  is  that  of  personal  property  invested 
elsewhere.  In  this  community  the 
amount  of  such  property  was  relatively 
small.  Few  owners  of  stocks  and  bonds 
would  be  willing  to  save  a  trifling  tax 
at  a  cost  in  suffering  to  other  people,  and 
for  those  who  would  wish  to  we  need 
have  no  consideration.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  argument  of  benefit  to  the  tax 
payer  from  license  is  thus  disposed  of 
conclusively  and  with  as  great  exactness 
as  can  be  obtained  on  any  economic  and 
social  proposition. 

My  advice  to  every  community  similar- 
ly situated  to  the  one  I  am  familiar  with, 
is  that  they  vote  no  license  and  insist  on 
the  observance  and  enforcement  of  the 
law,  for  I  am  sure  that  the  moral  and 
social  conditions  of  their  community  will 
be  better.  I  have  laid  special  emphasis 
on  the  importance  of  insisting  on  the  en- 
forcement of  the  no  license  law ;  on  insist- 
ing that  the  mayor  and  police  authori- 
ties stop  all  illegal  selling.  The  reason 
I  have  laid  so  much  emphasis  on  this  is 
because  the  proper  enforcement  of  the 
law  is  not  only  good  for  the  community 
but  is  demanded  by  the  law-abiding  quali- 
ties of  our  people.  This  national  char- 
acteristic is  at  the  moment  a  trifle  ob- 
scured by  certain  doings  and  happenings 
in  the  political  and  business  world.  But 
it  exists  and  will  exist  while  this  nation 
is  sound.  We  have  always  felt  that  the 
greatest  menace  to  the  continuance  of 
no  license  was  the  connivance  by  the  au- 
thorities at  illegal  selling. 

The  liquor  laws  of  many  states  un- 
doubtedly need   revision;  some   are  too 


drastic  to  be  sustained  by  the 
people, — some  are  apparently  drastic 
but  have  convenient  loopholes.  The 
law  of  Massachusetts  is,  on  the  whole 
a  very  good  one,  based  as  it  is  on  a  very 
good  theory — local  option  by  municipali- 
ties and  local  administration.  Its'  de- 
tails, looked  at  from  a  broad  adminis- 
trative point  of  view  as  affecting  the 
rights  of  the  dealers  and  the  social  and 
moral  needs  of  the  community,  are  good. 
There  are  some  errors  in  wording  and 
some  few  provisions  brought  in  from 
a  narrow  point  of  view  or  from  a  fail- 
ure to  distinguish  between  the  needs  of 
a  metropolis  and  the  needs  of  a  small 
suburban  city,  which  should  be  remedied, 
— probably  in  the  form  of  giving  the 
licensing  board  more  discretion.  It  is 
plain  that  the  rules  which  apply  to  one 
of  the  large  first  class  hotels  of  a  city 
like  Boston  should  be  different  from  those 
that  apply  to  a  small  building  in  a  small 
city,  which  is  used  as  a  hotel  only  during 
license  years.  The  Massachusetts  law  as 
to  transportation  of  liquor  to  no  license 
places  works  badly,  and  the  law  relating 
to  druggists'  licenses  is  very  unsatis- 
factory. The  best  practical  solution  of 
the  latter  seems  to  be  to  grant  none,  on 
the  sound  theory  that  no  druggist  will 
conform  to  the  intention  of  the  law.  I 
cannot  call  the  Massachusetts  law  a 
model,  but  its  provisions  and  their  ap- 
plication and  effect  should  be  carefully 
studied  where  revision  of  the  liquor  laws 
of  a  state  is  being  considered.1 

1  Revised  laws  of  Massachusetts,  chapter  100.  The 
amendments  are  summarized  *>ach  vear  in  the  acts  and 
resolves  under  the  number  of  the  chapter  in  the  table  of 
changes  preceding  the  index  in  each  volume. 
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Immigration  proper,  that  is,  of  for- 
eigners into  the  United  States,  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  migration  of  citi- 
zens from  one  state  to  another. 

In  regard  to  laws  of  settlement  each 
of  the  states  forms  a  country  to  itself 
and  a  foreign  country  to  its  neighboring 
state,  as  was  the  case  in  Germany  up  to 
1870  and  is  still  the  case  in  Switzerland. 
Consequently,  the  care  of  residents  of 
other  states  is  refused  and  whenever  pos- 
sible their  removal  is  procured.  For  a 
long  while  there  has  been  a  call  for  uni- 
form settlement  laws  and  the  creation  of 
special  settlement  boards  has  been  dis- 
cussed. No  progress,  however,  has  been 
made  in  this  direction,  largely  because 
the  United  States  government  has  not  the 
right  to  interfere  in  this  which  is  a  con- 
cern of  the  individual  states.  In  spite 
of  the  difficulties  which  undoubtedly  exist 
in  this  respect,  the  problem  of  interstate 
migration  must  be  considered  as  the 
less  important  of  the  two,  not  only  be- 
cause public  relief  confines  itself  almost 
exclusively  to  indoor  relief,  but  also  be- 
cause the  interstate  migration  concerns 
people  who  are  at  home  in  the  United 
States,  familiar  with  its  language  and  its 
customs,  and  who,  as  soon  as  they  are 
back  in  their  own  home  state,  find  pro- 
vision for  their  needs. 

The  problem  of  immigration  from 
abroad  presents  far  greater  difficulties, 
for  here  we  are  confronted  by  inter- 
national relations  and  very  weighty  social 
considerations,  especially  the  danger 
which  America  anticipates  of  being 
flooded  with  cheap  labor.  For  years  the 
question  of  immigration  has  been  the 
subject  of  manifold  discussion.  There 
are  still  to-day  well-known  representa- 
tives of  the  old  liberal  standpoint  who 
uphold  the  opinion  that  their  huge  coun- 
try is  able  to  bear  any  and  every  influx 
of  both  producers  and  consumers,  main- 
taining that  the  small  proportion  of  use- 
less elements  that  may  enter  the  country 
at  the  same  time  is  not  worth  con- 
sideration.      Public     opinion,     however, 
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has  generally  taken  the  position  that 
persons  who  are  already  destitute 
or  approaching  destitution,  or  per- 
sons who,  by  cutting  down  wages,  are 
competing  with  home  labor,  should  be 
refused  the  right  of  admission  into  the 
country  as  undesirable  elements.  Few 
points  did  I  discuss  as  often  and  as  thor- 
oughly with  my  American  colleagues  and 
I  gained  the  impression  that  the  inclina- 
tion is  rather  to  relax  than  to  increase 
the  stringency  of  the  present  legislation. 

If  I  can  say  of  any  one  subject  that 
my  visit  to  America  changed  my  opinions 
as  acquired  from  reading,  and  materially 
modified  my  conceptions,  I  can  say  this 
of  immigration.  You  must  have  passed 
through  those  haunts  of  poverty  and  filth, 
you  must  have  glanced  into  those  dark 
and  narrow  alleys,  those  small  and  over- 
crowded rooms,  if  you  are  to  compre- 
hend the  problem  which  the  treatment  of 
immigrants  presents  to  American  phil- 
anthropy. It  is  a  problem  such  as  no 
other  country  is  asked  to  solve — to  my 
mind,  not  even  London.  Although  the 
fluctuation  of  the  population  in  Berlin 
amounts  to  more  than  200,000,  the  immi- 
grants may  be  said  to  distribute  them- 
selves fairly  evenly  throughout  the  cityj 
to  speak  German,  most  of  them ;  to  have 
the  same  customs  as  the  rest  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  as  a  rule,  personal  con- 
nections of  one  kind  or  another.  Pub- 
lic charity  is  able  to  provide  for  them 
along  with  the  others  with  no  very  great 
difficulty,  and  the  poor  law  provides  the 
necessary  adjustment.  Wherever  a  strong 
immigration  of  a  foreign  element  makes 
itself  felt,  as  for  example,  the  Poles  in 
the  mining  districts,  it  is  of  political  and 
social  rather  than  of  charitable  signifi- 
cance. 

In  America,  by  contrast,  a  million  per- 
sons or  more  annually  pass  over  the 
threshold  of  a  new  country,  not  to  dis- 
tribute themselves  evenly  throughout  its 
territory — for  if  this  were  the  case 
America  could,  of  course,  for  a  long  while 
to  come  continue  to  receive  with  impunity 
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huge  masses  of  people — but  to  settle 
down  first  of  all  in  its  large  capitals, 
moving  on  to  other  districts  only  in  rela- 
tively small  proportions  and  even  then 
as  a  rule  into  the  larger  towns.  This 
influx  is  not  materially  checked  by  the 
immigration  laws,  though  they  are  suffi- 
ciently rigid  to  pass  each  individual  immi- 
grant through  an  inspection  office.  The 
conditions  of  the  cabin  passengers  are 
inquired  into  by  officials  who  come  on 
board  some  time  before  the  vessel  comes 
into  port,  after  which  they  are  permitted 
to  land  without  further  difficulty.  The 
steerage  passengers,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  not  admitted  until  their  circumstances 
have  been  carefully  inquired  into.  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  spending  a  whole  after- 
noon on  Ellis  Island  and  was  charmed 
with  the  skillful,  prompt,  and  yet  entire- 
ly kindly  way  in  which  the  new  arrivals 
are  dealt  with.  Although  the  inspectors 
are  not  high  officials,  their  experience 
of  many  years  has  given  their  judgment 
an  assurance  that  is  positively  astound- 
ing. Many  of  the  interpreters  are  mas- 
ters of  several  languages.  One  sturdy 
old  gentleman,  a  delightfully  witty  fel- 
low, is  acting  as  interpreter  in  eleven 
languages.  The  main  object  of  the  in- 
quiries is  to  ascertain  whether  the  pos- 
session of  ready  means  can  be  proved, 
or  whether  competent  relatives  or  friends 
are  able  to  offer  the  new  arrivals  shelter 
and  maintenance.  Occasionally  mar- 
riages are  celebrated  on  Ellis  Island  in 
order  to  allow  landing.  While  I  was 
present  an  Italian  woman  with  a  little 
child  declared  that  a  young  man  living 
in  New  York  had  sent  for  her  in  order 
to  marry  her.  The  young  man  was  sent 
for,  together  with  a  Catholic  priest  who 
verified  the  assertion  and  married  the 
couple. 

In  view  of  very  frequent  attacks  of  the 
press  upon  the  New  York  Immigration 
Office,  a  special  commission  was  ap- 
pointed about  two  years  ago  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  to  examine 
thoroughly  and  report  upon  the  condi- 
tions on  Ellis  Island.  The  report  makes 
it  evident  that  the  attacks  were  in  the 
main  without  foundation ;  that  the  hous- 
ing, maintenance,  and  treatment  of  the 
immigrants  are  on  the  whole  adequate 


and  humane,  though  it  was  acknowledged 
that  the  existing  buildings  are  insufficient 
for  the  transaction  of  the  business  re- 
quired and  that  provision  must  in  par- 
ticular be  made  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  sleeping  rooms  and  the  hospital.  In 
regard  to  the  courts  of  inquiry,  the  co*ii- 
mission  declared  what  my  own  impres- 
sion confirmed — that  they  were  too  mild 
rather  than  too  severe  and  that  they  had 
shown  real  severity  only  in  cases  of  con- 
tract labor.  Three  immigrants,  for  ex- 
ample, had  been  sent  back,  who  had  been 
asked  by  their  brother  in  the  West  to 
come  over  arid  work  on  his  farm.  In 
this  direction  liberty  should  be  increased 
rather  than  restricted.  How  mildly  the 
law  is  enforced  is  best  indicated  by  the 
number  of  individuals  actually  deported, 
which  in  1903,  for  example,  amounted 
to  only  6,839  out  °f  631,885  immigrants 
— that  is,  1.02  per  cent;  in  the  three  pre- 
vious years  not  even  one  per  cent.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  immigration  has  been 
very  much  checked  by  the  operation  of 
the  laws. 

The  pecuniary  difficulties  consequent 
upon  coming  into  a  new  country  are 
very  obvious.  The  ghetto  which  is 
spreading  on  the  lower  east  side  of  New 
York,  the  various  Italian  settlements  in 
different  parts  of  the  town,  the  colonies 
of  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Roumanians 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Hull  House  in 
Chicago,  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  a 
great  mass  of  these  immigrants  live  in 
extremely  poor  circumstances,  constantly 
bordering  on  the  verge  of  absolute  want. 
Those  who  are  entirely  destitute  of  means 
and  dependent  on  help  from  others  are 
generally  cared  for,  more  or  less  com- 
pletely, by  private  philanthropy.  I  was 
told  that  many  of  the  large  societies  are 
more  engaged  in  supplying  the  needs  of 
immigrants  than  of  native  Americans. 
It  is  true  that  in  spite  of  all  good  inten- 
tions the  present  arrangements  are  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  need,  nor  will  any 
device  of  public  charity  or  private  phil- 
anthropy ever  be  able  to  cope  with  this 
need,  which,  though  fluctuating,  must  re- 
main beyond  all  calculation. 

What  is  done  in  the  United  States  for 
the  alien  poor  is  far  more  than  we  are 
accustomed  to  do  in  Germany.     We  do 
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not  exclude  them  from  public  charity,  but 
we  do  most  rigorously  exclude  them 
from  the  benefit  of  private  philanthropies. 
Herein  lies  a  great  contrast  between 
German  and  American  charity.  Another 
noteworthy  difference  is  that  more  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  value  of  self  help  than 
in  European  countries  accustomed  to 
almsgiving  since  olden  times,  little  in- 
clination being  shown  in  America  to  as- 
sist able-bodied  persons  otherwise  than 
by  giving  them  work  or  possibly  means 
for  obtaining  a  situation. 

One  of  the  prominent  features  of  pri- 
vate philanthropy  in  the  United  States 
are  the  Jewish  charities.  Jewish  philan- 
thropy is  organized  on  a  large  scale  and 
works  methodically.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  immigrant  Jews  are,  in  the  beginning, 
so  unequal  to  coping  with  the  conditions 
of  the  country  that  they  require  a  great 
deal  of  charitable  aid. 

A  great  deal  of  trouble  is  taken  10 
provide  the  needy  with  work  as  far  as 
they  are  employable.  But  the  experi- 
ence of  some  of  the  employment  bureaus 
agrees  with  the  general  experience  that 
is  leading  us  in  Germany  more  and  more 
to  deprive  the  employment  bureaus  al- 
together of  their  charitable  character. 
We  endeavor  to  use  them  for  charitable 
purposes  only  to  the  extent  of  directing 
to  them  candidates  for  relief  and  making 
relief  dependent  upon  proof  that  they 
have  tried  in  vain  to  obtain  work. 

Of  greater  significance,  though  hither- 
to of  no  considerable  extent  in  actual 
practice,  are  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  draught  the  immigrants  out  of 
the  large  towns  in  which  they  land  into 
other  districts,  especially  into  the  country 
and  small  towns.  The  question  has  been 
much  discussed,  especially  at  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Jewish  Charities. 
The  difficulties  are  very  great — partly  be- 
cause the  immigrants  do  not  wish  to  leave 
New  York,  and  partly  because  it  is  hard 
to  find  suitable  occupation  for  them  else- 
where. To  induce  the  Jewish  immi- 
grants to  return  to  agriculture  in  any 
considerable  number  is,  I  imagine,  a  pro- 
ject scarcely  likely  to  succeed — just  as  we 
in  Europe  have  not  succeeded  in  trans- 
ferring the  population  of  the  large  towns 
back    to    the    land,    although    labor    is 


urgently  needed  there  and  diligently 
sought  after. 

The  question  of  immigration  is  just 
at  present  busily  occupying  public  atten- 
tion. The  most  complete  recent  discus- 
sion of  the  problem  was  provoked  by  the 
National  Civic  Federation,  which  called 
a  conference  early  in  1906,  attended  by 
over  five  hundred  delegates  from  all 
classes  of  society.  The  resolutions  which 
were  unanimously  adopted  at  the  close 
of  the  conference  are  comparatively 
feeble,  containing  no  new  points  of  view. 
They  really  demand  no  more  than  a  bet- 
ter enforcement  of  the  existing  laws,  and 
present  for  consideration  the  plan  of  ex- 
amining the  emigrants  at  their  ports  of 
embarkation  and  of  making  steamship 
companies  more  strictly  answerable  for 
landing  persons  who  are  excluded  by 
law.  They  suggest  also  the  desirability 
of  a  better  distribution  of  the  immigrants 
throughout  the  country,  and  of  spreading 
among  them  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  awaiting  them  here.  Finally, 
they  propose  the  establishment  of  a  gov- 
ernment commission  to  inquire  anew  into 
these  questions. 

It  is  not  easy  for  an  outsider  to  adopt 
a  definite  attitude  toward  immigration, 
since  many  points  require  consideration 
that  cannot  be  gathered  from  the  study 
either  of  statistics  or  of  literature.  I 
therefore  prefer  to  pass  no  judgment  of 
my  own  upon  the  subject,  but  merely  to 
speak  of  an  impression  that  I  gained. 
This  impression  is,  that  the  problem  of 
European  immigration  is  not,  after  all,  a 
problem  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the 
United  States.  According  to  the  ob- 
servations that  I  myself  was  able  to  make, 
America's  powers  of  assimilation  are  al- 
together astounding.  As  early  as  in  the 
second  generation  the  American  charac- 
teristics become  distinctly  visible  even 
when  the  parents  had  entered  the  coun- 
try as  ignorant  foreigners.  I  was  es- 
pecially struck  by  this  in  the  schools  and 
orphanages.  The  national  type  had 
begun  to  fade  from  the  very  faces  of  the 
children.  American  customs  and  the 
American  language  had  already  gained 
such  a  hold  upon  these  young  people 
that  it  would  scarcely  occur  to  an  out- 
sider to  look  upon  them  as  other  than 
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American  children.  Another  point  that 
seems  to  me  worthy  of  consideration  is 
the  need  which  the  country  has  for  pro- 
ductive labor.  The  opposition  shown  by 
trade  union  circles  shows  how  quickly  a 
limited  organization  may  develop  into 
a  privileged  order  that  is  hostile  to  all 
outsiders.  The  fact  remains  that  quite 
a  great  deal  of  lower  class  labor,  such 
as  digging,  is  not  done  by  native  Ameri- 
cans, and  that  for  such  purposes,  just  as 
in  European  countries,  foreigners  (Ital- 
ians and  Slavonians),  must  needs  be 
called  in.  The  same  experience  is  sure 
to  be  had  over  the  Panama  Canal. 

In  the  case  of  Asiatic  immigration,  we 
may  truly  speak  of  race  peculiarities 
which  do  not  permit  of  assimilation,  or 
which  render  it  at  any  rate  extremely 
difficult.  But  this  is  part  of  the  race 
problem,  the  most  difficult  aspect  of 
which  is  presented  by  the  native  Negroes. 
It  may  be  that  this  is  a  problem  which 
defies  solution  altogether  and  which  will 
cause  America  far  more  trouble  than  the 
immigration  problem. 

Just  as  among  charitable  measures 
prevention  holds  the  first  place,  not  re- 
pression, so  to  my  mind,  in  considering 
the  question  of  immigration,  less  thought 
should  be  given  to  repressing  it  than  to 
leading  it  into  wholesome  channels.  For 
this  reason  I  attach  decided  weight  to 
all  the  efforts  made  to  instruct  the  immi- 


grants beforehand,  and  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  directing  them  to  the  districts 
where  there  is  still  an  unlimited  demand 
for  their  labor.  That  the  United  States 
cannot  be  expected  to  receive  the  refuse 
of  all  the  other  countries  is  self-evident, 
and  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion 
about  their  unwillingness  to  do  so.     < 

From  a  wider  point  of  view  the  immi- 
gration problem  is  far  from  being  an 
American  problem  only,  since  immigra- 
tion to  America  is  of  necessity  always 
emigration  from  some  other  state.  It 
speaks  well  for  the  favorable  develop- 
ment of  conditions  in  England  and  Ger- 
many that  emigration  has  considerably 
decreased  there,  and  Russians,  Austrians, 
and  Italians  can  bring  no  graver  indict- 
ment against  their  home  country  than  by 
continuing  to  emigrate  in  increasing 
numbers.  Looked  upon  from  this  point 
of  view,  the  matter  becomes  a  problem 
less  for  the  charity  and  politics  of  the 
United  States  than  for  those  of  the  coun- 
tries from  which  the  foreigners  come.  I 
allude  to  this  aspect  of  the  question  mere- 
ly because  it  serves,  as  does  everything 
else,  to  remind  us  that  it  is  not  force, 
restriction  and  repression  which  pro- 
mote the  well-being  of  nations,  but  lib- 
erty and  the  removal  of  the  barriers  that 
prevent  mobility.  In  spite  of  everything, 
therefore,  America  does  well  to  rejoice 
in  her  plenteous  immigration. 
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How  to  combine  the  two  branches 
of  the  work  of  the  modern  training  school 
for  nurses,  namely,  the  daily  perform- 
ance of  an  immense  amount  of  hard 
routine  work  (which,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  routine  is  also  of  a  most  deli- 
cate and  responsible  personal  nature), — 
with  the  adequate  instruction  of  a  large 
nursing  staff,  so  that  each  nurse  may  be 
developed  according  to  the  best  ideal 
of  the  sacredness  of  her  calling, — this  is 
the  problem  that  it  is  often  difficult  for 
the  individual  hospital  to  solve.  If  the 
hospital  only  had  to  train  nurses  for  its 
own  service,  the  problem  would  be  easier 
from  the  educational  side.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, it  would  be  more  complicated  from 


the  economic  side,  as  then  the  question 
of  maintenance  and  provision  for  old 
age,  of  a  staff  which  was  unprepared  to 
enter  the  outside  world  on  a  self-depend- 
ent basis,  would  surely  arise  in  our  hos- 
pitals as  it  has  in  those  of  the  old  world, 
with  their  pension  systems. 

But  the  modern  hospital  has  promised 
to  give  an  education  which  will  fit  wo- 
men for  the  service  of  the  sick,  not  only 
within  its  own  walls,  but  under  all  cir- 
cumstances in  the  outside  world.  The 
hospital  has  given  this  promise  in  order 
to  secure  a  higher  grade  woman — a  more 
refined  and  sympathetic  woman  than 
was  possible  where  no  educational  ad- 
vantages were  offered. 
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Hospital  services  have  advanced  with 
the  amazing  progress  of  medical  science, 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  extend  the 
nurse's  course  of  training  from  two  to 
three  years.  Nor  was  this  necessary  only 
because  the  nurse  is  to  hear  so  many 
lectures  and  learn  so  many  technical  terms 
(as  some  critics  suggest),  but  also  be- 
cause it  is  a  physical  impossibility  in  two 
years'  time  to  so  distribute  and  transfer 
fifty  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  women  over 
the  various  wards  and  branches  of  serv- 
ice of  a  general  hospital  that  each  shall 
have  had  her  well-rounded,  complete 
training  at  the  end,  without  harm  to  the 
administration  and  without  detriment  to 
the  patients.  To  do  this  successfully  re- 
quires the  same  ability  that  is  required  to 
play  a  master  game  of  chess  or  plan  a  suc- 
cessful campaign.  The  difficulty  now  ap- 
pearing in  some  of  our  nursing  schools 
is  that  the  first  branch  mentioned, — the 
routine  work, — preponderates  too  heavily. 
The  long  hours  of  hard  work,  endurable 
under  a  two  years'  course,  are  not  equally 
endurable  for  three  years.  It  was  hoped 
when  the  three  years'  course  was  planned, 
that  hours  of  work  in  wards  could  be  re- 
duced to  eight  for  day  duty  and  ten  for 
night,  and  in  some  few  hospitals  this  has 
been  carried  out  with  eminent  success. 
But  others — more  especially  city  hos- 
pitals, are  unwilling  or  unable  to  meet  the 
added  expense  involved  in  this  plan. 

As  other  avenues  of  employment  open 
before  women,  our  hospitals  will  not  con- 
tinue to  have  an  excess  or  even  a  suffi- 
ciency of  good  material  offered  them  un- 
less the  conditions  surrounding  the  work 
are  favorable.  There  are  several  ways 
in  which  this  problem  may  be  met — 
one,  which  is  extensively  practised  in 
English  hosnitals  and  with  excellent  re- 
sults, is  to  offer  a  number  of  paid  posi- 
tions in  the  nursing  service,  and  to  en- 
courage women  to  regard  them  as  per- 
manent positions.  This  reduces  the  num- 
ber of  students  required  yearly.  Another 
method,  which  is  now  being  successfully 
developed  in  American  schools,  is  the 
affiliation  of  two  or  three  or  even  four 
hospitals  which  give  one  body  of  women 
a  complete  training.  While  the  actual 
number  of  students  needed  under  this 
plan  may  not  be  less  than  would  be  the 
case  if  each  hospital  conducted  its  own 
separate  school,  a  better  grade  of  women 


is  obtainable.  It  is  important  to  point 
out  that  this  affiliation  plan,  advantageous 
both  to  the  smaller  hospitals  and  the 
nurse  (and  so,  eventually,  to  the  public), 
is  hardly  possible  except  under  a  three 
years'  course,  as  two  years  does  not  give 
time  enough  to  make  the  necessary  trans- 
fers. 

A  third  plan  is  to  increase  the 
number  of  domestic  servants  for  the  per- 
formance of  strictly  domestic  duties 
about  the  hospital. 

Because  of  the  crowding  of  the  nurses' 
course,  and  because  so  many  women  are 
lamentably  deficient  in  the  household 
knowledge  essential  as  the  basis  of  nurs- 
ing, preparatory  courses  are  being  de- 
veloped. The  idea  is  that  before  going 
into  the  wards  the  pupil  shall  learn  do- 
mestic sanitation,  and  every  form  of 
housework  needed  for  nursing;  pre- 
eminently the  science  of  food  and  nutri- 
tion, anatomy  and  physiology,  hygiene 
and  bacteriology,  and  all  of  the  manual 
procedures  relating  to  bed-making  and 
the  handling  of  appliances  for  the  sick — 
such  a  course,  six  months  in  length,  has 
been  given  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital for  some  years  with  the  happiest 
results  and  a  number  of  other  hospitals 
have  followed  this  example.  In  other 
centers,  such  as  Rochester  and  Boston, 
similar  preparatory  courses  have  been  es- 
tablished in  connection  with  technical 
schools.  The  results,  however,  are  not 
so  good  where  the  pupils  simply  go  to 
classes.  Residence  in  a  central  dwelling 
with  careful  supervision  of  every  graded 
occupation,  sends  the  pupil  into  the  wards 
with  her  usefulness  and  capacity  to  learn 
nursing  trebled  or  quadrupled.  Work 
of  this  nature  is  not  additional,  but  a  part 
of  the  whole  term  of  three  years.  It  is 
hoped  that  such  a  course,  covering  at 
least  six  months,  may  in  time  develop 
in  every  large  city.  Here  is  an  opportu- 
nity for  philanthropic  educators,  for  such 
schools  will  need  endowments. 

At  the  present  time,  certain  large  hos- 
pitals are  undoubtedly  feeling  the  pres- 
sure of  shortage  in  the  number  of  appli- 
cants. The  remedy  is  distinctly  not, 
however,  to  teach  the  nurse  less,  or  to 
encourage  her  to  get  to  money-making 
after  the  shortest  possible  preparation, 
but  rather  to  teach  her  more,  under 
better  conditions. 


States  THinKing  Nationally 

The  Governors'  Messages 


Secretary  Root  has,  in  a  recent  speech, 
challenged  the  states,  if  they  would  main- 
tain their  power  and  rights,  "to  think  na- 
tionally." States  that  are  not  awake  to 
"a  realization  of  their  own  duties  to  the 
country  at  large,"  he  said,  could  only  expect 
that  in  the  matter  of  reforms  recognized 
everywhere  and  by  all,  the  national  govern- 
ment  would   endeavor   to   regulate   matters. 

An  examination  of  the  messages  of  the 
governors  of  several  states  to  the  legisla- 
tures, which  are  meeting  this  year,  shows 
that,  whatever  may  be  expected  from  the 
legislatures,  the  governors  at  least  are 
awake  to  the  need  of  upholding  the  hands 
of  the  federal  government  in  certain  well- 
defined  directions — particularly  notable  in 
social  and  charitable  reforms.  Indeed,  so 
impressed  by  the  idea  was  Governor  Guild 
of  Massachusetts,  that  he  embodied  it  in  the 
message  itself.  "The  ever  closer  bond  be- 
tween the  states,"  he  said,  "is  daily  giving 
greater  force  to  the  demand  for  uniformity 
in  laws  concerning  such  matters  as  cannot 
be  constitutionally  controlled  by  the  na- 
tional government.  In  this  great  general 
movement  Massachusetts  should  not  merely 
accept,  but  should  suggest  progressive  legis- 
lation." 

Governor  Cummins  of  Iowa  in  his  inau- 
gural stated  his  belief  that  the  failure  of 
states  to  bring  their  legislation  in  harmony 
with  existing  conditions  would  lead  to  na- 
tional usurpation  of  the  state's  functions. 

In  view  of  this  feeling  it  becomes  inter- 
esting to  examine  how  far  governors  of  the 
most  important  states  have  felt  it  incum- 
bent upon  themselves  to  go,  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  national  government.  The 
progress  is  encouraging. 

Several  governors  have  indi- 
Chlld  Labor,     cated  the  trail  blazed  by  the 

Beveridge  and  the  Lodge 
bills.  In  New  York,  Governor  Hughes  rec- 
ommends that  children  under  sixteen  should 
have  an  eight-hour  work-day  and  that  in 
the  matter  of  dangerous  trades  there  should 
be  a  much  more  precise  prohibition  specify- 
ing the  occupations  in  which  children  under 
sixteen  shall  not  be  employed.  Governor 
Guild  of  Massachusetts  recommends  medical 
examination  of  minors  engaged  in  industrial 
pursuits.  Governor  Stokes  of  New  Jersey 
makes  only  brief  reference  to  the  subject  of 
child  labor,  and  the  governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania passes  it  by  cursorily.  Governor  Folk 
of  Missouri  takes  the  subject  by  the  forelock 
and  vigorously  recommends  "rigid  child- 
labor  laws,"  adding:  "I  assure  you  they  will 
be  strictly  enforced  within  this  state  if  I 
have  the  power  to  enforce  them."  He  adds 
to  this  program   compulsory  education,   en- 
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acted  by  the  previous  legislature.  The  re- 
maining governors  either  gave  the  matter 
only  a  passing  reference  or  neglected  it. 

The  going  into  effect  of  the 
Pure  Food.  federal  pure  food  law  has 
awakened  the  attention  of 
several  states.  Governor  Hughes  of  New 
York  demands  the  codification  of  New 
York's  law  in  a  single  comprehensive  stat- 
ute. Efforts  should  be  made,  he  says,  "to 
promote  harmony  between  the  work  of  the 
federal  and  state  authorities."  Governor 
Folk  "heartily  recommends  the  passage  of 
a  pure-food  law  with  appropriate  provisions 
for  its  enforcement."  Governor  Penny- 
packer  congratulates  the  state  on  the  fact 
that  the  pure-food  laws  "are  being  more  rig- 
idly enforced  in  Pennsylvania  than  any- 
where else  in  the  country  with  the  result 
that  many  articles  of  adulterated  food  which 
were  once  openly  and  widely  sold  have  been 
driven  entirely  from  our  markets." 
Governor  Warner  recommends  that  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Michigan  pure-food  law 
be  made  to  conform  to  the  national  pure- 
food  law  in  so  far  as  practical.  Governor 
Lea  of  Delaware  also  recommends  the  enact- 
ment of  pure-food  laws. 

Inheritance  So  closely  do  some  of  the 
and  governors     follow    even    the 

Income  Tax.  suggestions  of  the  president 
that  they  have  taken  up  the  subject  of  in- 
heritance and  income  taxes,  without  waiting 
for  national  agitation  to  pave  the  way. 
While  Governor  Hughes  has  not  touched  on 
either  of  the  subjects  in  his  message,  state 
commissions  in  New  York  are  at  present 
examining  the  proposal  of  an  inheritance 
tax.  Governor  Guild  of  Massachusetts  ad- 
vocates that  the  present  tax  on  collateral 
inheritances  be  extended  to  a  graduated  tax 
on  direct  inheritances.  He  remarks  that 
it  has  "worked  no  hardship  in  the  states 
where  it  is  now  a  law"  and  advocacy  of 
it  for  several  years  has  met  less  opposition 
than  indifference.  Along  the  line  of  taxa- 
tion the  equalization  of  taxation  in  New 
Jersey  and  a  new  system  in  Delaware  are 
commented  on,  while  in  Missouri  the  gov- 
ernor says  that  a  commission  is  about  to 
report  on  a  new  system  of  taxation  "for  the 
state  to  derive  its  revenues  through  taxa- 
tion on  the  subjects  of  taxation  other  than 
by  a  levy  of  a  general  property  tax."  The 
only  governor  who  flatly  advocates  an  in- 
come tax  is  Governor  Davidson  of  Wiscon- 
sin, who  urges  on  the  legislature  "the  im- 
portance of  a  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
viding for  an  income  tax.  Such  a  tax  is 
unsurpassed  as  a  leveller  of  the  public  bur- 
den."     He   also  urges  the  inheritance  tax. 


TROUBLE  AHEAD  FOR  THE  FAT  HOY 


Bart  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 


Governor  Folk  urges  on  Mis- 
A"nd=RateseS     souri   an   intra-state   law    on 

the  subject  of  rebates  with 
proper  penalties  to  sustain  the  work  of  the 
inter-state  law.  He  calls  attention  to  the 
pending  maximum  freight  rate  law  of  the 
state,  now  in  the  federal  courts.  Governor 
Davidson  of  Wisconsin  asks  for  more  power 
for  the  state  railroad  commission  to  regu- 
late state  railway  and  municipal  railway- 
affairs.  Governor  Sheldon  of  Nebraska,  de- 
mands that  the  railways  be  put  not  out  of 
business,  but  out  of  politics,  and  urges  a  law 
prohibiting  any  railroad  from  charging  a 
higher  rate  than  that  in  force  on  January 
1,  1907.  Governor  Deneen  of  Illinois,  sends 
a  special  message  to  the  legislature  on  the 
subject  of  the  illegal  rebate.  Governor 
Warner  of  Michigan  asks  an  amendment 
of  the  passenger  rate  law.  Governor  Guild 
of  Massachusetts  urges  that  unjust  discrim- 
inations, in  other  respects  than  rates  be 
guarded  against  within  the  state.  Governor 
Hughes  also  calls  attention  to  the  need  of 
state  regulation  of  commerce  in  conjunction 
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with  inter-state  regulation  and  safe  care  of 
passengers  as  well  as  impartial  treatment 
of  shippers.  His  recommendations  as  to 
local  street  railway  conditions  in  Brooklyn 
and  New  York  have  been  widely  noticed. 
The  governors  of  Oregon,  Idaho  and  Indiana 
are  also  among  those  who  ask  their  legisla- 
tures to  create  new  railroad  commissions  or 
increase  the  powers  of  those  already  exist- 
ing— a  state  demand  along  the  line  of  the 
national  rate-making  law  of  last  year. 


Insurance 

and 
Finance. 


Governor  Hughes,  of  course, 
leads  in  proposing  enforce- 
ment of  insurance  reforms  to 
protect  the  policyholders.  Governor  Guild 
promises  many  proposed  reforms  and  asks 
that  the  state  insurance  department  be  au- 
thorized to  prepare  an  official  mortality 
table  for  Massachusetts.  Governor  Folk 
recommends  a  number  of  insurance  reforms 
for  Missouri,  among  others  a  standard  pol- 
icy. Bills  covering  insurance  evils  were 
recommended  by  the  governor  of  Michigan 
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also.  In  Massachusetts  as  well  as  Missouri 
special  legislation  against  the  bucket  shop 
is  urged.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Massachu- 
setts, Wisconsin  and  Missouri  all  have  so- 
called  "anti-trust"  recommendations  made 
by  their  governors  who  desire  closer  regu- 
lation of  corporations. 

The  governor  of  Missouri 
andPCou°rts  recommends  a  new  and  up- 
to-date  juvenile  court  law  to 
supersede  the  experimental  one  in  existence 
only  for  St.  Louis.  He  also  urges  that  the 
parole  system  of  1897  be  further  extended 
by  removing  the  age  limit  for  persons  con- 
victed of  a  felony  and  that  it  may  apply  to 
first  offenders  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
Governor  Warner  of  Michigan  recommends 
the  erection  of  a  binder-twine  manufactur- 
ing plant  at  the  state  prison  in  Jackson  and 
indorses  the  indeterminate  sentence  law  for 
convicts  which  he  says,  is  working  satisfac- 
torily. "The  penitentiary  at  Jefferson  City 
is  the  largest  single  prison  in  the  world  and 
is  practically  self-sustaining,"  says  Gover- 
nor Folk,  giving  its  record  for  the  year,  as 
well  as  of  the  Missouri  Training  School  for 
Boys  and  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  of 
the  same  state.  Governor  Hughes  urges  the 
construction  of  a  new  prison  in  New  York 
as  rapidly  as  possible  referring  to  a  forth- 
coming report  of  the  Commission  on  New 
Prisons.  He  recognizes  the  value  of  and 
need  of  perfecting  the  probation  system. 
Finally  he  directs  attention  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  county  jails  and  penitentiaries, 
urging  the  necessity  of  reform  and  of  uni- 
formity of  conditions  and  discipline  through 
state  control.  Brief  reference  is  made  by 
Governor  Stokes  to  the  work  and  needs  of 
the  Charities  and  Correction  Department  in 
New  Jersey.  Governor  Pennypacker  of 
Pennsylvania  devotes  a  few  lines  to  refuting 
recent  charges  regarding  the  amounts  of 
money  spent  on  charities  and  correction  in 
the  state  and  shows  that  about  twice  as 
much  was  appropriated  in  1905  as  in  1895. 
Long  paragraphs  (in  contrast)  are  devoted 
to  a  defense  of  the  $9,000,000  capitol. 

Particularly  does  Governor 
DilSSTEtc.    Pennypacker      endeavor      by 

citing  figures  for  1905,  to  re- 
fute recent  charges  regarding  the  small 
amounts  spent  on  insane  asylums.  Gover- 
nor Guild  shows  that  the  assumption  of  the 
care  of  the  insane  by  Massachusetts  added  a 
million  a  year  to  the  expenses  of  the  com- 
monwealth. Governor  Hughes  is  of  the 
opinion  that  there  is  "no  better  test  of  state 
administration  than  is  afforded  by  its  care 
of  the  sick,  the  feeble-minded  and  the  in- 
sane," and  promises  to  look  into  their  needs 
at  his  earliest  opportunity.  Governor  Folk 
of  Missouri  presents  financial  reports  of 
these  institutions  for  the  past  year  and  Gov- 
ernor Woodruff  of  Connecticut  urges  a  hos- 
pital for  epileptics  situated  in  conjunction 
with  a  state  institution  already  established. 
Quite   important   is   the   fact   that   at   least 


three  governors  have  taken  up  the  subject 
of  tuberculosis  in  their  messages.  Governor 
Guild  believes  the  commonwealth  should  as- 
sume general  charge  of  all  those  suffering 
from  tuberculosis.  Governor  Folk  announc- 
ed that  a  commission  appointed  by  him  ac- 
cording to  an  act  of  the  legislature  for  lo- 
cating a  sanitarium  had  located  it  at  Mount 
Vernon,  Mo.,  and  that  the  buildings  wde 
being  erected.  Among  other  things  the 
governor  of  Delaware  recommends  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commission  to  inquire  into 
the  best  means  of  dealing  with  tuberculosis. 
The  governor  of  Illinois  recommends  spend- 
ing $730,000  for  repairing  and  rebuilding 
already  overcrowded  insane  asylums; 
$365,000  for  a  home  for  epileptics  and 
$150,000  for  a  sanitarium  for  consumptives. 

Governor  Comer  of  Alabama,  urges  that 
adequate  provision  should  be  made  to  meet 
the  growing  demand  for  the  Hospitals  for  the 
Insane  and  Deaf  and  Dumb   Institutes. 

Of  the  matter  of  water  supply  several 
states  took  notice.  Governor  Hughes  called 
attention  to  the  New  York  Water  Supply 
Commission  asking  for  "a  more  comprehen- 
sive plan"  of  its  powers,  "embracing  in  a 
clearly  defined  way  the  matter  of  water 
storage  and  the  use  of  water  courses  for 
purposes  of  power."  Governor  Stokes  urges 
New  Jersey  to  secure  control  of  the  sources 
of  potable  water  supply  in  the  state,  warns 
against  further  delay  in  purifying  the  Pas- 
saic river  and  advocates  that  the  state  ac- 
quire fresh  water  lakes  and  ponds  for  recre- 
ation purposes.  Governor  Pennypacker, 
complimented  the  state  on  the  maintenance 
of  "the  purity  of  the  water  of  the  state  for 
the  protection  of  public  health,"  and  at 
the  same  time  epidemics  of  typhoid  were 
raging  in  several  cities.  He  is  especially 
proud  of  the  efficient  collection  of  statistics; 
only  one  death  occurred  from  smallpox 
in  the  state  during  the  year. 


Labor 
Reforms. 


In  the  matter  of  labor  re- 
forms the  states  seem  slowly 
to  be  awakening.  Governor 
Hughes  recommends  that  the  labor  depart- 
ment should  be  put  on  a  better  footing  and 
"provision  should  be  made  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  department  by  thoroughly 
equipping  it  for  its  work."  More  inspectors, 
specialized  work  and  graded  positions  and 
salaries  are  also  recommended.  Governor 
Pennypacker  of  Pennsylvania  remarks  that 
every  factory  "within  our  laws"  was  inspect- 
ed two  to  four  times  during  the  year  and 
takes  as  a  good  sign  the  "lessened  bulk"  of 
the  report.  Governor  Guild  of  Massachu- 
setts intimates  that  "the  increasing  demands 
for  investigation  render  the  bureau  of  sta- 
tistics of  labor  a  constant  and  properly  in- 
creasing source  of  expense."  He  also  inti- 
mates that  the  appropriation  for  the  new 
free  employment  bureau  is  quite  inadequate. 
The  Lynn  and  Brockton  boiler  explosions 
suggest  to  him  that  the  inspection  of  steam 
boilers  no  longer  be  left  to  insurance  com- 
panies alone,  as  it  now  is  when  boilers  are 
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insured,  the  state  inspectors,  in  such  in- 
stances being  prohibited  from  inspecting 
them.  Governor  Woodruff  of  Connecticut, 
urges  a  committee  to  report  on  a  practical 
employers'  liability  act,  the  consolidation  of 
the  factory  inspection  and  labor  bureau  as 
in  New  York  and  a  woman  factory  inspector. 
Governor  Folk  says  the  department  of  labor, 
mines,  factory  and  beer  inspection  in  his 
state  have  been  well-managed. 

Though  Governor  Penny- 
Pennypacker  does  not  shine 
in  most  of  his  social  and 
philanthropic  recommendations,  he  makes 
good  use  of  his  space  advocating  uniform 
divorce  laws.  This  subject — one  in  which 
states  can  especially  think  nationally — is 
taken  up  at  length  by  the  governors  of  New 
Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Del- 
aware.     New  primary  laws  or  reforms   in 


Various 
Topics. 


the  method  of  voting  are  urged  vigorously 
by  the  governors  of  Missouri,  New  York, 
Delaware  and  Connecticut,  while  the  gover- 
nor of  New  Jersey  advocates  popular  elec- 
tion of  senators  and  separation  of  national 
and  local  elections.  Both  the  governors 
of  Wisconsin  and  Missouri  call  attention  to 
the  growing  demand  for  municipal  owner- 
ship as  a  warning  to  inefficient  public  ser- 
vice corporations.  The  effort  to  control 
the  lobbyists  has  taken  definite  shape  in 
many  states.  Rhode  Island's  governor  de- 
votes almost  his  whole  message  to  ridding 
the  state  of  the  curse.  Connecticut's  gov- 
ernor follows  in  line,  Governors  Folk  of 
Missouri  and  Warner  of  Michigan,  strenu- 
ously arguing  for  the  limitation  and  elim- 
ination of  the  lobbyist.  Gambling  and  ex- 
cise reforms  are  urged  by  the  governors  of 
Missouri  and  Delaware. 


Treatment  of  tHe  Delinquent 


State  Dr.   Shirley  Bragg,  president 

Control  in  of  the  Alabama  State  Board 
Alabama.  of  Convict  Inspectors,  has 
led  for  some  time  an  agitation  for  reform 
in  the  prison  system  of  that  state.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  state  should  have  charge  of 
all  convicts  so  that  they  can  be  properly  se- 
cured and  have  the  treatment  they  deserve. 
Dr.  R.  M.  Cunningham  declares  that  the 
state  has  no  right  to  murder  a  man  by  un- 
sanitary conditions  while  he  is  serving  a 
sentence.  He  is  strongly  opposed  to  the 
county  convict  system. 

Indicting        The     Bergen     county     grand 
Ber  *en  ^Ury  at  Hackensack»  N.  J.,  re- 

Freehofders.  turned  January  4  an  indict- 
ment against  the  Board  of  Freeholders, 
charging  them  with  maintaining  a  nuisance 
and  setting  forth  that  the  Hackensack  jail 
is  being  conducted  in  an  unsanitary  man- 
ner, and  that  it  is  wholly  inadequate.  Un- 
fortunately however  the  Board  of  Freehold- 
ers charged  with  this  offense  went  out  of 
office  January  1,  and  the  new  board  organ- 
ized on  that  day  cannot  be  held  for  the  ac- 
tion of  its  predecessors. 

Dr.   Shirley  Bragg,  president 

A1Jai?ina  of  the  AlaDama  Convict 
Board,  who  has  often  valiant- 
ly condemned  the,  jail  system  of  that  state, 
does  not  mince  matters  in  a  recent  report 
to  the  governor.  "It  would  be  more  humane 
and  far  better,"  he  urges,  "to  take  the  pris- 
oner out  with  a  ring  about  his  neck  like  a 
wild  animal  than  to  confine  him  in  the  places 
we  call  jails,  that  are  reeking  with  filth  and 
disease,  and  also  with  vermin. 

"I  tell  no  secret  when  I  say  that  in  many 
jails   men   and   women   remain   for   months 


without  means  of  washing  their  faces  and 
hands. 

"If  the  state  wishes  to  kill  its  convicts,  it 
should  do  it  directly,  and  not  indirectly. 

John  G.  Wickser,  president  of 

Co^ditiois1     the   New   York   State   Prison 
Commission,  has  made  public 

a  report  of  conditions  in  the  Erie  county 
jail  as  found  by  him  after  a  personal  inspec- 
tion conducted  on  November  14. 

The  most  serious  comment  Mr.  Wickser 
makes  is  that  there  is  no  provision  for  out- 
door exercise  by  prisoners  confined  for  an 
extended  period.  He  also  finds  that  prison- 
ers of  every  degree  of  criminality  commingle 
in  the  jail  during  the  entire  period  of  their 
confinement.  He  thinks  the  association  of 
youthful  offenders  with  old-time  criminals  is 
bad  for  the  former. 

Mr.  Wickser  also  says  he  found  more  than 
half  the  prisoners  in  the  Erie  county  peni- 
tentiary with  nothing  to  do. 

The  Buffalo  Daily  News  has 
ThHoboJesa,°  called  attention  to  the  "lei- 
sure class"  which  the  tax- 
payers are  supporting  in  idleness  in  the 
penitentiary.  The  News  says:  "Erie  coun- 
ty is  supporting  a  swarm  of  bums  and  ho- 
boes at  the  county  penitentiary.  Although 
able-bodied  and  in  some  cases  willing  to 
work,  the  taxpayers  are  supporting  them  in 
idleness.  A  large  number  of  vagrants  were 
sent  down  within  a  few  weeks,  and  there  is 
ample  evidence  that  they  foregathered  in 
Buffalo  for  the  express  purpose  of  being 
sent  to  the  'pen,'  to  be  cared  for  through 
the  winter.  They  came  from  long  distances 
to  be  committed  here,  because  of  the  repu- 
tation  the  Erie  County  Penitentiary  enjoys 
as  a  place  where  the  prisoners  do  not  have 
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to  work.  Places  with  a  woodpile  or  a  rock- 
pile,  waiting  for  hoboes,  were  passed  by  for 
Buffalo  with  its  delightful  institution  where 
the  inmates  are  well  fed,  kept  in  tobacco  and 
never  any  bother  about  work. 

"At  the  present  time,  there  are  250  men 
at  the  'pen.'  Of  these,  seventy-five  find  em- 
ployment upon  shoes,  slippers,  stockings  and 
clothing  to  be  used  in  the  penitentiary  and 
the  almshouse.  About  thirty  others  are  em- 
ployed about  the  kitchen  and  yards,  prepar- 
ing meals  and  tidying  up  the  premises.  The 
■other  145,  however,  live  in  laziness.  The 
men  at  work  are  the  long-term  prisoners, 
from  three  months  to  a  year,  and  the  idlers 
are  mostly  the  short-term  men  whose  sen- 
tences range  from  thirty  to  ninety  days. 
These  are  the  drones.  They  are  largely 
bums  and  hoboes.  But  even  those  who 
would  be  glad  of  something  to  do  to  break 
the  monotony  of  life  behind  the  bars,  can- 
not get  work  because  there  is  none  for  them. 
There  is  not  even  a  wood  or  stone  pile  on 
"which  to  exercise  them.  If  there  were,  there 
would  not  be  so  many  prisoners,  because  the 
bums  and  hoboes  would  keep  away  from  a 
place  where  they  would  have  to  work." 

The  question  who  is  responsi- 

RelpSnsibie  ble  for  the  deplorable  idle- 
ness in  the  Buffalo  peniten- 
tiary is  very  frankly  met  by  Warden  Sloan. 
It  is  upon  the  board  of  supervisors  of  that 
county.  If  this  board  did  their  duty,  every 
one  of  the  prisoners  in  the  Buffalo  peniten- 
tiary would  be  at  work.  No  one  recognizes 
better  the  evils  of  prison  idleness  than 
the  warden,  but  he  cannot  make  brick  with- 
out straw.  The  supervisors  are  inferrential- 
ly  if  not  actually,  violating  the  spirit  of  the 
laws  of  the  state  which  require  prisoners  to 
work  six  days  of  the  week.  Something 
might  be  done  if  the  citizens  of  Erie  county 
would  elect  a  better  board  of  supervisors, 
but  the  only  final  remedy  is  to  take  the  pris- 
on under  state  control. 

The  City        An  intelligent  visitor  of  the 
Jail  in  city  jail   in  Seattle  who  has 

Seattle.  n0  jocai  or  sectional  preju- 
dices, complains  of  its  wretched  condition. 
It  is  described  as  a  wooden  shack.  The  in- 
mates are  thrown  together  promiscuously 
in  two  rooms.  There  is  a  small  room  where 
the  trusties  are  allowed  to  sleep  in  bunks. 
In  the  other  rooms  they  sleep  on  the  floor, 
occasionally  with  a  bundle  of  newspapers 
for  a  pillow.  Even  in  the  receiving  cells 
where  the  floor  is  concrete,  no  mattresses 
are  provided.  The  women's  cells  l\ave  ham- 
mocks of  canvas  but  there  is  no  provision 
for  exercise.  It  may  be  months  and  even 
years  before  the  new  city  hall  is  completed. 
Something  should  be  done  to  mitigate  and 
relieve  present  conditions. 

Pittsburg's      The  Juvenile   Court  Aid   So- 

Juveniie         ciety       of       Pittsburg        has 

Court  Society.    neld  itg  annual  meeting  and 

the  reports  of  the  work  for  the  year  brought 

out  so  much  of  value  that  a  voluntary  sub- 


scription to  the  funds  of  the  society  of  a 
little  over  $1,000  was  made  at  the  meeting 
by  persons  present  and  not  already  directly 
interested   in  the  work. 

The  report  of  the  probation  officer  showed 
thirty-seven  children  brought  before  the 
court  for  the  following  causes: 

Larceny    15 

Dependent j     6 

Vagrancy    4 

Disorderly  conduct   3 

Suspicious  person   3 

Violating  city  ordinance 1 

Runaway    1 

Truancy    1 

Incorrigibility    2 

Felony    , . .     1 

Preventive  Cases 86 

Total    123 

The  eighty-six  preventive  cases  were 
handled  out  of  court  and  cover  the  usual 
small   offenses. 

Journalism  has  come  to  be 
Tshummanry.a      a     distinct     feature     of     the 

best  American  reformatories 
and  prisons.  The  value  of  the  prison  pa- 
per like  the  value  of  a  paper  outside,  de- 
pends upon  how  it  is  conducted.  Shall  we 
judge  a  paper  by  the  people  who  read  it  or 
judge  people  who  read  by  the  paper  they 
take?  Whichever  way  we  decide  the  ques- 
tion, the  inmates  of  the  Elmira  Reforma- 
tory of  New  York,  judged  by  the  Summary, 
of  which  they  are  both  makers  and  readers, 
may  well  bear  comparison  with  the  best 
papers  and  the  best  readers  outside.  In- 
deed, the  late  Charles  Dudley  Warner  was 
inclined  to  think  the  Elmira  Summary  was 
a  little  better  than  most  papers  out- 
side. Instead  of  wishing  it  merely  a 
larger  circulation,  we  give  proof  of  our 
good  will  by  wishing  to  the  men  who  have 
made  it  and  all  those  who  are  to  read  it, 
eventually  a  larger  and  freer  circulation 
themselves,  in  a  spirit  of  peace  on  earth 
and  good  will  to  men. 

The  recent  report  of  the 
JoSiPi'SSL  State  Prison  of  Connecticut 
of  Prison  Labor   ^  Wethersfield>   Connecticut, 

shows  that  all  the  able-bodied  convicts  were 
regularly  employed.  The  report  contains 
these  excellent  words  in  regard  to  the  moral 
worth  of  productive  labor: 

"Steady  productive  labor,  supplemented  by 
a  varied  and  nutritious  diet,  by  adequate  li- 
brary facilities,  by  firm,  kindly  discipline 
and  by  other  helpful  agencies  is  the  best 
scheme  of  reform  yet  invented — best  for  the 
delinquent  by  supplying  him  with  a  ladder 
by  which  he  may  climb,  rung  by  rung,  back 
to  proper  social  adjustment  and  best  for  the 
taxpayer  by  lifting  a  few  hundred  weight 
from  the  economic  burden  of  crime.  No  ef- 
fective substitute  for  hard  and  intelligent 
work  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  con- 
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vict  is  likely  ever  to  be  devised  by  the  wit  of 
man,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mischief 
which  Satan  still  finds  for  idle  hands  to  do 
is  nowhere  else  so  pronounced  as  behind 
locks  and  bars.  Employment  does  not  beget 
moral  betterment,  but  unemployment  neces- 
sarily prevents  it.  Likelihood  of  reforma- 
tion ends  where  idleness  begins." 


Prison 

Reform  in 

New  Jersey. 


On  January  4th  the  New  Eng- 
land Society  of  New  Jersey 
took  up  the  subject  of  prison 
reform  in  that  state.  Addresses  were  made 
by  Mrs.  E.  E.  Williamson,  president  of  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Society;  Edwin  G. 
Adams,  of  the  Woman's  Reformatory  Com- 
mission, and  Mrs.  Florence  E.  Maybrick. 
Mrs.  Maybrick  said:    "When  this  state  takes 


control  of  a  portion  of  the  life  of  one  of  the 
citizens,  it  is  under  obligations  to  do  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  recover  him.  This 
should  be  the  ultimate  purpose  of  imprison- 
ment, and  whatever  will  accomplish  it  should 
be  applied. 

"Promiscuous  association  in  jails  and  pen- 
itentiaries is  certain  to  contaminate  persons 
who,  though  they  have  committed  one  act, 
are  not  familiar  with  methods  and  courses 
of  habitual  lawbreakers.  The  acquaintances 
made  in  jails  seriously  deprave  a  person  on 
release.  He  comes  in  contact  constantly  with 
some  of  the  worst  of  his  fellow  ex-prisoners, 
some  of  whom  delight  to  pull  him  down.  If 
they  cannot  do  this,  they  keep  him  in  con- 
stant fear  of  the  revelations  of  the  past,, 
which  he  is  trying  to  live  down." 


Treatment   of  Tuberculosis 


Compulsory  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  is  one 
Notification  in  of  the  latest  cities  to  adopt 
Scotland.  methods  of  compulsory  tuber- 
culosis registration.  For  nearly  eight  years 
the  town  council  has  been  considering  ways 
and  means  of  treatment  of  the  disease  and 
with  the  decision  for  compulsory  notification 
100  beds  were  set  aside  in  Colinton  Hospital 
for  bad  cases.  The  Scottish  American  in 
commenting  on  the  new  resolution  says  that 
whether  the  afflicted  agree  to  go  to  the  hos- 
pital or  not  the  home  conditions  of  every 
case  notified  are  to  be  inquired  into,  though 
care  is  to  be  taken  that  the  inquiry  shall 
be  as  little  inquisitorial  as  possible. 


St.  Louis       The      newly     organized     St. 

SReHef  off r  Louis  Society  for  the  Relief 
Consumptives,  of  Consumptives  is  making 
an  aggressive  fight  against  the  disease  in 
that  city.  Edward  F.  Goltra,  the  president, 
says:  "We  propose  to  institute  personal  in- 
spection of  patients,  to  have  nurses  visit  the 
cases  to  instruct  patients  in  'home  treat- 
ment,' and  when  necessary  to  aid  them  un- 
til they  can  help  themselves." 

Already  the  society  has  a  visiting  nurse 
and  a  volunteer  visitor  at  work.  Later  it 
proposes  to  form  classes  on  the  same  plan 
that  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Pratt  of  Boston  is  fol- 
lowing. For  two  months  past  exhibits  of 
model  sick  rooms  for  advanced  cases  and 
model  tents  for  incipient  cases,  have  been 
shown  in  a  window  of  one  of  the  leading 
stores. 

Aside  from  its  regular  work,  the  society 
has  just  published  the  first  number  of  "Re- 
lief," a  sixteen-page  journal  of  local  news 
and  general  information  on  the  subject  of 
the  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  The  society 
was  organized  by  Dr.  Louis  M.  Warfield  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  tuberculosis  clinic  of  the 


City  Health  Department,  and  R.  J.  Newton. 
Its   officers  are: 

Edward  F.  Goltra,  president;  John  F. 
Shepley,  treasurer;  R.  J.  Newton,  secretary, 
and  Dr.  William  Porter,  medical  director. 
The  offices  are  at  625  Locust  street. 

State  After  months  of  search  and 

Sanatorium      negotiation   the    State   Board 

for  Iowa.         Qf    Control    0f    Iowa    has    SG. 

cured  a  site  for  the  new  Tuberculosis  Sana- 
torium near  Iowa  City.  A  farm  of  200  acres 
has  been  purchased  and  plans  for  the  pro- 
posed building  are  now  under  way. 

The  appropriation  of  $50,000  by  the  last 
legislature  became  available  July  1  ,1906^ 
and  since  that  time  it  is  said  that  the  Board 
of  Control  has  visited  and  inspected  150  dif- 
ferent sites.  One  of  the  considerations  de- 
termining the  present  selection  was  the 
proximity  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  which 
will  afford  expert  medical  co-operation.  It 
is  reported  that  the  institution  will  be  open- 
ed on  July  1,  1907. 

Proposed  After  a  year's  campaign  for 
Tuberculosis  a  tuberculosis  hospital,  the 
cambrfdge"  prospects  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  an  institution  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  are  good.  The  matter  has  been  un- 
der consideration  since  January,  1906. 
Mayor  Thurston  suggested  such  a  hospital 
in  his  inaugural  address;  later,  several 
largely-attended  meetings  of  physicians  and 
citizens  were  held  in  the  mayor's  office,  and 
in  February  a  petition  from  the  Cambridge 
Anti-Tuberculosis  Association,  giving  in  de- 
tail statistics  of  cases  in  the  city  during  the 
past  few  years,  and  setting  forth  the  good 
to  be  accomplished  by  a  scientific  treatment 
of  many  cases,  now  not  adequately  cared  for, 
materially  strengthened  the  position  of  the 
projectors  of  the  hospital. 


Treatment  of  Tuberculosis 
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Recently  the  mayor,  acting  with  a  com- 
mittee of  five  representative  physicians, 
submitted  the  draft  of  a  proposed  ordinance 
covering  in  detail  the  establishment  of  such 
a  hospital.  A  branch  committee  from  both 
branches  of  the  City  Council  has  recommend- 
ed that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  City 
Council,  and  as  it  is  known  that  city  officials 
and  the  public  generally  desire  the  pro- 
posed hospital  as  a  safeguard  to  the  health 
of  the  citizens,  its  establishment  is  to  be 
expected. 


disease  the  public  will  be  induced  to  pay 
greater  attention  to  sanitary  and  hygienic 
rules,  and  thus  help  to  combat  its  spread. 
The  museum,  by  means  of  pictures,  shows 
the  symptoms  of  tuberculosis  in  every  form, 
and  also  the  means  adopted  by  medical  sci- 
ence to  check  them.  It  is  intended  to  be  a 
traveling  exhibition,  and  will  be  taken 
through  all  the  large  centers  of  population 
in  Germany,  while  a  series  of  explanatory 
lectures  will  be  delivered  wherever  it  makes 
a  halt. 


For  the        With  ex-Governor  William  L. 

?ubercu°osi°ff    DouSlas  as  sponsor,  a  society 

in  Brockton,  for  the  prevention  of  tuber- 
culosis has  been  founded  in  Brockton,  Mass. 
The  movement  is  the  result  of  an  investi- 
gation recently  made  by  Mr.  Douglas  into 
the  causes  of  death  among  the  employes  of 
his  factories.  It  was  found  that  one-third 
of  the  deaths  were  due  to  tuberculosis. 

As  the  first  step  ex-Governor  Douglas 
posted  notices  of  warning  in  all  his  factories. 

The  notice  asks  every  employe  who  has 
•the  slightest  symptoms  of  the  disease  to  be 
examined  at  once  by  the  factory  physician, 
who  will  work  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Pratt 
of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and 
if  any  indication  of  a  lung  weakness  is  found 
the  employe  will  be  placed  under  the  treat- 
ment of  Dr.  Pratt. 

Mr.  Douglas  gave  $1,000  to  start  the  work. 
The  officers  of  the  organization  are:  Mrs. 
B.  B.  Russell,  president;  Herbert  L.  Tink- 
Tiam,  secretary  and  treasurer;  Dr.  F.  J.  Rip- 
ley, medical  director;  Mayor  Frederick  O. 
Bradford,  Mrs.  F.  O.  Bradford,  Miss  M. 
Sylvia  Donaldson,  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Crooker, 
Fred  B.  Howard  and  E.  F.  Robinson,  ad- 
visory board. 

German         Consul    Schumann   of   Mainz 

Tuberculosis     reports  that  the  city  of  Darm- 
riuseum.        stadt  has  opene(i  a  mUseum 

devoted  entirely  to  tuberculosis.    It  is  hoped 
that  by  assembling  evidence    touching    the 


For  the  With  the  organization  of  the 

tKSSSSSI  Society  for  the  Prevention 
in  Columbus,  and  Cure  of  Tuberculosis 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  a  systematic  campaign 
against  the  disease  has  commenced.  A 
clean  city  league  will  be  organized 
among  the  school  children,  a  lecture 
course  will  be  arranged  in  connection  with 
the  educational  work  to  be  carried  on  in 
churches  and  settlements,  and  an  added  ef- 
fort will  be  made  for  a  more  adequate  in- 
spection of  homes  and  workshops.  The  of- 
ficers elected  were:  Mrs.  Samuel  Black, 
president;  Dr.  Henry  C.  Taylor,  Mrs.  Gros- 
venor  Hutchins  and  W.  O.  Thompson,  vice 
presidents;  Mrs.  Luke  G.  Byrne,  secretary; 
Miss  Lucille  Joyce,  recording  secretary; 
Foster  Copeland,  treasurer.  Dr.  C.  G.  Probst 
will  be  medical  adviser. 


Consumptives'  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Aid  Society,  Consumptives'  Aid  Society  of 
Hartford.  Hartford,  Conn.,  the  following 
officers  for  1907  were  elected:  president, 
Philander  C.  Royce;  vice-president,  Rev. 
Rockwell  Potter;  second  vice-president,  Mrs. 
F.  A.  Brackett;  secretary,  Dr.  Henry  F. 
Stoll;  treasurer,  Ernest  Walker  Smith; 
executive  committee,  Philander  C.  Royce, 
Ernest  Walker  Smith,  Dr.  Henry  F.  Stoll, 
George  G.  Williams,  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Kane 
and  Rev.  Dr.  John  Coleman  Adams. 


The  Trend  of  THings 


The  fourth  instalment  of  Leroy  Scott's 
serial,  To  Him  Who  Hath,  appears  in  the 
January  Munsey.  In  a  general  way  it  pre- 
sents the  problems  that  face  a  man  on  his 
release  from  prison,  the  cumulating  down- 
ward push  that  society  often  gives  him.  In 
this  case  the  hero,  David  Aldrich,  has  all 
the  downward  force  of  society  exerted 
against  him  without  being  a  criminal  him- 
self. The  circumstances  are  peculiar  with- 
out being  any  the  less  forceful.  Aldrich 
suffers  four  years  of  imprisonment  to  save 
the  good  name  of  his  dead  friend,  the  Rev. 
Philip  Morton,  who  had  built  up  an  institu- 
tional mission  in  the  slums.      Morton  was 


blackmailed  by  a  woman  and  had  taken  the 
funds  of  a  charity  to  put  her  off.  Aldrich 
discovered  the  facts  after  his  death — but  in 
such  a  way  that  the  guilt  was  fixed  on  him- 
self and  he  determined  to  shield  the  name 
of  Morton  and  the  reputation  and  work  of 
St.  Christopher's. 

On  his  release  Aldrich  tries  again  and 
again  to  secure  work.  He  is  refused, 
or  after  a  few  days'  employment  is 
discharged  as  a  "jail  bird."  Meanwhile  he 
has  fallen  in  with  a  boy  who  steals  and  a 
young  woman  who  also  steals.  Harder  and 
harder  are  the  blows  that  society  delivers 
on  the  supposed  convict;  sickness  comes.   No 
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sooner  does  he  obtain  a  miserable  job  than 
it  is  lost  to  him.  Even  St.  Christopher's, 
which  he  suffered  to  save,  turns  against 
him;  the  girl  he  loves,  Miss  Chambers,  is 
against  him  also.  Finally  in  sheer  despera- 
tion his  will  breaks  and  he  consents  to  ac- 
company the  girl  who  steals,  Kate  Morgan, 
on  one  of  her  expeditions.  Hardly  has  he 
entered  the  house  than  his  conscience  saves 
him.  But  it  is  too  late  to  prevent  discovery. 
It  chances  to  be  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Allen, 
his  rival  for  the  love  of  Miss  Chambers. 
Allen  finds  him,  does  not  believe  when  he 
says  he  has  not  stolen,  and,  in  a  struggle 
brought  on  by  the  appearance  of  Kate,  is 
stunned. 

The  bitterness  that  came  to  David's  heart 
is  expressed  by  Mr.  Scott  forcefully.  "His 
passion  was  not  alone  in  his  own  behalf;  it 
was  in  behalf  of  the  thousands  of  others 
who  had  made  asimilar  struggle,  and  to 
whom  the  world  had  similarly  denied  the 
privilege  of  honesty.  Starved  and  hopeless! 
Why?  Because  he  could  not  work?  Be- 
cause there  was  no  work?  Because  the 
world  had  decided  that  the  moral  develop- 
ment of  such  as  he  required  further  punish- 
ment? No.  Because  the  rich,  powerful 
world  was  afraid! — afraid  for  its  dollars! 
Because  if  he  were  taken  in,  given  a  chance 
to  live  honestly,  he  might  steal  a  bolt  of 
cloth,  or  a  coat,  or  a  vase,  or  a  saw!  A  bolt 
of  cloth  again  a  human  life,  begging  to  live! 
A  coat  against  a  human  soul,  agonizing  to  be 
honest!  Cloths  and  coats  mean  dollars — 
mean  carriages,  and  diamonds,  and  wines. 
Cloths  and  coats  must  be  guarded.  But 
the  human  life?     The  human  soul?" 

Thus  when  he  left  Allen's  house  David 
stood  for  a  moment  before  St.  Christopher's, 
where  Morton's  name  gleamed  as  a  memorial 
on  the  stained  glass  door.  "His  resentment 
culminated  in  a  wild  impulse.  His  right 
hand  clutched  one  of  the  bricks  on  which 
it  rested  and  he  took  a  step  forward.  The 
brick  crashed  through  Morton's  glowing 
name." 


"Half  a  million  men,  women  and  children 
killed  or  crippled  as  a  direct  result  of  the  oc- 
cupations in  which  they  are  engaged."  It's 
a  big  bill  that  the  laborers  of  this  country 
are  paying  to  industry,  and  yet  it  is  not 
wholely  surprising  when  the  risks  that  sur- 
round the  laborer  are  known.  In  Every- 
body's for  February,  Arthur  B.  Reeve  dis- 
cusses this  subject  of  accidents  in  industry 
in  an  article  entitled  Our  Industrial  Jugger- 
naut. Mr.  Reeve  concludes  "that  the  only 
measures  that  will  prove  adequate  are  not 
remedial,  but  preventive.  Not  until  em- 
ployers are  willing  to  spend  money  neces- 
sary for  providing  proper  safeguards  for 
their  men;  not  until  contractors  have  ceased 
to  say,  as  one  in  New  York  said  recently: 
'It  is  cheaper  not  to  protect  the  men — plenty 
more  where  they  came  from!' — not  until  we 
realize  that  in  our  disregard  for  human  life 


we  are  consciously  or  unconsciously  fast  ap- 
proaching the  callousness  of  the  Orient,  will 
the  wanton  slaughter  cease." 


Our  Railways'  Annual  Slaughter,  by 
Charles  Warne  Batting  in  the  Van  Norden 
Magazine  for  January  is  an  example  of  some 
of  the  good  things  in  the  magazines  of  lesser 
note  that  are  springing  up  during  the  wave 
of  national  prosperity.  Says  Mr.  Batting: 
"On  the  death  roll  of  the  railroads  it  is  the 
employe's  name  that  predominates.  There 
were  3,718  employes  killed  in  the  year  end- 
ing March  31st,  1906,  and  since  there  are 
1,382,196  employes  of  railways  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  seen  that  one  out  of  every  371.7 
was  killed.  During  the  same  year  49,266 
employes  were  injured,  which  means  one 
out  of  every  28.  This,  in  plainer  words, 
tells  that  the  railroad  service  is  so  hazardous 
under  present  lack  of  federal  regulation 
that  a  man  who  enters  it  stands  one  chance 
in  28  of  being  injured,  and  one  chance  in 
371.7  of  being  killed.  This  risk  of  mortal- 
ity is  almost  as  great  as  if  he  bared  his 
breast  to  the  bullets  of  modern  warfare, 
and,  indeed,  if  the  war  with  Spain  be  taken 
as  an  example  it  is  quite  probable  that  he 
would  have  stood  a  better  chance  of  life  and 
freedom  from  injury  by  entering  the  army 
than  by  entering  the  railroad  service." 


During  the  coming  year  Ben  B.  Lindsey, 
judge  of  the  County  Court  of  Denver,  who  is 
best  known  there  as  the  "jedge  of  the  kids" 
court,"  but  is  also  a  leader  in  independent 
politics  in  his  state,  will  write  in  the  Amer- 
ican Magazine  some  of  his  experiences  with 
bad  boys,  also  with  bad  men.  The  first  is 
to  be  entitled  The  Honor  of  a  Kid.  Miss  Ida 
M.  Tarbell  will  continue  to  tell  of  The  Tariff 
in  Our  Times  and  show  how  were  laid  the 
foundations  of  many  of  the  social  conditions 
that  now  confront  us.  Brand  Whitlock,  the 
reform  mayor  of  Toledo,  will  publish  The 
Diary  of  a  Mayor,  in  the  same  magazine, 
telling  how  he  has  attempted  a  government 
for  the  common  good.  Lincoln  Steffens  will 
follow  political  events,  Ray  Stannard  Baker 
economic,  Edwin  Lef&vre,  financial.  Joseph- 
ine Daskam  Bacon  will  write  articles  on  the 
Servant  Question  and  writers  like  William 
Allen  White,  Arthur  Train  and  Eugene 
Wood  will  pursue  subjects  that  show  the 
trend  of  things  in  the  social  field. 


In  McClure's  for  1907  Samuel  Hopkins 
Adams  will  contribute  more  work  on  the 
subject  he  has  made  his  specialty — the  pub- 
lic health.  The  first  deals  with  the  munici- 
pal dairy  farm  experiment  at  Rochester.  C. 
P.  Connolly  will  continue  his  remarkable 
Story  of  Montana,  which  shows  a  certain 
brand  of  social  conditions  in  the  making,  as 
will  Burton  J.  Hendrick  with  life  insurance. 


The  Trend  of  Th 
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Ray    Stannard    Baker    will    discuss    railway- 
ownership  "which  lies  at  the  heart  of  mod- 
ern commercial  oppression." 
*     *     * 

In  the  February  number  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  will  appear  an  article  by  Miss  Mary 
Applewhite  Bacon  on  The  Problem  of  the 
Southern  Cotton  Mill.  William  H.  Allen, 
general  agent  of  the  New  York  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  will 
write  in  the  March  issue  on  Efficiency  in 
Making  Bequests.  Among  other  articles 
promised  for  1907  is  a  first  hand  study  of 
the  immigrant  woman  in  American  life  by 
Frances  A.  Kellor,  general  director  of  the 
Inter-Municipal  Committee  on  Household 
Research. 

Among  other  papers  scheduled  for  publi- 
cation are:  The  Amusement  Park  by  Roland 
Lynde  Hartt;    The  Criminaloid  by  Edward 


A.  Ross  ;  The  Measure  of  Greatness  by  N 
Shaler. 


The  Living  Church,  published  by  the 
Young  Churchman  Publishing  Co.,  of  Mil- 
waukee, announces  a  series  of  articles  on 
Christian  social  betterment  for  the  coming 
year.  The  titles  of  some  of  the  papers  are: 
The  Social  Settlement,  The  Associated  Char, 
ities,  The  Social  Mission  in  the  Public 
School,  The  Christian   Social   Parish. 


While  the  North  American  Review  does 
not  promise  anything  by  title  for  1907,  it 
does  engage  fortnightly  to  cover  topics  of 
"political,  social,  literary  and  human  inter- 
est." More  than  that  the  daily  paragraphs 
from  the  pen  of  Col.  Harvey  afford  a  point 
of  view  which  is  strikingly  distinctive. 


Notes 


C.  0.  8.  Conference,  New  York. — At  the 
monthly  conference  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society  of  New  York,  held  on 
January  15,  Clarence  E.  Meleney,  assistant 
superintendent  of  public  schools  spoke  of 
the  causes  of  truancy.  He  said  that  from 
an  enrollment  of  600,000  pupils  in  New  York 
city,  according  to  the  latest  figures,  some 
9,000  are  truants.  And  of  these  only  699 
were  committed  to  the  truant  school  as  in- 
corrigible. Mr.  Meleney  added  that  a  large 
number  of  the  truants  should  have  been 
charged  to  corporate  and  parochial  schools. 

The  causes  of  truancy  he  classified  in 
three  groups — conditions  of  home,  the  chil- 
dren and  the  school — and  the  remedy  he  be- 
lieved lay  in  special  classes  in  the  schools 
and  an  extension  of  the  age  of  attendance  to 
eighteen. 

Other  speakers  were  Edgar  S.  Barney, 
principal  of  the  Hebrew  Technical  Institute, 
who  told  of  the  practical  influences  that 
have  resulted  from  the  institute's  work,  and 
Mrs.  P.  J.  O'Connell,  superintendent  of  the 
Employment  Alliance,  who  spoke  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  securing  employment  for  public 
school  graduates. 

Mr.  Bijur,  Vice-President  of  United  Hebrew 
Charities,  New  York. — A  resignation  of  im- 
portance was  forwarded  the  United  Hebrew 
Charities  of  New  York  this  week.  Nathan 
Bijur,  for  so  many  years  vice-president,  has 
resigned  his  office  in  order  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  the  furthering  of  the  new  Feder- 
ation of  Contributors  to  Jewish  Commercial 
Institutions.  Edgar  J.  Nathan,  who  has 
for  many  years  been  a  director  of  the  chari- 
ties, was  elected  vice-president  in  Mr.  Bijur'3 
place. 

Child  Labor  Discussed  in  the  Churches. — 
The   National   Child   Labor   Committee   has 


sent  out  requests  to  some  10,000  clergymen, 
selected  from  every  state  in  the  union,  ask- 
ing that  the  subject  of  child  labor  as  a  na-  i 
tional  evil  be  presented  in  their  pulpits 
either  on  Saturday,  January  26,  or  Sunday, 
January  27.  Co-operating  with  the  national 
committee  in  the  request  are  twenty-nine 
of  the  most  prominent  clergymen  of  New 
York  City,  who  say  that  "we  believe  it  is 
an  imperative  duty  of  the  church  every- 
where to  discuss  social  questions  where  the 
moral  consequences  are  so  serious  as  in 
the  case  of  the  premature  employment  of 
children." 

Death  of  Josiah  Flynt  Willard — Josiah 
Flynt  Willard,  better  known  as  "Josiah 
Flynt,"  the  author  of  Tramping  with  Tramps, 
died  in  Chicago  on  January  21.  Mr.  Willard's 
knowledge  of  the  laboring  class,  gained 
through  actual  experiences  as  a  wanderer 
in  many  lands,  was  portrayed  in  numerous 
magazine  stories  and  books,  the  most  import- 
ant of  which  are:  Tramping  with  Tramps, 
Powers  that  Prey,  written  in  collaboration 
with  Francis  Walton;  Notes  of  an  Itinerant 
Policeman,  The  World  of  Graft,  The  Little 
Brother  and  The  Rise  of  Ruderick  Clowd. 
Mr.  Willard  was  thirty-eight  years  of  age. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Berlin  in  1895. 

New  Hospital  for  New  York's  East  Side. — 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  Federation  of 
Galician  and  Bucovinean  Jews  in  America 
a  new  hospital  is  shortly  to  be  provided  on 
the  lower  East  Side.  The  federation  has  ob- 
tained the  four-story  brick  dwelling  houses 
at  138  and  140  Second  street  for  $50,000. 
They  will  be  changed  into  what  will  be 
known  as  the  Mount  Moriah  Hospital.  More 
than  thirty  beds  are  to  be  maintained,  and 
the  hospital  will  be  free  to  persons  of  all 
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races  and  creeds.  A  free  dispensary  will  be 
a  feature.  Reuben  Auerbach  of  156  Essex 
street  is  the  president  of  the  federation. 

Nebraska  State  Conference  Officers. — The 
officers  of  the  State  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction  of  Nebraska  for  1907  are  as 
follows:  President,  Rev.  Joseph  Reusing, 
West  Point;  first  vice-president,  Stephen  P. 
Morris  of  Omaha;  second  vice-president,  Dr. 
P.  C.  Johnson  of  Lancaster;  treasurer,  John 
Davis  of  Lincoln;  secretary,  Joel  A.  Piper  of 
Lincoln;  executive  committee,  Mrs.  O.  Cor- 
bin  of  Tecumseh;  Dean  G.  W.  Beecher  of 
Omaha,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Clemens  of  Fremont, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Tibbetts  of  Beatrice,  Mrs.  M. 
R.  Morgan  of  Alma,  and  B.  D.  Hayward  of 
Kearney. 

Working  Home  for  Blind  Men,  Philadel- 
phia.— Corporation  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Working  Home  for  Blind  Men,  No.  3518  Lan- 
caster avenue,  Philadelphia,  at  their  thirty- 
third  annual  meeting,  elected  the  following 
officers:  President,  Caleb  J.  Milne;  vice- 
presidents,  E.  P.  Borden  and  Theodore  H. 
Morris;  treasurer,  Alter  Megear;  secretary, 
Charles  D.  Norton;  managers,  I.  Layton; 
register,  Carroll  B.  Williams;  superintend- 
ent, George  W.  Hunt. 

During  the  year  41,414  8-12  dozen  brooms 
were  manufactured,  1,731  yards  of  rag  car- 
pet woven  and  1,318  chairs  recaned.  The 
sales  amounted  to  $93,515.34,  $27,101.37  was 
paid  to  blind  workmen  for  wages  and  458*4 
tons  of  broom  corn  used  in  manufacture. 

Council  of  Jewish  Women,  New  York. — 
The  Year  Book  of  the  New  York  section  of 
the  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  a  large  part 
of  which  is  given  over  to  the  president's  re- 
port for  the  year  1906,  shows  an  interesting 
list  of  activities;  the  most  recent  addition 
to   its   regular   work    being    the    Lakeview 

Employment    Exchange. 

Address  all  communications  to  Miss  Helen  M.  Kelsey, 
Editor  Employment  Exchange  of  Charities  and  The 
Commons,  Room  535, 156  Fifth  Avenue.  Kindly  enclose 
postage  if  a  reply  is  desired. 

HTHE  Editor  has  lately  had,  amone  others,  requests  for 
1  men  and  women  to  fill  such  positions  as  are  outlined 
below.  Present  members  of  the  Exchange  are  for  one 
reason  or  another  ineligible,  <">r  do  not  eare  to  consider 
them  :  and  correspondence  with  others  is  invited. 

1.  Secretary  for  organization  interested  in  public 
school  reform.  College  graduate  preferred.  Salary 
$1000  to  $2000. 

2.  College  woman  with  business  ability,  interest  in 
statistic*,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  book  keeping, 
who  is  not  over  thirty-five  years  of  age,  as  secretary  of 
financial  department  of  organization. 

3  Jewess  as  Matron,  who  is  canable  of  supervising  a 
country  institution  of  boys  from  18  to  21  yeirs. 

THK  Editor  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Employers 
A   who  would  like  to  know  more  of  the  workers  men- 
tioned hHow  : 

•MAN  who  his  acted  as  House  Mother  wishes 
opportunity  to  continue  such  work  in  connection 
with  some  religious  society. 


Home  for  Wayward  Girls,  which  has  just 
completed  its  first  year  and  has  been  of  ser- 
vice to  thirty-two  girls  of  whom  over  twenty 
were   unmarried    mothers. 

The  committee  on  immigration  shows  a 
record  of  3,740  women  and  girls  who  have 
been  helped  in  various  ways. 

In  order  to  carry  on  the  present  work  and 
to  add  new  fields  in  the  care  of  the  indigent 
blind  and  to  extend  the  work  of  the  commit- 
tee on  immigrant  aid,  the  council  has  issued 
an  appeal  for  $5,000.  At  present  the  coun- 
cil maintains  four  religious  schools,  a  reli- 
gious instructor  at  the  Children's  Hospital 
on  Randall's  Island,  at  the  State  Reforma- 
tory for  Women  at  Bedford,  and  at  the  In- 
dustrial School  for  Girls  at  Hudson.  In  ad- 
dition it  has  an  agent  at  Ellis  Island,  and 
another  for  friendly  visiting  and  care  for 
wayward  girls  and  the  recently  added  agent 
for  visiting  the  indigent  blind. 


THE  SPECIAL  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU 
FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Maintained  by  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of 

New  York  City,  seeks  employment  for  the 

following  men : 

A  gray-haired  bookkeeper  who  has  splendid 
references.  He  is  painstaking,  trustworthy,  and 
gentlemanly  ;  and  able  to  do  a  reasonable  day's 
work. 

A  man.  36  years  old,  who  has  held  satisfactor- 
ily a  responsible  clerical  position  with  one  em- 
ployer for  twenty  years.  Failing  vision  required 
him  to  give  up  this  work.  He  is  not  blind,  but 
cannot  read.  He  has  an  invalid  sister,  a  wife, 
and  five  children  to  support.  Could  act  as  door- 
man or  hallman. 

A  man,  aged  44,  who  became  partially  para- 
lyzed when  five  years  old.  He  has  wryneck,  an 
impediment  in  his  speech,  and  only  partial  use 
of  one  arm  and  hand.  Suitable  for  work  in 
stable,  as  watchman. 

Address  inquiries  to 

CLARENCE   H.    MARK,   Agent 

105  East  22d  Street  New  York  City 


BEAUFORT 
N.  C. 


INLET  INN, 

MISS  EMMA  STANSBURY  WINES,  Proprietor 

'T'IRED  charity  workers  can  have  a  month's  agree- 
A  able  winter  outing  in  the  south  for  sixty  dollars, 
including  transportation  and  return  (from  New  York 
City)     Write  for  descriptive  circular. 


w 


M 


\N   of   experience  in  Charity  Organization  work 
wishes  position  as  General  Secretary. 


The  Beth  Israel  Hospital 

TRAINING    SCHOOL    FOR    NURSES, 

offers  a  two  years'  course  in  the  study  of  nursing  to 
women  from  81  to  33  years  of  age,  with  High  School 
education.  An  allowance  of  $7.00  and  $10. OO 
per  month  is  made  for  uniforms  and  books. 
For  information  address 

Superintendent  School  of  Nurses, 

BETH     ISRAEL     HOSPITAL, 

Cherry  Street,  New  York  City. 
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Social  Forces 

A  Foreword  FortnigfHtly  by  tHe  Editor 


POVERTY :      PANTOCRACY 

The  Independent  of  January  17,  contains  a  striking  and  ambitious  article 
entitled  Poverty :  Its  Cause  and  Cure.  The  article  is  introduced  by  the  following 
editorial  note : 

Several  months  ago  students  of  social  science  were  surprised  by  the  appearance 
of  a  large  and  comprehensive  work,  entitled  The  Economy  of  Happiness,  from  an 
unknown  author,  expounding  an  original  theory  of  human  society  and  advocating  rad- 
ical methods  for  its  future  development.  Amid  the  present  flood  of  literature  of' 
social  reform,  well  intentioned  but  mostly  half  thought  out  and  loosely  written,  this 
book  was  distinguished  by  its  thorough  analysis  of  the  factors  involved,  and  especially 
for  the  scrupulous  care  taken  by  the  author  to  define  all  the  terms  he  used.  A  long 
review  of  The  Economy  of  Happiness  will  be  found  in  the  Independent  for  October  4. 
In  the  following  article  the  author  applies  his  theory  and  method  to  the  question 
of  poverty.  Mr.  MacKaye  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and  a  technological  chemist  by 
profession. 

The  article  is  so  concise  as  to  be  scarcely  more  than  a  skeleton  notwithstand- 
ing its  length  of  ten  pages,  and  therefore  no  brief  digest  can  do  it  justice.  It 
attempts  to  answer  the  three  searching  questions :  What  is  Poverty  ?  What  Causes 
Poverty?  and  What  Will  Cure  Poverty? 

Concerning  the  answer  to  the  first  two  questions  it  is  only  necessary  to  say 
that  the  orthodox  economic  law  of  diminishing  returns  and  the  law  of  Malthus 
are  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  radical  reformer.  The  author  holds  that  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  Malthus  may  be  suspended,  and  that  the  law  of  increasing 
returns  may  be  transformed  from  a  curse  into  a  blessing,  and  he  conveys  as 
practicable  a  scheme  of  substantial  equality  in  the  distribution  of  wealth. 

We  are,  however,  chiefly  concerned  with  the  definite  proposals  which  in  the 
author's  view,  together  constitute  a  cure  of  poverty.  The  name  which  is  given 
collectively  to  those  policies  is  pantocracy,  a  term  defined  as  signifying  the  rule 
of  the  conduct  of  all  in  the  interest  of  all,  and  intended  to  denote  any  policy 
which  employs  the  means  of  science  or  common  sense  to  attain  the  end  of  utility — 
the  happiness  of  humanity. 

The  eight  sections  of  this  policy  as  applied  to  the  United  States  are : 

(1)  Acquisition  by  the  government  of  all  public  utilities. 

(2)  Organization   of  a  department  of   distribution. 

(3)  Organization  of  a  national   labor   exchange. 

(4)  Organization  of  an  inspection  bureau,  the  function  of  which  should  be  to  fix 
the  standard  to  which  commodities  must  conform,  and  to  see  that  they  conform  to 
them. 
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(5)  Replacement  of  the  antagonism  of  interest  in  the  present  policy  of  production 
by  an  identity  of  interest,  a  policy  fully  illustrated  by  the  author  and  involving  among 
other  things  hiring  by  the  government  of  two  classes  of  employes  (1)  wage  earners 
(2)   directors  or  managers. 

(6)  Experimental  laboratories  for  the  development  of  improved  machinery. 

(7)  Government  insurance,  preferably  compulsory,  for  all  adult  persons  of  the  com- 
munity. 

(8)  Reform  of  the  educational  system. 

Several  of  the  features  of  pantocracy  as  thus  outlined  are  already  either 
under  favorable  consideration,  or,  at  least  in  their  beginnings,  in  actual  operation. 
Whether  the  evolution  which  the  author  desires  will  be  promoted  by  the  sharper 
definition  of  a  policy  which  will  appear  revolutionary  to  many  of  those  who 
heartily  favor  particular  changes  may  be  doubted.  One  such  correspondent  sums 
up  his  own  impressions  of  a  careful  study  of  the  article  as  follows : 

To  me,  it  seems  that  his  exposition  of  the  causes  of  poverty  is  much  more  logical 
than  his  plan  for  its  abolishment  is  practicable.  Where  his  propositions  are  work- 
able they  seem  to  me  only  present  methods  under  different  names,  and  where  he  is 
really  original  it  strikes  me  they  will  not  "go." 

INCOME   AND    RELIEF    MEASURES 

Underlying  and  enfolding  all  other  influences  for  good  in  human  society 
are  (i)  those  which  favor  the  making  of  the  home  and  the  protection  of  child- 
hood and  (2)  those  which  insure  the  income.  There  is  some  danger  that  social 
workers  and  philanthropists,  in  their  zeal  for  particular  movements  which  fall 
within  the  first  of  these  two  groups  of  influences,  may  overlook  the  close  relation 
between  the  two  groups,  i.  e.,  between  income  and  the  ends  which  social  workers 
have  in  view. 

It  is  natural,  when  there  is  obvious  distress,  to  found  a  relief  society;  when 
there  are  orphans,  to  found  an  asylum;  when  children  are  neglected  because 
their  mothers  are  at  work,  to  found  a  day  nursery;  when  there  is  drunkenness, 
to  found  a  temperance  society;  when  there  are  deaths  and  injuries  from  in- 
dustrial accidents,  to  found  an  insurance  society;  when  there  is  tuberculosis,  to 
organize  an  association  for  its  prevention;  when  children  are  employed  at  a 
premature  age  and  in  injurious  occupations,  to  create  a  child-labor  committee; 
and  when  the  waste  from  injudicious  almsgiving,  and  unco-ordinated  charitable 
efforts  is  realized,  to  create  a  charity  organization  society.  These  things  are 
natural  and  they  are  right.  The  danger  does  not  lie  in  founding  and  prosecuting 
these  beneficent  enterprises  but  in  forgetting  why  they  exist  and  in  overlooking 
their  limitations.  If  there  is  lack  of  necessary  income,  or  if  there  is  inefficiency 
in  the  expenditure  of  income,  then  there  will  be  distress:  sickness  and  accident, 
widowhood  and  orphanage  for  which  there  is  no  provision,  child  labor  and  woman 
labor  which  is  destructive,  and  an  unending  and  constantly  augmenting  demand 
for  various  kinds  of  relief  measures. 

Whether  orphan  asylums,  free  dispensaries,  relief  societies,  day  nurseries, 
and  other  substitutes  for  normal  home  life  and  self-support  from  earned  income, 
are  to  be  condemned  or  justified  depends  upon  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  con- 
ducted and  the  end  for  which  they  are  in  fact  working.  If  they  are  allowed  to 
crystallize  into  permanent  institutions  which  enable  employers  to  throw  a  definite 
part  of  their  labor  upon  philanthropy,  if,  as  a  result  of  the  existence  of  charitable 
institutions,  men  do  in  fact  work  for  lower  wages  and  women  longer  hours,  if 
a  relief  fund  becomes  a  substitute  for  compensation  for  injuries  incident  to  the 
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industry,  then  they  are  to  be  condemned.  If  however  any  charitable  agency 
is  contributing  to  the  public  knowledge  concerning  existing  social  facts,  if  it 
is  honestly  and  persistently  working  for  its  own  extinction  and  for  the  extinction 
of  all  present  relief  measures  by  the  creation  of  conditions  in  which  these  par 
ticular  forms  of  relief  at  least  will  be  unnecessary,  then  it  may  be  justified,  and 
it  may  actually  be  earning  that  appreciation  which  an  easy-going  public  is  so  apt 
to  give  to  anything  which  calls  itself  charity. 

It  is  reported  that  the  managers  of  day  nurseries  have  recently  been  urged 
to  keep  open  later  in  the  evening,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  mothers  of  the  chil- 
dren need  to  work  later.  We  do  not  know  whether  women  who  patronize  day 
nurseries  are  really  required  to  work  longer  than  formerly.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  inquire.  As  they  are  not  organized  into  trade  unions,  and  are  mainly 
not  employed  in  factories  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor, 
perhaps  the  managers  of  day  nurseries  are  in  better  position  than  any  others  to 
make  the  inquiry.  It  is  a  fair  test  as  to  the  class  in  which  the  nurseries  belong. 
If  they  promptly  acquiesce  in  the  opportunity  to  "do  a  greater  amount  of  good," 
make  the  greater  need  the  basis  for  a  new  appeal  for  funds,  and  thus  tacitly 
encourage  the  lengthening  of  hours,  they  are  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  line.  If, 
however,  when  they  find  that  the  facts  warrant  it,  they  sound  an  emphatic  note 
of  warning,  if  they  give  proper  aid  and  encouragement  to  some  reasonable  plan 
for  counteracting  the  dangerous  tendency,  then  even  though,  for  the  time  being, 
they  do  lengthen  their  hours  to  correspond  to  the  de  facto  working  hours  of  the 
mothers,  they  will  be  on  the  right  side. 

A  year  or  so  ago  there  was  much  discussion  of  underfed  children,  and  it 
was  proposed  that  meals  should  be  supplied  in  the  schools.  We  have  developed 
on  a  limited  scale  a  system  of  school  nurses,  and,  on  a  larger  scale,  in  several 
cities,  a  system  of  medical  inspection  in  the  schools,  not  merely  to  detect  contagious 
disease,  but  also  to  discover  any  remediable  physical  defects.  It  is  now  seriously 
proposed  that  besides  inspecting  physicians,  and  instructive  nurses,  we  should 
have  as  a  definite  part  of  the  educational  administration  system  a  sort  of  social 
secretary,  a  friendly  visitor,  or,  perhaps,  if  these  are  hackneyed  terms,  it  will  be 
more  accurately  descriptive  to  say,  an  educational  scout.  As  to  what  the  precise 
functions  of  this  new  member  of  the  working  force  of  the  public  school  system  are, 
there  is  as  yet  no  agreement,  but  among  the  problems  which  have  been 
suggested  as  falling  within  her  province,  are  those  of  the  poverty  of  parents, 
intermittent  attendance,  employment  of  graduates,  and  the  study  of  industrial 
conditions  in  the  community,  with  a  view  to  effecting  any  necessary  changes  in 
the  curriculum  to  adapt  it  to  those  conditions.  There  is  an  undoubted  demand 
that  the  public  school  should  become  more  vocational  in  character.  How  can 
this  be  accomplished  if  the  making  of  the  curriculum  remains  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  superintendent,  principal,  and  teacher  whose  training,  experience,  and 
interests  center  exclusively  in  the  class  room?  One  superintendent  says  frankly 
that  he  is  fitted  to  select  teachers,  and  to  maintain  general  discipline,  but  that 
he  is  not  fitted  to  observe  developments  and  tendencies  in  the  community 
outside  the  school  or  to  reach  conclusions  as  to  what  changes,  if  any,  are  needed  to 
meet  its  demands. 

It  is  easy  to  express  impatience  with  such  a  confession,  and  many 
educators  will  doubtless  be  ready  enough  to  declare  that  if  the  superintendent 
is  not  fit  to  do  this  he  would  better  resign.  We  are  not  sure  that  the  feeling 
which  the  superintendent  expresses  is  by  any  means  so  rare  as  is  its  frank  ex- 
pression, or  that  the  remedy  is  resignation.     On  the  contrary  the  remedy  may  be 
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precisely  that  which  is  suggested,  the  appointment,  in  the  superintendent's  office, 
or  as  a  part  of  his  staff,  of  the  expert  who  will  aid  him  in  making  the  schools 
perform  their  social  function,  as  the  physician  and  nurse  help  him  on  the  side  of 
the  physical  needs  of  his  pupils.  Responsibility,  under  the  boards  of  education, 
rests  with  the  superintendents  and  teachers,  but  if  they  are  overburdened,  it  may 
be  that  progress  lies  in  further  specialization,  and  that  there  is  a  place  for  those 
who,  as  a  part  of  the  educational  system,  will  be  primarily  charged  with  the 
duty  of  constructive  criticism,  with  the  study  of  the  present  home  life,  and  of  the 
prospective  industrial  life  of  the  pupils,  in  order  that  the  fruits  of  this  study  may 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  present  teaching  in  the  schools.  There  are  those  who 
believe  that  these  problems  are  so  preponderatingly  related  to  health  and  to 
physical  defects  that  a  moderate  enlargement  of  the  work  of  the  instructive  nurses 
would  accomplish  the  object  in  view  and  others  who  think  that  they  are  so  related 
to  regularity  of  attendance  that  an  increase  in  the  number  of  attendance  officers 
and  the  appointment  of  women  to  these  positions  would  serve  the  purpose,  while 
still  others  insist  that  teachers  themselves  should  have  time  and  inclination  and 
ability  to  know  all  that  the  schools  need  to  know  about  the  home  life  of  the  pupils, 
and  their  probable  future  careers,  and  that  no  innovations  are  necessary  except 
to  reduce  the  average  size  of  the  classes,  and  to  train  the  teachers  in  sociological 
as  well  as  pedagogical  methods  and  principles. 

We  are  not  now  concerned  with  conclusions  on  these  interesting  questions.  We 
are  concerned  only  with  applying  to  them  the  same  test  which  we  have  proposed 
as  applicable  to  relief  measures. 

What  is  the  end  in  view,  in  propositions  for  medical  inspectors,  school  nurses, 
and  visitors?  Is  it  the  making  of  self-reliant  citizens,  or  the  permanent  estab- 
lishment of  some  external  device,  some  governmental  mechanism,  as  a  substitute 
for  individual  and  parental  responsibility?  Are  they  to  contribute  to  the  weak- 
ness or  to  the  strength  of  individuals?  Are  they  to  be  experimental  in  spirit 
or  routine,  educational  or  mechanical,  radical  or  palliative?  Are  they  to  work 
for  their  own  extinction  through  the  gradual  diffusion  among  all  citizens  of  the 
very  elementary  knowledge,  and  the  very  modest  sense  of  responsibility,  the 
existence  of  which  at  the  present  time  would  make  them  unnecessary?  It  is 
on  the  answer  to  such  questions  as  these  that  the  justification  for  such  extensions 
of  the  educational  system  as  we  have  been  considering  depends.  An  earnest  and 
sincere  desire  for  a  knowledge  of  facts  which  are  still  unknown,  finds  its  natural 
complement  in  a  democratic  faith  that,  with  such  knowledge  gained  and  dis- 
seminated among  all  men,  efficient  citizenship  may  justly  be  expected  eventually 
to  take  the  place  of  the  emergency  relief  measures.  No  doubt  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  on  a  higher  plane  for  new  experiment,  and  new  forms  of  relief,  which 
will,  in  turn,  deserve  to  be  justified  or  condemned  according  as  they  make  men 
more  independent,  self-reliant,  and  efficient — which  does  not  of  course  necessarily 
mean  unsocial,  unco-operative  and  selfish.  The  question  with  which  we  started 
recurs:  Would  an  assured  income  and  reasonable  efficiency  in  its  expenditure 
make  unnecessary  these  exceptional  features  of  a  school  system,  as  they  might 
make  relief  measures  unnecessary,  and  if  so,  is  it  not  of  prime  importance  to 
find  out  how  to  bring  an  end  to  insufficient  and  irregular  incomes,  and  to  those 
kinds  of  ignorance  and  inefficiency  which  prevent  a  right  use  of  income? 
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GHuehesr  The    firSt    international    ex" 

on  industrial  position  of  safety  devices 
Accidents.  ancj  industrial  hygiene  was 
opened  on  January  28,  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Social  Service  with  a  sub- 
scription dinner  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 
The  central  figure  of  the  dinner  was 
Governor  Charles  E.  Hughes,  whose 
speech  admirably  expressed  the  new  feel- 
ing regarding  the  social  cost  of  indus- 
trial accidents.     Said  Governor  Hughes: 

We  shudder  at  the  thought  of  the  carnage 
of  war,  but  we  give  too  little  attention  to 
the  perils  of  our  industrial  army  and  to  the 
useless  sacrifice  of  life  and  productive  effici- 
ency which  is  the  result  of  preventable  acci- 
dents in  industry.  We  are  lacking  in  suffi- 
cient data  to  state  with  exactitude  the  num- 
ber of  the  victims,  but  such  statistics  as  are 
at  hand  permit  appalling  inferences. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  so-called 
industrial  accidents  in  the  United  States 
amount  to  over  500,000  in  a  year.  Whether 
or  not  this  be  accurate,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  alarming  extent  of  the  casu- 
alties of  peace,  and  the  same  humane  senti- 
ment which  has  found  expression  in  efforts 
to  prevent  war  and  to  mitigate  its  horrors 
should  compel  the  adoption  of  all  practicable 
measures  to  safeguard  our  industrial  labor- 
ers. 

It  is  a  shocking  thought  that  the  wage 
earners  of  the  country  who  by  their  daily 
toil  make  possible  the  industrial  prestige 
of  which  we  boast,  should  be  subjected 
through  ignorance  or  indifference  to  unnec- 
essary peril.  The  interests  of  labor  are  the 
interests  of  all  the  people,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  wage  earner  in  the  security  of 
his  life  and  health  by  every  practicable 
means  is  one  of  the  most  sacred  trusts  of 
society.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  that 
this  obligation  should  voluntarily  be  recog- 
nized, and  that  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  better  the  lot  of  industrial  employes  by 
making  the  conditions  of  their  labor  decent, 
wholesome,  and  safe. 

We  are  fortunate  in  that  we  are  to  con- 
sider not  simply  an  evil  but  a  remedy.  It  is 
proposed  to  deal  with  the  matter  in  a  prac- 
tical way.     It  is  proposed  to  provide  a  place 
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where  safety  appliances  can  be  exhibited, 
where  new  inventions  can  be  tested,  where 
the  opportunity  will  be  afforded  both  to  em- 
ployers and  employes  and  to  the  general 
public  to  examine  and  study  devices  for  pro- 
tection; in  short,  through  exposition  to  in- 
sure a  sound  basis  for  the  voluntary  or  en- 
forced adoption  of  practicable  measures  of 
security.  We  may  congratulate  ourselves 
upon  this  auspicious  beginning,  and  I  desire 
to  express  the  hope  that  the  movement  will 
lead  to  the  establishment  upon  a  secure 
foundation  of  a  Museum  of  Safety  and  In- 
dustrial Hygiene  which  will  stand  unrivaled 
in  the  world. 

Carroll  D.  Wright  attended  the  dinner 
as  the  special  representative  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  in  his  address  said  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  public  to  study  all  appli- 
ances which  might  be  used  voluntarily  or 
under  compulsion  of  law  to  reduce  the 
"annual  slaughter  and  disfigurement  of 
the.  innocents."  Dr.  Strong,  president  of 
the  institute ,  read  the  letter  from  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  which  appears  elsewhere 
in  this  issue.  A  large  number  of  dis- 
tinguished guests  attended. 

The  exposition  which  this  dinner 
opened  will  be  held  until  February  12  in 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory and  shows  many  photographs  and 
models  of  machinery  with  safety  ap- 
pliances added,  as  well  as  means  for  pro- 
tecting the  health  of  workmen  in  fac- 
tories and  mines.  Admission  is  free 
and  the  exposition  is  to  be  open  evenings 
and  Sundays  with  an  illustrated  lecture. 
The  institute  hopes  to  make  the  exposi- 
tion permanent. 


The  William  Pryor  Letchworth 

Letchworth     has    presented    New    York 
state    with    a    magnificent 
park — and  best  of  all  he  has  presented  it 
in  such  a  way  as  to  safeguard  it  effect- 
ually from  the  commercialism  which  dog- 
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ged  the  gift  even  into  the  state  legislature 
seeking  some  manner  in  which  it  could 
convert  to  its  own  uses  the  "water  power" 
of  what  was  intended  as  a  splendid  park. 
Mr.  Letchworth  insisted  that  the  property 
should  pass  to  the  state  as  a  trust.  Under 
cover  of  misrepresentation  the  "power" 
interests  sought  to  prevent  the  gift  in 
this  way  or  to  have  it  made  in  some  other 
way. 

In  the  upper  part  of  New  York  state 
there  is  a  company  called  the  Genesee 
River  Company,  by  the  terms  of  whose 
charter  is  conferred  by  the  state  the 
right  to  acquire  by  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings land  within  the  state  for  the 
erection  of  power  houses  and  the  right 
to  use  the  water  flowing  through  the 
land  for  commercial  purposes.  Had  the 
Letchworth  property  passed  to  the  state 
in  a  different  manner  such  proceedings 
would  have  been  comparatively  simple. 
But  under  the  deed  of  trust  it  will  be 
almost  impossible  to  institute  them  suc- 
cessfully. 

Thus  the  state  receives  a  park  of  rare 
beauty  of  which  Governor  Hughes  has 
said  that  it  "cannot  fail  to  contribute  to 
the  advantage  and  enjoyment  of  the  peo- 
ple." Approximately  the  estate  consists 
of  one  thousand  acres  situated  in  the 
town  of  Genesee  Falls,  Wyoming  county, 
and  the  town  of  Portage,  Livingston 
county,  where  Mr.  Letchworth  now  re- 
sides. He  has  given  it  as  a  public  reser- 
vation subject  to  his  life  use  and  tenancy 
and  his  right  to  make  changes  and  im- 
provements thereon. 

The  Massa-     The    monthly    bulletins    of 
stCahteSeBoaSrd     the  State  Board  of  Health 
of  Health.      0f     Massachusetts     afford 
interesting     reading,     particularly     with 
reference   to   the   campaign   against   im- 
pure foods  and  patent  medicines. 

A  recent  bulletin  reports  the  examina- 
tion of  684  samples  of  foods  and  drugs, 
507  of  which  were  found  to  be  of  good 
quality  and  177  adulterated  or  varying 
from  the  legal  standard.  It  is  signi- 
ficant, perhaps,  that  of  328  samples  of 
milk  examined,  195  were  right,  and  133 
were  wrong.  Of  twenty-eight  samples 
of  ale  examined,  all  were  right.  From 
this  one  may  not  argue  that  ale  is  better 
than  milk  for  children,  but  it  seems  con- 


clusive that  one  may  know  better  what 
he  is  getting  when  he  asks  for  ale  than 
when  he  asks  for  milk. 

The  board  gives,  in  a  very  frank  way, 
the  names  of  those  against  whom  con- 
victions were  secured,  with  the  place 
of  sale  and  the  character  of  the  article 
sold.  In  November  there  were  twenty- 
five  convictions,  in  October  thirty-two 
and  in  September  twenty-two.  Milk,  in 
the  cases  of  conviction,  again  comes  in 
the  majority.  Of  the  preparations  adver- 
tised in  November  as  unsalable,  except 
upon  prescription,  three  are  manu- 
factured by  John  Wyeth  &  Bro.,  Inc., 
two  by  Mulford  and  one  by  C.  Kilgore, 
New  York. 

The  board  has  been  making  an  ex- 
tensive inspection  of  small  slaughter- 
houses in  the  state.  Among  the  reports 
are  many  showing  such  unsatisfactory 
conditions,  as  these: 

There  is  no  drainage,  but  the  offal  is  cart- 
ed away  to  hogs  or  buried.  The  place  is  ex- 
ceedingly dirty,  and  the  floor  is  covered  to 
the  depth  of  two  inches  with  accumulated 
filth. 

The  slaughter-house  is  a  dilapidated  old 
building,  thirty-eight  by  twenty  feet,  with  a 
rough  floor.  In  the  cellar  beneath,  and  else- 
where on  the  premises,  are  kept  hogs,  which 
are  fed  on  swill.  Back  of  the  slaughter- 
house is  a  brook,  which  receives  the  drain- 
age of  the  place.  The  floor  of  the  slaughter- 
house is  covered  with  dried  blood,  manure 
and  other  dirt,  and  in  the  corners  are  old 
rags,  papers  and  discarded  tools. 

The  Massachusetts  experience  calls 
to  mind  the  investigation  of  local  slaugh- 
ter houses  carried  on  several  years  ago 
in  Michigan  as  result  of  a  woman's  club 
movement  led  by  the  Rev.  Caroline  Bart- 
lett  Crane.  The  impression  that  the  cen- 
tralization of  the  packing  industry  in 
Chicago  is  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment of  unsanitary  practices  is  rather 
wide  of  the  mark. 

Playground  The  first  annual  meeting 
to  BeeeHe!d  in  of  the  Playground  Associa- 
Chicago.  tion  of  America  will  be  held 
in  Chicago  on  June  20,  21  and  22  next. 
All  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  South  Park 
system  are  members  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Playground  Associa- 
tion, and  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
show  the  system  working  at  its  highest 
efficiency.     The  first  evening  there  will 
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be  an  exhibition  of  the  working  of  the 
electrically  lighted  playgrounds  and  fie'd 
houses  at  night.  The  next  afternoon  will 
be  given  to  an  exhibition  of  the  working 
of  a  South  Park  playground  and  an  ad- 
joining municipal  playground  by  day,  and 
Saturday  morning  there  will  be  a  set  ex- 
hibition of  the  games,  selected  by  an  ex- 
pert committee,  as  those  best  adapted  for 
playground  uses.  There  will  be  twenty 
or  more  rings  of  children  playing  the 
kindergarten  games  which  seem  best 
suited  to  playgrounds,  games  for  older 
girls,  and  finally  the  best  games  that  can 
be  selected  from  the  entire  country  for 
older  boys.  These  will  include,  of  course, 
basket-ball,  volley-ball,  indoor-base-ball, 
long-ball,  etc. 

The  meetings  will  be  held  in  one  of  the 
field  houses  where  will  be  exhibited  charts 
and  maps  showing  the  extent  of  the  play- 
ground movement  in  America,  and 
models  of  typical  playgrounds  in  New 
York,  Boston  and  Chicago.  The  follow- 
ing program  will  be  presented: 

President's  Address,  Importance  of  Play; 
The  Play  Spirit,  by  Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick. 

Relation  of  Playgrounds  to  Juvenile  De- 
linquency, by  Judge  Lindsey. 

Playgrounds  in  the  Prevention  of  Tuber- 
culosis, by  Dr.  Favill,  head  of  the  Tuberculo- 
sis Hospital,  Chicago. 

Relation  of  Playgrounds  to  Good  Citizen- 
ship, by  Joseph  Lee,  vice-president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Civic  Association. 

Sportsmanship  in  Games,  by  Francis  Ta- 
bor, head  of  Boys  Club,  New  York  city. 

Organized  Play  in  the  Country  and  Coun- 
try Village,  by  Myron  Scudder,  principal  of 
New  Paltz  Normal  School. 

The  School  Recreation  Centers  of  New 
York,  by  Seth  T.  Stewart,  district  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  New  York. 

A  Curriculum  of  Games  in  the  School,  by 
Dr.  G.  E.  Johnson,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

Progress  of  the  Year  in  Germany,  by  Sadie 
American,  secretary  of  Jewish  Women's 
Council. 

Discussion:  Should  the  municipal  play- 
grounds be  controlled  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion? 

Public  Recreation  and  Social  Morality,  by 
Jane  Addams  of  Hull  House,  Chicago. 

The  Field  Houses  of  Chicago  and  Their 
Possibilities,  by  Mary  McDowell,  University 
Settlement,  Chicago. 

The  Small  Parks  of  Chicago,  by  the  su- 
perintendent, J.  Frank  Foster. 

Play  and  Education,  by  Elmer  Ellsworth 
Brown,  commissioner  of  education. 

Play  for  Adolescents,  by  Dr.  G.  Stanley 
Hall,  president  of  Clark  University. 


Promotion  of  Play  in  Germany,  by  E.  von 
Schenckendorf,  organizer  and  chairman  of 
the  Central  Games  Committee  of  Germany. 

The  Spirit  of  Sportsmanship  in  England, 
by  the  Earl  of  Meath,  president  of  the  Lon- 
don Playing  Fields   Association. 

Progress  of  the  Year  in  America,  by  Dr. 
H.  S.  Curtis,  secretary  of  the  Playground  As- 
sociation of  America. 

The  association  has  been  asked  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Jamestown  exposition 
to  organize  a  playground  exhibition  to 
be  one  of  the  special  features  at  the  fair. 
If  an  exhibition,  consisting  of  play- 
ground games,  mounted  pictures  of  the 
playground  systems  of  America,  models 
of  typical  playgrounds  in  great  cities, 
biograph  pictures  of  playground  activi- 
ties and  illustrated  lectures  on  the  move- 
ment, could  be  given  at  Jamestown,  it 
would  be  seen  by  thousands  from  the 
South,  where  the  need  is  at  present  most 
urgent,  and  might  lead  to  many  begin- 
nings. 

The  secretary,  Henry  S.  Curtis,  is  at 
present  in  receipt  of  a  number  of  re- 
quests from  Southern  cities  for  lectures 
on  playgrounds  and  the  time  is  evidently 
ripe  for  agitation  there,  but  in  most  cases 
the  lecture  would  be  given  under  the  aus- 
pices of  a  woman's  club  or  charitable 
association  of  limited  means,  which  could 
afford  to  pay  only  a  part  of  the  expenses 
of  a  lecturer.  The  Playground  Associa- 
tion is  now  trying  to  raise  $5,000  in  or- 
der to  enter  these  new  fields. 

Massachusetts'  .*The  Gazette  of  the  Free 
Employment  Employment  Offices  of 
offices.  Massachusetts  proposes  to 
tell  semi-monthly  of  the  routine  of  these 
offices  and  of  the  demand  for  work  from 
both  sides  of  the  line.  At  present  there 
is  only  the  Boston  office,  and  no  more 
can  be  established  until  an  appropriation 
larger  than  $5,000  per  year  is  made.  The 
Boston  office  was  opened  in  December. 
The  registration  for  positions  and  the 
positions  offered  in  the  first  sixteen  days 
were:  Males,  4,500  and  1,379;  females, 
1,255  and  484;  applications  for  help  by 
employers,  1,410,  calling  for  2,959  per- 
sons. Thus  a  fraction  over  fifty  per  cent 
of  those  applying  was  called  for,  but 
only  thirty-two  per  cent  of  them  were  fit- 
ted for  the  position.  The  Gazette  does  not 
report  the  number  of  engagements  made. 
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There  are  being  developed  certain  prac- 
tical schemes  which  promise  to  make  the 
offices  of  wider  effect  than  was  at  first 
contemplated.  One  of  these  is  in  co- 
operation with  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, to  ascertain  the  amount  of  farm 
labor  likely  to  be  needed  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1907.  Another  is  with  the  com- 
missioner of  immigration,  in  the  hope  of 
drawing  immigrants  to  places  where  they 
are  needed  and  away  from  the  over- 
crowded sections  of  Boston  and  other 
cities.  Another  is  with  the  overseers  of 
the  poor,  to  see  if  they  have  on  their 
lists  people  who  could  accept  employ- 
ment if  it  were  offered. 

An  interesting  observation  has  been 
made  that  almost  without  exception  em- 
ployers outside  of  Boston  are  willing  to 
pay  transportation  for  those  accepting 
positions.  The  calls  from  employers  are 
thus  far  for  experienced  electricians ; 
workers  on  surgical  and  dental  instru- 
ments, commercial  stationers,  cloth  in- 
spectors, jewelry  manufacturers,  house- 
workers,  messenger  boys,  engineers,  ma- 
chinists, girls  in  cracker  factories  and  in 
factories  making  nets,  seines  and  twines, 
press  clipping,  and  mailing  wOrk. 

The  press  generally  favors  the  scheme, 
but  one  Boston  paper  says  that  by  fur- 
nishing money  to  establish  a  free  employ- 
ment office,  the  state  is  employing  a  legal 
subterfuge  to  get  around  a  constitutional 
limitation.  There  is,  of  course,  opposi- 
tion from  Boston's  fake  or  questionable 
private  bureaus  and  from  those  of  a  bet- 
ter class,  but  it  cannot  manifest  itself 
in  any  practical  way. 

Preventive  work  as  the  di- 

Juvenlle  Court  ,  ,  ,,  e    ,1 

Co-operation,  rect  outgrowth  of  the  ju- 
venile court  is  developing 
rapidly  in  Chicago.  The  relation  be- 
tween juvenile  delinquency  and  city  con- 
ditions is  more  and  more  clearly  recog- 
nized. One  juvenile  protective  league, 
in  which  the  public  school  principals, 
church  workers,  and  settlement  people  of 
South  Halsted  street  and  vicinity  are  in- 
terested, has  recently  secured  the  co- 
operation of  the  organized  saloonkeepers 
in  an  effort  to  restrict  the  sale  of  liquor 
to  minors.  This  league  has  helped  to 
rally  and  bring  to  bear  neighborhood 
sentiment  for  the  establishment  of  a  small 


park  in  the  congested  area  of  the  Ninth 
Ward. 

Through  the  work  of  some  of  the  vol- 
unteer probation  officers  many  of  the  wo- 
men's clubs  have  organized  local  com- 
mittees to  stand  behind  and  co-operate 
with  the  juvenile  court  officers.  The 
great  advantage  of  dealing  with  cases 
outside  the  court,  and  preventing  them 
from  reaching  the  court,  is  being  urged. 

Agitation  is  also  being  carried  on  for 
devising  some  way  in  which  public  money 
may  be  given  to  mothers  of  dependent 
children  to  care  for  them  in  the  home, 
thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  sending 
them  to  institutions.  It  is  desired  to  keep 
the  children  in  the  home  and  with  the 
mother  if  careful  investigation  shows 
that  both  are  satisfactory.  Effort  will  be 
made  to  secure  funds  from  private 
sources  for  such  mothers.  It  is  remem- 
bered that  the  public  maintenance  of  the 
probation  system  in  the  Chicago  juvenile 
court  came  about  through  first  paying  the 
salaries  of  probation  officers  from  private 
funds.  A  similar  argument  is  advanced 
in  some  quarters  with  respect  to  this 
special  form  of  relief. 

The  North=  On  June  12,  1907,  the  Na- 
weNatjj"nai   e    tional  Conference  of  Char- 

conference.  fties  ancj  Correction  is  to 
meet  at  Minneapolis.  This  is  the  third 
time  in  its  history  of  thirty-three  years 
that  the  conference  has  met  in  the 
Northwest.  It  met  in  1882  at  Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin,  and  in  1886  at  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota.  In  those  days,  the 
Northwest  was  a  pioneer  country, 
sparsely  settled  and  having  still  to 
meet  the  problems  of  a  new  com- 
munity. In  the  twenty-five  years 
since  the  Madison  meeting,  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  region  has  changed. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  then  barren  land 
are  now  under  cultivation,  and  hundreds 
of  villages  and  small  cities  have  grown 
up  from  nothing  to  very  considerable 
communities.  The  problems  of  to-day 
are  not  those  of  twenty-five  years  ago, 
and  it  is  full  time  for  the  conference  to 
bring  the  benefit  of  its  presence  to  this 
growing  section  through  a  week's  session 
in  Minneapolis. 

Preparations  are  well  under  way  for 
the  June  meeting.     President  Butler  and 
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Secretary  Johnson  were  in  the  city  for  a 
few  days  in  November,  and  spoke  at  the 
first  meeting  for  the  organization  ot 
the  local  committee.  Since  then  the  lo- 
cal work  has  been  fully  organized,  and 
the  following  committees  have  been  ap- 
pointed: Executive,  invitation,  reception, 
halls,  transportation,  press  and  publicity, 
badges,  pulpit  supply,  and  membership 
and  correspondence.   - 

Mayor  J.  C.  Haynes  has  accepted  the 
chairmanship  of  the  committee  on  invi- 
tations and  he  will  issue  a  personal  in- 
vitation to  the  mayors  and  city  officials 
of  all  the  important  cities  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Governor  John  A. 
Johnson,  who  attended  the  Philadelphia 
conference,  has  accepted  membership  on 
this  committee  and  he  will  write  to  the 
governors  of  all  the  states,  urging  them 
to  attend  the  Minneapolis  conference  in 
person  and  to  appoint  official  delegates. 

The  general  passenger  agents  of  two 
important  railway  lines  have  accepted 
membership  on  the  transportation  com- 
mittee, and  they  are  pledged  to  endeavor 
to  secure  the  lowest  possible  rates  and 
the  most  favorable  time  limits  for  all  del- 
egates to  the  conference. 

Representatives  of  the  local  committee, 
and  conference  officers  have  spoken  be- 
fore a  number  of  western  state  confer- 
ences with  the  result  that  large  delega- 
tions from  surrounding  states  are  ex- 
pected in  Minneapolis  in  June. 

Jewish  The  National  Jewish  Hos- 
ConIEmptiv°ers,  pital  for  Consumptives  at 
Denver.  Denver  aims  to  be  a  model 
institution  of  its  kind.  It  directs  special 
attention  to  the  care  of  convalescents  and 
provision  for  the  maintenance  of  those 
who  no  longer  needing  hospital  treat- 
ment, still  require  the  stimulating  cli- 
mate of  Colorado.  A  regular  feature  of 
the  hospital  treatment  is  the  employment 
of  patients  in  occupations  suitable  to 
their  health  and  more  stimulating  to 
speedy  recovery  than  idleness. 

Since  the  hospital  accepts  patients 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  it  must 
necessarily  draw  its  financial  support  in 
the  same  manner.  In  order  to  assist 
the  hospital  in  carrying  out  its  far-reach- 
ing plans  for  extension  and  improvement, 
wide  publicity  is  being  given  to  the  work 
being  done.     Some  of  the  recent  addi- 


tions are  a  pavilion  built  by  the  Guggen- 
heim family  costing  $35,000  and  a  syna- 
gogue built  by  Adolph  Lewisohn  costing 
$5,000 ;  a  woman's  pavilion  is  nearing 
completion  and  it  will  accommodate  sixty 
additional  patients.  P.  S.  Grabfelder  of 
Philadelphia  is  president;  Alfred  Muller 
of  Denver  is  secretary  and  Benjamin 
Altheimer  of  St.  Louis  is  treasurer. 
Local  communities  are  formed  in  vari- 
ous cities;  in  New  York,  Ignatius  Rice 
is  chairman  and  Mrs.  I.  M.  Appel  finan- 
cial secretary. 

Practicability     Ex-Govemor  W.   L.   DoUg- 

Eamei?  las  of  Massachusetts,  who, 
insurance.  as  president  of  the  People's 
Savings  Bank  of  Brockton,  sees  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  wage  earners'  life  insurance 
scheme  now  before  the  state  legislature, 
has  offered  a  guaranteed  fund  of  $25,000 
and  more  if  necessary,  to  demonstrate  the 
practicability  of  the  plan.  Mr.  Douglas 
has  recently  enrolled  himself  as  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Insurance  League, 
which  is  in  direct  charge  of  the  measure. 
The  leaders  of  the  insurance  league  know 
of  other  public-spirited  men  who  will 
guarantee  funds  for  carrying  out  the 
experiment  in  various  places. 

The  Massachusetts  Civic  League  has 
adopted  the  measure  as  one  worthy  of  its 
best  support  and  it  is  now  issuing  to  its 
members  literature  describing  the  plan 
and  asking  for  their  co-operation. 

Tuberculosis      ]?*  ™°OJS  B1°ard  °f  P.Vb: 

in  Illinois      he  Charities   has   compiled 

institutions.      &   census   q£  tuberculosis   in 

the  twenty  state  institutions  under  its 
supervision.  Among  a  grand  total  of 
17,382  inmates,  1,125  or  6.47  per  cent 
present  advanced,  curable  or  suspected 
cases. 

The  prisons  and  reformatories  show  a 
smaller  per  cent  than  one  might  expect, 
especially  as  the  number  of  "suspected" 
cases  is  more  than  half  of  the  total.  The 
two  state  prisons  have  1.25  per  cent  of 
tuberculosis  convicts,  but  there  are  only 
five  "advanced"  and  eight  curable  cases, 
the  remaining  nineteen  being  suspected. 

The  boys'  school  at  St.  Charles,  shows 
a  very  high  per  cent,  .75,  but  only  three 
of  the  total  of  fifteen,  are  positive  cases, 
twelve  being  suspected. 

As  is  usually  the  case,  the  institutions 
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for  the  mentally  affected  show  the  largest 
proportion  of  consumptives,  1,048  cases 
among  10,577  inmates,  or  9.96  per  cent, 
being  reported.  The  hospitals  for  insane 
have  per  cents  varying  from  1.02  at  Jack- 
sonville, to  6.18  at  Watertown.  The 
asylum  for  incurable  insane  has  2.3  per 
cent,  but  twenty-three  of  the  forty-two 
cases  enumerated  are  suspects.  The 
other  seven  institutions — schools  for  deaf 
and  blind,  soldiers'  orphans,  soldiers, 
soldiers'  widows — have  very  few  cases ; 
only  nine  among  2,719  inmates  or  .3  per 
cent  and  one  third  of  these  are  suspects. 

The  institution  which  appears  specially 
infected  and  which  brings  the  per  cent 
of  the  whole  institution  population  to  a 
number  that  seems  alarming,  is  the  school 
for  feeble  minded.  If  the  figures  shown 
are  accurate,  it  is  indeed  high  time  for 
the  state  to  take  radical  measures.  Out 
of  a  population  of  1,252,  it  is  reported 
that  798  or  63.74  per  cent  are  infected. 
Three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  of  these 
are  curable  and  advanced  cases,  and  an- 
other three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  are 
suspects.  If  we  leave  this  institution  out 
of  consideration  we  find  the  following: 
Total  of  suspected,  curable  or  advanced 
cases  of  consumption,  two  per  cent  of  the 
institution's  population  positive  cases, 
ignoring  suspects,  about  one  per  cent, 
or  165  in  a  population  of  16,130. 

The  percentage  of  positive  cases  by 
classes  of  institutions,  ignoring  the  Lin- 
coln School,  is  as  follows :  In  hospitals 
for  insane,  1.4;  in  penal  institutions,  .6; 
in  all  other  institutions,  .26. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  more 
definitely  what  degree  of  suspicion  at- 
tends on  the  "suspects" ;  whether  they 
exhibit  a  suspicious  temperature,  have  a 
characteristic  cough  or  whether  there  is 
any  scientific  foundation  for  classifying 
them  among  the  tubercular.  However, 
the  conditions  at  the  Lincoln  school  are 
bad  enough,  even  should  all  these  "sus- 
picions" be  unfounded. 

"Light  in      Elsewhere    is    printed    en- 
Egyptian       tire     the     remarkable     ad- 
Darkness."        dress      delivered      by      Miss 

Helen  Keller  before  the  public  meeting, 
the  past  fortnight  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind.  It  was 
hard   to   tell    the    seeing    from    the    un- 


seeing speakers,  so  active  were  the  lat- 
ter. Dr.  David  H.  Greer,  as  presiding 
officer  introduced  Edwin  Grasse,  the 
blind  violinist,  who  was  followed  by  Dr. 
Robert  C.  Moore,  secretary  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Home  Teaching  Society  and 
Free  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind, 
whose  father  invented  the  "Jensen" 
type  which  with  the  Braille  and  the  New 
York  point  are  the  principal  systems  for 
the  blind.  Eben  P.  Morford,'  the  well- 
known  blind  state  commissioner  for  the 
blind  and  superintendent  of  the  Indus- 
trial Home  for  Blind  Men  in  Brooklyn, 
spoke  and  illustrated  his  remarks,  by 
stereopticon  and  moving  pictures.  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott  followed  with  an  effect- 
ive appeal  for  assistance.  Then  came 
Miss  Keller — accompanied  by  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Graham  Bell  who  in  answer  to  her 
telegram  "I  need  you"  had  hurried 
from  Washington.  Phrase  by  phrase 
Miss  Keller  spoke  while  Dr.  Bell  re- 
peated it  loudly  for  the  audience.  The 
speech  is  quite  as  wonderful  as  the  per- 
formance of  delivering  it.  Its  deep  intro- 
spection and  wide  perspective  are  as 
forcible  as  the  fact  of  its  possibility  is  a 
crowning  achievement  of  science  and 
patience.  An  exhibition  in  the  Astor 
Gallery  followed  at  which  many  of  the 
activities  of  the  blind  were  shown  by  the 
blind  themselves. 

Tke  Fine  System 

Samuel  J.  Barrows 

Governor  AVarfield  of  Maryland  com- 
plains that  much  of  his  time  is  taken 
up  by  cases,  generally  trivial  in  their 
character,  of  persons  who  have  been  sent 
to  jail  by  police  magistrates  in  Balti- 
more in  default  of  payment  of  fines  for 
assaults  or  violation  of  city  ordinances. 
He  has  asked  the  legislature  for  relief  by 
amending  the  laws  so  as  to  give 

the  court  or  magistrate  the  power  to  desig- 
nate the  time  of  imprisonment,  basing  the 
same  on  the  amount  of  fine  imposed,  instead 
of  the  minimum  of  thirty  days  for  a  fine  of 
fifty  dollars  or  under.  Now,  a  man  whose 
offense  merits  a  fine  of  only  one  dollar  has 
to  serve  as  long  as  a  man  who  is  fined  fifty 
dollars. 

It  is  not  only  in  Maryland,  but  in  every 
state  of  the  Union  and  in  fact  in  nearly 
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all  civilized  countries  that  certain  evils 
attending  the  fine  system  are  recognized. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  International 
Prison  Congress  the  subject  was  dis- 
cussed with  great  thoroughness  in  the  sec- 
tion on  criminal  law.  One  of  the  main 
difficulties  attending  the  fine  system  con- 
cerns its  collection.  In  case  it  cannot  be 
recovered  is  imprisonment  to  be  used  ns 
an  alternative?  If  so,  on  what  terms  shall 
the  fine  be  commuted  into  imprisonment? 
In  many  cases  a  fine  is  used  as  a  supple- 
mentary penalty  in  addition  to  imprison- 
ment. Thus  a  man  may  be  sentenced  tD 
imprisonment  for  a  year,  with  $500  fine, 
and  if  the  fine  cannot  be  paid  he  must 
serve  an  additional  term  of  imprison- 
ment. In  New  York  a  day's  imprison- 
ment is  considered  as  equal  to  a  dollar 
fine,  so  that  a  man  who  has  a  five  hun- 
dred dollars'  fine  must  serve  five  hundred 
days. 

One  objection  to  the  fine  system  as 
thus  administered  is  that  it  establishes  a 
distinction  between  rich  and  poor.  To 
a  multimillionaire  the  imposition  of  a  five 
hundred  dollars'  fine  is  a  mere  bagatelle. 
To  a  poor  laborer  it  is  a  large  sum.  And 
the  inequality  between  rich  and  poor  is 
emphasized  when  the  latter  is  obliged  to 
work  out  his  fine  by  imprisonment. 

Some  penologists  in  view  of  these  defects 
of  the  fine  system  would  abolish  it  alto- 
gether. On  the  other  hand  there  are 
those  who  consider  it  an  important  part 
of  the  penal  system.  They  urge  its  re- 
tention on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  much 
better  penalty  for  a  great  number  of 
offenses  than  imprisonment.  Those  who 
take  this  view  object  to  imprisonment 
being  the  alternative  penalty  for  the  fine. 
For  those  offenses  which  are  committed 
by  people  of  comparatively  normal  char- 
acter, such  as  offenses  arising  from 
neglect  to  observe  sanitary  laws,  or 
offenses  due  to  a  violation  of  police  ordi- 
nances, the  ancient  method  of  imposing 
a  fine  seems  a  rational  method  of  secur- 
ing obedience  to  social  standards.  The 
only  way  to  reach  many  people  is  to 
touch  their  pockets.  Here,  however,  the 
question  at  once  arises,  shall  the  same 
fine  be  imposed  on  rich  and  poor  alike? 
The  owner  of  an  automobile  is  fined  ten 
dollars  for  going  too  fast ;  the  owner  of 
a  push  cart  is  fined  five  dollars  for  stand- 


ing still.  The  excessive  speed  of  the 
automobile  is  dangerous  to  life  and  limb ; 
the  immobility  of  the  push  cart  violates 
simply  an  ordinance  requiring  peddlers 
to  keep  moving  to  avoid  congestion  of 
traffic.  The  automobile  owner  can  easily 
afford  to  violate  the  law ;  to  the  peddler 
it  is  a  hardship.  How  shall  equality  be 
secured  ? 

The  Norwegian  penal  code  instead  of 
securing  equality  by  a  fixed  sum  of 
money,  permits  the  judge  to  consider  the 
pecuniary  conditions  of  the  condemned 
and  his  reputed  ability  to  pay.  The  fine 
is  based  upon  his  income  and  expendi- 
ture. Thus  in  fixing  the  amount  of  the 
fine,  the  judge  has  in  view  the  possibility 
of  its  recovery  and  also  its  force  as  a 
deterrent.  The  International  Prison 
Congress  went  so  far  as  to  recommend 
that  the  judge  be  authorized  to  apply  a 
fine  as  a  supplementary  penalty  in  all 
cases  where  greed  is  recognized  as  a  mo7 
tive  for  the  commission  of  an  offense. 
It  also  declared  that 

1.  In  the  .-Judgment  the  fine  should  be  fixed 
proportionately  to  the  fortune  of  the  con- 
victed person.  To  this  end  the  judge  should 
ascertain  in  the  course  of  the  procedure  the 
financial  condition  of  the  accused.  If  he  is 
without  means  the  judge  should  declare  the 
fine  irrecoverable.  That  fine  is  regarded 
as  irrecoverable  whose  payment  would  en- 
croach upon  the  necessities  of  life  of  the 
condemned. 

2.  The  authority  charged  with  the  execu- 
tion of  the  judgment  should  be  authorized  to 
permit  the  payment  of  the  fine  by  instal- 
ments or  by  public  work.  The  convicted 
person  should  have  the  right  of  anneal  to 
superior  authon'tv  pp-ainst  the  decisions  of 
the  executive  authority. 

3.  The  remainder  of  the  fine  should  be 
remitted  to  the  person  who  punctually  pays 
three-quarters  of  his  payments  when  due  or 
of  his  obligation  to  work  without  having  in- 
curred   a    new    condemnation. 

4.  In  case  of  the  insolvability  of  the  con- 
demned person  the  substitution  of  imprison- 
ment for  the  fine  should  be  avoided  by  re- 
sort to  other  means  and  especially  by  labor 
for  the  commonwealth. 

5.  The  fine  is  not  to  be  exacted  from  the 
heirs  of  a   deceased   condemned   delinquent. 

6.  Joint  responsibility  with  reference  to  a 
fine  should  never  be  imposed. 

The  adoption  of  these  recommenda- 
tions of  the  International  Prison  Con- 
gress would  work  a  revolution  in  the  fine 
system.     In    countries    where   taxes    are 
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imposed  based  on  income  it  would  not 
seem  revolutionary  to  impose  fines  in  the 
same  way..  The  provision  providing  for 
tiie  payment  by  installment  as  may  now 
be  done  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York 
under  the  probation  system  is  a  wise  and 
practical  measure.  The  practice  of  sen- 
tencing convicted  persons  to  prison  to 
work  out  their  fine  is  altogether  objec- 
tionable. If  imprisonment  is  imposed  at 
all  it  should  be  with  some  view  to  the  cor- 
rection of  the  offender  and  should  not  be 
made  dependent  upon  his  bank  account. 
The  many  evils  of  the  short  sentence  are 
aggravated  by  the  fine  system.  In  a 
state  like  New  York  where  thousands  of 
prisoners  are  maintained  in  idleness,  the 
penalty  of  a  fine  is  also  a  penalty  on  the 
taxpayer  when  the  person  is  unable  to 
pay  it  and  must  be  condemned  to  prison 
to  work  it  out ;  for  it  costs  the  state 
more  to  maintain  the  prisoner  in  idleness 
than  to  cancel  the  fine. 

It  is  evident  that  without  entirely 
abolishing  the  fine  system  most  of  its 
defects  could  be  corrected  by  revising 
our  laws. 
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"  It  is  my  privilege  also  to  lay  before  you  trie  public  spirited 
proposal  of  the  Honorable  William  Pryor  Letchworth  to  convey 
to  tbe  people  of  the  state  of  New  YorK  1,000  acres  of  land,  ap- 
proximately, situated  in  tbe  town  of  Genesee  Falls,  Wyoming 
county,  and  tbe  town  of  Portage,  Livingston  county,  upon  which 
Mr.  Letchworth  now  resides.  He  desires  to  dedicate  the  land  to 
the  purpose  of  a  public  park  or  reservation,  subject  to  his  life  use 
and  tenancy  and  his  right  to  maKe  changes  and  improvements 
thereon.  If  it  is  your  pleasure  to  provide  for  the  acceptance  of 
the  gift  the  state  will  thus  obtain  title  to  a  tract  of  rare  beauty,  the 
reservation  of  which  for  the  purposes  of  a  public  parK  cannot 
fail  to   contribute  to  the  advantage  and  enjoyment  of  the   people."1 


Glen   Iris 

William  Pryor  LetcHwortH's  Gift  to  tKe  State 

Robert  W.    Hebberd 
Commissioner  of  Public  Charities,  New  YorK  City 


Governor  Charles  E.  Hughes  of  New 
York  concluded  his  message  to  the  legis- 
lature of  1907  with  the  paragraph  print- 
ed above. 

Not  a  few  of  ,us  who  have  been  inter- 
ested in  the  charities  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  have  made  at  least  one  pilgrimage 
to  the  sylvan  retreat  of  William  P.  Letch- 
worth, on  the  banks  of  the  Genesee  at 
Portage.  Here  by  that  forethought  and 
patience  so  characteristic  of  Dr.  Letch- 
worth, has  been  acquired  an  estate  of  rare 
beauty  and  magnitude  which  he  now  pro- 
poses to  turn  over  to  the  state  as  a  public 
park. 

Covering  more  than  a  thousand  acres 
of  woodland  and  garden  on  both  sides 
of  the  Genesee,  it  has  within  its  confines 
three  waterfalls  of  imposing  grandeur. 
One  of  them,  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
the  house  in  which  Dr.  Letchworth  lives, 
rivals  the  American  fall  at  Niagara  in 
height  and  volume  of  water.  For  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  each  sunny  day  the 
rising  spray  from  this  fall  produces  a 
beautiful  rainbow  from  which  the  park 
gains  the  appropriate  name  of  Glen  Iris, 
or  the  glen  of  the  rainbow. 

The  park  has  for  years  been  open  to 
pleasure  seekers,  so  long  as  they  did  not 
abuse  the  privilege,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  nearly  twenty  thousand  persons 
visited  it  last  year.  It  is  readily  acces- 
sible  from  the  stations  of  Portage  and 

1A  bill  to  receive  the  property  passed  the  New  York 
Ptate  Legislature  on  January  23,  and  was  signed  by 
Governor  Hughes. 
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Portage  Falls  on  the  Erie  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania roads  respectively,  the  former 
crossing  the  Genesee  near  the  upper  fall 
on  a  bridge  235  feet  above  the  waters  of. 
the  river.  The  park  is  also  accessible 
by  wagon  from  other  nearby  stations. 

The  Genesee  river  rises  in  the  Alle- 
ghenies  in  Potter  county,  Pennsylvania, 
and  winds  its  way  by  the  far  famed 
Genesee  Valley,  through  the  New  York 
counties  of  Allegheny,  Wyoming, 
Livingston  and  Monroe,  to  Lake  Ontario. 
At  Portage,  in  the  space  of  less  than  two 
miles,  it  precipitates  itself  over  three  falls, 
descending  in  all  about  four  hundred  feet. 
The  upper  fall  is  sixty-six  feet  in  height ; 
the  middle  fall,  by  Dr.  Letchworth's 
house,  is  no  feet  and  .the  lower  fall 
ninety-six  feet  in  height.  Between  the 
middle  and  the  lower  falls  sandstone 
cliffs  rise  perpendicularly  to  a  height  of 
350  feet,  with  the  river  at  their  base. 
Professor  James  Hall,  at  one  time  state 
geologist,  in  a  report  made  in  1843,  stated 
that  near  Portage  the  river  had  in  modern 
times  left  its  ancient  channel,  which  had 
become  obstructed,  and  forced  its  way 
through  the  sandstone  to  join  the  old 
channel  again  some  miles  down  the  river 
near  St.  Helena. 

This  estate  has  a  romantic  history.  It 
is  part  of  what  has  been  known  for  many 
years  as  the  "white  woman's  tract."  The 
tract  was  acquired  by  Mary  Jemison  (a 
white  woman  who  had  in  her  early  years 
been   captured  by  the   Indians   and  had 
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married  among  them),  through  a  treaty 
made  by  the  Seneca  nation  with  Robert 
Morris  in  1797.  By  this  treaty  the  Gar- 
deau  tract  of  17,927  acres,  of  which  the 
park  is  a  part,  comprising  a  portion  of 
the  Morris  reservation,  was  reserved  for 
Mrs.  Jemison.  She  was  a  woman  of 
great  force  of  character  and  upon  this 
tract  she  and  her  descendants  continued 
to  reside  until  1816.  Subsequently  she 
removed  to  the  Cattaraugus  reservation 
where  she  died  in  1833,  aged  over  ninety 
years.  Her  descendants  are  numerous 
upon  the  Indian  reservations  of  the  state. 
The  remains  of  Mary  Jemison  are  buried 
at  Glen  Iris.  When  her  grave  at  Buffalo 
was  about  to  be  disturbed  by  some  neces- 
sary public  improvement,  Dr.  Letchworth 
had  the  remains  removed  to  the  park 
and  there  erected  a  monument  in  her 
memory.  Her  old  log  cabin  stands  near- 
by, restored  and  preserved  as  a  reminder 
of  the  early  days  of  Indian  possession. 
The  life  of  Mary  Jemison,  originally  pub- 
lished in  1824,  was  republished  by  Dr. 
Letchworth  in  1877. 

The  writer  well  remembers  the  occa- 
sion of  his  first  visit  to  Letchworth  park 
to  confer  with  its  owner  in  relation  to  the 
welfare  of  the  public  charities  of  the 
state,  and  also  the  care  taken  by  Dr. 
Letchworth  to  show  the  beautiful  scenery 
of  the  estate  in  all  its  varied  aspects.  On 
every  hand  could  be  seen  silent  evidence 
of  the  care  bestowed  to  make  Glen  Iris 
the  fitting  public  gift  so  long  intended, 
for  Dr.  Letchworth's  friends  have  for 
years  been  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the 
park  was  intended  to  render  nublic  serv- 
ice when  its  owner  had  passed  away. 
Beautiful  drives  led  through  the  woods 
to  the  bridge  above  and  to  the  falls  below. 
The  farm  houses  were  modelled  after  the 
Swiss  chalet  so  as  to  harmonize  with  the 
wild  scenery  of  the  gorge.  Near  the 
lower  fall  was  the  cottage  where  the 
fresh  air  children  from  Buffalo  were 
made  welcome  in  the  summer.  On  the 
estate,  convenient  to  the  house,  was  a 
museum  containing  numerous  Indian 
relics  gathered  in  the  locality,  which  Is 
prolific  of  arrow  and  soear  heads,  and 
other  evidences  of  Indian  warfare,  as 
well  as  of  domestic  life  and  husbandry. 
This  museum  also  contains  the  fossil  re- 


mains of  the  head  of  a  giant  mastodon 
found  in  the  neighborhood,  and  said  to 
be  one  of  the  best  preserved  that  has  ever 
been  discovered.  Near  the  museum  was 
the  old  Indian  council  house  brought  by 
Dr.  Letchworth  from  Caneadea  to  save  it 
from  destruction.  The  last  council  in 
the  Genesee  valley  of  the  survivors  of 
the  Iroquois  confederacy  met  in  this 
council  house  in  Letchworth  park  in  1872. 
At  that  time  Dr.  Letchworth  was  adopted 
into  the  Seneca  nation  because  of  his 
friendship  for  the  Indian  cause,  and  was 
given  the  name  of  Hei-wa-ye-is-tah, 
meaning,  "The  man  who  always  does  the 
right  thing." 

Dr.  Letchworth,  nearly  half  a  century 
ago,  conceived  the  idea  of  purchasing 
and  beautifying  an  estate  in  the  country. 
One  day  he  saw  from  a  distance  the 
beautiful  rainbow  over  the  middle  fall 
at  Portage.  This  led  him  to  examine 
and  to  purchase  the  place  which  he  named 
Glen  Iris.  Since  then  a,  large  part  of  his 
time  has  been  given  to  beautifying  the 
estate,  but  this  has  been  done  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  add  to  rather  than  sub- 
tract from  the  natural  beauty  of  the  park. 
From  time  to  time,  as  this  was  possible, 
he  purchased  more  land  in  order  to  con- 
trol the  shores  of  the  river  with  its  re- 
markable scenery.  Many  trees  have  been 
planted,  some  of  them  by  distinguished 
guests  in  commemoration  of  their  visits 
to  Glen  Iris. 

It  is  said  that  since  it  first  came  into 
his  possession  Dr.  Letchworth  has  ex- 
pended nearly  half  a  million  dollars  on 
the  park,  and  this  really  seems  to  be  a 
conservative  estimate. 

This  act  of  generosity  on  the  part  of 
Dr.  Letchworth  fittingly  rounds  out  a  life 
of  great  public  usefulness.  For  twenty- 
three  years,  from  1873  to  1896,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties from  the  eighth  judicial  district.  For 
a  long  neriod  he  was  president .  of  the 
board.  During  all  these  years  Dr.  Letch- 
worth gave  his  time  and  his  means  toward 
improving  our  system  of  charities  without 
charge  to  the  state  for  either  services  or 
expenses.  He  personally  visited,  in  a 
spirit  of  rare  devotion,  the  hospitals  for 
the  insane,  the  homes  for  children  and 
the  almshouses  and  other  institutions  of 
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charity,  and  helped  to  remedy  many  of 
the  abuses  incident  to  their  administra- 
tion in  the  earlier  days  when  proper 
methods  were  not  so  well  known  and 
understood  as  at  the  present  time.  Con- 
servative in  action.  Dr.  Letchworth  was 
possessed  of  a  determination  when  satis- 
fied that  he  was  right  in  his  conclusions, 
that  seldom  failed  to  produce  the  results 
he  intended.  Largely  through  his  per- 
sistent efforts  children  were  removed 
from  the  almshouses  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  and  his  influence  was  strong- 
ly felt  in  the  adoption  of  plans  to  re- 
move the  insane,  the  feeble-minded  and 
the  epileptics  from  like  surroundings  to 
the  better  care  of  state  institutions. 

Dr.  Letchworth  is  the  originator  of 
what  is  commonly  known  as  the  New 
York  system  of  almshouse  construction, 
which  provides  separate  buildings  for  the 
sexes,  with  an  administration  building  in 
the  center,  and  a  service  building  behind 
it,  all  joined  by  connecting  corridors. 
Because  of  its  safety  and  convenience  of 
administration,  this  system  has  been 
largely  adopted  throughout  the  country. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  standard  work  on 
the  insane  and  of  another  on  the  epileptic, 
and  has  written  an  interesting  volume  on 
Homes  for  Homeless  Children.  His 
library  at  Portage  is  said  to  contain  more 
works  on  charitable  topics  than  any  other 
library.  He  was  president  of  the  Eleventh 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Corrections  which  met  at  St.  Louis  in 
1884  and  of  the  First  New  York  State 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction, 
which  met  at  Albany  in  1900. 

In  recognition  of  his  philanthropic 
services  to  the  state  the  University  of 
the  state  of  New  York  conferred  upon 
Dr.  Letchworth  the  degree  of  L.L.  D.  in 

1893. 

Despite  his  Quaker  ancestry,  we  learn 
from  the  history  of  Wyoming  county 
that  during  the  Civil  War  the  local  com- 
pany of  the  national  guard  was  named 


after  Dr.  Letchworth  because  he  had  as- 
sisted in  its  organization  and  had  helped 
to  make  the  county  seat  a  place  of  deposit 
for  military  stores  and  a  rendezvous  for 
the  soldiers. 

It  is  said  that  interests  similar  to  those 
that  have  endangered  the  scenic  beauty 
of  Niagara  are  at  work  to  prevent  the 
acceptance  of  Dr.  Letchworth's  gift  to 
the  state,  believing  that  it  may  interfere 
with  their  plans  for  the  use  of  power.  It 
is  exceedingly  doubtful  if  they  will  be 
able  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  In  1898 
legislation  was  obtained  by  a  water  power 
company,  supposed  to  have  its  head- 
quarters and  to  be  backed  by  politicians 
in  the  city  of  Rochester,  through  which 
a  charter  was  granted  enabling  it  to  take 
under  the  power  of  eminent  domain  what 
land  it  needed  to  accomplish  its  purpose. 
By  the  terms  of  this  charter,  however, 
the  sum  of  not  less  than  $300,000  was  td 
be  spent  within  five  years  for  storage 
dams  and  other  improvements,  or  the 
legislation  would  become  ineffective. 
These  moneys  were  not  expended,  but  at 
the  close  of  the  session  of  1906,  the  act 
was  amended  extending  the  charter  of  the 
company  until  191 1. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  gift  the  Ameri- 
can Scenic  and  Historical  Preservation 
Society  will  become  the  custodian  of  the 
park.  The  committee  of  the  society 
which  presented  the  subject  to  Governor 
Hughes  is  composed  of  Dr.  George  Fred 
Kranz,  Professor  L.  H.  Bailey  of  Cor- 
nell, Charles  M.  Dow  of  Jamestown, 
Francis  Whiting  Halsey,  Dr.  Henry  M. 
Leipziger  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
Deputy  Comptroller  H.  Taylor  Phillips, 
Colonel  Henry  W.  Sackett  and  E.  H.  Hall 
of  New  York.  They  and  their  confreres 
of  the  society  can  be  trusted  to  see  that 
the  patient  self-sacrifice  of  the  donor  is 
not  set  aside  by  the  cupidity  of  those 
who  would  destroy  the  beautiful  scenery 
of  Glen  Iris  in  order  to  enrich  themselves 
and  their  associates. 
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"There  is  still  a  little  life  at  the  stations  even  at  four  o'clock   in  the  morning." 
(Nov.  4,  1906 — 4  a.  m.) 

The  Newsboy  at  NigHt  in  PKiladelpKia 

Scott  Nearing' 
Secretary  Pennsylvania  CHild  Labor  Committee 


"Hello,  boys,  let  us  take  your  pic- 
tures ?" 

"Say  mister  d'ye  take  us  fer  farmers? 
D'ye  think  we're  damn  fools?  Don't  you 
s'pose  we  know  what  you  want  the 
pitcher  fer?" 

"Why  do  they  want  it?"  demanded  a 
youngster  with  a  shock  of  bright  red 
hair,  who  had  already  lined  up  to  have 
his  picture  taken. 

"They  want  it  to  take  to  city  hall  and 
git  us  pinched.  Don't  you  do  it,  Reds, — 
the  last  time  I  got  pinched  they  took  me 
pitcher  and  kep'  it  up  at  the  jail." 

But  Reds  is  not  daunted, — "I  'ain't 
scared,"  says  he,  and  the  picture  is  ac- 
cordingly taken. 

They  were  professional  newsboys  who 
spend  their  time  on  the  street  and  make 
their  living  by  selling  papers.  Some  of 
them  had  been  to  jail;  some  of  them 
had  been  to  the  house  of  refuge;  all  of 
them  were  familiar  with  the  "rogue's 
gallery" ;  all  of  them  knew  what  crime 
was ;  and  to  these  boys  a  chance  to  steal 
was  an  opportunity  not  to  be  lightly 
passed. 

Although  the  clock  in  the  city  hall 
tower  pointed  to  midnight,  the  work  of 
the  boys  had  scarcely  begun.     Saturday 
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night  is  the  business  night  among  the 
newsboys,  for  the  Sunday  papers  are 
published,  some  of  them  as  early  as  11.30 
Saturday  evening.  There  is  good  profit 
in  selling  Sunday  papers,  and  the  people 
who  frequent  the  streets  and  buy  them 
from  midnight  on  Saturday  until  three 
or  four  o'clock  Sunday  morning  give 
many  "tips,"  or  often  forget  to  ask  for 
change,  without  knowing  it.  So  the  news- 
boy who  is  allowed  by  his  parents  and 
the  authorities  to  spend  Saturday  night  at 
work  can  sometimes  make  as  much  be- 
tween 11  p.  m.  Saturday  and  11  a.  m. 
Sunday  as  he  would  make  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week. 

Each  Saturday  at  something  after  mid- 
night a  group  of  boys  begins  to  gather 
before  the  news  company's  office  at  13th 
and  Filbert  streets,  where  the  various 
Sunday  editions  come  between  12:30  and 
2  A.  M.  These  boys  are  of  all  ages  and 
sizes,  white  and  black ;  but  all  are  dirty, 
more  or  less  ragged,  and  all  but  the 
"new  boys"  have  hard  lines  on  their  faces, 
the  effect  of  the  long  night  hours  on  the 
streets. 

A  police  officer  is  assigned  to  night 
duty  at  13th  and  Filbert  streets,  because 
the  newsboy  throng  grows  large  toward 
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one  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  and  is  apt 
to  become  turbulent  and  disturb  the  men 
and  women  sleeping  in  neighboring 
houses.  The  general  duty  of  the  officer 
is  to  keep  the  boys  reasonably  quiet. 

Occasionally,  however,  he  is  called 
away  for  a  short  time,  and  then,  as  if 
by  magic,  dice  appear  from  numerous 
pockets  and  the  fun  begins.  The  boys 
"shoot  craps" ;  they  all  do  it,  and  from 
big  to  little  they  "know  the  ropes"  and 
"play  the  game"  while  the  "copper  is 
dodging."  Directly  across  from  the  office 
is  a  saloon  and  on  the  steps  of  this 
saloon,  night  after  night,  one  may  see 
boys  "shooting  craps"  until  a  whistle 
sounds,  and  then  in  a  twinkling,  the  dice 
disappear,  and  the  boys  sit  smoking  on 
the  saloon  steps.  The  uninitiated  are  as- 
tounded at  this  transformation.  For  a 
moment  it  is  unaccountable,  but  then,  up 
some  alley  or  along  the  dark  street;  comes 
the  "copper,"  who  has  been  seen  by  the 
eagle  eyes  of  the  boys  long  before  he 
came  within  the  range  of  ordinary  vision. 

At  last  one  o'clock  sounds  and  the 
papers  begin  to  come  from  the  various 
office  in  wagons  drawn  by  bony  horses, 
and  driven  by  boys  with  ragged  hair 
and  wolfish  eyes.  The  whole  throng 
stops  its  "copper"  watching,  and  crap 
shooting,  and  story  telling,  and  smoking, 
and  lying,  and  fighting,  and  swearing, 
and  makes  a  dive  for  the  door  of  the 
news  company's  office,  where  each  boy 
struggles  in  a  wild  attempt  to  get  in  first. 

Finally  they  begin  to  emerge  with  great 
bundles  of  papers  slung  on  their  backs. 
It  is  no  unusual  sight  to  see  a  boy  of  ten 
or  eleven  carrying  forty  pounds  of  papers 
away  from  this  corner  at  two  o'clock 
Sunday  morning, — carrying  them  block 
after  block  and  crying  his  wares  as  he 
goes. 

When  the  boys  are  in  a  group  of  two 
or  three,  it  is  very  difficult,  sometimes 
even  impossible  to  photograph  them,  but 
in  the  crowd  at  the  news  office  the  gang 
spirit  is  strongly  developed,  and  the  boys 
are  not  afraid .  to  be  photograohed,  but 
on  the  contrary  are  rather  glad  to  "have 
their  faces  pulled."  The  only  fear  which 
agitates  the  street  boy's  breast  is  that  he 
will  be  "pinched"  and  identified  by  his 
picture.  Conscience  works  even  on  the 
streets  at  2  A.  M. 

Saturday  night  selling  begins  with  the 


closing  of  the  theatres  at  1 1  o'clock.  The 
last  editions  of  the  evening  papers  are 
sold  here,  and  although  the  trade  in  news- 
papers is  not  particularly  brisk,  the  carry- 
ing of  papers  serves  as  an  excuse  for  the 
boys  to  beg  from  the  theatregoers.  A 
bashful  young  man,  taking  his  best  girl 
to  the  theatre  for  the  first  time,  is  par- 
ticularly "easy,"  and  the  newsboys  "spot" 
him  at  once  and  are  sure  that  if  they  do 
not  sell  a  paper,  they  will  at  least  get  a 
nickel  for  their  pains.  The  theatre  crowd 
is  the  beginning,  but  only  the  beginning 
of  the  night's  work. 

If  the  evening  is  pleasant  hundreds  of 
people  go  into  the  restaurants  after  the 
theatre  is  out  and  stay  there  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  by  the  time  they 
are  ready  to  make  their  trains,  the  Sun- 
day papers  are  in  the  hands  of  the  boys, 
who  do  a  thriving  business  with  this  class 
of  patrons. 

The  restaurant  crowds  last  until  mid- 
night, and  then  there  is  another  crowd, 
sometimes  larger,  sometimes  smaller,  de- 
pending on  the  season  and  the  weather, 
which  continues  its  Saturday  night  vigil 
until  late  Sunday  morning,  and  the  lode- 
stone  of  this  crowd  is  Chinatown. 

with  the     "Say>  Mister>  if  y?u  want 

Newsboy  in     to  see  somethin'  doin'  go  to 

Chinatown.       g     » 

The  advice  was  given  by  a  ten  year 
old  boy  who  had  had  a  long  experience 
of  newsboy  life,  and  the  advice  proved 
good,  for  this  child  knew  well  the  condi- 
tions of  which  he  spoke. 

Chinatown  is  not  an  elevating  place 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
but  after  twelve  o'clock  Saturday  night 
the  surroundings  would  be  considered  bad 
for  most  men  and  women.  Imagine  then 
their  effect  upon  the  boys  from  ten  to 
fourteen  who  are  allowed  to  sell  news- 
papers and  beg  in  the  vilest  resorts  the 
place  provides. 

We  followed  directions  and  went  to 
87.  The  boy  was  right, — there  was 
"something  doing."  On  the  second  floor, 
in  the  front  of  the  building,  was  a  large 
room  filled  with  drunken  sailors,  with 
voung  men,  some  of  whom  seemed 
scarcely  more  than  boys,  and  with  women 
who  openly  stated  their  mission  in  the 
place  to  every  likely  comer.  Everybody 
smoked,   everybody   used    cntch    phrases, 
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the  most  decent  of  which  will  never  ap- 
pear in  print. 

Upon  this  scene  of  vileness  and  de- 
pravity enters  the  newsboy. 

On  one  night  we  saw  fifteen  boys  in  a 
group  just  as  the  policeman  was  chasing 
them  out  of  the  Chinatown  district  at 
half-past  three  Sunday  morning.  The 
youngest  boy  was  clearly  not  over  ten 
and  the  oldest  was  barely  sixteen. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  maintain  that  any 
of  these  boys  learn  in  the  Chinatown  re- 
sorts, because  from  their  conversation 
one  may  judge  that  they  could  easily 
teach  even  the  frequenters  of  Chinatown. 
But  perhaps  back  in  their  young  days 
before  they  were  professional  newsboys 
at  ten  years  of  age, — perhaps  there  they 
learned  some  things  that  helped  to  make 
them  professonal  newsboys, — embryo 
professional  criminals. 

In  the  Chinatown  resorts  the  language 
was  bad,  but  among  the  newsboys  it  was, 
if  possible,  more  vile.     The  leading  re- 
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sorts  they  knew  by  heart;  their  fre- 
quenters they  knew  by  sight.  Some  of 
them  were  even  privileged  to  know  the 
leading  criminals,  and  of  this  acquaint- 
ance they  boasted  as  one  would  boast  of  a 
jewel  or  a  great  deed. 

"Take  me  pitcher?  Not  on  yer  life! 
D'ye  want  to  hand  me  a  lemon?  Don't 
you  s'pose  I  know?  We're  on  to  you, 
we  are!  Wen  me  brudder  was  pinched 
they  took  his  pitcher  and  put  it  in  the 
'rogue's  gallery.'  You  don't  get  .  me 
pitcher  in  no  'rogue's  gallery.'  Not  on 
yer  life.     Go  to  hell !" 

We  spent  nearly  an  hour  trying  to 
photograph  some  of  them.  But  they  were 
very  shy, — they  stood  in  terror  of  the 
"rogue's  gallery."    Why  not? 

"You're  a  crook,"  remarked  a  twelve 
year  old  boy  to  a  boy  of  eleven. 

"  'Tain't  me,  mister,  it's  him  that's  the 
crook,"  answered  the  boy  of  eleven.  "His 
brudder's  in  "ref"  (house  of  refuge), 
and  he's  worse'n  his  brudder." 


Chinatown — 3.30   a.   m. 


"Go  on !  It  is  him,  mister,  he  stole 
ten  dollars  from  'is  mudder  and  mos'  got 
pinched." 

And  these  boys  were  eleven  and 
twelve. 

It  was  hard  work,  but  after  an  hour 
we  did  get  a  picture. 

"Me  face?  Not  on  yer  life,  you  don't 
git  me  face."  "Well,  let  us  take  your 
back  then?"  He!  He!  All  right,  come 
on  Mickey,1  'and  so  we  got  the  picture 
at  half-past  three  in  the  morning  of  two 
of  the  "Chinatowners," — the  back  of  the 
one,  the  front  of  the  other,  but  both  in 
Chinatown.  And  around  us,  as  we  took 
the  picture  stood  thirteen  other  boys,  the 
youngest  of  whom  was  clearly  not  over 
ten  and  the  oldest  barely  sixteen. 

"Come  over   here  wit   me, 
mister,    and    I'll    show    ye 
where  de  kids  sleeps." 
It  was  nearly  two  o'clock  and  our  con- 
ductor, a  child  of  ten,  led  us  through  the 
dark  streets  to  a  narrow  alley.     As  we 
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In   the   Early 
Morning. 


entered  the  alley  there  was  a  stir  at  the 
other  end  and  a  score  of  gnomelike 
figures  started  up  in  the  darkness  and 
flitted  away  into  doorways  and  odd  cran- 
nies here  and  there.  We  had  reached 
the  spot  in  a  half  minute,  but  there  was 
no  more  signs  of  these  gamins  than  there 
is  of  the  baby  partridges  after  the  mother 
has  sounded  the  note  of  warning.  All 
had  gone  save  one.  He  sat  doubled  up, 
fast  asleep.  It  was  December  and  the 
early  morning  air  was  bitter  cold,  but  he 
did  not  move  even  when  the  powder 
flashed   and   the  newsboys   shouted: 

"Did  ye  get  his  pitcher,  mister?  Hey, 
Ike,  they've  tooked  yer  pitcher." 

Even  then  he  only  stirred  a  little.  Had 
it  been  colder  he  would  have  frozen  to 
death,  for  the  drowsiness  had  seized  him, 
but  it  was  not  very  cold  and  he  sat  beside 
an  opening  through  which  a  blast  of  hot 
bad  smelling  air  poured  constantly;  and 
there  he  slept. 

At  half  past  three  Sunday  morning 
the    city    authorities    interfere    and    the 
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at   the  station. 


newsboys  are  driven  out  of  Chinatown. 
"Go  along  home,  you  little  devils,"  says 
the  officer,  "there  is  nothin'  more  doin' 
here  to-night.  Go  along  home  with  you, 
and  don't  bother  me,"  and  they  go  with- 
out any  further  persuasion,  for  business 
grows  dull  around  three  o'clock,  and 
there  is  not  much  "doing."  Many  of  the 
restaurants  close  down,  the  automobiles, 
carriages  and  cabs  drive  away,  and 
Chinatown,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it,  sleeps 
for  a  season. 

There  is  still  a  little  life  at  the  stations, 
even  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  At 
Twelfth  and  Market  streets  there  is  a 
grating  through  which  a  current  of  warm 
air  is  continually  forced  out  into  the 
street,  but  the  eye  of  the  passerby 
scarcely  detects  the  grating  so  thickly  is 
it  covered  with  prostrate  forms,  some  of 
them  so  tiny  as  to  excite  the  compassion 
even  of  the  people  who  frequent  the 
streets  at  this  hour. 

Here  on  the  sidewalk  they  lie  and  doze, 
with  sunken  eyes  and  haggard  faces, 
waiting  for  the  morning  light,  which 
brings  with  it  new  customers  for  their 
Sunday  editions. 
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But  there  are  other  warm  gratings 
scattered  through  the  downtown  sections, 
and  one  who  knows  them  may  go  from 
street  to  street,  and  from  alley  to  alley, 
and  find  the  boys  lying  asleep,  worn  out 
with  their  hard  night  of  labor. 

In  the  city  of  homes,  in  the  state  which 
boasts  a  wealth  equalled  only  by  one 
other  state  on  the  American  continent 
these  boys  sleep  through  cold  winter 
nights.  Sometimes  they  freeze  to  death 
and  get  a  passing  comment  of  ten  lines 
in  the  early  afternoon  editions  next  day. 

Why  are  boys  of  eight  and 
NewsboyTsm.    nine   permitted  _  to   stay   on 

the  streets  at  night? 
There  are  many  causes  leading  up  to 
this  condition.  Beneath  all  others  lies 
the  fundamental  one,  the  lack  of  a  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  favor  of  protecting  the 
children.  Closely  allied  to  this  is  an- 
other, almost  equally  strong, — the  lack 
of  public  knowledge  of  the  true  condition 
of  affairs. 

These  two  things,  co-operating,  have 
led  to  a  third  cause, — Philadelphia  has 
no  law  to  protect  these  boys.     "We  are 
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Asleep   on    the   street   gratings. 
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"He  sat  doubled  up,  fast  asleep.     It  was  December  and  the  early  morning  air 
was  bitter   cold." — (2   a.   m.) 


glad  to  say  that  boys  under  six  are 
no  longer  allowed  on  the  streets  at  night," 
says  one  probation  officer.  No  boys  un- 
der six! 

One  child  was  found  who  attended 
kindergarten  during  the  week  and  sold 
papers  Saturday  nights.  He  was  sent 
home  and  forced  to  stay  there.  It  was 
this  incident  that  led  to  the  probation 
officer's  remark  quoted  above. 

Then  there  are  a  number  of  immediate 
causes  which  led  to  newsboyism. 

Encouragement  from  the  home  results 
in  much  of  the  professional  newsboyism. 
Sometimes  the  father  is  dead  and  the 
mother  needs  the  money  which  the  child 
can  earn.  But  more  often  the  family 
income  is  supplemented  by  sending  the 
boys  out  for  a  few  hours  of  paper  selling 
each  day. 

"It  don't  hurt  Isaac  to  sell  papers," 
said  one  father,  "it's  good  for  him."  The 
facts  of  the  case  as  reported  by  a  charity 
society,  are  as  follows : 

Selling  papers  on  the  street  at  one  A.  M.. 
age  twelve.  Isaac  is  a  good  bov,  he  goes  to 
school  regularly,  and  gives  his  mother  all 
that  he  earns.  He  works  four  hours  each 
day,  and  on  Saturday  he  starts  in  at  noon 
and  works  until  six  A.  M.  Sunday.     Mother 


"Me  face' 


Not   on   yer   life, 
git    me    face.'* 


You   don't 


"It  is  no  unusual  sight  to  see  a  boy  of  10  or   11 
carrying  40  pounds  of  papers." 

says  she  don't  see  anything  wrong  in  this 
and  she  needs  the  money.  Parents  fine 
people.  Mr.  H.  had  one  boy  put  away  by 
the  juvenile  court  on  charge  of  incorrigibil- 
ity. This  boy  sold  papers,  and  spent  his 
spare  time  on  the  streets,  and  the  neighbors 
say  he  was  just  as  fine  as  Isaac,  who  they 
think  will  go  the  same  way. 

In  many  cases  the  boys  want  to  go  on 
the  streets  in  order  to  have  the  pocket 
money  which  this  life  affords,  and  the 
ignorant  or  indifferent  parents  make  no 
objections,  but  take  the  street  life  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

Sometimes,  though  not  nearly  as  often 
as  is  generally  supposed,  there  is  real 
need  for  the  selling. 

Whatever  the  cause,  the  effect  on  the 
newsboy  is  always  the  same.  He  lives  on 
the  streets  at  night  in  an  atmosphere  of 
crime  and  criminals,  and  he  takes  in  vice 
and  evil  with  the  air  he  breathes.  If  he 
grows  into  manhood  and  escapes  the 
tuberculosis  which  seizes  so  many  of 
these  boys  of  the  street,  the  things  that 
he  has  learned  as  a  professional  newsboy 
lead  in  one  direction, — toward  crime  and 
things  criminal. 

The  professional  newsboy  is  the  em- 
bryo criminal. 
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THe  Ominous 
Russian  Famine 

William    English   Walling' 

Within  a  few  days  there  will 
arrive  in  America  the  official  rep- 
resentative of  that  element  of  the 
Russian  people  which  has  appeal- 
ed most  strongly  in  recent  years 
to  the  American  public — namely, 
the  Zemstvos.  It  is  perhaps  the  first 
time  that  the  central  organization 
of  the  only  progressive  govern- 
mental bodies  which  Russia  has 
ever  had,  will  be  sent  on  an  official 
mission  to  the  United  States.  Such 
an  ambassador  should  be  more  in- 
teresting to  the  American  people 
and  more  universally  welcome 
than  the  envoy  of  the  Czar,  ruler 
against  its  will  of  a  down-trodden 
people. 

The  Zemstvos  are  the  local  gov- 
ernment boards  elected  largely  by 
the  landed  nobility  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  hospitals,  schools 
and  advancing  agriculture.  For 
a  full  generation  they  have  been  al- 
most universally  liberal  and  progressive, 
"having  undertaken  some  of  the  most 
modern  and  scientific  experiments  in  all 
three  of  the  principal  lines  of  their  work. 
It  was  the  congress  of  the  Zemstvos 
more  than  anything  else  perhaos,  that 
brought  on  the  present  so-called  con- 
stitution or  fundamental  laws.  In  fact 
they  went  so  far  in  the  liberal  direction 
that  the  inactive  and  conservative  nine- 
tenths  of  the  landed  nobility  which  had 
formerly  left  the  Zemstvos  in  the  hands 
of  the  progressives,  finally  interfered  in 
the  elections  and  turned  many  of  the 
liberals  out.  The  reaction,  however,  has 
not  yet  had  time  to  have  much  effect  and 
it  may  be  hoped  that  the  liberal  move- 
ment in  the  country  at  large  will  never 
give  it  time  to  destroy  the  splendid  insti- 
tutions that  the  Zemstvos  have  built  up 
against  the  continual  opposition  and  har- 
assment of  the  central  government. 

N.  A.  Shishkoff  comes  to  America  as 
an  envoy  extraordinary  of  a  large  part 
of   the   Russian   nation    to    ask    for   the 
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rypical  symptoms  of  fatal  hunger  disease.   The  arms  show 
the  starvation,  the  legs  have  already  begun  to  swell. 


sympathy  and  aid  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. Russia,  that  country  of  continuous 
famines,  is  now  undergoing  the  worst 
famine  that  it  has  had  for  a  generation, 
or  perhaps  in  modern  history.  Accord- 
ing to  the  official  government  reporis, 
which  are  always  conservative,  some 
thirty  million  people  are  affected.  I  my- 
self visited  last  summer  a  majority  of  the 
afflicted  provinces,  and  I  know  that  the 
reoorts  are  in  no  way  exaggerated. 

The  word  famine  does  not  describe 
the  conditions.  That  there  were  abso- 
lutely no  croDS  in  many  districts,  literally 
none,  since  there  was  not  enough  grain 
to  make  worth  while  its  harvesting,  is  not 
the  most  important  element  of  the  situa- 
tion. That  a  large  part  of  thirty  million 
people — men,  women  and  children,  are 
starving,  is  not  yet  the  worst.  That  the 
government  has  adopted  a  policy  of  re- 
lieving only  the  old  oersons,  the  women 
and  the  children,  is  also  not  the  worst. 

The  oeoole  of  these  districts,  to  be  sure, 
are  suffering  terrible  anguish  from  the 
direct  results  of  poverty  and  starvation. 


Interior  of  peasant  house.     Little  girl  dying  of  hunger  typhus.     The 
disease  is  spreading  rapidly  among  the  30,000,000  suffering. 


Hunger  typhus  and  other  contagious  dis- 
eases are  spreading  like  a  fire  among  the 
afflicted  people.  Added  to  famine,  is 
cold.  Early  in  the  winter  the  people 
spent  all  they  had  for  food  and  had  noth- 
ing left  for  wood.  In  some  districts  they 
have  been  burning  their  furniture.  In 
many  districts  the  bread  is  being  mixed 
with  the  compound  of  weeds,  in  others, 
with  straw,  barks,  or  even  with  a  certain 
kind  of  clay.  None  of  these  facts  can 
be  questioned.  The  Zemstvos  have  suffi- 
ciently trained  scientific  experts  to  organ- 
ize and  report  accurate  investigations  of 
the  conditions.  Samples  of  all  of 
the  above-mentioned  breads  may  be 
seen  in  the  capitals  of  the  provincial 
towns.  A  friend  of  mine  threw  a  piece  of 
such  bread  to  a  hungry  dog  that  refused 
to  touch  it. 

But  even  this  is  not  the  worst.  The 
worst  is  that  the  people  are  eating  up  all 
their  livestock  and  the  seed  corn  which 
must  be  their  sole  source  of  income  for 
the  coming  year.  So  great  is  the  lack 
of  seed  for  planting  that  the  government 
has  decided  that  over  one-third  of  what 
it  gives  must  go  for  seed  corn.  As  to 
providing  food  for  the  cattle  and  horses, 
on  which  every  farmer  absolutely  de- 
pends,  in  most  cases  nothing  has  been 
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done.  Thirty  million  people  are  on  the 
point  of  returning  to  the  savage  stage — 
I  was  about  to  say  to  the  pastoral  stage 
since  they  are  without  seed  for  planting — 
but  they  are  equally  without  cattle  and 
horses.  They  cannot  turn  back  to  shep- 
herding without  sheep. 

The  people  are  not  actually  eating 
most  of  the  horses  and  cattle.  Rather 
more  subsistence  can  be  procured  by  ex- 
changing them  for  potatoes  and  rye 
bread.  But  there  has  been  such  a  great 
rush  to  the  market,  that  horses  have  been 
selling  for  five  dollars  and  colts  for 
seventy-five,  fifty  and  as  low  as  forty 
cents. 

The  prospect  of  the  permanent  im- 
poverishment, the  economic  decadence, 
the  physical  deterioration  of  that  part  of 
the  population  that  does  survive,  makes 
an  even  more  distressing  and  terrible 
picture  than  the  horrible  and  acute  suffer- 
ings of  a  few  months.  The  period  of 
starvation  and  its  attendant  diseases 
would  be  largely  over  with  the  coming 
of  the  June  harvest  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  peasants  are  being  forced 
by  the  combination  of  the  famine  and 
poverty  to  sell  everything  they  have. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  Russia  it- 
self is  not  thoroughly    aroused    to    the 


A    Zemstvos   refectory.      Hungry    women    and   children   waiting    for 
their  daily  bread. 


situation.  There  are  societies  that  es- 
pecially busy  themselves  with  the  famine, 
and  all  economic  and  political  associations 
lend  these  associations  a  hand.  The 
Zemstvos  have  their  special  central  com- 
mittee for  dealing  with  the  conditions. 
Mr.  Shishkoff  is  the  representative  in 
this  committee  from  the  province  of  Sa- 
mara, where  the  suffering  is  most  wide- 
spread and  acute.  The  government  also 
lias  its  Red  Cross  Society  for  distributing 
aid,  and  neither  can  nor  does  ignore  the 
situation. 

However,  the  government  is  neither 
willing  nor  able,  in  the  position  in  which 
it  has  placed  itself  through  its  own  sins, 
to  give  the  enormous  amounts  necessary 
to  render  sufficient  assistance.  About 
a  hundred  million  roubles  have  been  con- 
tributed. This  amount  will  hardly  reach 
farther  than  the  old  people  and  women 
and  children,  leaving  the  bread 
winners,  who  certainly  in  that  ca- 
pacity should  receive  as  much  attention 
as  any  other  element  of  the  family,  to 
shift  for  themselves.  The  government 
also  proposes  to  a  certain  extent  to  look 
after  the  need  for  seed  corn.  It  does  not 
pretend  to  do  much  towards  furnishing 
the  fodder  that  is  absolutely  necessary 
if  the  peasants  are  not  to  be  robbed  bv 
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starvation  of  the  miserable  farm  animals 
that  they  still  retain.  As  it  was  before 
the  famine,  the  average  Russian  family 
had  only  one  horse,  a  sheep  and  one  or 
two  cows. 

So  much  for  the  government  relief  if 
it  v/ere  honest.  But  it  is  not.  One  of 
the  biggest  scandals  that  Russian  offi- 
cials have  been  accused  of  for  years  has 
risen  in  the  last  few  weeks  in  connection 
with  the  very  relief  money  for  this 
famine.  The  government  proposed  last 
fall  to  take  this  relief  entirely  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  local  Zemstvos  and  concen- 
trate it  in  the  ministry  of  the  interior. 
The  result  was  one  of  the  biggest  scan- 
dals of  the  scandalous  administration  of 
the  czarism.  The  manager  of  the  whole 
purchase  of  the  relief  supplies  was  the 
well-known  Gurko,  who  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  an  adventurer  of  the  gov- 
ernment before  the  Duma.  To  begin 
with,  he  let  out  all  the  contracts  to  one 
firm  at  a  high  price.  The  scandal  arose 
when,  after  several  months  had  passed  by 
and  a  large  part  of  the  corn  should  have 
been  delivered,  only  some  six  hundred 
thousand  puds  (a  pud  is  forty  pounds)  had 
arrived  at  their  destination  out  of  a  hun- 
dred million !  Since  that  time  the  busi- 
ness  has  been   taken   out   of  this   firm's 
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hands  and  is  more  decentralized  and  is 
going  somewhat  better.  In  addition  to 
frauds  such  as  this,  a  considerable  part  of 
the  grain  delivered  is  of  an  inferior 
quality  and  actually  mixed  with  chaff  or 
straw ! 

It  is  useless  to  state  the  exact  mini- 
mum needs  of  the  moment  or  the  highly 
intelligent  and  energetic  measures  that 
the  Zemstvos  have  taken  with  the  paltry 
means  at  their  disposal  to  relieve  the  sit- 
uation. Mr.  Shishkoff  will  tell  America 
all  that.  I  only  want  to  appeal  here  for 
the  attention  of  every  philanthropic 
American  to  the  greatest  calamity  that 
the  human  race  is  suffering  at  the  present 


time.  Thirty  million  persons  of  the 
white  race  and  from  a  nation  from  which, 
the  future  has  perhaps  the  most  to  hope, 
are  on  the  verge  not  only  of  starvation 
but  of  being  lowered  into  a  pit  of  de- 
spond from  which  they  may  not  be  able 
to  raise  themselves  for  years  to  come. 
The  terrible  miseries  that  these  people 
are  going  through  to-day,  unless 
they  are  relieved  from  every  possible 
quarter,  may  be  the  beginning  of  a  long 
period  of  suffering  and  a  permanent 
lowering  of  the  level  of  that  moderate 
degree  of  civilization  which  under  unend- 
ing difficulties,  they  have  at  last  managed' 
to  attain. 


TKe  Case  of  Labor  Against  Its  Traitors 


Graham    Taylor 


The  end  of  the  first  trial  of  Cornelius 
P.  Shea,  president  of  the  international 
brotherhood  of  teamsters,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  one,  ought  to  bring  to 
a  head  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  and 
dangerous  episodes  in  the  whole  history 
of  American  industrial  relationships. 
With  fourteen  other  officers  of  the  affili- 
ated teamsters'  unions,  he  was  indicted 
for  conspiracy  to  injure  private  business 
and  public  trade.  The  counts  in  this  in- 
dictment include  the  most  serious  crimes 
for  which  recognized  labor  officials  have 
ever  been  tried  in  Chicago.  The  evidence 
shows  the  conspiracy  to  have  been  not 
only  against  the  employer,  whose  differ- 
ence  with  the  garment  workers  furnish- 
ed pretext  for  the  teamsters'  sympathetic 
strike :  not  only  against  all  other  employ- 
ers who  tried  to  do  business  with  the 
strike-bound  plants,  but  it  is  shown  to 
have  been  a  conspiracy  to  mis-approoriate 
the  garment  workers'  hard  earned  funds, 
to  do  murderous  violence  to  union  and 
non-union  workmen  alike  who  would  not 
join  the  conspirators,  to  defy  and  defeat 
the  courts  and  police  of  the  city,  and  to 
make  serious  breach  in  public  peace  and 
safety. 

Much  of  this  evidence,  while  all  along 
known  by  those  closest  to  the  facts,  was 
attested  in  court  by  four  of  the  indicted 
men  who  after  the  trial  began  changed 


their  plea  to  "guilty."  Turning  state's 
evidence  they  became  the  principal  wit- 
nesses for  the  prosecution,  being  alter- 
nately guarded  and  hidden  away  to  pro- 
tect them  from  attack.  Chief  among  them 
is  Albert  Young,  Shea's  predecessor  in 
the  leadership  of  the  teamsters,  who  is 
as  guilty  as  he  of  former  conspiracies 
with  the  notorious  bribery  agent  of  cer- 
tain employers. 

The  Former     It    is    a    public   misfortune 

Conspiracy  for   ^  ^   abundant   evidence 

Brokerage.  0f  fa^  former  conspiracy 
which  might  have  been  furnished  earlier, 
was  not  available  in  this  case,  not  being 
admissible  because  of  statutory  limita- 
tion. For  it  would  have  fixed  responsi- 
bility and  possibly  penalty  equally  alike 
upon  all  who  are  held  accountable  for 
both  series  of  these  infamous  conspira- 
cies. The  moral  effect  of  this  trial,  great  as 
it  has  been,  would  have  been  much  more 
effective  if  it  could  have  involved  Driscoll, 
the  co-conspirator  of  Albert  Young,  and 
those  in  whose  employ  he  was  all  the 
years  in  which  these  two  men  conspired 
to  pervert  both  the  labor  union  and  em- 
ployers' influence  in  calling  strikes  on 
and  off  for  their  own  or  others'  personal 
profit.  This  was  to  have  been  desired 
for  the  sake  of  impartial  justice,  as  well 
as  to  clear  up  and  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  such  an  intolerable  situation. 
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The  prosecution  is  not  at  fault,  how- 
ever. For  at  the  close  of  the  team- 
sters' strike  in  the  summer  of  1905, 
when  Shea  was  indicted,  the  state 
made  every  effort  to  get  evidence 
against  Young  and  Driscoll  from 
employers  who  had  been  victimized  by 
them.  In  the  daily  press  and  otherwise,  the 
prosecutor  challenged  and  even  pleaded 
with  them  to  furnish  the  grand  jury  with 
evidence  which  would  punish  and  right 
these  outrageous  wrongs  and  bring  them 
to  an  end.  Such  evidence  against  these 
two  men  was  withheld.  But  Driscoll 
brazenly  confessed  in  the  newspapers  and 
testified  before  the  grand  jury  that  he 
had  within  five  years  "fixed''  400 
strikes  and  had  expended  nearly  $50,000 
of  somebody's  money  in  doing  so,  even 
specifying  what  had  been  paid  to  him  as 
a  "strike  settling  expert."  He  was  care- 
ful however  to  refer  only  to  such  occur- 
rences as  could  no  longer  be  legally  in- 
vestigated, and  for  complicity  in  which 
he   could   not  be   indicted   at   that   time. 

Some  employers,  and  a  committee 
of  the  Employers'  Association,  to  the 
credit  of  their  courage  be  it  said,  both 
then  and  since  have  done  all  in  their 
power  to  bring  Shea  and  his  co-conspira- 
tors to  trial  and  assure  their  conviction. 
Some  of  the  union  leaders  and  rank  and 
file  have  at  the  oeril  of  life  and  limb 
bravely  borne  their  harder  part  in  bring- 
ing these  traitors  to  their  cause  to  justice. 

Labors        But  it  is  disappointing  that 

Repudiation       .-,  i  i  r  r 

siow  there  have  been  so  few  of 

But  sure.  them,  and  that  while  the 
great  majority  have  maintained  a  timid 
or  sullen  silence,  some  have  actively  sup- 
ported the  accused  men  and  furnished 
funds  for  their  defense  in  the  face  of  all 
the  facts  against  them.  Such  has  been 
the  reign  of  terror  swayed  by  these  trait- 
ors to  labor  and  the  law,  through  "graft" 
and  the  "strong  arm"  of  the  secret  "slug- 
ger" and  bolder  "wrecking  crew,"  that 
some  extenuation  is  to  be  shown  indi- 
viduals for  not  offering  to  be  witnesses 
against  such  odds  as  would  almost  have 
certainly  brought  personal  injury  or  death 
upon  them.  But  it  is  more  difficult  to 
excuse  the  strong  labor  organizations 
from  withholding  their  corporate  assist- 
ance to  the  officers  of  the  law,  or  from 


their  long  delay  in  purging  the  Chicago 
Federation  of  Labor  from  its  timidly 
tacit  complicity  with  all  this  treason 
against  their  own  cause  and  country. 
Some  months  ago,  however,  in  their 
own  slow  but  sure  way,  by  means 
entirely  within  their  own  rank  '  and 
file,  the  Chicago  trade  unions  have 
rescued  their  federation  from  such 
terrorism  and  taint,  and  the  several 
unions  especially  involved  in  these  con- 
spiracies of  their  officials  may  confidently 
be  expected  to  do  likewise.  The  split  in 
the  ranks  of  the  teamsters'  international 
body  promises  to  bring  about  an  all  too 
tardy  but  final  emancipation  of  their  or- 
ganization from  the  perversion  which  has 
so  long  made  it  a  disgrace  to  its  members, 
a  damage  to  organized  labor,  and  a  men- 
ace to  the  public.  It  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  this  very  teamsters'  union,  aided 
by  leaders  of  other  unions,  overthrew  the 
leadership  of  Young  and  repudiated  Dris- 
coll just  before  Shea  was  elected  presi- 
dent. 

•n^SifSter     ^Part    fr°m    the    verdict    in 

of  the  this  case,  the  Shea  trial  and 
y  strike?  C  all  that  led  up  to  it  incon- 
testably  demonstrate  how  demoralizing 
and  dangerous  the  sympathetic  strike 
almost  inevitably  proves  to  be  and  what 
a  last  resort  it  should  be  considered. 

In  this  case  some  of  the  teamsters  may 
have  had  a  certain  "sympathetic"  motive 
in  striking  to  help  the  garment  workers. 
They  were  indeed  urged  to  take  the  part 
of  the  weak.  But  some  of  them  at  least 
had  interests  of  their  own  which  they 
thought  to  be  at  stake.  Many  among  the 
garment  workers  were  surprised  at  their 
zeal.  "There  must  be  something  we  do 
not  understand  to  account  for  it,"  said 
some  of  them  who  really  had  a  grievance 
at  issue  with  their  employers.  Others  of 
them  were  so  suspicious  of  at  least  one 
of  their  own  officers  and  of  the  teamsters' 
officials  that  they  besought  the  latter  to 
leave  them  alone.  And  the  evidence  of 
the  teamsters  having  accepted  $1,500 
of  the  garment  workers'  money  from  this 
suspected  official  fully  justifies  their 
charge  of  betrayal.  The  teamsters  had 
begun  to  fear,  however,  that  they  had 
something  at  stake.  They  had  succeeded 
for  several  years  in  raising  their  wages 
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and  improving  their  condition  by  more 
or  less  legitimate  trade  union  effort.  Their 
officers  had  been  tempted,  when  flushed 
with  this  success,  to  venture  upon  illegiti- 
mate ways  of  still  further  increasing  their 
power.  In  this  too,  unfortunately  for 
them,  they  succeeded.  Many  of  them 
thought  their  union  to  be  so  indis- 
pensable to  other  labor  organizations 
and  such  a  controlling  influence  with  em- 
ployers that  they  presumed  upon  its 
power  to  have  its  own  way  with  all  who 
depended  upon  the  work  of  its  members. 

••irrepressible    rhese     corrupted     leaders 
Conflict"       clearly  saw  that  the  begin- 
Snare'  ning  of  the  end  of  their  in- 

justice and  tyranny,  and  of  the  power  and 
profits  involved,  was  at  hand.  They  felt 
they  must  fight  for  it  sooner  or  later.  Here 
and  now  the  teamsters  had  no  grievance 
of  their  own.  But  the  garment  workers 
were  thought  to  have  a  real  one,  which 
would  serve  equally  well  to  bring  the 
most  and  least  selfish  of  the  teamsters 
into  the  fight.  "It  had  to  come,"  they 
argued  to  themselves  "So  we  might  as 
well  fight  it  now  as  ever."  This  "ir- 
repressible-conflict" theory  is  always  con- 
venient. It  is  handy  to  have  around 
when  anyone  wants  to  do  what  he  ought 
not  to.  It  makes  wrong  seem  right  for 
awhile.  It  gives  the  grim  determination 
necessary  to  a  fellow  who  wants  to  pitch 
into  the  scrimmage  anyhow,  whether  or 
not  he  sees  that  it  is  just  or  how  it  is  com- 
ing out.  So  some  of  the  teamsters'  rank 
and  file  seem  to  have  thought  when  they 
were  dragged  by  their  corrupt  officials  in- 
to the  garment  workers'  fray.  It  was  dead 
wrong  for  those  who  went  in  for  them- 
selves. It  was  as  great  a  mistake  in 
those  who  took  it  up  for  others'  sake. 

Many  employers  too  were  spoiling  for 
the  fight.  Some  of  them  seemed  as 
eager  as  the  teamsters,  to  sail  into  it  on 
general  principles  without  waiting  for  a 
specific  issue.  The  issue  soon  came  to 
them  however,  and  they  could  not  do 
anything  but  accept  it  and  line  up  for 
self  protection.  The  temptation  to  carry 
the  war  anywhere  into  the  enemy's 
•country  was  very  apparent  in  some  quar- 
ters, even  where  hostilities  had  not  been 
thought  of.  The  mistake,  if  not  the  in- 
justice of  these  tactics,  was  seen  and  re- 


pudiated by  cooler  and  wiser  heads 
among  the  employers.  The  free-fight- 
for-all  boomerang  struck  home  on  both 
sides  all  down  the  line.  It  has  done  more 
execution  at  the  breech  than  at  the  muz- 
zle. Both  sides  now  see  that  neither  the 
systematic  strike  nor  the  "irrepressible 
conflict"  was  justified  or  paid. 

All  parties  concerned  in  this  sinister 
tragedy  have  paid  roundly  for  any  part 
they  have  voluntarily  taken  in  it.  The 
city  of  Chicago  and  the  county  of  Cook 
have  innocently  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
a  struggle  which  they  are  fighting  out 
quite  as  much  for  the  sake  of  the  whole 
country  as  for  their  own  citizens. 

But  it  will  pay  all  involved  in  the  prose- 
cution of  these  conspirators, — employers 
and  workmen,  state's  attorneys  and  wit- 
nesses, the  city  of  Chicago,  and  Cook 
county, — to  meet  the  heavy  personal  and 
public  cost  involved.  Here  are  a  few  of 
the  items  of  expense  incurred,  tabulated 
by  Chicago  newspapers : 

Talesmen  summoned 6,800 

Talesmen    examined 4,7*6 

Peremptory       challenges       by 

prosecution 121 

Peremptory       challenges       by 

defense 128 

Venires  of  too  men  each 63 

Questions  asked  talesmen 150,000 

Estimated  number  of  words.  .  3,500,000 

Record  of  case,  pages 7,000 

Length  of  trial  by  days 129 

Cost  of  examination  and  trial  $32,398 

But  whatever  cost  or  risks  might  have 
been  involved,  public  interests,  and  we 
emphatically  add  the  interest  of  organized 
labor  as  truly,  could  not  afford  any  fail- 
ure to  fight  this  test  case  through  to  the 
bitter  end,  and  see  not  only  its  legal,  but 
still  more,  its  moral  issues  carried 
through  to  their  legitimate  conclusions. 

The  dead-lock  of  the  jury  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  indictment  should  have 
been  for  "conspiracy,"  leaves  the  evi- 
dence against  the  accused  men  unimpair- 
ed. The  jurors  admit  that  they  did  not 
consider  the  measure  of  each  man's  guilt. 
The  new  trial  begins  as  soon  as  another 
jury  can  be  sworn.  But  whatever  the 
issue  before  the  courts,  the  whole  country 
declares  the  verdict  in  the  case  of  "Labor 
vs.  Shea,  its  betrayer,"  to  be  "guilty  as 
charged." 


TKe    DeatK    Roll    of   Industry 


A.rtKvir  B.    Reeve 


To  unprecedented  prosperity  such  as 
the  past  year  showed  and  the  present  year 
promises,  there  is  a  seamy  side  of  which 
little  is  said.  Thousands  of  wage  earn- 
ers, men,  women  and  children,  were 
caught  in  the  machinery  of  our  record- 
breaking  production  and  turned  out  crip- 
ples. Other  thousands  were  killed  out- 
right. How  many  there  were  no  one  can 
say  exactly,  for  we  were  too  busy  making 
the  record  production  to  count  the  dead. 

France,  Germany,  Holland  and  Eng- 
land have  come  pretty  close  to  counting 
their  death-roll  of  industry  and  to  short- 
ening it.  America  does  not  even  count 
the  lives.  We  know  the  number  of  cattle 
and  hogs  slaughtered  for  food,  but  we  do 
not  know  the  number  of  men,  women  and 
children  whose  lives  and  limbs  are  crush- 
ed by  the  wheels  of  industry  running  at 
top  speed. 

Yet  though  we  do  not  know  this  total 
exactly,  all  methods  of  estimate  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  must  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  half  a  million — equal  to 
about  one-half  the  number  of  immigrants 
who  come  to  us  from  abroad  in  the  same 
period.  This  loss  happens  at  a  time  when 
throughout  the  country  the  demand  goes 
up  for  more  men  in  every  branch  of  in- 
dustry. 

First  of  all  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
the  facts  which  we  already  possess.  Trie- 
first  step  in  the  program  of  reform  should 
be  prevention, — before  the  fact;  the  sec- 
ond, restitution — after  the  fact.  Placing 
more  safety  devices  on  our  machinery, 
taking  more  sanitary  precautions  in  our 
shops,  and  strengthening  in  general  our 
present  weak  preventive  legislation,  make 
up  the  first  part  of  the  program. 

Concurrently  comes  the  alternate  side 
of  the  program, — restitution.  Salvage 
work  has  been  attempted  in  "bureaus  for 
the  handicapped"  where  wrecks  of  dan- 
gerous trades  may  be  made  as  far  as 
possible  self-supporting.  The  ultimate 
goal  of  such  a  program  will  probably  be 
workingmon's  insurance  against  accidents 
— the  theory  being  that  the  wear  and  tear 
on  human  life  is  a  cost  of  production  as 
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much  as  the  wear  and  tear  on  machinery 
and  that  the  more  equitable  method  of 
apportioning  the  risk  of  trade  is  ou  the 
consumer  en  masse  rather  than  on  the  in- 
dividual worker  or  on  the  charity  of  the 
community. 

In  considering  the  problem  of  public 
responsibility  and  industrial  accidents, 
let  us  piece  together  the  fragmentary  in- 
formation on  the  subject  that  we  already 
possess.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  it 
is  well  to  adopt  the  classification  of  in- 
dustries followed  by  W.  F.  Willoughby 
in  his  monograph  published  as  a  bulletin 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  in  1901.  Mr. 
Willoughy  includes  (1)  railways;  (2) 
mines  and  quarries;  (3)  factories  and 
workshops;  and  (4)  building  and  con- 
struction work.  If  to  these  be  added  (5) 
agriculture  and  lumbering  and  (6)  per- 
sonal and  domestic  service,  these  six 
great  groups  of  industry  will  almost 
cover  the  29,000,000  wage  '  earners  of 
the  United  States. 


The 


In  none  of  the  other  great 
Railways.       groups   of  industry   in  the 

United  States,  are  equally 
complete  and  accurate  statistics  of  acci- 
dents to  employes  gathered  as  in  the 
first  group,  the  railways.  When  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  made 
its  first  report  in  1889,  it  found  that  of 
the  704,743  railroad  employes,  1,972 
were  killed  and  20,028  were  injured,  a 
total  of  22,000  for  the  year.  During  the 
latest  year  for  which  statistics  are  com- 
plete, 1905,  of  the  1,382,196  railroad  em- 
ployes, 3,361  were  killed  and  66,833  m~ 
jured,  a  total  of  70,194.  In  other  words 
though  our  railroads  do  not  employ 
twice  the  number  of  men  they  did  in 
1889,  they  kill  or  injure  nearly  three 
times  as  many. 

Where  one  railroad  man  in  35.2  was 
killed  or  injured  in  1889,  now  l  m  T9-7 
is  killed  or  injured.  This  startling 
change  has  been  brought  about  by  a  more 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  injuries 
than  in  the  number  of  deaths.  One  in 
every  414  railroad  men  lost  his  life   in 


Photograph  by  Brown  Bros. 
Railroad  wreck  at  Terra  Cotta  near  Washington,  D.   C. 
The  engineer  of  the  train  that  caused  this  wreck  had  had  only  eight  hours'  sleep 
out  of  the  previous  fifty-seven  hours. 


1905  against  one  in  every  367  in  1889 
and  one  in  every  486  in  1897. 

Railroading  itself  is  nearly  twice  as 
dangerous  as  it  was  eighteen  years  ago 
and  traveling  on  the  railroad  is  more 
than  twice  as  dangerous.  The  compara- 
tively small  number  of  accidents  to  pas- 
sengers should  not  distract  attention  from 
the  comparatively  large  number  of  acci- 
dents to  employes,  nor  the  comparatively 
smaller  increase  in  fatalities  from  the 
large  increase  in  injuries.  It  is  no  won- 
der that  railroad  employes  have  declared 
that  "when  soldiering  is  as  deadly  as 
switching,  international  disarmament  will 
be  at  hand."  It  is  not  only  switching 
that  is  dangerous — the  chance  of  a  rail- 
way mail  clerk  of  coming  through  the 
year  safely  is  twenty-one  to  one.  The 
engineer  takes  one  chance  in  nine 
that  he  will  be  injured  before  the 
year  is  over  and  one  in  120  that  he  wdl 
be  killed.  The  men  working  in  the 
yards,  the  conductors  and  brakemen,  the 
porter    who    makes    the   berth,    the   boy 
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who  sells  the  magazines  and  newspapers, 
the  man  who  handles  the  baggage,  even 
the  man  at  the  crossing  who  signals  the 
train  with  white  or  red  flag — all  face 
death  every  hour  of  the  day. 

Of  what  importance  the  provisions  of 
the  commission  have  been,  can  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  after  the  introduction 
of  the  automatic  coupler  in  1897,  the 
number  of  accidents  in  coupling  fell  from 
2,500  to  1,693.  The  number  is  now 
creeping  up  again  slowly — during  the 
quarter  ending  June  30,  1906,  68  more 
men  were  killed  in  this  way  and  393 
more  injured  than  in  the  same  quarter 
of  the  preceding  year. 

Town  and  country  are  full  of  cases  of 
men  injured  in  this  way.  A  recent  case 
that  came  to  notice  in  New  York  was 
that  of  a  man  of  thirty-seven  who  had 
been  injured  in  a  coupling  accident  in 
Cleveland.  He  secured  no  damages 
from  the  company  though  they  paid  his 
hospital  expenses.  He  was  later  given  a 
job  as  flagman  which  he  held  for  twelve 
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years,  but  toward  the  close  of  that  period 
they  required  him,  handicapped  as  he 
was,  to  do  switching.  Afraid  lest  some 
worse  accident  might  happen  to  him,  he 
asked  for  work  less  dangerous  to  one 
in  his  condition  and  was  told  there  was 
none.  Drifting  finally  to  New  York,  he 
was  found  a  position  as  watchman  in  an 
office  building  at  $11.00  a  week. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  ordered  that  75  per  cent  shall  be  the 
minimum  percentage  of  power  brakes  on 
all  trains  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
safety  appliance  law.  Not  long  ago  the 
attorney  general  of  the  United  States  be- 
gan suits  against  several  railroads  for 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  law. 
Another  change  that  should  be  made  is 
in  the  better  construction  of  the  cars, 
such  as  the  all-steel  cars  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, now  being  built  for  use  in  the 
passenger  service  in  the  tunnels  under 
New  York.  All-steel  cars  of  this  sort 
reduce  the  danger  from  fire  an. I  flying 
splinters  and  are  the  nearest  to  non- 
wreckable  yet  devised.  Perhaps  no  one 
so  clearly  stands  in  need  o£  this  change 
as  the  railway  mail  clerk.  The  loss  of 
life  occasioned  by  the  use  of  compara- 
tively light  postal  cars  requires  that  Con- 
gress should  take  some  action  to  lessen 
this  danger. 

In  his  last  message  President  Roose- 
velt called  attention  to  the  need  of  an 
eight  hour  day  for  railway  employes. 
About  a  month  later  a  fearful  wreck  oc- 
curred near  Washington  itself.  The 
sworn  testimony  showed  that  the  engi- 
neer had  had  in  all  only  eight  hours* 
sleep  out  of  the  previous  fifty-seven.  His 
time  seems  to  have  been  twenty-two 
hours  awake,  then  four  hours'  sleep, 
nineteen  hours  awake,  then  four  hours' 
sleen,  and  finally  eight  hours  awake. 

How  many  wrecks  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  an  engineer  or  a  train  dispatcher 
has  been  on  duty  long  beyond  the  limit 
of  human  endurance,  the  public  never 
knows.  Senator  La  Follette  in  arguing 
his  sixteen-hour  day  maximum  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate  read  a  large  partial  list. 
When  the  bill  was  voted  on  viva  voce  a 
number  of  senators  voted  against  it  but 
when  the  vote  was  made  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord onlv  one  dared  register  in  the  nega- 
tive.    It  is  now  pending  in  the  House. 


But  safety  appliances,  alert  men  and 
up-to-date  equipment,  will  avail  nothing 
if  the  block  system  be  disregarded.  J.  J. 
Hill  was  quoted  recently  as  saying: 

Every  time  I  undertake  a  railroad  joui.iey 
nowadays,  I  wonder  whether  it  is  to  l^e  my 
last.  The  thing  has  grown  to  be  uncertain. 
It  is  a  fact  of  knowledge  to  every  railroad 
man,  that  in  this  day  from  two  to  three 
trains  enter  at  times  into  every  block  of 
every  system  in  the  country.  There  is 
danger  in  it. 

Street  railways,  subways,  elevateds  and 
other  local  lines  are  almost  as  dangerous 
as  the  railways.  Especially  is  this  true 
where  there  is  a  third  rail.  One  of  the 
most  careful  painters  on  a  New  York 
elevated  railway  was  recently  paralyzed 
by  contact  with  a  third  rail  in  performing 
his  duty — an  accident  due  purely  to  the 
failure  of  the  company  to  provide  him 
with  rubber  gloves.  Other  circum- 
stances of  the  case  combined  to  strength- 
en his  claim,  which  a  lawyer  is  now- 
pushing. 

Another  case  illustrative  of  the  dis- 
regard of  moral  or  economic  obligations, 
toward  their  men  on  the  part  of  certaini 
traffic  corporations,  is  that  of  a  mechanic 
who  had  been  employed  several  years  in 
the  yards  of  the  same  company.  He  was 
struck  by  a  live  wire  which  affected  his 
heart,  twisted  his  neck,  practically  de- 
stroyed his  eyesight,  and  rendered  him 
a  nervous  wreck.  On  the  day  he  was 
injured  he  received  pay  for  only  seven 
hours  because  he  did  not  work  a  full 
day !  On  his  partial  recovery  he  was  em- 
ployed as  watchman  and  was  approach- 
ed to  sign  a  release  of  his  claim  for  $10. 
He  refused  to  do  so  and  was  discharged 
since  he  would  not  discontinue  his  suit 
for  damages.  The  case  resulted  in  a 
verdict  in  his  favor  of  $2,000.  Of  this 
$1,000  went  to  his  lawyer  and  $100  for 
witness  fees  leaving  $400,  the  compensa- 
tion for  almost  all  that  made  life  worth 
living.  The  result  was  that  in  a  short 
time  he  was  a  charge  on  charity. 

In  the  mines  and  quarries 
The  Mines,     of    the    United    States    the 

figures  that  are  gathered  by 
the  several  states  are  fairly  complete  as 
far  as  fatal  accidents  in  coal  mining  are 
concerned.  For  years  Frederick  L. 
Hoffman,   statistician   of   the   Prudential 
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Insurance  Company,  has  gathered  the 
statistics  for  this  branch  of  industry.  He 
shows  in  the  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal,  that  in  eighteen  states  of  the 
United  States  there  were  for  1905,  2,159 
fatal  accidents  in  the  coal  mines : 

The  fatal  accident  rate  in  American  coal 
mines  during  1905  was  3.44  per  1,000  em- 
ployes, against  an  average  of  3.11  for  the 
decade  ended  1905.  There  was,  therefore, 
an  increase  of  0.33  per  1,000,  equivalent  to 
210  lives  more  than  if  the  rate  during  1905 
had  been  the  average  for  the  decade  1896- 
1905.  With  the  exception  of  1902,  the  rate 
during  1905  was  the  highest  on  record  dur- 
ing recent  years. 

As  for  the  non-fatal  accidents,  Penn- 
sylvania reported  in  the  same  year  1,123 
killed  and  2,365  injured  in  anthracite  and 
bituminous  mining,  a  total  of  3,488.  This 
was  an  average  of  one  killed  or  injured 
for  every  55,000  tons  mined. 

Mr.  Hoffman  concludes : 

Evidently  the  tendency  of  the  fatal-acci- 
dent rate  in  coal  mining  in  the  United 
States,  is  in  the  wrong  direction.  Mine  labor 
has  an  increasing  economic  value  and  the 
annual  loss  of  life  represents  a  not  incon- 
siderable diminution  of  national  wealth. 

Mine  accidents,  as  the  readers  of  the 
newspapers  know  them,  are  the  spec- 
tacular events  of  explosions  and  cave-ins. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  individual  acci- 
dents which  under  present  conditions  are 
passed  over  as  of  comparatively  small 
importance,  outnumber  these  in  their 
tally  of  lives  lost.  Falls  of  roof  or  slate, 
coal-cutting  machinery,  and  electricity 
are  probably  responsible  for  more  deaths 
than  the  "deadly"  fire-damp  and  the 
"careless"  handling  of  dynamite. 

The  introduction  of  coal  cutting  ma- 
chinery and  the  great  influx  of  foreign 
labor,  says  James  E.  Roderick,  chief  of 
the  Department  of  Mines  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, are  the  two  chief  causes  of  the 
constantly  increasing  number  of  acci- 
dents from  falls  of  coal,  slate  and  roof. 
He  continues : 

Scores  of  foreign  workmen  annually  meet 
their  fate  in  this  way  and  the  question 
arises:  Who  is  responsible  for  this  great 
loss  of  life?  The  reports  of  the  inspectors 
show  clearly  that  over  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
employes,  especially  the  miners  and  loaders, 
are  men  that  cannot  understand  the  lan- 
guage of  this  country  and  are  ignorant  of 


the  dangers  that  surround  them.  It  would 
be  a  most  humane  act  if  the  foreigners  could 
be  prevented  from  working  in  the  mines 
until'  they  have  acquired  at  least  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  English  language,  unless  they 
can  be  put  to  work  with  competent  men  of 
their  own  nationality.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
a  foreman  who  allows  incompetent  foreign- 
ers to  work  together  who  do  not  understand 
the  English  language,  should  be  held  guilty 
of  manslaughter  in  case  of  fatal  accident 
to  any  of  these  men. 

The  dangers  cannot  be  entirely  eliminated 
but  they  can  be  lessened  greatly  if  the  com- 
mon and  well-known  precautions  are  taken. 

In  the  collection  of  statistics  for  acci- 
dents in  mining  it  is  usually  considered 
that  the  subject  is  exhausted  when  the 
coal  mines  are  examined.  Such  is  not 
the  case,  of  course,  for  confining  statis- 
tics to  the  coal  mines  almost  wholly  neg- 
lects the  mining  operations  of  several 
large  western  states.  Iron,  copper,  gold 
and  silver  diggings,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
quarries,  also  add  their  quota  of  acci- 
dents. 

What  is,  then,  the  total  number  of 
miners  in  all  mines  killed  and  injured  an- 
nually? According  to  a  statement  pub- 
lished some  time  ago  in  the  Indianapolis 
News,  John  Mitchell,  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  made  an  estimate 
that,  in  view  of  the  known  fatalities  in 
coal  mining,  does  not  appear  to  be  ex- 
cessive for  the  entire  country.  In  the 
fifteen  states  which  report  mine  accidents, 
5,986  miners  of  all  classes  were  killed 
and  injured  in  1904.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  year's  record  in  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio  and  Illinois,  the  chief  coal  mining 
states,  reached  nearly  that  number,  the 
figures  are  probably  sufficiently  accurate. 

In  the  fifteen  remaining  states  where 
mining  is  an  important  industry,  although 
records  are  not  kept,  he  estimates  the 
deaths  at  2,000  and  injuries  at  4,000. 
Thus  in  anthracite,  bituminous,  iron,  cop- 
per, lead,  silver  and  gold  mines,  as  well 
as  quarries,  there  would  be  in  a  repre- 
sentative year  probably  1 1 ,986  men  either 
killed  or  injured. 

There    are    over   7,000,000 
Factories.      American    workingmen    in 
the  manufacturing  and  me- 
chanical trades,  but  only  ten  states  make 
any  effort  to  secure  reports  of  accidents 
resulting  from  the  dangers  that  surround 


From  the  Fidelity  and   Casualty   Co' 
A  fly-wheel  accident  at  Cumberland,  Maryland,   on  July  22,   1905,  in  which   a  thirty  foot  fly-wheel 
burst    ruining   the    machinery    and   wrecking   the    building.      The    roof   was    pre- 
cipitated on  the  workmen  and  two  were  killed  and  ten  injured. 


them — Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  and 
Wisconsin.  As  far  as  real  value  at- 
taching to  these  reports  is  concerned,  no 
statistician  has  ever  used  them  seriously, 
for  in  no  case  is  it  even  claimed  that  com- 
plete returns  are  obtained,  nor  is  it  even 
known  to  what  number  of  employes  the 
figures  obtained  are  applicable.  The 
definition  of  what  constitutes  an  accident 
differs  in  almost  every  state,  and  as  for 
anything  like  compulsory  reporting,  it 
does  not  exist. 

There  has  been  but  one  half-serious 
attempt  in  America  to  secure  accurate 
statistics  of  accidents  in  factories,  and 
that  was  made  by  the  New  York  Bureau 
of  Labor  in  1899.  The  commissioner  of 
labor  and  the  chief  factory  inspector  of 
the  state  then  co-operated  in  a  special 
effort  to  secure  as  complete  as  possible 
a  record  during  the  three  months  of 
April,  May  and  June,  of  accidents  in  a 
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selected  list  of  factories.  The  result  of 
the  investigation  was  the  discovery  that 
among  452,435  employes,  there  were 
1,847  injuries  in  three  months  which, 
proportionately,  meant  7,388  for  the  year, 
a  rate  of  16.33  per  1,000. 

In  citing  these  figures,  their  limited 
value  should  first  of  all  be  pointed  out. 
The  accident  rate  reported  in  many  in- 
dustries is  ridiculously  lower  than  the 
experience  elsewhere.  From  trade 
unions  and  other  sources  it  was  learned 
that  many  accidents  occurred  in  shops 
that  did  not  report  them.  But  one  thing 
the  investigation  did  show,  that  previous 
records  were  very  defective.  More  acci- 
dents were  reported  in  three  months  than 
had  heretofore  been  reported  in  a  year. 
Moreover  these  special  reports  covered 
only  about  half  the  factory  workers  of 
the  state. 

Applying  these  figures  to  the  manufac- 
turing and  mechanical  trades  in  the 
United  States,  it  will  be  found  that  about 
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115,000  accidents  must  occur  annually 
if  this  proportion,  16.33  Per  1,000,  holds 
good.  But,  as  the  commissioner  himself 
pointed  out,  this  ratio  is  compared  with 
38.3  per  1,000  in  Germany.  "That  such 
a  difference  actually  exists  in  favor  of 
New  York,  no  one  can  believe  who  is 
familiar  with  the  more  intense  energy 
and  reckless  purpose  displayed  by  'Amer- 
ican workmen.  In  fact  all  the  more  accu- 
rate statistics  [railways  and  mines]  go 
to  show  that  the  frequency  of  accidents 
in  the  United  States  exceeds  that  in 
Europe." 

If  such  were  the  case,  that  the  accident 
rate  discovered  was  at  least  fifty  per  cent, 
too  low,  it  would  indicate  that  the  cor- 
rect number  for  the  entire  country  must 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  230,000  acci- 
dents. This  is  only  an  estimate  and  only 
of  value  as  such  in  view  of  the  lack  of 
facts.  It  shows  that  these  industries  are 
cumulatively  dangerous  and  shows  the 
need  for  investigation. 


New  York  is  getting  probably  the  best 
reports  of  accidents  in  manufacturing. 
Since  1902  the  number  of  accidents  so 
reported  has  increased  over  100  per  cent. 
A  new  law  makes  these  reports  confi- 
dential and  they  cannot  be  subpcenaed  in 
court  proceedings,  a  plan  which  should 
disclose  a  further  and  amazing  increase 
when  the  figures  for  1906  are  tabulated. 
During  the  first  quarter  of  1906,  3,261 
accidents  were  reported,  nearly  half  the 
total  number  for  1905.  This,  of  course, 
does  not  mean  an  increase  of  accidents 
but  better  reporting. 

The  most  common  type  of  factory 
accident  is  what  the  newspapers  call 
being  ''caught  in  the  machinery."  Judged 
by  a  newspaper  clipping  record  of  612 
accidents,  made  as  an  experiment,  thirty 
per  cent,  of  factory  accidents  are  of  this 
nature.  A  large  proportion  of  such  acci- 
dents could  be  prevented  by  merely 
screening  off  moving  parts  of  machinery. 


From  the  Fidelity  and   Casualty  Co. 
Wreck  of  a  cement  works  caused  by  the  bursting  of  two  of  three  flywheels  on  the  same  shaft  at 

Howe's  Cave,  New  York,  March,  1905. 
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The  Lynn  boiler  explosion  of  December  6,   1906,   which   caused  Governor  Guild  of  Massachusetts   in 

his   annual    message   to    urge    more   adequate   boiler    inspection.      The    boiler    was 

ten  years  old  and  of  an  antiquated  pattern. 

From  Power. 
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This  is  often  prescribed  by  law  but  fre- 
quently not  attended  to. 

Cases  of  this  sort  could  be  multiplied 
indefinitely.  Recently  a  man  was  picked 
up  on  the  streets  of  New  York  for  beg- 
ging. His  hands  and  fingers  were  partly 
off — a  sacrifice  to  the  speeding  up  the 
machinery  of  a  harvester  company  in 
Chicago.  He  was  an  Armenian,  unac- 
quainted with  our  laws,  and  easily  put 


while  operating  a  feeding  machine.  She 
instituted  a  suit  but  the  probabilities  were 
against  her  recovering  anything.  An- 
other victim  with  an  artificial  hand  has 
been  added  to  the  list  with  nothing  to. 
show  for  it. 

A  type  of  accident  dreaded  in  the  fac- 
tories is  to  be  caught  in  the  leather 
belting  or  struck  by  it  when  it  snaps  or 
flies  off  the  shaft.     Adequate  protection 


From  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

The   Eliza   furnace    at   Pittsburg   which   exploded   on   January    9,    showering   the 
workmen  with  molten  metal.     Thirteen  were  killed  and 
a  dozen  seriously  burned. 


off   by   the   manufacturer   on    the    com- 
munity for  support. 

Young  girls  as  well  as  foreigners  are 
heavy  sufferers.  Cases  in  the  big  laun- 
dries of  loss  of  arms  and  hands  in 
mangles  are  frequent;  almost  never  is 
there  any  compensation  for  the  injury. 
In  the  jute  mills  about  New  York,  scores 
are  injured.  A  case  that  came  to  notice 
recently  was  that  of  a  girl  of  seventeen, 
who  had  been  injured  two  years  before 


from  accidents  of  this  sort  is  not  espe- 
cially difficult.  Again,  fly-wheels,  revolv- 
ing too  fast  on  account  of  overload  or 
over-speed,  burst,  showering  the  men 
with  as  deadly  fire  as  an  exploding  shell 
from  hidden  artillery.  Last  year  a  partial 
and  incomplete  record  showed  seventeen 
men  killed  and  thirty-five  seriously  in- 
jured from  this  cause  alone  in  seventy- 
seven  such  accidents. 

These    accidents    are    naturally    very 
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violent.      Says    William    H.    Boehm    in 
Insurance  Engineering : 

Since  disruption  nearly  always  takes  place 
at  a  rim  speed  of  3  to  ZV2  miles  per  minute, 
the  heavy  fragments  are  hurled  with  a 
speed  so  terrific  that  everything  in  their 
path  is  mowed  down  as  by  a  bombardment. 
A  single  accident  often  involves  the  death 
and  injury  of  scores  of  employes  and  a 
property  loss  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

The  temptation  in  speeding  up  the  work 
to  let  a  fly  wheel  run  over  speed  has  its 
counterpart  in  piling  on  pound  after 
pound  of  steam  pressure  on  a  boiler  that 
is  not  built  to  stand  the  load.  What  we 
are  doing  every  year  in  this  way  is  shown 
by  comparing  our  figures  with  those  of 
Great  Britain.  During  the  year  1905, 
there  were  fourteen  persons  killed  and 
forty  injured  in  Great  Britain  from 
boiler  explosions.  On  the  other  hand 
The  Locomotive  published  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  gave  383  persons  killed  and  505 
injured  in  the  United  States. 

The  number  of  steam  boilers  in  America 
is  not  fifty  per  cent  greater  than  that  in 
Great  Britain,  where  the  average  of  the  last 
twenty-two  years  is  twenty-eight  killed  and 
sixty  injured.  The  number  killed  in  the 
United  States  should  not  exceed  40  a  year. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  death-roll  is  nearly 
ten  times  that  number. 

In  foundries,  machine  shops,  steel- 
mills,  iron  moulding  shops,  blast  fur- 
naces, car-shops,  locomotive  works,  roll- 
ing mills,  and  wire  mills  thousands  of 
men  are  every  year  caught  in  machinery, 
struck  by  heavy  ingots,  or  by  travelling 
steel  cranes,  or  steel  rails, — burnt, 
mangled  and  tortured.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  all  factories  are  charnel 
houses  or  that  all  employers  are  ruth- 
lessly slaughtering  their  men  and  coining 
their  blood  into  dollars.  Yet  there  is  a 
reverse  side  to  what  we  ordinarily  look 
on  as  peaceful  industry  that  is  ghastly. 

Here  is  the  statement  of  Joseph  G. 
Armstrong,  coroner  of  Allegheny  county, 
where  are  blast  furnaces  and  rolling 
mills: 

The  number  of  deaths  of  foreigners  in 
the  mills  in  Pittsburg  and  vicinity  has  come 
to  be  nothing  short  of  appalling,  and  after 
careful  investigation  of  the  matter,  I  am 
convinced  that  a  great  many  are  due  to  lack 
of  proper  protection.      Conditions   are   such 


at   present  that  the  life  of   a  foreigner  em- 
.  ployed   in  the  mills  is  given  less  considera- 
tion than  is  the  life  of  a  horse  or  a  mule. 

"If  even  the  present  laws  were  en- 
forced conditions  would  not  be  so  bad," 
said  the  Austro-Hungarian  Consul,  Adel- 
bert  Merle,  at  Pittsburg.  Hungarians,  it 
was  alleged,  "disappear"  from  the  tops 
of  blast  furnaces,  where  one  misstep 
means  a  death  worse  than  hell.  One  of 
the  clippings  of  a  newspaper  record  was 
headed  "Slav  spitted  by  red  hot  rail." 

Within  the  past  month  came  the  hor- 
rible explosion  in  Pittsburg  in  which 
thirteen  were  killed  by  a  belching  of 
molten  metal  from  a  blast  furnace. 
The  deputy-coroner,  after  investigating, 
claimed  that  the  furnace  had  not  been 
working  properly  for  two  weeks  and  that 
many  men  in  fear  had  quit  their  jobs. 
The  accident,  he  said,  could  have  been 
avoided  had  the  furnace  been  shut  down 
when  the  trouble  first  became  apparent. 
The  rush  of  orders  kept  the  company 
from  making  the  needed  repairs  in  time. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
article  does  not  deal  with  trade  diseases. 
We  are  dealing  with  physical  accidents, 
plain  to  the  eye  and  countable.  If  these 
are  uncounted,  we  can  only  guess  at 
the  human  price  of  deadly  white  lead 
and  its  "wrist  drop"  and  paralysis,  of 
phosphorous  matches  and  the  disease 
called  "phossy  jaw,"  of  "potter's  con- 
sumption," of  hatter's  "shakes"  and 
"miner's  asthma"  and  "anthracosis"  and 
the  myriad  of  insidious  diseases,  like 
tuberculosis,  that  lurk  in  the  materials 
and  the  work  rooms.  We  are  almost  as 
ignorant  of  the  extent  and  character  of 
industrial  accidents  as  we  are  of  indus- 
trial diseases. 

From    the    mining    of    the 

Construction      •  ,1  •    _       r    .-, 

Work.  iron,  the  quarrying  01  the 
stone,  and  the  felling  and 
planing  of  the  timbers;  from  the  manu- 
facture of  the  steel  beams  and  hauling 
them  to  their  destination ;  from  the  exca- 
vation and  blasting  for  the  foundation 
of  a  modern  skyscraper  as  well  as  the 
sinking  of  the  caissons ; '  from  all  these 
things  to  the  riveting  of  the  steel  into 
its  superb  frame  and  clothing  that  frame 
with  stone,  the  process  of  modern  build- 
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ing  construction  involves  a  continuous 
spilling  of  human  blood. 

For  example,  Chicago's  skyscrapers 
last  year  exacted  the  heaviest  toll  of 
human  life  recorded  in  the  history  of 
building  operations  in  that  city.  Figures 
compiled  in  the  annual  death-roll  of  the 
Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers' 
Union  showed  a  great  increase  in  fatali- 
ties among  the  men.  Of  a  total  member- 
ship of  1,358  men  in  the  union  last  year, 
156  either  lost  their  lives  or  were  totally 
or  partially  disabled.  During  the  year 
before  twenty-six  were  killed,  twenty-six 
were  so  injured  that  they  could  not  re- 
sume their  trade,  and  the  number  of 
minor  injuries  totalled  about  eighty.  The 
increased  loss  from  ten  to  twelve  per 
cent  of  the  membership  of  the  union, 
was  attributed  to  a  speeding  up  of  the 
work  which  it  was  claimed  compelled  the 
men  to  become  less  careful. 

Falling  I-beams  kill  almost  as  often 
as   they   maim.      When   they   maim   the 


effects  are  terrible.  Such  was  a  recent 
case  in  which  two  men  were  killed.  The 
third  was  rendered  deaf  and  dumb,  his 
ears  were  cut  off  and  "recovery"  meant 
apparently  a  state  of  helplessness.  He 
is  now  making  scarcely  half  his  original 
wage  working  on  patent  paper  clips. 

It  is  the  falls  from  steel  structures 
which  make  bridge  building  all  but  head 
the  list  as  a  dangerous  trade.  A  large  per- 
centage of  accidents  in  construction  work 
is  due  to  falls  from  insecure  scaffolds, 
loose  flooring  and  the  collapsing  of  flimsy 
structures.  Accidents  of  this  sort  are 
in  most  cases  preventable.  Death  is  dealt 
by  falling  bolts,  cement  blocks,  bricks, 
tools,  etc.,  by  falling  derricks,  by  number- 
less other  foreseen  and  unforeseen  acci- 
dents. Sometime  or  other  at  every  point 
from  foundation  to  roof,  human  life  pays 
the  price. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  develop- 
ments of  modern  engineering  is  in  driving 
subaqueous   tunnels  by  means   of  a  hy- 
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Photograph  by  Brown  Bros. 

Laying   the  foundations  of  a  sky-scraper. 

From    excavating    the    foundations    and    sinking    the    caissons    to    riveting    the    steel    frame    there 

is  a  continuous  spilling  of  human  blood. 
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draulic  shield  and  compressed  air.  There 
is  one  tunnel  job  about  New  York  where 
not  a  man  has  been  lost  by  the  "caisson 
disease,"  but  this  is  not  the  case  for  all 
tunnel  systems  that  are  being  put 
through.  The  coroner  of  New  York 
reported  sixty-eight  deaths  in  tunnel 
work  last  year. 

Dynamite  and  blasting  powder  are 
fatal  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  from 
their  manufacture  to  their  use.  In  a 
blasting  powder  factory  men  work  face 
to  face  with  death,  and  when  death 
comes, — as  it  does  frequently, — it  is  wide- 
spread and  unescapable.  High  wages 
tempt  men  to  come  but  few  to  stay. 

But  it  is  the  reckless  use  of  dynamite 
by  the  men  themselves,  and  the  lax  rules 
of  their  employers  that  are  responsible 
for  most  fatalities.  Last  year  in  New 
York  city  reckless  handling  of  dynamite 
caused  a  special  investigation  that  re- 
sulted in  the  summary  removal  of  a  city 
official  who  had  failed  to  enforce  the 
law. 


Farming 
and 


In   agriculture   the   figures 
are  even  fewer  than  in  the 

Lumbering.       building     and     construction 

trades,  yet  farming  is,  contrary  to  the 
popular  belief,  a  hazardous  occupation. 
The  reason  for  this  is  simple.  The 
farmer  in  a  small  way  follows  almost 
every  occupation  without  having  special 
training  or  knowledge  of  any,  save  tilling 
the  soil.  More  than  that,  every  year  sees 
the  farmer  using  more  machinery  to  do 
his  work,  machinery  that  in  itself  is  far 
more  dangerous  than  factory  machinery, 
since  it  is  almost  always  full  of  knives 
and  cutting  edges  and  is  seldom  as  well 
inspected  or  as  carefully  cared  for. 

Moreover  the  facts  are  hard  to  get  at, 
if  not  impossible,  for  the  agricultural 
population  is  scattered  far  and  wide, 
over  millions  of  square  miles  out  of  touch 
with  any  except  the  local  correspondent 
of  the  country  weekly.  The  same  is  true 
in  even  greater  degree  of  lumbermen 
and  saw  mill  employes. 

The   question   arises,  how- 
^hiTolsf     ever,   can  we  not  at  least 
estimate  the  total  loss  every 
year?    Several  methods  of  inference  co- 
incide in  leading  to  the  conclusion  that 


the  number  of  persons  killed  or  injured 
in  industry  in  the  United  States  is,  as 
stated  at  the  outset  of  this  article,  in  ex- 
cess of  half  a  million. 

(1)  Suppose  the  French  experience  is 
taken  as  a  basis.  Excluding  the  mines 
and  railroads,  France  had  222,124 
workers  killed  and  injured  during  1905. 
France  has  a  population  half  that  of  the 
United  States,  beside  quite  fully  de- 
veloped protective  laws.  Granting  that 
we  are  as  careful  as  the  French,  how- 
ever, this  would  indicate  that  our  loss 
in  the  same  year  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  444,248.  Add  to  this  the  known 
accident  roll  of  70,000  on  the  railroads 
and  the  probable  list  of  12,000  in  the 
mines  and  the  stupendous  total  of  526,- 
500  accidents  is  reached. 

(2)  Again  suppose  the  German  ex- 
perience is  taken.  In  1899  the  New  York 
Department  of  Labor  took  these  figures 
and  applied  them  to  the  United  States 
as  far  as  could  be  done.  Its  conclusion 
was  that  there  were  10,000  workers 
killed  every  year  in  the  United  States, 
that  68,000  were  disabled  from  further 
work,  that  55,000  were  disabled  not  per- 
manently but  for  over  three  months,  and 
that  400,000  were  incapacitated  from 
three  days  to  three  months,  The  New 
York  report  concluded: 

In  the  aggregate  more  than  500,000  per- 
sons annually  sustain  such  injury  while  at 
work  as  to  cause  their  temporary  or  per- 
manent withdrawal  from  the  ranks  of  in- 
dustry and  throw  them  for  support  upon 
funds  of  their  own  accumulation  or  upon 
the  charity  of  friends  or  of  the  public  save 
in  the  relatively  few  cases  wherein  they 
xiave  insured  themselves  against  such  con- 
tingency. 

(3)  Suppose  the  experience  of  Wis- 
consin under  a  new  law  passed  in  1905 
is  taken.  During  the  twelve  months 
ended  September  30,  1906,  there  were 
approximately  12,000  accidents  reported, 
four  per  cent,  fatal,  eighty  per  cent,  seri- 
ous and  sixteen  per  cent,  trifling.  The  total 
number  of  wage  earners  in  the  country  is 
almost  exactly  forty  times  that  of  Wis- 
consin. If  the  proportion  held,  this 
would  indicate  that  the  total  number  of 
accidents  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  480,- 
000. 
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Dynamite  lying 
around  loose  in  the 
excavation  of  the 
New  York  Central 
station. 
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Unloading  nearly  half  a  ton  of  dynamite. 


Dynamite  stored 
without  a  watch- 
man 200  feet 
from  the  passen- 
ger tracks. 

P  hotographa 
from  the  Bureau 
of  City  Better- 
ment. 


Sand  hogs  at  work  under  the  rivers  about  New  York.     The  particular  danger  of  the  sand  hog  hi  of 

the  "bends."     By  care  this  disease  can  be  guarded  against — in  one  tunnel  not  a  death 

has     occurred     from     this     cause     since     the     work     began     owing     to 

the    care    with    which    the    men    are    watched. 
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(4)  Suppose  we  take  the  experience 
of  the  insurance  companies.  One  of  the 
largest  in  the  employers'  liability  busi- 
ness, in  a  representative  year,  so  chosen 
that  the  returns  are  all  in,  wrote  insur- 
ance on  a  wage  expenditure  of  $29,- 
158,000.  By  insurance  companies  the 
average  wages  of  workingmen  so  insured 
has  been  found  to  be  about  $500  a  year. 
This  wage  expenditure,  therefore,  ap- 
proximately represented  the  employment 
of  58,316  workingmen.  During  the  year 
there  were  reported  2,081  accidents.  By 
comparing  the  latter  two  figures  it  is  seen 
that  one  workingman  in  28.02  must, 
therefore,  have  been  injured  during  the 
year.  Neither  railroad  men  nor  farmers 
were  insured  by  this  company,  though 
those  employed  in  domestic  and  personal 
service  were,  as  well  as  those  in  mines, 
factories  and  construction  work.  The 
trades  involved  covered  roughly  trades 
employing  much  more  than  half  the  total 
of  wage-earners  in  the  United  States. 
Applying  the  ratio  only  to  one-half  the 
wage-earners,  14,500,000,  the  result  is 
518,000.  Adding  the  railway  and  agri- 
cultural accidents  the  total  would  be  near- 
ly 600,000. 

(5)  Suppose  the  figures  of  another  of 
the  insurance  companies,  doing  the  same 
sort  of  business,  are  taken.  These  figures 
are  the  result  of  fifteen  years'  experience 


with  a  pay  roll  of  $1,905,398,000.  As- 
suming the  $500  rate  of  wages  this 
would  represent  the  employment  of  3,- 
811,030  persons  one  year.  The  accidents 
reported  numbered  185,088.  Setting 
these  two  figures  against  each  qfher,  it 
would  turn  out  that  one  person  in  20.59 
is  injured  annually  in  pursuing  his  trade. 
The  trades  from  which  this  rate  was 
derived  included  almost  altogether  "man- 
ufacturing and  mechanical  pursuits." 
Applying  the  ratio  to  the  total  number 
of  such  workers  in  the  country  there  are 
indicated  ^44,000  accidents  to  them 
alone.  Dr.  Josiah  Strong  has  arbitrarily 
assumed  that  all  other  occupations  are 
only  one-fifth  as  dangerous  as  the  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical.  Though  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  particular  reason 
for  the  assumption,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  it  adds  220,000  accidents  to  the 
344,000,  making  a  total  of  564,000,  not 
far  from  the  total  indicated  by  a  rival 
company. 

Above  all  it  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  that  these  figures  are  merely  infer- 
ences. They  emphasize  the  need  of 
facts;  that  another  census  should  not  be 
taken  without  an  inquiry  into  the  extent 
of  industrial  accidents.  Until  the  facts 
are  definitely  collected,  it  is  not  unwar- 
rantable to  assert  that  we  send  to  the  hos- 
pital or  the  graveyard  one  zvorker  every 
minute  of  the  year. 


THe  Man  Who  THrows  tKe  Switch. 


Graham  Romeyn  Taylor 


"Reg'lar  B.  and  O.  number  6,  the  right 
main"  shouted  switch-tender  Griffin 
through  the  telephone.  It  was  a  verifi- 
cation of  the  order  he  had  received  and 
the  little  shanty  by  the  side  of  the  track 
seemed  almost  to  burst  with  the  volume 
of  his  tones.  Anyone  who  spends  twelve 
hours  of  the  twenty-four  in  a  railroad 
switching  yard  must  accustom  his  voice 
to  a  never  ending  contest  with  a  bedlam 
of  whistles,  bells  and  rushing  steam. 

Jamming  the  receiver  on  its  hook  and 
opening  the  little  door,  Griffin  bent  his 
six  foot  frame  through  the  opening.  His 
lantern  swung  from  the  stump  of  his 
right  arm,  which  had  just  enough  of  an 


elbow  to  make  a  hook  for  it.  Successive 
bars  of  yellow  light  at  every  slant  and 
angle  glinted  in  the  darkness  as  the  re- 
flection came  from  one  track  or  another 
in  the  tangle.  He  picked  his  way  across 
them  and  stooped  to  throw  the  switcn. 
Scarcely  had  he  straightened  up,  when 
out  of  the  night  rushed  "number  6."  It 
clattered  past  the  shanty,  thundered  over 
the  high  iron  bridge  and  then  like  a  spent 
sky  rocket,  it  could  be  seen  slowly  bend- 
ing its  stream  of  light  around  the  curve 
before  the  last  straight  stretch  into  the 
white  glare  of  the  train  shed. 

"You  see,"  said  Griffin,  as  he  shoved  the 
door  shut  and  gave  the  stove  the  only 
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housekeeping  attention  which  the  shanty 
demanded  of  him,  "there's  two  o'  them 
mains.  One's  the  right  main  and  the 
other's  the  wrong  main.  They're  the 
two  tracks  across  the  bridge.  The  right 
main  goin'  toward  the  depot  is  the  wrong 
one  coming  out.  But  sometimes  if  the 
right  one  is  blockaded  we  have  to  send 
the  trains  in  or  out  by  the  wrong  main." 

My  countenance  indicated  that  this 
struck  me  as  a  dubious  proposition. 
Somehow  the  idea  of  being  in  the  vicinity 
when  trains  were  switched  over  on  to  the 
wrong  track  did  not  altogether  appeal 
to  me,  and  as  I  suddenly  imagined  myself 
on  board,  T  immediately  became  firmly 
convinced  that  the  thing  was  decidedly 
hazardous. 

"Suppose,"  said  I,  "another  train  was 
coming  out  on  its  right  main  at  the  same 
time  you  might  be  sending  B.  and  O. 
number  6  in  its  wrong  main.  Wouldn't 
something  happen?" 

"Sure.  They'd  clean  it  up  with  ambu- 
lances, and  you'd  hear  the  kids  yellin' 
extry.  That's  just  the  thing  we've  got 
to  look  out  for." 

His  frankness  was  a  relief.  It  showed 
one  thing  certainly,  that  Griffin  was 
keenly  aware  of  his  responsibility.  As 
his  eyes  fixed  themselves  on  the  tracks 
and  the  rows  of  red  and  white  lights 
stretched  away  from  the  shanty  window, 
I  began  to  regard  him  with  that  respect 
you  have  toward  men  whose  deeper 
thought  seems  to  control  destinies.  I  reg- 
istered a  mental  vow  that  the  next  time 
I  was  tempted  to  be  impatient  at  the 
stooping  of  my  train  in  some  wretched 
railroad  yard  just  before  the  end  of  a 
long  homeward  journey,  I  would  remem- 
ber the  man  in  the  shanty  and  hope  he 
would  take  all  the  time  he  might  desire 
in  deciding  on  what  track  to  switch  us. 
In  fact,  I  felt  a  sense  of  assurance  :n 
discovering  Griffin's  motto  nailed  to  the 
wall  beside  a  Sunday  supplement  picture. 
There  was  an  element  of  dead  certainty 
about  its  strong  language.  It  read,  "Live 
every  day  so  that  you  can  look  any  damn 
man  in  the  face  and  tHl  him.  'go  '^  hell,' ' 
a  vigorous  way,  to  be  sure,  of  saying, 
"Be  sure  you  are  right,"  but  one,  never- 
theless, that  gave  you  a  comfortable  sense 
of  double  riveted  security,  with  error  not 
even  among  the  possibilities. 


"Job  important?  Well,  you  can  size 
it  up  for  yourself.  The  magazines  have 
had  a  big  lot  of  hot  air  about  the  en- 
gineer. All  their  railroad  yarns  tell  about 
the  trainload  of  passengers  whose  safety 
rests  with  the  man  in  the  cab.  What  in 
heaven's  name  would  he  do,  ]'d  like  to 
know,  if  we  fellers  didn't  keep  the 
switches  right?  Guess  the  lives  of  the 
trainloads  depend  on  the  man  in  the 
shanty  too." 

I  was  not  in  a  •  mood  to  dispute  the 
statement  as  Griffin  caught  sight  of  a 
pin  point  of  light  in  the  distance,  which 
rapidly  swelled  to  a  full  moon.  "Great 
Western,  number  3,"  he  was  hollering 
through  the  'phone.  "All  right,  Tom,  the 
wrong  main  for  her,"  and  it  seemed  as 
if.  he  had  scarcely  gone  outside  of  the 
shanty  when  the  full  moon,  backed  up  by 
eighty  tons  of  pounding  iron,  and  clouds 
of  choking  steam,  rushed  by,  trailing  half 
a  dozen  sleepers  that  looked  like  one  elon- 
gated car. 

Piecemeal  information  was  the  only 
kind  possible  as  Griffin  kept  on  with  his 
work.  Now  he  would  talk  through  one 
telephone  with  the  man  toward  the  ter- 
minal ;  and  again  through  the  other  with 
the  switch-tender  in  the  next  shanty 
"out."  Between  messages  he  would  dis- 
appear in  the  darkness  where  his  sway- 
ing lantern  seemed  to  give  the  only  clue 
to  a  human  element  in  the  wilderness  of 
black  shadows  out  of  which  red  and 
white  and  green  signal  lights  stared  like 
so  many  one-eyed  hobgoblins.  The  occa- 
sional trolley  car  crossing  a  distant  via- 
duct seemed  only  to  intensify  the  feeling 
that  this  dismal  spot  was  somehow  a  part 
of  the  regions  subterranean. 

As  I  accustomed  myself  to  the  sur- 
roundings, however,  I  began  to  think  of 
the  things  to  find  out  which  I  had  stum- 
bled down  the  wet  and  rickety  steps  from 
the  viaduct  and  made  my  uncertain  way 
across  and  along  the  tracks.  I  had  heard 
that  a  large  proportion  of  switch-tenders 
was  crippled.  I  wanted  to  find  out  how 
they  came  to  be  so,  how  they  got  their 
jobs,  what  their  wages  were,  and  what, 
if  any,  efforts  were  under  way  to  better 
their  conditions.  Already  I  had  become 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  a  switch- 
tender  must  be  "all  there"  all  of  the  time, 
even  if  his  "all"  did  happen  to  include  less 
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than  the  normal  total  of  limbs  and  digits. 
"Sure,  we're  the  human  scrap  heap 
in  this  business.  There's  about  as  many 
of  us  maimed  as  ablebodied.  Look  down 
that  row  of  white  lights  to  the  right  of 
the  nearest  track.  Each  one  of  'em  has 
a  shanty  and  a  switch-tender.  There's 
me  and  Bill  Williams — he's  my  day  part- 
ner— in  this  shanty — in  this  shanty — Both 
of  us  lacking  a  right  arm.  Dave,  in  the 
next  shanty,  he's  got  no  left  hand.  Next 
feller's  all  sound.  But  the  two  after  him 
— neither  of  them  can  count  more'n  about 
six  all  told  on  his  fingers.  Out  of  twenty 
in  this  yard  there  are  seven  maimed,  and 
among  the  700  or  thereabout  in  the  city, 
I  expect  there's  between  a  third  and  a 
half  handicapped.  Dunno  how  you  would 
find  out  for  sure." 

"How  did  we  get  chopped  up?  Well, 
mostly  all  about  the  same  way.  You  see, 
we're  all  of  us  trained  and  experienced 
railroadmen.  This  is  the  only  kind  they 
can  use  in  this  job.  No  feller  that's 
maimed  outside  the  railroad  service  could 
work  in.  Fact  is,  most  of  us  were  regu- 
lar switchmen — the  boys  that  ride  around 
on  the  engine  foot  boards  and  couple  cars. 
Some  day  or  other  it  happened  to  the  rest 
of  them  just  about  the  way  it  did  to  me. 
I  lost  that  there  hand  making  as  good  a 
coupling  as  ever  bumped  together.  Just 
put  my  hand  in,  and  when  I  went  to  pull 
it  out  the  train  had  it  'stead  of  me.  Done 
so  slick  I  never  knew  how  it  happened." 
"What  about  the  safety  couplers?"  I 
inquired?  "Isn't  there  a  lever  at  the  side 
of  the  car  so  you  don't  have  to  go  in  be- 
tween ?" 

"Well,  it's  a  curious  fact,"  he  replied, 
"with  the  old  couplers  we  used  to  have 
fingers  and  thumbs  nipped  off,  but  with 
the  new  ones,  if  anything  goes  it's  the 
whole  hand.  We  thought,  when  the  law 
made  them  put  the  safety  couplers  in,  that 
we  were  sure  winners  in  the  coupling 
game.  I  can  remember  how  we  used  to 
kind  o'  stand  off  and  give  the  cars  the 
laugh  as  they  bumped  together,  much  as 
to  say  'Aho,  I  wasn't  in  there  and  yc 
didn't  get  me.'  But  the  lever  gets  bent 
and  works  hard,  so  that  often  the  coupling 
fails  to  work  and  then  we  have  to  take 
our  chances  again  in  between. 

"Don't  you  never  call  us  cripples,  young 


fellow.  We're  down  and  out  so  far  as 
the  wages  go.  We  may  be  the  human 
scrap  heap — they  pay  us  as  if  that  was 
the  company's  thought,  anyway.  But 
there's  the  difference.  The  metal  junk 
pile  has  quit  being  useful,  but  ( we  go 
right  on  giving  them  just  as  good,  ex- 
perienced and  necess'ry  railroad  service 
as  ever.  Don't  you  know  they've  got  to 
have  men  posted  on  railroading  for  these 
jobs?  If  they  didn't  take  us,  they'd  have 
to  pay  the  switchmen's  regular  scale, 
thirty  seven  and  one-half  cents  an  hour. 
But  they  have  us  handicapped — all  we 
can  do  is  to  take  what's  coming  to  us  and 
look  wise.  We  get  somewhere  between 
$45.00  and  $60.00  a  month  for  twelve 
hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week.  I  just 
had  a  raise  from  $47.50  to  $50.00.  That 
was  when  the  switchmen  got  their  last 
increase. 

"Fifty  dollars  is  mighty  little  for  a  man 
with  a  family.  But  it  comes  tough  for 
those  of  us  who  have  been  used  to  twice 
that  sum — and  nearly  all  of  us  maimed! 
chaps  have.  There's  Jim,  he's  the  pres- 
ident of  the  union  we're  just  forming. 
Jim's  getting  fifty-five — been  getting  it 
for  the  last  two  years  over  in  the  pan- 
handle yards- — and  there's  blame  little 
show  for  his  ever  getting  any  more.  But 
a  few  years  ago  out  west  he  was  yard 
superintendent  drawing  200  a  month.  Of 
course,  when  the  accident  comes,  we  usu- 
ally get  a  lump  sum  settlement  from  the 
road,  but  that  only  makes  a  nest-egg  for 
the  time  when  we'll  have  to  quit  alto- 
gether. Sometimes  they  tell  us  they'll 
take  care  of  us  in  some  such  job  as  this, 
but  you  can't  always  rely  on  that." 

"How  then  do  you  get  these  jobs?"  I 
asked,  interested  to  learn  if  anything  like 
a  bureau  for  the  handicapped  was  main- 
tained by  the  industry  responsible  for  the 
injuries.  It  proved  to  exist  in  the  human 
kindness  of  an  individual. 

"Tom,  the  yard  superintendent,  kind  o* 
has  a  look  out  for  us  fellers.  He  knows 
that  if  a  chao  has  one  arm  off  that's  no 
reason  why  he's  not  likely  to  keep  his 
head  on  his  shoulders  even  better  than 
an  ordinary  chap.  So  the  boys  know 
they  stand  a  good  show  by  just  going 
around  to  see  Tom.  In  fact,  Tom  told 
me  yesterday  if  I  knew  any  feller  that. 
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had  been  up  against  it,  but  who  was 
steady  and  had  had  experience  in  the 
ways  of  the  road,  to  send  him  around  and 
he  would  take  care  of  him." 

Griffin's  mention  of  a  union  stirred  my 
curiosity.  The  thought  of  these  frag- 
ments of  humanity — however  optimistic 
— getting  together  to  demand  something 
would  have  appeared  ridiculous  if  it  did 
not  arouse  your  sympathy  and  admira- 
tion. "Hope  springs  eternal — "  flashed 
through  my  mind  as  I  pictured  a  handful 
of  self-admitted  "down  and  outs"  enter- 
ing the  lists  with  twenty-three  big  rail- 
road corporations. 

"Organize,  organize — it's  the  only 
way,"  said  Griffin.  "I  guess  we  ought  to 
try  to  do  something  to  help  ourselves, 
for  nobody  else  seems  anxious  to  do  it. 
We  tried  to  get  a  switchmen's  organiza- 
tion man  to  go  to  the  front  for  us  when 
his  union  was  asking  for  its  raise.  He 
said  he  didn't  want  to  ask  for  too  much 
all  at  once.  So  we  decided  to  form  local 
89  of  the  Switchmen's  Union  of  North 
America.  Jim  got  us  together.  He 
stumped  around  the  yards  with  his  one 
leg  two  whole  days — sleepless  ones — for 
he  works  in  the  night  shift.  It  was  slow 
going.  But  there  was  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
at  the  first  meeting  and  we've  been  grow- 
in'  ever  since.  Jim  worked  so  hard  and 
was  so  enthusiastic  that  the  rest  of  us  boys 
told  him  to  just  lay  off  his  work  for  a 


time  and  put  in  his  time  canvassing  the 
shanties  in  all  the  yards.  We  said  we'd 
see  him  through,  and  proved  it  by  getting 
up  a  purse  of  twenty-five  dollars  right 
at  the  start.  It's  taken  lots  of  quarters 
that  were  hard  to  spare,  but  since  then 
we've  handed  him  twenty-two  and  a  half 
more  dollars.  He's  earned  every  cent  and 
more. 

"It  won't  be  long  now  before  we  have 
300  or  400  members  all  pulling  to- 
gether. Then  we'll  just  propose  a  little 
problem  to  the  heads  of  these  railroad 
systems.  We'll  put  it  up  to  them  this 
way:  If  cost  of  living  has  increased  so 
the  engineers  and  firemen  and  the  switch- 
men can't  make  a  living  on  a  hundred 
dollars  a  month  or  more,  just  figure  it  out 
for  us,  Mr.  Railroad  President,  how  a 
switch-tender  can  make  his  on  fifty  dol- 
lars a  month?" 

The  telephone  bell  rang  sharply.  "B. 
and  O.  number  4  is  thirty  minutes  late," 
repeated  Griffin  in  verification.  "Sure, 
Tom,  I'll  look  out  to  send  her  down  the 
right  main."  I  left  the  shanty  wonder- 
ing by  what  process  of  divination  it  was 
possible  to  pick  the  head  light  of  "num- 
ber 4's"  engine  from  the  maze  of  lights 
and  signals  in  the  distance.  As  I  made 
my  way  towards  the  viaduct  and  its 
rickety  steps  I  heard  Griffin's  voice  call 
after  me  "Drop  in  and  see  a  feller,  when- 
ever you  chance  to  be  down  this  way." 
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Even  her  voice  was  commonplace. 
There  was  no  helpless  droop  to  the  square 
little  figure  sitting  bolt  upright  on  the 
stiff  kitchen  chair.  Blue  glasses  hid  what- 
ever intelligence  there  might  have  been 
in  her  large  dark  eyes,  square  deter- 
mined chin,  grey  unhealthy  skin  and  low 
forehead  with  light  colorless  hair  brushed 
neatly  back  and  twisted  tightly  in  a  stiff 
knot. 

"Ever  since  the  doctor  told  me,"  she 
said  in  an  even  monotone,  "I've  sat  here 
thinking.  Keeping  company  with  myself 


I  call  it,  and  when  a  woman  has  lived 
all  of  twenty-two  years  and  had  a  boy 
like  my  Billy,  she's  got  something  worth 
thinking  about." 

The  light  from  the  small  window  fell 
full  on  her  stolid  face.  The  door  was 
open,  but  very  little  air  penetrated  the 
narrow  alley  and  into  the  dark  basement 
room. 

"My  mother  was  a  factory  girl,  too," 
she  went  on  quietly,  "and  I  guess  she 
felt  about  her  baby  same  as  I  feel  about 
Billy.  Only  there  wasn't  a  higher  wage 
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for  dangerous  machinery  then  and  a 
woman  had  to  work  overtime  when  she 
wanted  to  save  money.  Poor  mother! 
She  never  had  her  baby  after  all. 

"At  fourteen  I  went  to  work  in  the 
factory.  Perhaps  if  I'd  had  some  of  the 
time  I've  got  now  I'd  have  thought  more 
and  things  would  have  been  different.  I 
don't  know.  I  loved  Jim  and  he  loved 
me.  It's  only  for  Billy's  sake  I  wish 
there'd  been  a  ring. 

"You'd  have  thought  Jim  would  be 
crazy  over  that  kid.  He  was  the  cutest 
baby,  with  little  pink  toes  and  one  brown 
curl  soft  in  his  neck.  I  never  could 
keep  my  hands  off  that  curl.  But  Jim 
was  mad.  He  left  town  'bout  that  time, 
and  I've  never  seen  him  since.  I  didn't 
mind  for  myself,  but  I  think  he  ought  to 
have  stuck  by  the  kid. 

"I  went  back  to  the  factory  after  that. 
They  paid  me  six  dollars  a  week.  It 
wasn't  much  for  three  people,  but  I'm  not 
over  quick  and  it  was  all  I  was  worth, 
I  guess.  Father  minded  Billy,  so  we  got 
along  pretty  well. 

"How  that  boy  grew.  He  was  the 
smartest  kid,  and  quick —  When  he  was 
a  year  old  he  could  creep  anywhere. 
There  was  a  home  in  the  country  that 
would  board  him  for  two  dollars  a  week. 
It  would  be  better  for  Billy  to  grow  up 
there  where  there's  trees,  and  flowers  and 
grass,  than  here  in  the  basement  with  me, 
but  two  dollars — I  worried  a  lot  about 
that  money.  The  night  I  got  a  job  at  the 
corner  factory  I  guess  I  was  the  happiest 
woman  in  Chicago. 

"Yes,  I  knew  the  work  was  risky,  but 
do  you  suppose  I  cared  about  danger 
when  seven  dollars  a  week  meant  swell 
air  and  country  for  Billy?  The  long 
close  room  meant  a  field  of  green  cool 
grass — the  noise  of  the  machines,  meant 
birds  singing,  and  the  hot  acid  smells, 
meant  growing  things — all  for  Billy. 

"The  work  itself  wasn't  hard.  They 
didn't  have  no  guards  and  sometimes  the 
acid  burnt  my  hands  and  splashed  up  in 
my  face.  But  there  was  nobody  to  care 
but  Billy,  and  he  didn't  mind  the  marks. 

"It  was  the  dav  of  our  last  half  holi- 


day. My  but  it  was  hot!  I  had  been 
working  three  months  then,  and  that 
afternoon  I  was  going  to  the  country. 
My  ticket  was  in  my  pocket,  and  I  felt 
it  for  sure  more  than  fifty  times  that 
morning.  I  was  going  to  lie  on  the  real 
grass  and  hear  the  real  birds  sing  and 
smell  the  real  growing  things — I  was  go- 
ing to  see  Billy.  But  you  have  to  have 
a  kid  to  know  about  that  part  of  it. 

"Perhaps  I  was  too  quick,  but  all  of  a 
sudden  I  felt  a  stinging  in  my  eyes  and 
then  the  next  thing  I  knew  I  was  in  a 
dark  room  and  there  were  cool  cloths  on 
my  eyes  and  a  nurse  was  talking  to  me. 

"That  was  three  months  ago.  The  doc- 
tor pretended  at  first  that  it  was  going 
to  come  all  right,  but  I  think  I  always 
really  knew.  It  wasn't  much  of  a  shock 
when  he  said,  'Blind  for  life/ 

"The  factory  lawyer  came  to  see  me 
yesterday.  He  says  they're  insured 
against  liability,  whatever  that  means, 
and  I've  got  to  sue  a  big  insurance  com- 
pany, that's  got  I  don't  know  how  many 
millions,  but  enough  to  beat  me,  I  guess. 
He  wants  me  to  compromise  and  drop  the 
suit.  I  asked  him  if  he'd  sell  his  eyes 
for  twenty-five  dollars?  Why  I'd  give 
that  for  just  one  look  at  the  dimples  on 
Billy's  back. 

"No,  I'm  going  to  fight,  and  fight  hard. 
Oh  there's  no  chance  to  win,  I  know  that 
well  enough.  It's  for  the  other  girls  I'm 
doing  it.  As  long  as  the  factory  thinks 
eyes  can  be  bought  for  twenty-five  dol- 
lars, they  won't  do  any  different.  We're 
all  a  machine  with  them,  and  when  a  part 
gets  broke  they  buy  a  new  part  and  what 
can't  be  used  is  thrown  away.  But  Billy 
is  thrown  away  too.  He's  got  to  come 
home  to-morrow  and  grow  up  in  the  base- 
ment like  me.  Don't  seem  fair  some- 
how." 

There  was  a  break  in  her  monotonous, 
even  voice,  and  her  square  stolid  face  was 
buried  suddenly  in  her  red,  hard  worked 
hands.  The  determined,  upright  figure 
rocked  back  and  forth  shaking  with  great 
silent  sobs.  The  jerky  notes  of  a  hand 
organ  came  in  through  the  open  door. 
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"If  I  produce  a  device  to  save  time,  it 
is  quickly  sold;  but  when  I  offer  an  in- 
vention to  save  life,  I  cannot  dispose  of 
it."  This  remark,  recently  made  to  us 
by  an  inventor,  is  a  significant  comment 
on  the  high  and  increasing  tension  of 
modern  industrial  methods,  and  on  the 
light  esteem  in  which  are  held  resulting 
perils  to  life  and  limb. 

In  the  individualistic  civilization  of  the 
age  of  homespun  the  well-being  of  every 
man  depended  for  the  most  part  on  him- 
self and  on  his  immediate  family.  In 
the  new  social  civilization  our  prosperity, 
comfort,  health,  security  from  bodily  in- 
jury, and  even  our  lives  are  dependent 
on  the  intelligence,  honesty,  and  faith- 
fulness of  thousands,  near  and  far,  of 
whom  we  have  no  personal  knowledge. 

Such  conditions  naturally  lead  to  com- 
mon action  in  common  defense.  A  mu- 
seum of  security  is  an  institution  whose 


object  is,  by  scientific,  systematic,  and  or- 
ganized efforts,  as  President  Roosevelt 
puts  it,  "to  provide  new  safeguards 
against  the  new  perils." 

The  first  step  toward  a  museum  of 
security  was  taken  in  France  as  early 
as  1867,  when  the  Association  for  the 
Prevention  of  Accidents  was  formed, 
which  has  served  as  a  model  for  others 
in  various  European  countries. 

The  second  step  was  an  important  ex- 
position of  devices  for  the  prevention  of 
accidents  to  laborers,  which  was  held  in 
Berlin  in  1889.  This  naturally  suggested 
the  idea  of  a  permanent  exposition,  or  a 
museum  of  security,  which  was  first  real- 
ized in  Vienna  in  1890,  immediately  after 
the  German  exposition.  The  museum  at 
Amsterdam  followed  in  1893,  that  at 
Moscow  in  1897,  and  those  at  Berlin  and 
Munich  in  1900.  During  1905  one  ap- 
peared   in    Stockholm    and    another    in 


Safety  devices  for  protection  in   the  work  of  hammering  hot  steel  blocks. 
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A  safety  device  on  a  rolling  press. 


Paris.  There  was  formed  at  Milan  in 
1894  the  Association  of  Italian  Industrial- 
ists for  the  Prevention  of  Accidents  to 
Workmen.  Among  its  various  beneficent 
activities,  it  is  collecting  the  newest  de- 
vices for  the  prevention  of  accidents, 
which  is  the  beginning  of  an  Italian  mu- 
seum of  security.  A  similar  museum  has 
also  been  established  in  Zurich. 


what  a        At    the     Bavarian    Jubilee 
Model  Museum  Exposition      of      Industry, 

includes.  Trade      and      Ai%      hdd      in 

Nuremburg  in  1906,  the  exhibit  of  safety 
devices  and  industrial  hygiene  was  di- 
vided into  twenty-two  sections,  which 
serve  as  a  somewhat  full  analysis  of  the 
contents  of  a  museum  of  security : 

Section  1.  Models,  photographs  and  draw- 
ings of  scaffolding,  as  well  as  the  personal 
equipment  of  workers  in  building  trades. 
2.  The  Bavarian  Inspectors'  Association, 
showing  protective  devices  for  boilers, 
water  gauges,  signal  apparatus,  boiler  and 
pipe  valves;  also  protective  devices  for 
electrical  machinery,  showing  its  actual  use 
on  acetylene  apparatus,  by  models,  photo- 
graphs and  drawings.  3.  Protective  de- 
vices   for    motors    and    power    transmitters, 
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devices  for  turning  on  power  and  shutting 
it  off,  belt  connection,  couplings,  etc.  4. 
Fire  protection  and  the  prevention  of  ex- 
plosions. 5.  First  aid  to  the  injured.  6. 
Mining  and  quarries:  devices  in  use  on  stone 
crushing  machinery,  etc.  Storing  of  explos- 
ives. 7.  Metal  industry:  safety  devices 
for  various  kinds  of  metal  working  machin- 
ery. 8.  Textile  industry:  safety  devices  for 
looms,  carding,  etc.  9.  Leather  and  paper 
industry;  safety  devices  for  paper  cutting, 
stamping  and  moulding  machinery.  10. 
Safety  appliances  for  elevators  and  hoist- 
ing apparatus.  11.  Food  products:  safety 
appliances  for  kneading  machines,  rollers 
and  cutters.  12.  Personal  equipment  of 
workingmen:  protective  spectacles,  respira- 
tors, suits,  etc.  13.  Workingmen's  dwell- 
ings. 14  and  15.  Housing:  models,  plans, 
photographs.  1G.  Ventilation.  17.  Models, 
photographs  and  plans  of  toilets,  dressing 
and  living  rooms,  baths,  etc.  18.  Cooking: 
demonstration  in  heating  food.  Models, 
plans,  photographs.  19.  Other  social  bet- 
terment institutions.  Reports  of  labor  de- 
partments, industrial  arbitration  courts  of 
Bavaria.  20.  Agricultural  machinery:  safe- 
ty appliances  on  same,  demonstrated  by 
models  and  views.  21.  Lumber  industry: 
safety  devices  for  band  and  circular  saws, 
planing  machinery,  etc.,  demonstrated  by 
models.  22.  Models,  photographs  and  plans 
of  workingmen's  industrial  betterment  insti- 
tutions  of  all   kinds. 


A  safeguarded    polishing    wheel. 

Special        The  various  European  mu- 

Features  >  .,  i 

of  European  seums  of  security  are  char- 
Museums.  acterized  by  some  special 
features  as  follows : 

The  museum  at  Zurich  exhibits  illus- 
trations of  the  results  of  different  kinds 
of  accidents,  such  as  burst  boilers,  broken 
wheels  of  all  kinds,  fractured  bridges, 
scaffolding  and  other  supports. 

The  museum  at  Stockholm  shows  ac- 
cident stations,  or  accident  houses,  es- 
pecially for  lumber  industries,  factories, 
work-shops  and  construction  companies. 
These  contain  everything  necessary  for 
first  aid  to  the  injured. 

One  very  interesting  and  important 
feature  of  the  work  done  by  the  museum 
at  Vienna  is  the  education  of  the  public 
by  means  of  local  exhibits.  No  less  than 
twenty  expositions  of  this  character  have 
been  held  in  the  principal  cities  and  indus- 
trial centers  of  the  empire.  In  this  mu- 
seum many  lectures  are  given  to  appren- 
tices and  to  the  students  of  technical 
schools  on  accident  prevention  and  in- 
dustrial hygiene.  During  the  past  nine 
years  400  such  lectures  have  been  given 
with  an  attendance  of  11,000. 

The  Berlin  museum,  which  is  admir- 
ably equipped  with  a  great  variety  of 
devices  and  to  which  the  Reichstag  has 
appropriated,  at  various  times,  upwards 
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of  $300,000,  has  very  numerous  safety 
appliances  for  boats  ;  various  kinds  of  life 
boats,  dredging  boats,  steamboats,  a  sys- 
tem of  automatic  closing  of  compart- 
ments, and  the  like.  One  section  is  de- 
voted to  a  fine  tuberculosis  exhibit. 

The  museum  at  Moscow  aims  to  in- 
clude the  general  field  of  industrial  bet- 
terment. Among  the  departments  which 
it  proposes  to  add  are  a  testing  laboratory 
and  a  workshop  for  the  construction  and 
repair  of  models  of  protective  devices. 


The  Need  of 
America. 


A  museum  of  security,  per- 
manently established  in 
New  York,  which  we  hope 
will  be  the  outcome  of  the  exposition 
opened  January  29,  would  constantly 
keep  on  exhibition  "live"  machinery, 
equipped  with  protective  devices,  work- 
ing models  and  photographs,  showing  alt 
possible  safety  appliances. 

It  would  lay  before  state  legislatures 
the  importance  of  requiring  a  strict  re- 
port of  all  accidents.  It  would  collect 
the  laws  of  all  industrial  nations  touching 
the  subject  of  accidents,  and  by  studying 
the  history  and  the  effects  of  such  legis- 
lation ascertain  the  relative  value  of  such 


After  the  bursting  of  an   emery-grinding   machine. 


laws.  This  information  would  of  course 
be  made  available  for  all  legislative 
bodies. 

Our  laws  are  so  lax,  we  are  so  indiffer- 
ent to  protective  devices,  and  so  careless 
of  life  and  limb  that  of  the  same  number 
of  men  employed,  in  industries  in  which 
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producers.  This  is  the  price  they  pay 
for  serving  the  public  and  promoting 
civilization.  Does  not  every  considera- 
tion of  humanity  and  justice  demand  that 
we  reduce  that  price  to  the  lowest  possi- 
ble terms? 

A     recent  letter,  addressed  by  P,resi- 


Scaffold  Protector. 


Safety  device  in  a  pasteboard  factory. 


we  have  exact  figures  for  comparison,  we 
kill  and  injure  more  than  twice  as  many 
as  they  do  in  Europe. 

By  the  use  of  such  means  as  have  been 
outlined  above  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  our  accident  rate  might  be  reduced 
to  that  of  European  peoples,  which  would 
save  tens  of  thousands  of  lives  and  limbs 
every  year. 

Do  we  not  owe  this  to  American  work- 
men? Is  jt  not  simple  justice?  Sol- 
diers suffer  because  they  are  professional 
destroyers*  but  the  members  of  our  in- 
dustrial   army   suffer   because    they    are 


dent  Roosevelt  to  the  American  Institute 
of  Social  Service,  puts  the  matter  well : 

As  modern  civilization  is  constantly  cre- 
ating artificial  dangers  to  life,  limb  and 
health,  it  is  imperative  upon  us  to  provide 
new  safeguards  against  the  new  perils.  In 
legislation  and  in  our  use  of  safety  devices 
for  the  protection  of  workmen  we  are  far 
behind  European  peoples,  and  in  conse- 
quence in  the  United  States  the  casualties 
attendant  upon  peaceful  industries  exceed 
those  which  would  happen  under  a  great 
and  perpetual  war.  Many,  even  most,  of 
these  casualties  are  preventable,  and  it  is 
not  supportable  that  we  should  continue  a 
policy  under  which  life  and  limb  are  sac- 
rificed because  it  is  supposed  to  be  cheaper 
to  maim  and  kill  men  than  to  protect  them. 


Special  Employment  Bureaus  for  tKe 
Handicapped 


Clarence  H.   MarK 


In  recent  years  the  need  to  re-estab- 
lish men  and  women  who  have  been 
maimed  or  incapacitated  for  certain 
forms  of  industrial  pursuits,  has  become 
a  pressing  one.  The  mere  dispensing 
of  alms  to  the  honest,  but  partially  in- 
capacitated artizan  is  both  a  moral  and 
economic  evil.  As  industrial  progress 
has  grown  more  mechanical  and  the 
human  wrecks  left  in  its  trail  more  nu- 
merous, charity  has  come  face  to  face 
with  the  responsibility  of  helping  these 
unwilling  recipients.  One  result  has 
been  special  efforts  to  re-establish  such 
handicapped  individuals  in  new  lines  of 
employment. 

The  first  special  employment  bureau 
for  the  handicapped  was  organized  in 
March,  1906,  by  the  New  York  Charity 
Organization  Society.  This  bureau,  as 
planned,  was  directly  due  to  the  con- 
structive foresight  of  C.  C.  Carstens,  at 
that  time  assistant  secretary  of  the  New 
York  society,  and  Dr.  T.  C.  Janeway,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  having  the 
work  in  charge.  In  scope,  it  was  de- 
signed to  be  broad,  and  this  may  be  said 
to  have  been  its  chief  asset  at  the  begin- 
ning. The  problems  of  dealing  with  the 
one-legged  and  one-armed  applicant,  or 
the  victim  of  tuberculosis  in  the  incipient 
stage,  had  up  to  this  time  been  consider- 
ed practically  hopeless.  The  founders  of 
this  unique  enterprise  believed  that  it 
would  prove  possible  to  find  a  niche  into 
which  an  armless  or  otherwise  handicap- 
ped individual  would  fit  with  credit  to 
himself  and  satisfaction  to  his  employer. 
It  was  held  that  thorough  investigations 
of  different  industries  would  reveal  suit- 
able opportunities  for  the  many  types  of 
the  handicapped.  The  original  appeal  to 
employers  was  made  on  the  grounds  of 
a  certain  efficiency  and  not  upon  senti- 
ment, and  it  is  well  to  observe  that  to 
this  principle  much  of  the  subsequent 
success  has  been  due. 

Very   little   publicity   was   at   first   at- 
tempted, but  as  the  plan  developed  it  was 
presented  in  detail  in  trade  journals  and 
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newspapers.  Special  industries  were 
circularized,  such  as  hotels,  department 
stores,  subway  and  elevated  roads  and 
factories,  with  profitable  results.  The 
greatest  returns,  however,  have  come 
from  personal  solicitation  of  opportuni- 
ties among  employers,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  permanent  relations  in  various 
industries  to  which  a  certain  type  of  man 
may  be  sent  at  any  time  with  a  reasonable 
chance  of  employment.  For  example, 
the  sufferer  from  incipient  tuberculosis 
is  placed  as  a  light  driver  and  in  various 
other  out-of-door  positions.  The  immi- 
grant, ignorant  of  English,  is  sent  to 
certain  factories  that  are  always  clamor- 
ing for  manual  help,  and  the  one-legged 
or  one-armed  man  is  directed  to  the  great 
construction  companies  and  other  firms 
as  watchman  or  timekeeper.  In  special 
cases  employment  advertisements  are  run 
in  the  newspapers. 

At  first  all  applicants  were  accepted, 
but  it  has  since  been  found  necessary  to 
limit  the  bureau's  efforts  along  certain 
lines.  In  other  words,  the  applicant  must 
have  a  distinct  physical,  mental,  or  moral 
handicap  before  he  can  be  considered. 
Of  the  first  500  applicants,  the  following 
table  will  show  the  distribution  of  the 
handicaps : 

Crippled,   107. 
Old  age,  95. 
Prison  record,  55. 
Tuberculosis,    43. 
Blind,  39. 

Had  been  insane,  15. 
Blood  poison,  8. 
Miscellaneous,   138.1 

It  will  be  seen  that  over  twenty  per 
cent  of  the  total  were  cripples,  the  cause 
usually  being  an  accident  met  with  in 
employment.  Fully  ninety-five  per  cent 
of  these  had  failed  to  secure  damages 
and  about  sixty  per  cent  of  the  suits  for 
damages  were  "pending."  This  goes  to 
illustrate  the  injustice  of  present  statutes 
on  employers'   liability,  and  their  utter 

1  Including  debility,  nnder-nourishment,  ignorance 
of  language,  convalescence  and  so  forth. 
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Inadequacy.  When  it  is  noted  that  forty- 
three  cases  of  tuberculosis  were  largely 
due  to  unhealthful  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, and  that  fully  113  of  those  cases 
classed  as  "miscellaneous,"  could  be 
traced  to  some  industrial  cause  of  illness 
or  disability,  it  is  further  shown  how  di- 
rectly such  economic  conditions  enter  into 
the  problems  of  charity.  It  is  significant 
that  over  two-fifths  of  all  applicants  were 
reduced  to  the  verge  of  poverty  because 
of  industrial  causes. 

Prominent  among  the  handicaps  is  that 
of  old  age,  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
hopeless.  There  seem  to  be  few  places 
for  the  man  past  fifty  years,  and  the  gen- 
eral tendency  of  corporations  to  employ 
only  those  under  forty-five  years  is  ap- 
parently unchanged  and  even  growing. 
Some  can  supplant  boys  in  many  capaci- 
ties ;  others  can  serve  as  watchmen,  door 
men,  routine  clerks,  checkers  and  time- 
keepers, bnt  of  such  positions  there  are 
not  enough  to  supply  all  and  in  many  the 
competition  with  girls  or  women  is  keenly 
felt.  The  after  care  of  the  insane  and 
the  ex-convict,  and  the  education  and 
placement  of  the  blind,  are  some  of  the 
significant  movements  of  our  times,  and 
are  reflected  in  the  above  table. 
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Of  the  above  500  cases. 
Accomplished,  ninety-five  applicants  were 
placed  in  employment.  Ad- 
ditional placements  of  the  same  men 
make  the  total  number  of  positions  filled 
no.  Of  those  placed,  the  handicaps 
were  divided  as  follows : 

Crippled,  18. 
Tuberculosis,  11. 
Old  Age,  17. 
Prison  record,  31. 
Blind,   2. 

Had  been  insane,  1. 
Blood  poison,  1. 
Miscellaneous,  14. 

Of  the  above  number  twenty-one  re- 
tain the  positions  in  which  they  were 
originally  placed.  While  this  number  of 
permanent  placements  is  not  large,  it  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  many  of  those  who 
left  their  positions,  did  so  to  better  them- 
selves. 

Many  of  the  applicants  have  been  on 
the  verge  of  suicide  and  some  have  even 


attempted  the  act — only  to  recover  and 
continue  the  fight  under  heavier  odds 
than  before.  It  is  at  this  juncture,  as 
well  as  in  the  case  of  the  ex-convict,  that 
the  bureau  performs  a  valuable  and  prac- 
tical moral  service  by  reviving  hope 
through  employment.  Seventy-fo]"-  of 
the  ninety-five  men  placed  were  at  the 
time  subjects  of  charitable  relief. 

The  only  other  bureau  of  this  kind 
in  the  United  States  is  that  conducted 
by  the  Chicago  Bureau  of  Charities.  A 
sub-committee  of  the  above  organization 
was  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject 
at  practically  the  same  time  that  the  mat- 
ter was  first  considered  in  New  York.  In 
Chicago  two  chief  lines  of  investigation 
were  instituted.  First,  as  to  instruction 
for  the  handicapped  in  suitable  lines  of 
remunerative  work.  Second,  as  to  work 
possible  to  be  secured  from  employers. 
Concerning  the  first  subject  it  was  found 
that  there  were  very  few  institutions  of- 
fering proper  instruction  to  handicapped 
individuals.  The  sub-committee  conse- 
quently recommended  that  the  subject  of 
education  of  the  handicapped  would  be 
a  suitable  one  for  the  Board  of  Education 
to  consider.  It  was  thought  that  a  spec- 
ial school  might  easily  be  developed  in 
connection  with  the  regular  manual 
training  school. 

In  order  to  elicit  opportunities  among 
employers,  a  special  letter  was  sent  out 
to  150  firms  with  gratifying  results. 
These  latter  were  followed  up  by  per- 
sonal solicitations.  The  class  of  appli- 
cants dealt  with,  the  organization  and 
the  methods  of  operation,  are  practically 
the  same  as  those  in  New  York. 

Figures  of  the  Chicago  Bureau  brought 
up  to  January  1,  1907,  reveal  some  in- 
teresting facts. 

Applicants  May  1,  1906,  to  Jan.  1,  1907.  .   540 

Persons  who  began  work 156 

Persons  placed  twice 28 

This  shows  a  little  more  than  one-third 
of  all  applicants  placed  in  employment — 
an  encouraging  proportion  when  the  diffi- 
culty of  dealing  with  the  serious  handi- 
caps involved  is  considered.  Following 
are  some  of  the  placements  made  by  the 
Chicago  and  New  York  bureaus: 

One-armed  men — placed  as  doormen, 
watchmen  and  messengers. 
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Charities  and  The  Commons 


One-legged  men  and  certain  forms  of 
rheumatics — placed  at  wiring  together  wax 
figures. 

Man  without  arms — started  up  in  news 
stand. 

Old  men — placed  with  A.  D.  T.  Co.,  rou- 
tine clerical  positions,  timekeepers,  checkers 
and  gatemen. 

Man  with  club  feet — placed  in  office  as 
letter  filer. 

Man  with  one  arm — placed  as  bookkeeper. 

Girls  with  one  arm — placed  as  telephone 
operators. 

Ex-convicts — placed  as  porters  and  eleva- 
tor men. 

Those  suffering  from  tuberculosis — placed 
in  country  positions,  light  driving  and  other 
out-of-door  occupations. 

The  following  illustrations  are  selected 
from  the  experience  of  the  New  York 
bureau.  The  life  story  of  each  individual 
is  never  without  a  distinctly  pathetic  side. 

Perhaps  the  most  discouraging  handi- 
cap both  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
bureau,  is  that  of  a  prison  record.  But 
when  this  handicap  is  augmented  by  a 
physical  infirmity,  the  difficulties  are  in- 
creased many  fold.  A  typical  placement, 
involving  a  double  handicap  of  this  kind, 
was  that  of  a  young  man,  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  who  applied  to  the  bureau 
in  the  fall  of  1906.  The  man  was  a  well 
built,  attractive  individual.  He  had  spent 
the  past  two  years  in  the  Elmira  reforma- 
tory from  which  he  had  been  released, 
eight  days  before  applying,  on  a  ten 
days'  parole.  He  had  wandered  about  the 
city  seeking  work  but  without  success. 
Two  days  remained  before  he  would  be 
compelled  to  return  to  prison.  He 
chanced  to  pick  up  a  newspaper  in  one 
of  the  city  parks,  which  contained  a  de- 
scription of  the  handicap  employment 
bureau.  When  a  lad  of  fifteen  years,  he 
had  lost  his  right  leg  near  the  hip  in  an 
accident  on  the  Eleventh  avenue,  New 
York  Central  tracks.  After  extensive-liti- 
gation, he  was  awarded  $10,000  damages. 
Of  this  sum,  $5,000  was  kept  by  his 
foster  mother,  who  had  cared  for  him 
since  the  death  of  his  parents  some  years 
before;  $2,500  was  paid  to  the  lawyers 
and  the  balance  was  quickly  lost  in  an 
unwise  business  venture,  engineered  by 
his  foster  parent.  Realizing  that  he  had 
been  tricked  out  of  his  money,  the  boy 
in  a  thoughtless  moment,  stole  a  valuable 
gem  from  his  guardian  and  for  this  was 
sentenced  to  Elmira  for  a  term  of  three 


and  a  half  years.  Upon  his  release  on 
parole  he  was  compelled  to  take  up  the 
fight  alone  and  penniless.  The  bureau 
was  able  to  place  him  in  a  position  as  a 
light  driver  with  a  salary  of  $11.00  per 
week.  An  artificial  limb  was  supplied. 
As  a  workman  he  proved  so  satisfactory, 
that  the  employer  has  since  raised  his 
wages  after  a  period  of  five  months,  and 
he  is  assured  of  a  permanent  position. 

While  employed  as  a  structural  iron 
worker  about  fifteen  years  ago,  a  man 
was  struck  on  the  head  by  a  falling  beam, 
which  rendered  him  stone  deaf  and  dumb. 
He  had  been  a  good  mechanic  and  had 
a  splendid  record  covering  a  period  of 
fifteen  years.  But  this  handicap,  coupled 
with  a  physical  disfigurement  resulting 
from  the  accident  made  it  seem  impos- 
sible to  find  steady  employment  at  his 
old  trade.  His  aged  mother  was  de- 
pendent upon  him.  At  the  time  of  appli- 
cation, the  man  was  on  the  verge  of 
suicide,  and  for  some  time  had  been 
sleeping  in  the  city  parks.  Within  a 
week  the  man  had  been  placed  as  a  ma- 
chinist in  a  small  novelty  shop  with  a 
salary  of  $10  per  week.  After  seven 
months  with  this  firm,  he  has  been  pro- 
nounced indispensable  and  life  has  taken 
on  a  new  meaning  for  him. 

Of  the  many  accident  cases  coming  to 
this  bureau,  that  of  a  girl  eighteen  years 
of  age  is  particularly  significant.  She 
had  lost  her  right  hand  near  the  elbow 
in  a  street  car  accident,  six  years  before, 
for  which  no  damages  had  been  awarded. 
She  was  intelligent  and  quick  to  learn, 
and  though  handicapped  in  securing  an 
education  by  the  poverty  of  her  mother, 
who  had  been  left  a  widow  sometime  be- 
fore, she  had  learned  to  write  well  and 
was  fairly  advanced  for  one  in  her  condi- 
tion. At  the  time  of  the  application,  the 
mother,  who  was  then  the  chief  support 
of  the  family,  was  seriously  ill,  and  it 
became  necessary  for  the  girl  to  find 
some  employment  to  avoid  the  disruption 
of  the  home.  She  was  placed  as  a  tele- 
phone operator  in  a  downtown  office  with 
a  salary  of  $5  per  week.  Her  employers 
have  taken  a  specal  interest  in  her  and 
she  is  assured  of  rapid  advancement. 

The  experience  of  the  bureau  has  prov- 
ed that  the  loss  of  an  arm  only  need  not 
necessarily  spell  the  further  inefficiency 
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of  the  man  or  woman.  This  fact  is  dem- 
onstrated repeatedly  to  the  satisfaction 
of  employers  and  the  good  of  the  appli- 
cant. Illustrating  this  is  the  case  of  a 
man,  thirty-three  years  old,  who  lost  his 
right  arm.  He  had  been  a  first  class 
bookkeeper  and  for  ten  years  since  the 
accident,  had  held  a  responsible  position 
with  a  large  wholesale  house.  A  merger 
made  it  necessary  to  dispense  with  his 
services  and  for  a  year,  he  tramped  the 
streets  of  New  York,  vainly,  in  search 
of  steady  employment.  The  loss  of  his 
arm  prevented  him  from  obtaining  a  fair 
hearing  until  he  came  to  the  bureau 
which  placed  him  as  a  bookkeeper  at  $15 
per  week  with  a  large  firm.  He  is  again 
able  to  maintain  his  wife  and  child  in 
comfortable  circumstances. 

In  the  scale  of  serious  handicaps,  the 
blind  rank  next  to,  if  not  above,  the  ex- 
convict.  A  sample  instance  of  this  kind 
was  that  of  a  man  forty-eight  years  old, 
who  had  been  suddenly  stricken  blind 
and  forced  to  relinquish  his  trade  as  a 
mechanic.  Through  the  efforts  of  the 
bureau  he  was  placed  as  an  assistant 
foreman  in  a  novelty  shop  where  he  has 
fully  demonstrated  his  abilities  and  is 
now  considered  one  of  the  most  valuable 
employes.  Comparatively  little  has  yet 
been  done  in  the  way  of  employment  for 
the  adult  blind,  but  wherever  it  is  possible 
to  teach  them  a  new  trade  before  the  total 
loss  of  vision  occurs,  they  make  very  sat- 
isfactory employes. 

The  most  pathetic  of  all  applicants,  is 
the  man  who  has  filled  responsible  posi- 
tions, but  suddenly  finds  himself  dis- 
criminated against  because  of  gray  hairs. 
Many  men  are  placed,  however,  between 
the  ages  of  fifty  and  sixty-five  and  they 
have  given  uniform  satisfaction.  One 
such  was  a  man  sixty-five  years  old  who 
for  twenty  years  had  occupied  a  respon- 
sible position  in  a  confidential  capacity 
at  a  high  salary.  Some  years  ago,  he 
lost,  through  a  merger,  a  position  which 
he  had  held  for  ten  years.  He  searched 
vainly  for  other  employment  until  he  was 
on  the  point  of  becoming  a  homeless 
man.  Through  the  bureau  he  was  placed 
as  a  routine  clerk  in  a  business  office  at 
a  salary  of  $12  per  week.  Throughout 
six  months  his  work  has  proved  satis- 


factory and  he  will  be  permanently  re- 
tained. 

In  the  campaign  against  the  spread  of 
tuberculosis  and  the  treatment  of  arrested 
cases,  the  Special  Employment  Bureau 
is  able  to  render  invaluable  service. 
During  the  past  summer  the  New'  York 
bureau  has  assisted  a  number  of  families, 
wherein  the  wife  or  several  children  were 
ill,  by  placing  the  husband  in  employment. 
One  family  in  particular,  consisting  of 
wife  and  four  children,  was  placed  in  the 
country  under  extremely  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. The  wife  had  been  in  a 
sanatorium,  and  upon  repeated  returns 
to  the  city  reverted  to  her  former  con- 
dition. The  man,  who  was  a  blacksmith, 
was  placed  in  the  country  in  the  same 
line;  a  comfortable  home  was  secured 
for  the  family  at  small  rent,  and  the 
problem  of  their  future  has  been  solved 

That  the  special  form  of  employment 
bureau  described  above  meets  a  great 
need  in  the  charitable  field,  is  granted 
by  all  who  have  sought  for  years  to  deal 
with  the  physically  handicapped.  With 
the  increase  in  industrial  accidents,  and 
the  legislative  failure  to  protect  life  and 
health  by  safety  devices  and  improved 
sanitary  conditions,  this  need  is  un- 
fortunately certain  to  increase  for  some 
time  to  come.  The  plan  is  capable  of 
much  larger  and  more  perfect  develop- 
ment than  has  yet  been  attained. 

The  danger — common  to  all  palliative 
schemes — that  lurks  behind  its  future  de- 
velopment, however,  is  not  that  too  much 
attention  will  be  paid  to  providing  relief 
through  employment.  The  danger  lies 
in  any  failure  to  seek  to  prevent  those 
conditions  that  are  yearly  disestablish- 
ing honest  toilers  through  illness  and 
accidents  industrially  caused  and  indus- 
trially preventable.  The  work,  then, 
should  be  preventive  and  constructive 
through  all  legitimate  means,  as  well  as 
palliative.  For  instance,  if,  in  one  fac- 
tory nine  men  lose  a  hand  in  one  week, 
and  in  another,  seven  men  suffer  the  same 
loss  in  two  weeks,  such  facts  should  be 
made  available  in  a  campaign  looking  to 
the  suppression  of  conditions  under  which 
such  losses  are  possible. 

A  bureau  of  this  kind  further  affords 
exceptional   opportunities   for  the   accu- 
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mulation  of  evidence  concerning  industrial 
malpractices.  For  instance,  the  exact  ex- 
tent of  many  evils  connected  with  the 
after  care  of  the  crippled  artizan  by  the 
corporation  employer  is  determined  from 
trustworthy  data.  Aside  from  the  fail- 
ure of  employers'  liability  acts  to  recom- 
pense the  worker  for  an  accident  due  to 
the  risk  of  the  trade — is  the  equally  sig- 
nificant fact  that,  in  many  instances,  cor- 
porations refuse  to  pay  the  clinic  charges 


required  by  most  hospitals  for  dressings 
subsequent  to  the  injury.  If  a  man  can- 
not attend  an  absolutely  free  clinic  he 
must  pay  himself.  And  for  time  lost 
while  receiving  treatment,  his  salary  is 
"docked"  in  many  cases.  These  injus- 
tices exist,  and  they  will  continue  until 
some  broad  scheme  of  compulsory  in- 
surance to  be  borne  by  the  particular  in- 
dustry in  question  has  been  worked  out 
and  put  into  practice. 


TKe  Heaviest  Burden  on  tKe  Blind 


Helen    Keller 


It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  speak  in 
New  York  about  the  blind.  For  New 
York  is  great  because  of  the  open  hand 
with  which  it  responds  to  the  needs  of 
the  weak  and  the  poor.  The  men  and 
women  for  whom  I  speak  are  poor  and 
weak  in  that  they  lack  one  of  the  chief 
weapons  with  which  the  human  being 
fights  his  battle.  But  they  must  not  on 
that  account  be  sent  to  the  rear.  Much 
less  must  they  be  pensioned  like  dis- 
abled soldiers.  They  must  be  kept  in 
the  fight  for  their  own  sake,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  strong.  It  is  a  blessing  to 
the  strong  to  give  help  to  the  weak. 
Otherwise  there  would  be  no  excuse  for 
having  the  poor  always  with  us. 

The  help  we  give  the  unfortunate 
must  be  intelligent.  Charity  may  flow 
freely  and  yet  fail  to  touch  the  deserts 
of  human  life.  Disorganized  charity  is 
creditable  to  the  heart,  but  not  to  the 
mind.  Pity  and  tears  make  poetry ;  but 
they  do  not  raise  model  tenement-houses 
or  keep  children  out  of  factories  or  save 
the  manhood  of  blind  men.  The  heav- 
iest burden  on  the  blind  is  not  blindness, 
but  idleness,  and  they  can  be  relieved  of 
this  greater  burden. 

Our  work  for  the  blind  is  practical. 
The  Massachusetts  Commission,  your 
association  and  the  New  York  Commis- 
sion are  placing  it  on  a  sincere  basis. 

The  first  task  is  to  make  a  careful 
census  of  the  blind,  to  find  out  how 
many  there  are,  how  old  they  are,  what 
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are  their  circumstances,  when  they  lost 
their  sight,  and  from  what  cause. 
Without  such  a  census  there  can  be  no 
order  in  our  work.  In  Massachusetts 
this  task  is  nearly  completed. 

The  next  step  is  to  awaken  each  town 
and  city  to  a  sense  of  its  duty  to  the 
blind.  For  it  is  the  community  where 
the  blind  man  lives  that  ultimately  de- 
termines his  success  or  his  failure.  The 
state  can  teach  him  to  work,  supply  him 
with  raw  materials  and  capital  to  start 
his  business.  But  his  fellow-citizens 
must  furnish  the  market  for  his  products 
and  give  him  the  encouragement  without 
which  no  blind  man  can  make  headway. 
They  must  do  more  than  this,  they 
must  meet  him  with  a  sympathy  that 
conforms  to  the  dignity  of  his  manhood 
and  his  capacity  for  service.  Indeed,, 
the  community  should  regard  it  as  a  dis- 
grace for  the  blind  to  beg  on  the  street 
corner  or   receive  unearned  pensions. 

It  is  not  helpful,  in  the  long  run  it  is 
harmful,  to  buy  worthless  articles  of  the 
blind.  For  many  years  kind-hearted 
people  have  bought  futile  and  childish 
things  because  the  blind  made  them. 
Quantities  of  beadwork  that  can  appeal 
to  no  eye,  save  the  eye  of  pity,  have 
passed  as  specimens  of  the  work  of  the 
blind.  If  beadwork  had  been  studied 
in  the  schools  for  the  blind  and  super- 
vised by  competent  seeing  persons,  it 
could  have  been  made  a  profitable  in- 
dustry for  the  sightless.  I  have  exam- 
ined beautiful  beadwork  in  the  shops, 
purses,    bags,     belts,    lamp-shades     and 
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dress-trimmings,  some  of  it  very  ex- 
pensive, imported  from  France  and 
Germany.  Under  proper  supervision 
this  beadwork  could  be  made  by  the 
blind.  This  is  only  one  example  of  the 
sort  of  manufacture  that  the  blind  may 
profitably  engage  in. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the 
movement  which  we  ask  you  to  help  is 
to  promote  good  workmanship  among 
the  sightless.  In  Boston,  in  a  fashion- 
able shopping  district,  the  Massachusetts 
commission  has  opened  a  salesroom 
where  the  best  handicraft  of  all  the 
sightless  in  the  state  may  be  exhibited 
and  sold.  There  are  handwoven  cur- 
tains, table-covers,  bedspreads,  sofa-pil- 
lows, linen  suits,  rugs;  and  the  articles 
are  of   good   design   and   workmanship. 
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People  buy  them  not  out  of  pity  for  the 
maker,  but  out  of  admiration  for  the 
thing.  Orders  have  already  come  from 
Minnesota,  from  England,  from  Egypt. 
So  the  blind  of  the  New  World  have 
sent  light  into  Egyptian  darkness ! 

This  shop  is  under  the  same  roof  with 
the  salesroom  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind.  The  old  school  and  the 
new  commission  are  working  side  by 
side.  I  desire  to  see  similar  co-opera- 
tion between  the  New  York  Institution 
for  the  Blind  and  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation. The  true  value  of  a  school  for 
the  sightless  is  not  merely  to  enlighten 
intellectual  darkness,  but  to  lend  a  hand 
to  every  movement  in  the  interests  of 
the  blind.  It  is  not  enough  that  our 
blind  children  receive  a  common  school 
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education.  They  should  do  something 
well  enough  to  become  wage  earners. 
When  they  are  properly  educated,  they 
desire  to  work  more  than  they  desire 
ease  or  entertainment.  If  some  of  the 
blind  are  ambitionless  and  lazy,  the  fault 
lies  partly  with  those  who  have  directed 
their  education,  partly  with  our  indolent 
progenitors  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  All 
over  the  land  the  blind  are  stretching 
forth  eager  hands  to  the  new  tasks 
which  shall  soon  be  within  their  reach. 
They  embrace  labor  gladly  because  they 
know  it  is  strength. 

One  of  our  critics  has  suggested  that 
we  who  call  the  blind  forth  to  toil  are 
as  one  who  should  overload  a  disabled 
horse  and  compel  him  to  earn  his  oats. 
In  the  little  village  where  I  live,  there 
was  a  lady  so  mistakenly  kind  to  a  pet 
horse  that  she  never  broke  him  to  har- 
ness, and  fed  him  twelve  quarts  of  oats 
a  day.  The  horse  had  to  be  shot.  I  am 
not  afraid  that  we  shall  kill  our  blind 
with  kindness.  I  am  still  less  afraid 
that  we  shall  break  their  backs. 

Nay,  I  can  tell  you  of  blind  men  who 
of  their  own  accord  enter  the  sharp  com- 
petition of  business  and  put  their  hands 
zealously  to  the  tools  of  trade.  It  is 
our  part  to  train  them  in  business,  to 
teach  them  to  use  their  tools  skilfully. 
Before  this  association  was  thought  of, 
blind  men  had  given  examples  of  energy 
and  industry,  and  with  such  examples 
shining  in  the  dark  other  blind  men  will 
not  be  content  to  be  numbered  among 
those  who  will  not,  or  cannot  carry  bur- 
den on  shoulder  or  tool  in  hand,  those 
who  know  not  the  honor  of  hard-won 
independence. 

The  new  movement  for  the  blind  rests 
on  a  foundation  of  common  sense.  It 
is  not  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  sentimen- 


talist's dream.  We  do  not  believe  that 
the  blind  should  be  segregated  from  the 
seeing,  gathered  together  in  a  sort 
of  Zion  City,  as  has  been  done  in 
Roumania  and  attempted  in  Iowa.  We 
have  no  queen  to  preside  over  such  a 
city.  America  is  a  democracy,  a  multi- 
monarchy,  and  the  city  of  the  blind  is 
everywhere.  Each  community  should 
take  care  of  its  own  blind,  provide  em- 
ployment for  them,  and  enable  them  to 
work  side  by  side  with  the  seeing.  We 
do  not  expect  to  find  among  the  blind 
a  disproportionate  number  of  geniuses. 
Education  does  not  develop  in  them  re- 
markable talent.  Like  the  seeing  man 
the  blind  man  may  be  a  philosopher,  a 
mathematician,  a  linguist,  a  seer,  a  poet, 
a  prophet.  But  believe  me,  if  the  light 
of  genius  burns  within  him,  it  will  burn 
despite  his  infirmity,  and  not  because  of 
it.  The  lack  of  one  sense — or  two — 
never  helped  a  human  being.  We 
should  be  glad  of  the  sixth  or  the  six- 
teenth sense  with  which  our  friends  and 
the  newspaper  reporters,  more  gener- 
ous than  nature,  are  wont  to  endow  us. 
To  paraphrase  Mr.  Kipling,  we  are  not 
heroes,  and  we  are  not  cowards  too. 
We  are  ordinary  folk  limited  by  an  ex- 
traordinary incapacity.  If  we  do  not  al- 
ways succeed  in  our  undertakings,  even 
with  assistance  from  friends,  we  con- 
sole ourselves  with  the  thought  that  in 
the  vast  company  of  the  world's  fail- 
ures is  many  a  sound  pair  of  eyes ! 

I  appeal  to  you,  give  the  blind  man 
the  assistance  that  shall  secure  for  him 
complete  or  partial  independence.  He  is 
blind,  and  falters.  Therefore  go  a  lit- 
tle more  than  half-way  to  meet  him. 
Remember,  however  brave  and  self-re- 
liant he  is,  he  will  always  need  a  guiding 
hand  in  his. 


WorKingmen's  Accident   Insurance 

CKarles  Richmond   Henderson 
Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Chicago 


At  this  hour  the  only  legal  protection 
for  a  wounded  soldier  in  the  army  of 
labor  is  the  ancient  and  antiquated  em- 
ployer's liabilty  law  and  the  county  poor 
house.  The  liability  law  fails  even  in  its 
narrow  purpose.  Our  ancestors  honestly 
aimed  to  secure  for  the  hired  workman 
or  his  dependent  family  an  indemnity  for 
loss  of  earning  power  due  to  the  negli- 
gence of  the  employer.  Negligence  *s 
something  half  way  between  an  error  and 
a  crime,  and  the  workman  must  prove  a 
kind  of  guilt  in  his  employer  in  order 
to  make  out  his  case  in  court.  The  bur- 
den of  proof  is  on  the  wage  earner  and 
his  rights  are  vaguely  defined.  Rarely 
can  he  show  that  his  employer  is  guilty,. 
Economic  conditions  have  so  changed  as 
to  leave  this  kind  of  law  a  derelict.  Our 
juries  care  little  for  the  technicalities  of 
an  unfair  law  and  somewhat  blindly  vote 
damages,  not  according  to  the  value  of 
the  earning  power  lost,  but  "all  that  the 
market  will  bear,"  and  in  cases  of  cor- 
porations there  is  no  rational  limit.  This 
outrages  the  sense  of  justice  in  employers 
and  sometimes  threatens  them  with  bank- 
ruptcy. They  seek  shelter  in  higher 
courts  or  under  the  shield  of  casualty 
insurance  companies,  and  they  pour  out 
millions  for  defense,  which  sometimes 
fails,  for  insurance  of  this  kind  does  not 
always  insure.  The  employer  signs  a  con- 
tract with  the  insuring  company  which 
forbids  him  after  an  accident  to  negotiate 
directly  with  the  suffering  employe.  An 
alien  element  is  thrust  between  these  part- 
ners in  production.  This  is  an  additional 
cause  for  bitterness,  social  loss,  misery. 
Meantime,  the  wounded  man  waits  for 
the  slow  process  of  law;  he  lives  on 
charity,  on  money  borrowed  of  his  lawyer 
whose  motive  is  the  contingent  fee,  or  on 
the  earnings  of  wife  and  children.  He 
has  a  lottery  chance  of  winning  a  grand 
prize,  if  incapacitated  for  labor,  and  that 
chance  turns  the  heads  of  thousands  and 
wakens  in  many  the  tiger  thirst  of  the 
gambler.  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  more 
anti-social,  hatred-breeding  law  than  this 
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employer's  liability  law  has  come  to(  be, 
whether  it  is  in  statute  or  only  in  the 
traditions  of  common  law.  At  best  only 
about  ten  or  twelve  per  cent  of  work- 
men have  even  the  shadow  of  a  legal 
claim,  yet  the  other  ninety  or  eighty-eight 
per  cent,  who  are  unfitted  for  la- 
bor by  industrial  injuries,  suffer  just  as 
much  as  those  whose  employers  can  be 
proved  negligent. 

What  we  must  now  seek  is  protection 
for  all  injured  workmen,  not  revenge  for 
a  few.  Is  the  English  compensation  act 
any  better?  In  1897  the  British  Parlia- 
ment voted  a  law  whose  central  principle 
is  that  the  employer  must  at  his  own  cost 
indemnify  the  injured  workman  for  loss 
of  wages  due  to  occupational  accident, 
without  regard  to  fault,  unless  the  work- 
man himself  is  evidently  to  blame.  The 
Massachusetts  Legislature  considered  and 
rejected  a  similar  law  a  few  years  since, 
though  recommended  by  a  very  able  com- 
mission. It  is  said  that  the  decisive  ob- 
jection to  this  measure  was  economic  not 
constitutional ;  that  the  manufacturers  of 
the  state  feared  to  load  their  products 
with  the  cost  of  indemnities  in  other 
states.  Perhaps  these  fears  were  ground- 
less; English  manufacturers  do  not  seem 
to  have  found  their  new  duties  a  financial 
burden.  Perhaps  the  manufacturers  of 
Massachusetts  would  have  saved  enough 
in  legal  expenses,  premiums  to  casualty 
companies,  charitable  relief  and  other  di- 
rections to  offset  these  new  costs  of  pro- 
duction. But  in  some  other  states,  with 
less  liberal  constitutions,  lawyers  tell  us 
that  such  a  law  is  clearly  unconstitu- 
tional. Upon  examination,  however,  their 
arguments  go  back  to  the  economic  dis- 
advantage urged  by  Massachusetts 
manufacturers. 

Meantime  experiments  are  in  progress 
which  promise  to  provide  something  bet- 
ter than  even  the  compensation  law  gives 
to  workmen  in  England.  Many  railway 
companies  and  large  private  corporations 
have  introduced  schemes  which  furnish 
at  low  cost  not  only  accident  insurance 
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but  also  sickness  insurance  and  provision 
for  prolonged  incapacity  to  earn  a  living. 
Injuries  are  caused  not  only  by  accidents 
but  even  more,  in  many  industries,  by 
disease.  While  it  is  not  so  easy  to  trace 
the  causal  connection  between  shop  con- 
ditions and  disease,  that  connection  is 
demonstrable  and  familiar.  Charity 
workers  are  chefly  concerned  with  sick- 
ness, whether  that  is  due  to  industry  or  to 
defective  dwellings.  While  we  are  erect- 
ing the  insurance  machinery  we  can  just 
as  easily  cover  the  entire  risk ;  then  we  are 
sure  to  give  protection  in  case  of  indus- 
trial injuries. 

How  to  But  how  can  we  secure  for 
workmen's  the  low-paid  wage  earners 
insurance?  the  advantages  of  insur- 
ance? By  persuasion?  By  voluntary 
action?  By  free  associations?  No  one 
who  has  studied  the  efforts  of  the  past 
hundred  years  can  for  a  moment  hope 
for  complete  success  in  this  direction. 
Here  and  there  an  employer,  a  trade 
union,  a  brotherhood,  a  lodge  will  do 
quite  well;  generally,  and  with  those  for 
whom  charity  workers  toil,  the  voluntary 
method  is  a  broken  reed.  Shall  we  ask 
for  subsidies  to  private  efforts,  to  en- 
courage those  who  are  trying  to  help 
themselves?  France  has  long  attempted 
to  foster  insurance  in  this  way, — with  in- 
different results.  The  law  cannot  give 
advice;  it  must  speak  in  tones  of  com- 
mand. Merely  furnishing  the  frame 
work  and  legal  sanction,  with  a  measure 
of  inspection,  would  to  some  extent  assist 
the  infant  efforts  to  organize  workmen's 
insurance.  But  only  obligatory  insurance, 
upon  a  plan  which  divides  the  costs  as 
fairly  as  possible  between  wage  earner, 
employer  and  the  public,  gives  any  rea- 
sonable assurance  of  success  in  this  cen- 
tury. 

The  difficulty  lies  not  altogether  in 
want  of  good  will  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployers. The  case  of  Mr.  Dolge  is  a  case 
in  point.  He  established  workmen's  in- 
surance in  his  works  at  Dolgeville,  New 
York,  in  good  faith ;  but  changes  in  his 
business  relations  came  and  his  schemes 
fell  to  the  ground.  He  now  reiterates 
his  belief  of  earlier  years  that  only  by 
general  legal  action  can  industrial  in- 
surance be  fairly  established.     This  does 


not  mean  state  insurance,  but  insurance 
by  mutual  benefit  associations,  adminis- 
tered by  the  parties  interested,  and 
brought  under  the  same  state  supervision 
for  which  rich  policyholders  in  the  great 
insurance  companies  are  clamoring.  Un- 
der such  a  legal  system,  where  all  are 
obliged  to  insure,  and  all  are  directly 
represented  in  local  administration,  the 
ignorant  and  cruel  employer  would  not 
drag  his  nobler  competitor  to  the  lower 
level.  Vast  corporations  endowed  with 
immortality  can  easily  establish  and  main- 
tain insurance  schemes.  They  have  the 
resources,  regulated  profits,  high  admin- 
istrative ability,  numbers  large  enough  to 
furnish  averages  for  actuarial  calcula- 
tions. Small  firms  with  few  employes 
cannot  venture  on  this  sea  with  their 
frail  craft.  Who  will  combine  a  thousand 
farmers  or  modest  manufacturers  in  a 
company  large  enough  to  carry  on  in- 
surance of  workmen?  Who  will  take 
the  initiative?  The  state,  with  well- 
equipped  insurance  department,  must  do 
for  these  groups  what  the  great  corpora- 
tions can  do  for  themselves. 

Making        Nor    would    this    exclude 

insurance      private  casualty  companies ; 

cheap.         -t  woui(j  on]y  g}ve  them  a 

chance  to  do  business  in  a  way  of  which 
their  directors  and  shareholders  need  not 
blush.  Make  insurance  obligatory  on 
all,  and  with  one  stroke  of  a  pen  you 
cut  off  the  chief  cost  of  insurance,  the 
fees  of  agents ;  you  eliminate  costs  of 
collecting  premiums ;  you  can,  by  modify- 
ing the  employer's  liability  law  reduce 
the  cost  of  litigation  to  a  minimum.  Bare 
cost  of  insurance  is  not  a  heavy  economic 
burden;  it  is  the  warts  which  weigh 
most.  A  slight  addition  to  the  pay  roll, 
an  insignificant  expense  for  clerk  hire, 
and  with  the  governor's  signature  a 
great  many  workmen  would  instantly 
have  a  certain  protection.  Competition 
between  the  casualty  companies  and 
mutual  insurance  associations  would  soon 
discover  which  would  handle  the  busi- 
ness most  efficiently  and  at  least  cost. 
The  state  insurance  department  would 
stand  by  as  umpire,  compel  open  play 
and  secure  obedience  to  the  rules  of  the 
game. 
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An  eminent  judge  recently  said  to  the 
writer: 

So  far  as  the  constitutionality  of  such 
laws  is  concerned,  I  suppose  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  power  of  the  State  lawfully 
exercised  to  take  care  of  paupers  may  be  as- 
serted with  equal  propriety  to  prevent  pau- 
perism. 

The  charity  workers  will  be  inclined 
to  say  to  this:  "A  Daniel  come  to  judg- 
ment; a  most  wise  judge."  1 

It  is  not  difficult  to  find  fault  and  raise 
difficulties  with  any  plan  which  may  be 
proposed,  and  quite  as  easy  as  useless 
to  fling  out  such  epithets  as  "pater- 
nalism," and  "socialism."  What  we  have 
a  right  to  ask  of  critics  is  some  practical 
and  constructive  suggestion.  The  world 
has  waited  and  suffered  for  more  than  a 
century  while  the  laissez  faire  people  de- 
ceived with  hopeful  mirage,  and  made 
fine  promises  for  voluntary  initiative. 
These  promises  have  in  every  instance 
been  broken.  Even  in  the  cases  where 
strong  corporations  have  succeeded  in 
bringing  all  thei'r  low-paid  workmen  into 
their  insurance  plan,  it  has  been  by  re- 
quiring them  to  join  the  insurance  asso- 
ciation as  a  condition  of  employment.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  any  corporation 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  possess  and  use 
such  power  and  make  the  terms  of  con- 
tract without  supervision  and  administra- 
tive control  by  the  state  government.  The 
contract  is  almost  sure  to  bear  the  marks 
of  arbitrariness.  Let  the  order  come  from 
the  usual  source  of  legal  command, 
checked  by  statutory  regulations,  and 
such  insurance  would  be  sound  and  equi- 
table, beyond  suspicion  of  private  interest, 
a  benefit  to  wage  earners,  employers  and 
the  public. 

Trade  Unions    The      trade      UniotlS      Under 

and  Benefit     any  legal  scheme  could  en- 

Schemes.         ^^    thejr    benefit    system 

for  all  their  members  and  increase  their 
protection.  These  unions  alone  have 
worked  out  a  fairly  successful  plan  of 
unemployment  insurance.  They  might 
easily  develop  their  invalid  and  old  age 
protection.  But  they  ought  not  to  be  asked 
to  bear  the  full  burden  of  support  for 
men   who   are    injured   by   occupational 

*I  have  not  loaded  this  argument  with  statistics 
and  references.  J.  O.  Brooks's  Compulsory  Insur- 
ance in  Germany  and  Willoughby's  Workingmen's 
Insurance  will  furnish  the  essential  facts  in  con- 
venient form. 


accident  and  diseases.  This  ,  burden 
should  be  assumed  by  the  business,  on 
the  sound  principle  that  a  business  which 
does  not  carry  its  costs  is  parasitic  upon 
other  industries.  The  trade  unions,  it  is 
said,  include  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
wage  earners,  at  most.  What  can  v.e  do 
to  help  the  ninety  out  of  a  hundred  ? 

The  fraternal  benefit  societies,  if 
brought  under  legal  control  and  com- 
pelled to  administer  their  business  under 
actuarial  regulations,  can  furnish  cheap 
life  insurance,  and  their  local  lodges  can 
manage  sick  insurance.  But  there  is  a 
fatal  obstacle  to  their  carrying  accident 
risks,  because  such  risks  must  be  borne 
by  groups  of  men  classified  according  to 
the  degree  of  industrial  risk,  while  these 
useful  brotherhoods  are  composed  of 
members  from  all  trades  and  professions. 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  insurance  | 
on  measures  to  prevent  accidents  and 
occupational  disease  ?  We  may  learn  from 
fire  insurance.  Manufacturers  are  mak- 
ing the  discovery  that  slow-burning  con- 
struction, first-rate  fire  extinguishers, 
night  patrols  and  other  devices  for  pre- 
venting fires  lower  their  insurance  pre- 
miums. If  employers  found  that  pre- 
vention of  accidents  tended  to  lower 
workmen's  insurance  rates  they  would 
find  it  pay  to  have  a  factory  inspector 
in  every  establishment;  and  if  the  work- 
men helped  to  pay  the  premiums  every 
man  would  become  a  factory  inspector 
without  salary.  One  of  the  most  important 
causes  of  failure  of  a  protective  law  is 
that  the  corps  of  inspectors  is  too  small; 
in  New  York  we  are  told,  about  fifty 
inspectors  to  70,000  employes.  Give  us 
universal  insurance  and  all  employers  and 
employes  will  have  a  direct  and  tangible 
interest  in  guarding  against  injuries 
which  raise  the  insurance  premiums. 

A  single  illustration  from  a  confidential 
source.  The  manager  of  the  insurance 
department  of  a  great  corporation  writes 
me: 

Many  personal  injury  accidents  cost  less 
money  than  heretofore,  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  in  addition  to  protective  measures 
we  installed  a  system  of  'first  aid.'  This 
was  a  means  of  shortening  disabilities.  Prior 
to  April,  1905,  the  average  disability  of  shop- 
men, on  account  of  personal  injury,  was  16 
days.  By  prompt  application  of  'first  aid' 
in  an  antiseptic  form,  this  has  been  reduced 
to  11  days. 
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The  president's  message  has  aroused 
considerable  new  interest  in  the  question 
of  redressing  industrial  accidents  by  law. 
The  present  situation  as  to  recompense 
for  the  injuries  in  such  accidents  is  far 
from  satisfactory.  We  are  behind  prac- 
tically every  industrial  country  in  the 
world  on  the  whole  subject.  A  great 
many  accidents  happen  and  in  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  law  cases  subse- 
quently brought,  is  a  substantial  sum 
actually  obtained  through  the  courts  by 
the  workmen.  We  lack  statistics  badly 
on  the  causes  of  industrial  accidents. 
Assuming,  however,  that  substantially 
the  same  causes  for  such  casualties  exist 
here  as  in  Germany  where  statistics  are 
carefully  kept,  it  would  appear  that 
American  law  offers  a  possibility  of  re- 
dress in  not  over  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  the  cases.  Apparently  seventy-five 
per  cent  go  unredressed  or  are  settled  at 
very  low  figures.  Manufacturing  es- 
tablishments generally  carry  employers' 
liability  policies,  which  insure  them 
against  having  to  make  compensation  f.o 
their  injured  employes.  In  other  words, 
an  insurance  company  agrees  for  a  cer- 
tain sum  to  stand  between  the  employer 
and  his  own  workmen,  and  either  to  fight 
the  workman's  claim  for  redress  in  the 
courts  or  to  pay  him  something  to  get 
rid  of  him.  The  insurance  company,  of 
course,  never  has  any  interest  whatever 
in  the  workman  as  such ;  never  takes  into 
consideration  his  faithfulness  to  his  em- 
ployers, or  permits  itself  to  be  influenced 
by  any  of  those  humane  considerations, 
which  from  a  fair  employer's  standpoint 
might  require  as  a  matter  of  common 
decency  a  substantial  payment  to  the 
injured  workman.  To  the  representa- 
tives of  the  casualty  company  the  whole 
matter  is  simply  one  of  dollars  and  cents, 
and  they  simply  look  out  for  their  own  in- 
terests and  pay  the  workman  as  little  as 
possible. 

Liability  insurance  generally  introduces 
a  new  element  of  barbarism  in  the  rela- 
tion between  the  employer  and  the  in- 
jured   employe,    because    it    practically 
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shifts  the  burden  of  moral  as  well  as 
legal  responsibility  from  the  employer  to 
a  company,  which  is  a  stranger  in  all 
essential  respects  to  the  employer's  busi- 
ness. It  tends  to  make  the  employer  less 
careful  and  considerate  before  the  acci- 
dent and  less  humane  afterwards  in  the 
treatment  of  the  injured  workman.  For 
the  employer  wishes  to  realize  on  his  in- 
surance in  the  case  of  an  industrial  ac- 
cident as  he  would  in  the  case  of  a  fire 
loss,  and  he  can  scarcely  expect  to  realize 
on  the  insurance  he  has  paid  for  if  he 
pays  the  employe  too. 

Even  when  the  workman  sues  in  the 
courts  and  is  awarded  a  verdict  by  a  jury, 
in  a  large  percentage  of  the  cases  in  which 
appeals  are  taken  his  case  is  reversed.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  percentage 
of  reversals  of  appeals  in  master  and 
servant  cases  is  larger  than  perhaps  in 
any  other  branch  of  litigation.  Some 
years  ago  I  examined  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals  reports  (vols.  126-156) 
to  see  what  disposition  is  made  of  such 
accident  cases  by  that  court.  There  were 
written  opinions  in  thirty-seven  such 
cases.  Of  these  (1)  in  three  cases  the 
juries  in  the  lower  court  had  found  for 
defendant,  and  plaintiff  was  the  appel- 
lant; (2)  in  four  cases  the  court  below 
had  dismissed  plaintiff's  case  as  insuffi- 
cient, without  requiring  defendant  to  in- 
troduce any  testimony;  (3)  in  twenty- 
eight  cases  the  juries  below  had  found 
for  plaintiff  with  substantial  damages. 
The  court  of  appeals  in  class  (1)  affirmed 
all  of  the  cases  where  plaintiff  was  de- 
feated below.  In  class  (2)  it  reversed 
the  four  cases  where  plaintiff  had  been 
summarily  nonsuited  and  sent  the  cases 
back  to  trial  courts  to  hear  defendant's 
testimony — a  partial  victory  at  most  for 
plaintiff.  In  class  (3)  where  plaintiff 
had  actually  received  a  verdict,  of  the 
thirty  cases  tzventy-eight  were  reversed. 

Employers'     There  has  been  little  dispo- 

Liabillty  Act      ^^   fa   ^^   y^  Qn   ^ 
the  Courts.       parj-   0f   the   courts    to    COn- 

strue  liberally  the  provisions  of  the  em- 
ployers' liability  act,  which  aims  to  ex- 
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tend  the  liability  of  employers  for  the  acts 
of  their  own  superintendents,  or  that 
clause  in  the  act  limiting  somewhat  the 
effect  of  the  defense  of  assumed  risk, 
the  defense  that  the  employe  under- 
stood the  danger  to  which  his  employer's 
negligence  had  exposed  him  and  had,  by 
continuing  to  work,  agreed  to  take  the 
chance  of  being  injured  without  making 
claim  upon  his  employer  for  redress. 
This  latter  defense  of  assumed  risk  has 
in  New  York  practically  destroyed  the 
entire  value  of  the  provisions  of  the  labor 
law  requiring  safeguards  for  the  work- 
man's benefit  on  machinery  in  factories, 
in  forbidding  the  cleaning  of  machinery 
while  in  motion,  and  similar  regulations. 
The  New  York  courts  have  construed 
these  provisions  of  the  labor  law  in  such 
a  fashion  that  if  the  employe  keeps  at 
work  knowing  that  the  labor  law  is  be- 
ing violated  by  his  employer,  he  implied- 
ly consents  to  the  violation  and  agrees 
to  have  no  claim  if  he  is  hurt  thereby. 
This  is  the  general  American  rule  with 
few  exceptions.  It  is,  however,  precisely 
the  opposite  of  the  English  rule,  under 
which  the  English  courts  give  force  to 
protective  legislation  of  this  kind.  The 
rules  of  American  law  are  uniformly 
based  still  upon  a  theory  of  punishing  the 
employer  as  a  wrong  doer  for  personal 
or  imputed  carelessness  where  the 
carelessness  can  be  shown,  instead  of 
making  industry  pay  for  its  own  blood- 
shed. With  us,  Asquith's  apothegm,  "the 
blood  of  the  workman  should  be  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  product,"  is  still  beyond 
our  comprehension  as  a  rule  of  justice. 

Under  the  present  law  even  where  the 
workman  actually  obtains  money  for  his 
injuries,  the  final  consequences  are  often 
discouraging.  If  the  sum  is  large,  which 
is  sometimes  the  case,  it  is  usually  the 
first  large  sum  he  ever  received  in  his 
life,  and  he  very  rarely  makes  good  use 
of  the  money  when  he  gets  it.  He  has 
had  no  experience  in  making  invest- 
ments ;  his  friends  know  that  he  has 
money,  and  instead  of  its  being  put  away 
to  eke  out  his  reduced  industrial  effi- 
ciency, it  is  generally  used  up  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time  or  wasted.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  if  there  could  be 
some  just  way  devised  by  which  these  in- 
jured  employes   could   receive   annuities 


or  pensions  instead  of  these  big  but  very 
rare  lump  sums,  it  would  be  better  for 
the  workman  and  easier  for  his  employer. 
This  matter,  however,  does  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  article  and  will 
therefore  not  be  considered. 


Progress 


Along  old  lines  of  legisla- 
ofravDecade.    tion   there  has   been   some 

progress  within  the  last  ten 
years  in  the  United  States.  The  pro- 
gress has  been  very  slow,  as  the  legisla- 
tures always  listen  more  attentively  to  the 
large  business  interests  which  threaten  to 
move  out  of  the  state  if  their  liability  is 
increased,  than  to  the  claims  to  justice 
made  by  the  working  people.  Com- 
mercial competition  between  states  has 
done  a  great  deal  to  retard  labor  legis- 
lation and  particularly  liability  legisla- 
tion ;  such  legislation  as  has  been  enacted 
has  been  confined  for  the  most  part  ta 
modifying  (or  in  a  few  cases  to  abolish- 
ing) the  so-called  "fellow  servant" 
rule  which  at  common  law  Releases  the 
employer  from  liability  where  the  acci- 
dent occurs  by  the  negligence  of  a  co- 
employe.  A  few  states  have  modified 
slightly  the  common  law  doctrine  of  "as- 
sumed risk"  previously  referred  to.  The 
federal  employers'  liability  act  covering 
interstate  railroads  should  be  a  very  great 
benefit  to  nearly  one  million  railroad  em- 
ployes if  its  constitutionality  were  sustain- 
ed in  the  higher  federal  courts.  It  is  now 
under  a  temporary  eclipse  as  to  its  con- 
stitutionality, though  the  decisions  which 
held  it  unconstitutional  are  of  very  doubt- 
ful validity. 

In  New  York  the  courts  themselves 
without  the  aid  of  legislation  have  laid 
down  a  rule  within  the  last  few  years 
which  should  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  employers  of  children,  since  a  thorough 
understanding  by  them  of  the  possible 
legal  consequences  in  case  a  child  gets 
hurt,  should  result  in  a  general  jail  de- 
livery of  little  children  from  factories. 
The  court  of  appeals  has  held  in  Marino 
vs.  Lehmaier  (173  N.  Y.,  530),  that  sec- 
tion seventy  of  the  labor  law,  which  pro- 
hibits the  employment  of  a  child  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  in  any  factory  in 
this  state  in  effect  declares : 

that  a  child  under  the  age  specified  presum- 
ably does  not  possess  the  judgment,  discre- 
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tion,  care  and  caution  necessary  for  the  en- 
gagement in  such  a  dangerous  avocation, 
and  is  therefore  not,  as  a  matter  of  law, 
chargeable  with  contributory  negligence  or 
with  having  assumed  the  risk  of  the  employ- 
ment. 

What  this  actually  amounts  to  is  that 
in  all  cases  of  illegal  employment  of  chil- 
dren the  claim  of  the  injured  child  must 
go  to  the  jury  as  a  question  of  fact. 
Ninety-nine  juries  out  of  a  hundred  in 


such  cases  of  small  children  illegally  em- 
ployed may  be  counted  on  to  bring  in  a 
substantial  verdict  for  the  plaintiff.  The 
employment  of  little  children  is  therefore 
likely  to  be  a  dangerous  luxury  for  un- 
scrupulous employers  in  consequence,  and 
the  decision  ought  to  have  a  far-reaching 
effect  upon  the  employment  of  these  chil- 
dren. For  this  reason  a  general  circu- 
lation of  it  among  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments would  be  a  very  good  thing. 


Outline  of  a  Program  of  Social  Reform 

Henry    R.    Seag'er 
Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Columbia    University 


Notwithstanding  the  remarkable  eco- 
nomic progress  of  the  nineteenth,  century 
the  civilized  world  enters  the  twentieth 
with  the  problem  of  poverty  seemingly 
as  far  from  a  solution  as  ever.  In  fact 
the  more  exact  our  information  about  the 
conditions  under  which  the  mass  of  men 
live  becomes,  the  more  clear  is  it  that  the 
familiar  expressions  "the  submerged 
tenth,"  and  "the  one-fourth  living  in 
poverty"  are  not  mere  rhetorical  phrases 
but  sober  descriptions  of  an  alarming 
social  situation.  Are  we  to  conclude, 
then,  that  a  large  admixture  of  poverty 
is  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  pro- 
gress under  our  present  industrial  sys- 
tem ?  The  best  way  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion is  to  consider  the  principal  causes 
which  reduce  people  to  poverty  and  the 
possibility  of  successfully  opposing  them 
through  an  aggressive  policy  of  social 
betterment. 

Among  the  many  classes  into  which 
the  poor  may  be  divided,  two  stand  out 
prominently:  (i)  those  who  have  been 
reduced  to  poverty  because  of  some  acci- 
dent or  misfortune,  and  (2)  those  who 
because  of  defects  of  character  or  ca- 
pacity have  always  been  poor.  A  study 
of  the  industrial  population  of  any  pro- 
gressive western  country  shows  its  wage- 
earners  to  be  divided  up  into  many 
groups  and  sub-groups,  each  with  dis- 
tinct habits,  traditions  and  standards  of 
living.  At  the  very  bottom  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  scale  are  those  in  the 
second    class    mentioned    above.      With 


them  poverty  is  chronic  if  not  hereditary. 
Above  them  are  successive  groups  of 
wage-earners  each  with  a  standard  of 
living  somewhat  higher  than  the  preced- 
ing group.  Investigation  of  these  stand- 
ards of  living  reveals  the  fact  that  only 
when  the  higher  grades  of  wage-earners 
are  reached  do  they  include  any  adequate 
provision  for  those  accidents  and  mis- 
fortunes to  which  all  are  liable.  Not- 
withstanding the  urgent  appeals  of  econ- 
omists and  others  to  wage-earners  that 
they  develop  thrift  and  accumulate  prop- 
erty, very  few  of  them  do  so.  To  the 
ordinary  wage-earner  there  is  rarely  a 
time  when  his  income  seems  to  him  more 
than  sufficient  for  his  present  needs.  For 
this  reason  the  great  majority  fail  to  make 
any  adequate  provision  for  the  fu- 
ture. If  they  retain  their  health  and 
strength  and  are  not  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment by  a  change  in  industrial 
methods,  an  industrial  depression  or  a 
strike,  they  will  be  able  to  provide  for 
their  families  according  to  their  stand- 
ards of  living.  But  if  the  unexpected 
happens  and  the  steady  flow  of  wages  is 
interrupted,  then  in  a  few  weeks,  or  at 
the  outside  in  a  few  months,  they  will  be 
reduced  to  poverty.  In  this  way  the 
first  class  of  the  poor  mentioned  above  is 
constantly  recruited. 

The  principal  experiences  which  pre- 
vent wage-earners  from  maintaining  the 
standards  of  living  to  which  they  are 
accustomed  and  drag  them  and  their 
families  down  to  poverty  and  dependence 
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are  sickness,  accident,  unemployment, 
premature  death  and  old  age.  Are 
there  no  measures  that  can  be  taken  to 
safe-guard  families  against  these  experi- 
ences in  the  absence  of  which  so  many  of 
them  would  continue  to. live  independent, 
self-respecting  and  happy  lives?  A 
little  thought  suggests  that  all  of  these 
experiences  are  of  a  sort  for  which  some 
plan  of  insurance  is  peculiarly  adapted. 
All  wage-earners  are  liable  to  them, 
yet  many  wage-earners  go  through 
life  escaping  them  altogether.  It 
would  be  highly  desirable  if  wage-earn- 
ers could  be  persuaded  to  accumulate 
each  one  for  himself  sufficient  funds 
to  guard  against  these  contingencies  be- 
cause the  interest  from  such  funds  would 
help  to  supplement  the  family  income 
even  in  cases  in  which  the  funds  them- 
selves were  not  needed.  But  few  wage- 
earners  will  do  this,  and  it  is  also  not 
the  most  economical  way  to  accomplish 
the  desired  result.  The  economical  way 
is  to  maintain  a  common  fund  out  of 
which  adequate  payments  may  be  made 
to  those  upon  whom  the  misfortunes 
actually  fall.  Germany,  through  her 
system  of  compulsory  insurance,  main- 
tained through  contributions  not  only 
from  the  insured  but  also  from  their 
employers  and  from  the  government, 
has  demonstrated  one  way  in  which  this 
may  be  done  as  regards  sickness,  accident, 
premature  death  and  old  age.  The  United 
Kingdom,  through  its  system  of  work- 
men's compensation,  maintained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  employers  alone,  has  shown  a 
way  in  which  this  may  be  done  as  regards 
industrial  accidents.  Denmark  and  New 
Zealand,  through  their  systems  of  old 
age  pensions,  contributed  entirely  by 
the  government,  are  showing  a  way 
in  which  this  may  be  done  in  the 
case  of  old  age.  And  finally,  many  trade 
unions,  through  their  systems  of  unem- 
ployment benefits,  are  showing  how  it 
may  be  done  in  the  case  of  loss  of  pay 
due  to  lack  of  work.  There  is  space 
neither  to  describe  nor  to  discuss  these 
different  plans,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from 
saying  a  few  words  about  some  of  the 
objections  to  them  that  are  most  com- 
monly urged. 


objections  The  principal  objection  to 
°  insurance  ^  Germany's  system  of  corn- 
Answered.  pUlSOry  insurance  is  that 
it  is  "compulsory,"  and  therefore  not 
suited  to  a  "free"  country  like  our  own. 
I  think  we  are  all  beginning  to  feel  a  little 
irritation  at  the  applications  that  arc  be- 
ing made  of  the  doctrine  that  this  is  a 
"free"  country.  There  is  a  freedom  that 
is  essential  to  the  liberty  for  which  our 
fathers  fought  and  died,  and  another 
which  is  merely  license  to  continue  in 
any  course  of  conduct  no  matter  how 
stupid  or  opposed  to  the  general  interest ! 
If  it  is  demonstrated,  as  I  believe  it  is 
by  Germany's  experience,  that  by  the 
exercise  of  a  little  compulsion  the  fami- 
lies of  wage-earners  can  be  protected 
from  the  terrible  suffering  and  humilia- 
tion which  sickness,  accident,  premature 
death  and  old  age  now  so  constantly  in- 
flict upon  them,  are  we  to  hesitate  to 
exert  this  compulsion?  Can  anyone  se- 
riously believe  that  the  loss  in  inde- 
pendence involved  in  a  requirement  that 
every  wage-earner  must  make  a  contri- 
bution to  a  common  insurance  fund  while 
he  is  regularly  employed,  outweighs  the 
loss  in  self-respect,  the  injury  to  man- 
hood, womanhood  and  childhood,  which 
results  from  allowing  thousands  of  fami- 
lies to  feel  the  bitter  pressure  of  desti- 
tution? Such  a  view  seems  to  me  to 
make  "liberty"  not  a  reasonable  object  of 
desire  but  an  irrational  fetish.  It  is  con- 
sistent perhaps  with  the  anarchistic  no- 
tion that  government  is  an  unmixed  evil, 
but  quite  inconsistent  with  the  view  that 
government  is  a  great  agency  for  the 
elevation  of  the  human  race. 

wages  and     The  argument  that  is  still 
the  Dangers    sometimes     urged     against 

of  industry.      En?land>s   system   of  WQ/k_ 

men's  compensation,  under  which  em- 
ployers have  to  indemnify  the  victims  of 
industrial  accidents  in  their  employ  no 
matter  what  the  cause  of  the  accident, 
is  that  employers  in  dangerous  trades 
already  have  to  pay  higher  wages  to  at- 
tract workmen  and  that  these  adequately 
compensate  the  men  for  the  risks  they 
run.  The  simple  answer  to  this  objec- 
tion is  that  it  is  not  true.  We  might  ex- 
pect on  general  principles  that  those  who 
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work  in  dangerous  trades  would  demand 
and  receive  considerably  higher  wages 
than  workmen  of  the  same  grade  in  safe 
trades.  But  as  a  rule  they  do  not,  or 
not  to  any  appreciable  extent.  The 
reason  is  that  each  individual  thinks  of 
himself  as  having  a  charmed  life.  Even 
in  that  most  dangerous  of  callings  in 
the  United  States,  that  of  trainmen, 
wages  are  little  above  those  in  safe  em- 
ployments calling  for  the  same  strength 
and  skill.  Each  trainman  knows,  or  may 
know,  that  on  the  average  (1904)  one 
trainman  in  every  nine  will  be  injured, 
and  one  in  every  120  killed  in  the  course 
of  the  year;  but  so  long  as  he  considers 
himself  safe  this  knowledge  does  not  lead 
him  to  give  up  his  position.  Thus  men 
are  attracted  into  this  calling  from  other 
callings  by  wages  little  if  at  all  above 
the  general  level,  and  the  losses  which 
accidents  entail  are  but  little  offset  by 
higher  earnings.  The  English  law  rests 
upon  the  ground  that  the  employer 
ought  to  bear  losses  due  to  injury 
to  his  hands  as  he  bears  losses  due 
to  injury  to  his  dead  plant.  He  re- 
imburses himself  for  the  latter  by  mak- 
ing his  prices  high  enough  to  cover  that 
item  in  his  costs  of  production.  Under 
the  new  law  he  must  now  add  the  human 
item  to  his  costs.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of 
consumers  that  production  is  carried  on 
and  they  should  be  made  to  pay — so  far 
as  this  can  be  measured  in  money — what 
goods  cost  in  maimed  bodies  and  short- 
ened lives  as  well  as  what  they  cost  in 
hours  of  work  and  used-up  raw  ma- 
terials. 

oid  Age  and  ?ld  aSe  pensions,  the  plan 
Unemployed  for  removing  from  the 
other  hardships  which  age 
entails,  the  bitter  sting  of  poverty,  are 
opposed  chiefly  on  the  grqund  that  they 
will  discourage  prudence  and  thrift  in 
youth.  In  the  absence  of  experience — 
no  country  has  yet  tried  the  plan  for  more 
than  a  few  years — any  argument  on  this 
point  must  be  inconclusive,  but  it  is  in- 
teresting to  contrast  the  general  ap- 
proval with  which  Mr.  Carnegie's  gener- 
ous plan  for  pensioning  superannuated 
college  professors  was  received  with  the 
almost  equally  general  disapproval  of  the 


plan  of  pensioning  through  the  common 
government  superannuated  wage-earners. 
My  impression  is  that  an  assured  com- 
petence after  the  sixty-fifth  year,  instead 
of  making  young  college  professors  less 
independent,  prudent  and  efficient,  will 
have  just  the  opposite  effect — by  driving 
away  that  grim  spectre  that  must  other- 
wise haunt  the  mind  of  the  teacher  who 
is  trying  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of 
living  on  an  insufficient  salary,  when  he 
thinks  of  the  time  when  even  that  salary 
may  be  cut  off.  I  see  no  adequate  reason 
for  expecting  a  different  result  from  pro- 
viding old  age  pensions  for  wage-earn- 
ers as  well. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  difficult  con- 
tingency of  all  to  provide  against  through 
insurance  is  unemployment.  The  trouble 
is  that  unemployment  is  usually  due  to 
inefficiency  and  that  those  who  suffer 
most  in  consequence  of  it  are  the  very 
ones  who  would  be  most  ready  to  prolong 
their  idleness  so  long  as  they  could  re- 
ceive from  an  insurance  fund  even  a  small 
part  of  their  usual  wages.  It  is  for  these 
reasons  that  trade  unions  have  been  thus 
far  the  only  agencies  which  have  suc- 
cessfully administered  unemployment 
benefits.  In  them  the  members  know  one 
another  and  frauds  which  lessen  the  com- 
mon fund  are  readily  detected  and  vigor- 
ously punished.  This  valuable  service 
which  trade  unions  may  render  is  only 
one  of  several  reasons  that  might  be 
urged  for  advocating  a  more  positive 
and  constructive  state  policy  towards 
them — but  space  will  not  permit  any 
elaboration  of  this  point  of  view. 

a  Program  From  these  four  plans  a 
"Chronfc  program  adapted  to  condi- 
Poor-"  tions  in  the  United  States 
for  protecting  wage-earners  and  their 
families  from  the  insidious  effects  of 
sickness,  accidents,  unemployment,  old 
age  and  premature  death  might  easily 
be  worked  out.  Its  successful  operation 
would  greatly  diminish  the  number  who 
under  our  present  let-alone  policy  are 
each  year  reduced  from  independence  to 
poverty.  Moreover,  if  we  had  an  ade- 
quate plan  for  saving  those  who  now  sink 
to  poverty  in  consequence  of  accident  or 
misfortune,   we   should  be   able   to   deal 
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with  greater  vigor  with  those  who  are 
dependent  for  other  reasons.  The  pro- 
gram for  caring  for  the  chronic  poor 
which  I  should  attempt  to  defend  if  space 
permitted  would  include  the  following 
features:  (1)  minimum  rates  of  wages 
in  all  trades,  which  would  serve  to  draw 
a  sharp  distinction  between  those  of 
average,  normal  capacity  and  those  too 
inefficient  to  find  employment  even  at 
minimum  rates;  (2)  compulsory  indus- 
trial training  for  the  unemployable  in 
graded  industrial  and  farm  colonies  from 
which  anyone  might  be  graduated  on  at- 
taining the  standard  of  efficiency  neces- 
sary to  the  receipt  of  the  minimum  wages 
required  in  the  given  trade;  (3)  clear 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  industrial 
incapacity  is  a  defect  as  detrimental  to 
society  as  is  a  petty  crime  or  insanity,  and 
that  those  who  suffer  from  it  should  be 
prevented  from  transmitting  it  to  suc- 
ceeding generations.  Such  a  program 
would  doubtless  fail  to  raise  to  independ- 
ence all  those  who  had  sunk  into  poverty, 
but  it  would  withdraw  those  who  for  any 
reason  were  unable  to  earn  the  minimum 
wages  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  decent  standard  of  living  from  that 
deadly  competition  by  which  they  now  so 
constantly  drag  down  the  more  efficient 
who  are  struggling  to  be  self-supporting, 
without  really  benefitting  themselves.  To 
accomplish  this  object  alone,  society 
would  be  justified  in  incurring  all  of  the 
expense  which  the  plan  would  entail. 

Bankltaand  Undoubtedly  one  reason 
Government  why  so  many  wage-earners 
Reinsuaran;e.°f  are  willing  to  live  a  hand 
to  mouth  existence  is  because  there  are 
still  too  few  agencies  for  rewarding  thrift 
and  guaranteeing  to  those  who  accumu- 
late the  continuous  enjoyment  of  their 
possessions.  In  this  field  European 
countries  are  in  advance  of  the  United 
States.  The  postal  savings  banks,  so 
common  abroad,  are  superior  in  many  re- 
spects to  our  private  savings  banks.  They 
extend  to  every  part  of  the  country  and 
offer  their  facilities  to  wage-earners 
wherever  a  post-office  is  maintained. 
Their  solvency,  as  a  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment itself,  is  above  suspicion,  and 
they  consequently  encourage  deposits 
from  persons  too  timid  or  too  ignorant 


to  trust  even  the  soundest  privately  man- 
aged institutions.  The  establishment  of 
postal  savings  banks  in  the  United  States 
has  been  repeatedly  urged  by  postmasters 
general  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
reform  will  before  long  be  introduced. 

Next  to  the  establishment  of  safe  sav- 
ings banks  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  it 
is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  government 
to  see  that  the  business  of  life  insurance 
is  so  conducted  as  to  be  both  safe  and 
cheap  for  those  who  have  the  forethought 
to  avail  themselves  of  it.  The  corrup- 
tion and  extravagance  which  have  char- 
acterized the  management  of  the  three 
great  life  insurance  companies  of  the 
United  States,  as  revealed  by  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  Armstrong  Committee 
last  winter,  are  particularly  to  be  de- 
plored because  they  have  served  to  bring 
the  whole  business  of  life  insurance  into 
disrepute.  It  seems  probable  that  noth-v 
ing  short  of  rigid  federal  supervision 
will  suffice  to  restore  that  confidence  in 
the  methods  of  life  insurance  companies 
which  is  essential  if  they  are  to  perform 
the  great  social  service  of  which  they  are 
capable. 

Another  duty  of  the  government  is  tx> 
see  to  it  that  the  small  investor  in  cor- 
porate enterprises  is  more  fully  protect- 
ed than  at  present.  Deprived  of  any 
motive  for  saving  in  order  to  own  his 
tools,  and,  to  an  increasing  extent  in  our 
large  cities,  even  to  own  his  home,  the 
wage-earner  like  other  investors  must 
become  directly  or  indirectly  the  holder 
of  corporate  securities,  if  he  is  to  acquire 
any  wealth  beyond  his  clothing  and 
household  furniture.  At  present  corpo- 
rate investments  are  extremely  hazard- 
ous for  the  small  investor,  because  so  lit- 
tle is  done  to  prevent  the  manipulation 
of  corporations  for  the  benefit  of  un- 
scrupulous directors  and  other  officers. 
The  regulation  of  corporations  presents 
a  serious  issue  with  which  the  United 
States  is  only  just  beginning  to  grapple. 


industrial  Quite  as  important  and 
EdEconomicfor    even  more  interesting  than 

Efficiency.  a  saving  disposition  are  the 
other  qualities  which  make  men  efficient 
as  producers  of  wealth  as  industry  is 
now   organized.     Not   much    in   the   di- 
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rection  of  making  these  qualities  the 
common  possessions  of  all  is  to  be  done 
with  mature  men  and  women,  but  every- 
thing is  to  be  accomplished  by  intelli- 
gent efforts  directed  towards  the  physical, 
mental  and  moral  improvement  of  chil- 
dren. Such  work  may  be  pressed  to 
almost  any  length  without  danger  of  ex- 
cess. As  natural  dependents  children  are 
no  more  apt  to  be  demoralized  by  free 
care  bestowed  upon  them  through  the 
state — free  schools,  free  playgrounds, 
even  free  luncheons — than  by  similar 
care  coming  from  parents.  The  broad 
outlines  of  the  work  to  be  accomplished 
stand  out  clearly.  By  educating  all  of 
the  children  of  each  generation  and  de- 
veloping in  them  the  qualities  that  have 
enabled  the  few  to  contribute  largely  to 
the  production  of  wealth  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  production  of  wealth  in  the 
future  is  not  only  to  be  enormously  in- 
creased but  its  distribution  is  to  be  made 
more  and  more  equal,  more  and  more 
democratic. 

At  present  the  standard  usually  set  by 
the  more  progressive  states  in  the  United 
States  is  that  education  shall  be  compul- 
sory up  to  the  fourteenth  year  when  chil- 
dren are  permitted  to  become  wage- 
earners.  The  principal  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  advancing  this  standard  to  the 
sixteenth  year  as  has  been  advocated  is 
that  many  parents  need  the  earnings  of 
their  children  after  the  fourteenth  year 
and  the  advantage  of  an  additional  two 
years'  study  in  the  present  public  schools, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  earning  ca- 
pacity, is  not  very  clear.  The  way  in  which 
these  difficulties  are  being  met  by  the 
Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls  in 
New  York  city  suggests  the  lines  along 
which  the  public  school  system  must 
probably  develop.  This  school  was  start- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  giving  girls  of  four- 
teen one  year  of  industrial  training  be- 
fore they  should  become  wage-earners. 
It  was  soon  demonstrated  that  a  year  of 
such  training  put  those  who  received  it 
in  a  position  in  many  instances  to  com- 
mand at  once  double  the  wages  that  are 
paid  to  untrained  beginners,  but  it  was 
found  that  those  who  most  need  such 
a  superior  preparation  for  the  working 
life  are  verv  often  not  able  to  afford  it. 


For  the  benefit  of  poor  parents  the  plan 
has  been  introduced  of  paying  promising 
girls  who  could  not  otherwise  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  the  school  weekly  wages 
or  scholarships,  varying  from  enough  for 
lunch  and  carfare  to  the  small  wages 
which  might  be  earned  if  the  girls  went 
to  work. 

A  national  organization  has  just  been 
launched  for  the  promotion  of  industrial 
education.  Through  its  efforts  we  shall 
no  doubt  secure  before  very  long  public 
industrial  schools.  That  after  we  have 
such  schools  we  should  adopt  the  policy 
of  offering  scholarships  to  induce  poor 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  them  is  a 
suggestion  for  which  public  opinion  is 
by  no  means  yet  prepared,  but  it  is  ob- 
vious that  only  in  some  such  way  can 
we  give  all  children,  rich  and  poor  alike, 
equal  opportunities  to  become  capable 
and  efficient  citizens.  That  our  democ- 
racy will  not  permanently  be  satisfied 
with  any  nearer  goal  than  this  seems  to 
be  clearly  indicated  by  the  past  history  of 
our  system  of  free  public  education. 
The  only  The  program  of  social  re- 
PB°erthein  form  that  has  been  thus 
Defective.  hastily  outlined  will  seem  to 
many  radical,  but  it  is  really  only 
novel.  To  develop  some  comprehensive 
plan  of  insurance  which  shall  protect 
every  family  from  bearing  unaided  and 
alone  the  accidents  and  misfortunes  to 
which  all  are  liable;  to  introduce  a 
method  for  separating  the  capable  and 
efficient  from  the  incapable  and  ineffi- 
cient, and  to  isolate  the  latter  and  make 
training  in  capacity  and  efficiency  the 
condition  of  their  return  to  the  common 
industrial  life ;  finally,  to  recognize  it  as 
the  function  of  free  public  education  in 
a  democracy  to  teach  boys  and  girls  not 
only  how  to  live  happy,  useful  and  ra- 
tional lives,  but  also  how  to  command  the 
earnings  necessary  to  such  lives, — these 
are  reasonable  objects  of  endeavor  that 
should  appeal  to  conservative  and  radical 
alike.  As  one  who  belongs,  on  the  whole, 
in  the  former  group,  I  am  optimistic 
enough  to  believe  that  along  such  lines  the 
problem  of  poverty  may  be  so  reduced 
that  it  will  become  indistinguishable  from 
the  problem  of  caring  for  society's  de- 
fective classes. 
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The  strength  of  the  argument  in  favor 
of  the  Beveridge-Parsons  bill  for  the  in- 
direct prohibition  of  child  labor  through 
an  ostensible  regulation  of  interstate  com- 
merce lies  in  the  failure  of  a  minority  of 
the  states  to  adopt  the  standards  of  regu- 
lation established  in  the  more  advanced 
commonwealths.  The  fear  of  placing 
even  a  temporary  handicap  on  its  own  in- 
dustries has  prevented  the  enactment  of 
adequate  legislation  in  this  or  that  com- 
monwealth, and  continually  threatens  to 
undo  the  good  already  accomplished  in 
competing  territory.  As  respects  pro- 
tection to  the  adult  operative,  the  argu- 
ment of  outside  competition  has  been  used 
with  ten-fold  greater  success,  so  that 
nothing  but  the  insistence  of  an  intelligent 
working  population,  making  known  its 
desires  at  the  ballot  box,  has  sufficed  to 
secure  the  modicum  of  statutory  protec- 
tion of  health  and  safety  at  present  exist- 
ing in  industrial  pursuits  in  this  country. 

In  Europe  where  there  are  few  federal 
states  like  the  United  States,  there  is  a 
corresponding  rivalry  in  industry  and 
commerce  between  nations,  which  has  in 
some  degree  retarded  the  development  of 
protective  labor  legislation  in  the  differ- 
ent countries.  As  long  ago  as  1881  the 
Swiss  government  opened  negotiations 
with  other  European  governments  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  an  international 
agreement  for  the  regulation  of  labor 
conditions,  but  the  attempt  failed.  Of 
the  subsequent  attempts  to  secure  an  in- 
ternational agreement  the  most  memor- 
able is  that  of  the  German  emperor  in 
1890.  Impressed  with  the  need  of  state 
interference  for  the  protection  of  the 
health  of  factory  operatives,  and  appre- 
hensive of  the  progress  being  made  by 
the  social  democratic  party  in  winning  the 
confidence  of  the  wage  workers  of  Ger- 
many, William  II  immediately  upon  his 
accession  to  the  throne  in  1888,  devoted 
himself  to  a  study  of  the  labor  problem. 
He  reached  the  conclusion  that  Germany 
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could  not  go  far  alone  on  the  path  of 
social  reform,  and  thereupon  called  the 
international  conference  on  labor  that 
was  held  in  Berlin  in  1890.  Propositions 
regarding  the  regulation  of  the  hours  of 
labor,  the  work  of  women  and  children, 
etc.,  were  discussed  by  the  delegates  with- 
out leading  to  an  agreement. 

In  1897  the  Swiss  council  again  opened 
negotiations  with  other  governments  but 
without  notable  success,  and  in  September 
of  that  year  the  Swiss  Workingmen's 
Association  took  the  initiative  in  calling 
a  conference  in  Zurich  to  which  it  invited 
economists,  government  officials  and 
others.  The  culmination  of  these  and 
other  efforts  in  the  same  direction  was 
witnessed  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900, 
where,  among  the  notable  congresses  on 
social  economy,  was  one  for  the  legal 
protection  of  workingmen.  At  this  con- 
gress was  founded  an  International  As- 
sociation for  Labor  Legislation,  with  per- 
manent headquarters  in  Switzerland.  The 
association  was  a  sort  of  federation  of 
national  societies  for  social  reform,  which 
provided  the  means  for  maintaining  a 
central  bureau  of  information  conducted 
by  the  well-known  economist,  Professor 
Stephen  Bauer,  and  the  publication  under 
his  editorial  supervision  of  a  periodical 
bulletin  of  labor  laws.  The  value  of  such 
an  office  was  quickly  appreciated  by  the 
subsidies  that  placed  the  office  on  an  as- 
sured financial  basis. 

But  the  publication  of  laws  and  pro- 
jets,  useful  as  it  is,  is  merely  subsidiary 
to  the  main  purpose  of  the  association  to 
promote  uniformity  in  labor  legislation 
in  the  great  commercial  countries.  The 
association  accordingly  holds  biennial 
meetings  or  conferences,  to  which  each  of 
the  national  sections  and  contributing 
governments  sends  delegates,  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  specific  labor  regulations.  The 
subjects  of  discussion  are  not  those  of 
merely  academic  interest,  but  of  real 
practical  importance  for  the  development 
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of  international  agreements.  Doubtless 
the  prevention  of  accidents  would  have 
been  one  of  the  first  subjects  to  be  taken 
up,  had  not  that  question  been  already 
on  the  way  to  solution  in  Europe,  where 
nearly  every  country  has  followed  Ger- 
many in  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
accident  insurance.  There  was  already 
in  the  field  a  Congres  International  des 
Accidents  du  Travail  et  des  Assurances 
So  dales,  which  through  a  permanent 
committee  has  for  seventeen  years  pub- 
lished an  invaluable  quarterly  bulletin  of 
legislation  and  statistics  concerning  in- 
dustrial accidents.  The  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation  accordingly  devoted 
its  discussions  to  the  pressing  questions 
of  industrial  hygiene  and  the  regulation 
of  hours  of  work,  publishing  in  1903  a 
comprehensive  report  on  Les  Industries 
Insalnbres  (Gesundheitsgef'dhrliche  In- 
dustrien)  with  particular  reference  to  the 
use  of  white  lead  and  phosphorus,  and 
more  recently  conducting  a  prize  compe- 
titionfor  essays  on  lead  poisoning.  The 
question  of  the  limitation  of  working 
hours,  it  approached  indirectly.  Under 
the  belief  that  the  most  urgent  necessity 
was  the  assurance  of  rest  for  working 
women,  it  collected  reports  from  all  coun- 
tries on  the  night  work  of  women,  which 
were  published  in  1903  in  both  French 
and  German  editions.1 


international    Both  of  these  undertakings 
Agreements     have    already    borne    fruit 

Reached.  •      .    .  ■  •         1 

in  international  agreements. 
At  an  international  conference  convoked 
by  the  Swiss  government  at  Berne  in 
May,  1905,  agreements  were  formulated 
for  the  prohibition  of  night  work  on  the 
part  of  women  and  of  the  use  of  yellow 
phosphorus  in  the  match  industry,  and 
on  the  basis  of  these  agreements,  inter- 
national treaties2  were  entered  into  at  a 
diplomatic  conference  of  the  representa- 

*Le  travail  de  nuit  des  femmes  dans  l'industrie. 
Rapports  sur  son  importance  et  sa  reglementation 
legale.  Publies  au  nom  de  1'  A.  I.  P.  L.  T.  et 
precedes  d'une  preface  par  Et.  Bauer,  Prof,  a 
1'  University  de  Bale,  Director  de  1*  Office  inter- 
national du  travail.  XLII  -f  384  p.  J6na,  G. 
Fischer,  Berne,  A.  Francke.  Paris,  le  Soudier, 
1903.  German  title  :  Die  Gewerbliche  Nachtarbeit 
der   Frauen. 

2A  translation  of  the  treaties  appears  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Department  of  Labor, 
December,  1906.  Respecting  the  convention  on 
the    prohibition    of    the    use    of    phosphorus,    the 


tives  of  fourteen  European  governments 
held  in  Berne  last  September.  By  the  con- 
vention on  night  work,  which  was  signed 
on  September  26  by  all  the  governments 
represented,  including  England,  France, 
Germany,  Austria  and  Italy,  the  signa- 
tory states  bind  themselves  to  prohibit 
night  work  for  all  women,  of  whatever 
age,  employed  in  industry,  in  all  work- 
places (not  being  family  workshops) 
where  more  than  ten  male  and  female 
workpeople  are  engaged,  and  to  establish 
a  night  rest  of  at  least  eleven  hours; 
with  the  temporary  exception  that  where 
the  night  work  of  adult  women  is  not  yet 
regulated,  the  minimum  night  rest  may, 
for  a  transitional  period  of  three  years, 
be  fixed  at  ten  hours.  The  prohibition  of 
night  work  may  be  suspended  (1)  when 
the  industry  has  been  temporarily  inter- 
rupted by  abnormal  and  non-recurrent 
causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  manu- 
facturers;  and  (2)  in  industries  in  which 
the  materials  rapidly  deteriorate  if  not 
treated  immediately.  For  season  trades 
the  hours  of  night  rest  may  be  reduced 

British  Labor  Gazette  gives  the  following  particu- 
lars : 

The  second  suggested  convention,  prohibiting 
the  use  of  white  (yellow)  phosphorus,  did  not 
meet  with  the  same  general  approval  as  the  first. 
At  the  Conference  in  1905,  it  had  been  recognized 
that  an  essential  preliminary  was  the  acquiescence 
of  all  the  states  represented,  and  also  of  Japan. 
The  British  government  held  that  unless  there 
were  this  acquiescence  the  prohibition  of  the  use 
of  white  (yellow)  phosphorus  would  hamper  the 
British  manufacturer  by  exposing  him  to  the  com- 
petition of  foreign  cheap  matches  containing  the 
dangerous  material ;  and  that  even  if  the  importa- 
tion of  these  were  prohibited,  the  British  export 
trade  would  still  be  liable  to  the  same  competition. 
Had  necrosis  been  at  all  prevalent  it  might  have 
been  desirable,  nevertheless,  to  undertake  the 
prohibition,  but  experience  in  Great  Britain  had 
shown  that  the  disease  can  be  effectively  sup- 
pressed by  regulation.  The  British  government, 
however,  in  order  not  to  place  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  a  general  agreement,  if  such  were  other- 
wise possible,  was  willing  to  agree  to  the  proposed 
convention,  if  all  the  states  represented  in  1905, 
and  also  Japan,  would  do  the  same.  Norway, 
however,  refused  to  send  representatives  to 
Berne ;  and  the  Japanese  government,  whilst  rec- 
ognizing the  importance  of  the  question  as  a 
matter  of  public  health,  regretted  its  inability  to 
take  the  proposed  action.  Sweden,  Spain  and 
Portugal  declined,  for  various  reasons,  to  agree 
to  any  prohibition.  Austria-Hungary  and  Belgium 
took  the  same  line  as  Great  Britain. 

The  other  powers — Germany,  Denmark,  France, 
Italy,  Luxemburg,  the  Netherlands  and  Switzer- 
land— resolved  to  sign  a  convention  (September 
26th),  whereby  they  bound  themselves  to  pro- 
hibit within  their  territories  the  manufacture,  in- 
troduction and  sale  of  matches  containing  white 
(yellow)  phosphorus.  The  only  power  really  af- 
fected is  Italv,  since  of  the  others  five  had  already 
adopted  prohibition,  and  Luxemburg  has  no  match 
factories.  The  convention  is  to  come  into  force 
three  years  after  ratification,  which  is  to  be  at 
latest  by  December  31,  1908.  Any  one  of  the 
signatories  may  withdraw  at  the  end  of  five 
years,  or  subsequently  on  one  year's  notice. 
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to  ten  on  not  more  than  sixty  days  a  year. 
The  convention  is  to  come  into  force 
(with  some  exceptions,  especially  wool- 
combing  and  weaving,  and  beet  sugar 
making,  for  which  the  period  is  ten 
years)  in  two  years  after  its  ratification 
by  the  signatory  powers,  which  must  be 
not  later  than  December  31,  1908;  and 
can  be  denounced  first  at  the  end  of 
twelve  years,  or  subsequently  on  one 
year's  notice.  The  British  delegates  pro- 
posed the  insertion  of  an  article  binding 
the  signatory  governments  to  take  ade- 
quate administrative  action  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  prohibitions,  and  this 
was  accepted.  The  British  delegates  also 
proposed  that  an  international  commis- 
sion should  be  established  to  inquire  into 
disputes  or  disagreements  arising  out  of 
the  treaty  and  that  disputes,  in  the  event 
of  continued  disagreement  after  the 
opinion  of  the  commission  had  been  ex- 
pressed, should  be  referred  to  arbitration 
(preferably  The  Hague  tribunal)  ;  but 
Germany,  Austria,  Hungary  and  Bel- 
gium refused  to  accept  them.  The  re- 
maining ten  powers  thereupon  united  in 
a  declaration  embodying  the  proposals, 
which  will  become  the  subject  of  further 
diplomatic  negotiations. 

The  treaty  on  night-work,  as  already 
stated,  provides  for  an  eleven-hour 
period  of  rest.  The  association  itself  had 
urged  a  twelve-hour  period  of  rest,  which 
with  the  necessary  time  for  meals,  etc., 
would  have  been  equivalent  to  a  maxi- 
mum ten-hour  workday  for  women;  but 
some  of  the  governments  were  not  ready 
to  go  so  far  and  concessions  were  there- 
fore made  to  secure  their  adhesion.  The 
international  regulations  thus  arrived  at 
are  considerably  below  the  standard  al- 
ready attained  by  Great  Britain  and  other 
advanced  countries,  but  they  signify  an 
improvement  in  the  legislation  of  more 
backward  countries,  where  factory  in- 
spection has  been  neglected,  and  above 
all,  they  constitute  an  earnest  of  the 
progress  to  come  through  the  method 
of  international  agreements  promoted  by 
the  International  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation. 

General       On  the  day  succeeding  the 

Committee  •        •  <•    .*  ,    °  . . 

Meeting—     signing  of  the  two  treaties 
Geneva.       at  Berne,  the  general  com- 
mittee or  governing  body  of  the  asso- 


ciation assembled  under  auspicious  cir- 
cumstances at  Geneva  for  the  fourth 
biennial  meeting.  This  committee  is  com- 
posed of  delegates  elected  by  the  national 
sections  or  appointed  by  the  governments 
that  subsidize  the  association.  Each  con- 
tributing government  is  entitled  to  one 
delegate  or  representative  on  the  com- 
mittee and  each  national  section  to  at 
least  six  and  not  more  than  ten  repre- 
sentatives according  to  membership. 
Among  the  well-known  delegates  to  the 
fourth  assembly  were  Minister  of  State 
von  Berlepsch  and  Professors  Brentano, 
Francke  and  Sombart  of  Germany;  M. 
Fontaine,  commissioner  of  labor,  former 
Minister  Millerand  and  Professors 
Cauwes  and  Raoul  Jay  of  France;  M. 
Dubois,  commissioner  of  labor,  and  Pro- 
fessors Denis,  Brants  and  Mahaim  of  Bel- 
gium, and  prominent  men  from  the  other  v 
five  countries  (Austria,  Hungary,  Italy, 
Netherlands,  and  Switzerland)  which  had 
participated  in  the  movement  from  the 
start.  Since  the  third  delegates'  meeting 
in  1904,  four  new  national  societies  had 
been  organized, — a  section  in  England  in 
February,  1905,  one  in  the  United  States 
in  February,  1906,  Denmark  in  April, 
1906,  and  Spain,  July,  1906, — thus  increas- 
ing by  fifty  per  cent,  the  number  of  coun- 
tries represented  at  the  biennial  assembly 
or  delegates'  meeting.  Governmental  dele- 
gates were  present  from  the  twelve  coun- 
tries above  mentioned,  except  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  also 
from  Norway,  Sweden  and  Luxemburg. 
The  United  States  government,  although 
a  contributing  member,  has  not  as  yet 
sent  a  delegate  to  the  meetings,  and  the 
American  section  had  not  been  organized 
long  enough  to  send  its  full  representa- 
tion, Robert  Hunter  being  the  only  one 
of  its  delegates  who  was  able  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  Geneva  meeting. 

The  proceedings  opened  on  the  morn- 
ing of  September  27  with  the  address  of 
the  president,  Herr  Landammann  H. 
Scherrer,  followed  by  an  address  of  wel- 
come from  the  president  of  the  state 
council  of  the  canton  of  Geneva.  The 
board  of  officers  (president,  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  secretary)  was  re- 
elected and  committees  appointed  on  the 
subjects  of  the  meeting,  namely:  (1) 
Program,    finances,    by-laws,    etc. ;    (2) 
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white  lead  and  other  poisons;  (3)  night 
work  of  young  persons;  (4)  maximum 
hours  of  work;  (5)  home  work;  (6) 
rights  of  alien  workmen  under  the  in- 
surance laws.  Mr.  Hunter  served  upon 
the  first  committee  and  his  report  con- 
tains the  following  statement  of  its  work : 

A  subject  of  especial  interest  was  consider- 
ed by  this  committee,  namely  the  motion  of 
the  board  that  £160  be  voted  from  the 
funds  of  the  International  Association  to- 
wards the  publication  of  an  English  transla- 
tion of  the  Bulletin.  It  is  known  that  the 
statutes  of  the  association  provide  that  the 
official  organ  of  the  body  shall  be  published 
in  English  as  well  as  in  German  and  French, 
but  it  has  never  been  done  and  the  proposal 
to  make  a  grant  for  this  purpose  was  at  first 
opposed  by  some  delegates  mainly  owing  to 
a  misconception  that  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can sections  desired  to  publish  a  local  bul- 
letin and  not  a  simple  translation  of  the  offi- 
cial bulletin.  But  when  the  purpose  of  this 
grant  was  made  clear,  the  committee  recom- 
mended the  grant  and  later  the  association 
in  full  assembly  sanctioned  the  recommenda- 
tion, on  the  agreement  of  the  delegates  from 
England  and  the  United  States  that  what- 
ever funds  in  excess  of  the  amount  voted 
were  required  would  be  guaranteed  by  their 
sections.  It  was  with  this  guarantee  that 
the  association  finally  consented  to  the  above 
mentioned  grant  of  about  $800  to  these  sec- 
tions. 

This  committee  also  set  the  association  a 
new  and  to  us  an  especially  interesting  task 
of  inquiring  into  and  reporting  upon  the  em- 
ployment of  children  in  various  countries. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  the  association  has 
endeavored  to  deal  directly  with  this  import- 
ant subject.      (Vide  Resolutions,  IV.) 

When  the  committee's  report  came  be- 
fore the  meeting,  Mr.  Hunter  supported 
its  recommendation  in  the  following  re- 
marks : 

It  was  my  impression  that  this  subsidy 
would  be  voted  by  this  body  without  much 
discussion  in  the  sense  that  commission  No. 
1  had  recommended.  It  was  considered  at 
great  length  by  that  commission  and  after 
every  objection  had  been  considered  it  was 
given  its  approval. 

I  rise  now,  however,  to  thank  Professor 
Francke  for  his  friendly  and  generous  words 
and  to  express  to  the  International  Associ- 
ation for  Labor  Legislation  the  gratitude  of 
both  the  English  and  American  sections  for 
the  friendly  consideration  which  they  have 
given  to  the  proposition,  that  there  should  be 
a  subsidy  granted  for  the  publication  of  the 
Bulletin  in  the  English  language. 

The  publication  of  the  Bulletin  in  the  En- 
glish language  will  be  of  inestimable  value 
to  us  in  our  efforts  to  interest  the  general 
public  in  the  work  of  the  association.  Here- 
tofore  the   work   of   the   association,    being 


reported  only  in  a  foreign  language,  was 
subscribed  for  only  by  special  students  and 
by  the  professors  in  our  universities,  but  if 
it  appears  in  English  as  well,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  us  in  America  to  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  international  association  the 
workers  in  the  various  movements  for  labor 
legislation  and  even  some  of  the  leaders  of 
the  trade  unions. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  by  this  associ- 
ation that  there  are  in  the  United  States 
about  thirty-five  bureaus  of  labor  and  that 
each  bureau  has  from  one  to  forty  or  fifty 
inspectors,  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  labor 
legislation.  In  addition  to  these  official 
organizations  there  is  now  a  national  organi- 
zation for  the  prevention  of  child  labor,  with 
sub-organizations  affiliated  with  it  in  a  great 
many  of  our  states.  There  are  also  other 
organizations,  state  and  national,  which  work 
in  a  like  field  for  like  ends,  and  then  it  is 
not  well  to  forget  the  extensive  organiza- 
tions of  the  workingmen  themselves  who 
are  everywhere  working  for  improved  labor 
legislation.  I  speak  of  these  organizations 
and  of  their  immense  clientele  because  it 
will  be  the  hope  of  the  American  section  to 
interest  these  active  people  in  the  studies 
and  recommendations  made  by  the  central 
and  sectional  organizations  of  this  body,  hav- 
ing for  its  end  the  co-operation  of  all  the 
more  civilized  nations  in  the  protection  of 
labor  by  similar  legislative  action.  By  the 
publication  of  the  Bulletin  in  English  the 
work  of  the  association  in  all  lands  will  be 
made  accessible  to  these  active  workers  in 
our  country,  who,  unlike  professors  and  spec- 
ialists, cannot  afford  the  time,  even  though 
they  were  able,  to  labor  through  a  report 
published  in  a  foreign  language.  I  may 
add  that  if  we  succeed  in  interesting  this 
large  clientele  of  the  various  reform  organi- 
zations, this  subsidy  will  be  a  source  of  in- 
come to  you  by  reason  of  the  members  and 
subscribers  that  will  affiliate  themselves  to 
the  international  association. 

The  association  thereupon  voted  a 
grant  of  4,000  francs  a  year  for  an 
English  edition  of  the  Bulletin  under  the 
conditions  specified  in  the  resolutions 
(II),  at  the  same  time  increasing  the 
estimate  for  printing  the  Bulletin  (in 
French  and  German)  from  14,000  to 
16,000  francs  in  order  to  ensure  the  pub- 
lication of  the  complete  text  of  labor 
laws,  especially  in  the  English-speaking 
countries.1     The  British  Association  for 

irThe  budget  as  presented  for  1907  aggregated 
about  $15,000,  as  follows :  Receipts — contributions 
of  twelve  national  sections  13,500  francs,  of  thir- 
teen governments  53,550  francs,  proceeds  of  pub- 
lications, etc.,  3,500  francs,  cash  balance  6,800 
francs :  expenditures — salaries,  35,720  francs, 
printing  of  Bulletin  and  office  expenses  21,500 
francs,  expenses  of  delegates'  meetiDg  5,000 
francs ;  surplus  15,200  francs.  The  surplus  will 
be  reduced  by  6,000  francs  by  the  action  recorded 
above. 
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Labor  Legislation  has  undertaken  the 
publication  of  the  English  edition  of  the 
Bulletin  and  now  has  in  hand  the  work 
of  translating  the  more  recent  numbers 
(beginning  with  those  for  1906).  Hence 
the  American  section,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks,  will  be  able  to  supply  its 
members  with  the  Bulletin  in  their  native 
language. 

The  resolutions  on  the  night  work  of 
young  persons  under  eighteen  years  of 
age  (vide  V)  follow  the  conservative 
rules  adopted  in  the  international  agree- 
ment regarding  the  night  work  of 
women.  The  resolution  on  maximum 
hours  of  work  (VI)  expresses  the  unan- 
imous opinion  of  the  association  in  favor 
of  legislative  restrictions  and  calls  for 
further  investigation  of  existing  condi- 
tions, while  the  other  subjects  on  the 
agenda  are  dealt  with  in  the  three  re- 
maining resolutions  (VII-IX)  herewith 
reprinted. 

Resolutions  of  the  Fourth  Delegates'  Meeting  of 
the  International  Association  for  Labor  Leg= 
islation,  September  27th  to  29th,  1906. 

I. — International  Conventions. 

The  Board  of  the  International  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation  is  instructed  to  convey  the 
thanks  of  the  Association  to  those  Governments 
which  have  become  parties  to  the  Labor  Con- 
ventions signed  at  Berne  on  September  26th,  1906, 
and  to  congratulate  the  High  Swiss  Federal  Coun- 
cil on  the  success  of  its  efforts. 

II. — Finances,  International  Labor  Office,  Statutes 
of  New  Sections,  Standing  Orders. 

[(1)  Extends  thanks  to  the  governments  that 
have  increased  their  subsidies  and  (2)  to  the  offi- 
cers of  the  association  for  having  placed  its  fi- 
nances on  a  sound  basis.  It  adopts  the  balance 
sheet  for  1904-5  and  sanctions  the  budget  esti- 
mates for  1907,  with  (a)  the  request  that  the 
estimate  for  printing  the  "Bulletin"  be  increased 
from  14,000  to  16,000  francs  to  ensure  the  publi- 
cation of  the  complete  text  of  labor  laws. 
"(b)  The  grant  of  4,000  francs  as  a  contribution 
towards  the  cost  of  the  English  translation  of  the 
Bulletin  is  voted  for  two  years  only,  and  is  sub- 
ject to  the  condition  that  any  expenses  incurred 
in  connection  with  the  English  Bulletin  over  and 
above  this  amount  be  defrayed  by  the  English- 
speaking  sections."  (c)  Instructs  the  officers  to 
report  to  the  sections  on  the  question  of  provid- 
ing retiring  pensions  to  the  officials  of  the  labor 
office. 

(3)  The  meeting  ratines  the  by-laws  of  the 
newly-formed  British,  American,  Spanish  and  Dan- 
ish sections  and  the  new  by-laws  of  the  Hun- 
garian  section. 

(4)  The  board  of  officers  is  instructed  to  pre- 
pare for  the  biennial  delegates'  meetings  mem- 
oranda showing  how  far  the  resolutions  of  the 
international  association  are  actually  fulfilled,  on 
the  basis  of  reports  from  the  several  sections ; 
and  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  sections  a  draft 
Agenda  six  months  in  advance  of  the  delegates' 
meeting.  Modifications  or  additions  proposed  by 
any  national  section  within  six  weeks  are  to  be 
communicated  to  the  other  sections  and  proposals 
sanctioned  by  a  majority  of  the  sections  are  to 
be  included  in  the  complete  Agenda,  which  must 
be  forwarded  to  all  sections  three  months  before 


the    delegates'    meeting    (amending   art.    4    of    the 
statutes,   concerning  standing  orders).] 

III. — Administration  of  Labor  Laws. 

The  Sections  are  requested  to  report  to  the 
Board  on  the  measures  taken,  in  accordance  with 
legal  enactment  or  special  order  in  their  re- 
spective countries,  to  secure  the  observance  of 
Labor  Laws.  To  this  end,  a  list  of  questions 
will  be  remitted  to  the  Sections  by  the  Board. 
On  receiving  the  replies  to  these  question^  the 
Board  shall  draw  up  a  comparative  report  on  the 
steps  taken  to  secure  the  effective  Administration 
of  the   Labor  Laws  in  the  various  countries. 

IV. — Employment  of  Children. 

The  Board  is  instructed  to  invite  the  Sections 
to  report  on  the  conditions  and  extent  of  the 
employment  of  children  in  industry  and  the  ex- 
isting legal  provisions  for  the  protection  of  chil- 
dren so  employed,  and  to  lay  before  the  next 
delegates'  meeting  a  report  compiled  from  the  re- 
ports so  obtained. 

V. — Night  Work  of  Young  Persons. 

1.  Night  work  shall  be  in  general  forbidden  for 
young  persons  under  18  years  of  age. 

2.  This  prohibition  is  absolute  for  young  per- 
sons under  14  years  of  age, 

3.  For  young  persons  aged  14  years  of  age  and 
upwards  exceptions  are  allowed  : 

(a)  In  cases  of  "force  majeure,"  or  excep- 
tional circumstances. 

(b)  In  industries  the  materials  of  which 
are  of  a  highly  perishable  nature,  in  order  to 
prevent  serious  damage. 

4.  Night  work  is  absolutely  forbidden  in  all 
places  where  goods  are  exposed  for  sale,  hotels 
and  public-houses,  as  well  as  in  counting-houses 
attached  to  commercial  and  industrial  establish- 
ments where  night  work  is  forbidden. 

5.  The  night's  rest  shall  last  at  least  11  hours, 
and  shall  in  all  cases  include  the  period  from  10 
p.  m.  to  5  a.  m. 

6.  Provision  may  be  made  for  periods  of  transi- 
tion. 

7.  The  international  association  expresses  Its 
hope  that  inspection  will  be  efficiently  carried 
out. 

8.  The  meeting  instructs  a  commission  to  as- 
certain by  what  methods  practical  effect  can  be 
given  to  the  above  resolutions.  This  commis- 
sion shall  present  a  report  within  two  years. 
Each  section  has  the  right  to  nominate  two  dele- 
gates to  this  commission  and  to  name  experts 
from  amongst  employers  and  workmen  to  assist 
at   the   deliberations   of   the   commission. 

The  governments  will  have  timely  notice  of 
all  impending  sittings  of  the  commission  in 
order  that  they  may  be  able  to  send  representa- 
tives. 

VI. — Legal  Maximum  Working  Day. 

The  international  association  is  of  opinion  : 

1.  That  the  determination  by  law  of  a  maxi- 
mum period  of  daily  work  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance for  the  maintenance  and  promotion  of 
the  physical  and  intellectual  welfare  of  work- 
men  and  employes. 

2.  That,  over  and  above  limitations  of  hours 
of  work  brought  about  by  the  efforts  of  trade 
unions,  the  intervention  of  the  legislature  Is  nec- 
essary in  order  to  set  a  limit  to  daily  hours  of 
work  in  general. 

3.  That  to  enable  the  association  to  judge 
as  to  the  expediency  of  international  agreements 
on  this  subject,  it  is  desirable  that  the  inter- 
national labor  office  should  lay  before  the  next 
delegates'  meeting  a  report  concerning  : 

(a)  The  actual  hours  of  work  of  adult 
workmen  and  employes. 

(b)  The  effects,  especially  on  the  productive 
capacity  of  workmen  and  technical  improvements, 
of  those  limitations  which  have  been  already 
brought  about  either  by  law,  special  order,  or 
the   initiative   of   employers  or   trade   unions. 

The    International    Labor    Office    is    authorized 
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to  limit  this  investigation  to  particular  branches 
of  industry  if  a  general  investigation  should  be 
found  disproportionately  beset  with  difficulties. 

VII.— Home   Work. 

The  association  is  of  opinion  that  the  bad 
conditions  shown  to  exist  in  home  industries  nec- 
essitate state  intervention. 

The  sections  are  requested : 

A. — (a)  To  urge  upon  their  respective  govern- 
ments the  enactment  of  legal  provisions  requiring 
employers    (undertakers    or    sub-contractors)  : 

1.  To  keep  a  register  of  all  workers  employed 
by  them  outside  their  premises,  and  to  hold  it 
at  all  times  at  the  disposal  of  the  public  author- 
ities. 

2.  To  provide  each  person,  when  the  work  is 
given  out,  with  exact  written  particulars  of  the 
piecework  rates  and  the  cost  of  materials,  and 
to  post  the  rates  of  pay  current  in  the  business 
on  a  notice  affixed  in  all  pay  offices. 

(b)  To  consider  the  means  of  procuring  a  wide 
publicity  for  the  information  concerning  wages 
obtained  by  legal  provisions  as  recommended 
above. 

B. — To  promote  the  extension  to  home  work- 
ers of  legal  provisions  relating  to  inspection  of 
workplaces,  as  well  as  of  systems  of  workmen's 
insurance. 

C. — To  demand,  in  the  interests  both  of  the 
public  and  of  the  workers,  the  most  stringent 
enforcement  of  existing  sanitary  laws  and  by- 
laws in  unhealthy  workrooms  where  home  work 
is  carried  on,  and  to  promote  such  regulations 
where  they  do  not  yet  exist. 

D. — To  initiate  and  encourage  the  formation 
and  active  work  of  trade  unions  among  home 
workers,  buyers'  leagues,  &c,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
moting private  initiative. 

B. — The  board  is  instructed  to  indicate,  with 
the    co-operation    of   a    sub-commission : 

(a)  The  branches  of  home  industry  in  each 
country,  the  products  of  which  compete  in  the 
world's  markets  with  those  of  other  countries ; 
the  field  of  such  competition  and  the  conditions 
of  work  and  organization  of  the  industries  in 
which  such  competition  is  found. 

(b)  Those  home  industries  in  which  the 
absence  of  sick  insurance,  long  hours  of  work 
(especially  of  women  and  children),  inadequacy 
of  wages,  periodic  slackness  of  work,  call  most 
urgently  for  measures  of  protection  for  the  work- 
ers. 

VIII.— Industrial  Poisons. 

1.  With  the  object  of  carrying  out  resolu- 
tion IV.,  A.  1,  passed  at  the  delegates'  meet- 
ing, 1904,  the  association  requests  the  board 
to  invite  the  sections  to  nominate  as  soon  as 
possible  experts  to  institute  investigations  in 
their  respective  countries,  and  to  report  before 
January  1,  1908,  at  latest,  on  the  best  methods 
•of  combatting  the  dangers  attendant  on  the  manu- 
facture   and    use    of    lead    paints    and    colors,    es- 


pecially in  the  ceramic  and  the  polygraphic  in- 
dustries. 

These  reports  should  be  sent  to  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Office,  which  shall  proceed  to  ap- 
point three  experts  of  three  different  nationalities. 
These  experts  shall  draw  up  a  final  report  based 
upon  those   presented. 

The  board  is  requested  to  place  at  the  disposal 
of  this  commission  of  three  any  of  the  essays 
entered  for  the  prize  competition  which  it  con- 
siders might  be  of  service  to  them. 

2.  The  several  sections  are  requested  by  the 
board  to  submit  reports  on  the  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  lead  paints  and  colors  before  March 
1,  1908,  at  latest.  These  reports  should  state 
whether  such  prohibition  is  enacted  by  law  or  by 
special  order,  and  whether  it  applies  to  public 
or  private  works  only  or  to  both ;  they  should 
contain  information  as  to  the  effects  of  the  pro- 
hibition, and  as  to  experiments  which  might  with 
advantage  be  made  with  leadless  colors. 

3.  With  a  view  to  carrying  out  resolution  B 
(76)  passed  by  the  delegates'  meeting,  1904,  the 
commission  recommends  the  appointment  of  three 
experts  of  three  different  nationalities,  whose  duty 
shall  be  to  draw  up  a  final  statement,  based  on 
the  lists  provided  by  the  sections,  of  the  most 
important  industrial  poisons  arranged  in  order 
of  the  degree  of  danger  attending  their  use. 

4.  The  delegates'  meeting  of  the  International 
Association  of  Labor  Legislation  expresses  the 
hope  that  the  governments  which  have  not  signed 
the  convention  concerning  the  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  white  phosphorus,  will,  in  the  near  future, 
adhere  to  this  measure  for  securing  the  health 
of  the  workers.  The  association  urges  the  sec- 
tions in  these  countries  to  undertake  the  necessary 
inquiries,  and  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost 
to  promote  the  introduction  of  the  aforesaid  pro- 
hibition. 

IX. — Workmen's  Insurance. 

The  International  Association  for  Labor  Legis- 
lation concludes  from  the  reports  of  the  various 
sections  that  it  is  possible  to  establish  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  equality  of  foreigners  and  natives 
as  regards  insurance  by  means  of  an  international 
convention. 

The  sections  are  therefore   requested : 

(1)  To  present  to  the  next  delegates'  meeting 
a  draft  of  an  international  convention,  concern- 
ing, in  the  first  place,  accident  insurance,  which 
would  establish  this  principle,  both  as  regards  the 
amount  of  the  indemnity  and  the  conditions  of 
procuring  the  same. 

(2)  To  continue  to  work  by  means  of  national 
legislation  or  international  treaties,  towards  the 
realisation  of  this  principle  until  it  is  fully  recog- 
nised by  an  international  convention. 

(3)  To  report  to  the  next  delegates'  meeting 
what  degree  of  modification  or  addition  by  fur- 
ther enactments  would  be  required  to  bring  the 
laws  of  their  respective  countries  into  corre- 
spondence with  the  principle  laid  down. 
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One  of  the  philosophers  of  what  has 
been  called  the  nation  of  thinkers  has 
proclaimed  his  conviction  that  whatever 
is,  is  rational.  One  of  the  maxims  of 
another  is  that  he  believes  a  thing  quia 
absurdum  est — because  it  is  absurd.  I 
suspect  you  are  not  philosophic  enough 
to  share  these  opinions.  If  I  under- 
stand this  movement  of  yours  correctly, 
it  means  to  undermine  gradually,  and 
perhaps  to  remove,  conditions  that  are 
irrational  and  absurd.  Such  conditions 
have  always  existed,  but  it  is  mainly  the 
last  two  generations  that  have  evolved 
a  struggle  between  the  soulless  industrial- 
ism of  one  set  of  people  and  the  sensitive 
conscience  and  foresight  of  another, — not 
to  speak  of  that  class  in  whose  behalf 
the  contest  is  undertaken. 

The  motives  of  both,  as  we  observe 
them  at  present,  are  the  outcome  of  eco- 
nomic development.  We  are  all  agreed 
about  that.  Our  difficulty  is  in  overcom- 
ing impediments  in  the  path  of  an  evo- 
lution that  shall  be  more  human  and 
humane  than  merely  commercial.  We 
all — inclusive  of  those  whom  you  must 
meet  in  your  legislative  contest — agree 
that  it  is  desirable,  aye,  necessary,  if" 
possible — to  insure  to  every  living  crea- 
ture a  certain  sum  of  comfort  and  health. 
That  sum  may  be  a  temporary  minimum. 
That  is  what  religious,  philosophic,  or 
economic  reformers — sometimes  praised, 
someimes  persecuted,  as  "socialists" — 
have  been  and  are  working  for.  That 
human  society  will  ever  reach  the  ideals 
of  socialism — viz.,  liberty,  equality,  fra- 
ternity, and  solidarity — may  be  doubtful. 
For  equality  we  may  never  attain.  So- 
lidarity, however,  must  become  the  un- 
derlying principle  of  humanized  society; 
— and  liberty,  which  is  inscribed  on  every 
flag  of  every  republic,  must  become  dif- 
ferent from  what  at  present  it  is  to  many 
millions,  who  have  only  the  liberty  to  be 
killed  gradually  or  to  starve.     To  what 

*One  of  the  addresses  at  the  mass  meeting  held 
on  January  21  in  New  York,  in  the  interests  of  the 
movement  for  a  general  investigation  into  the 
question  of  the  work  of  women  and  children. 
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extent  the  women  of  the  land  are  op- 
pressed or  injured  by  this  sort  of  liberty, 
I  have  been  asked  to  illustrate,  from  a 
merely  medical  point  of  view. 

Before  I  do  so,  however,  permit  me  co 
quote  from  the  report  of  the  commission- 
er of  labor  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
for  1906,  which  reached  me  three  days 
ago.     On  page  thirty-eight  he  says: 

With  the  exception  of  the  provision  of 
section  81  [of  our  labor  law,  which  re- 
quires exhaust  fans  on  machinery  creating 
dust]  and  that  part  of  section  93  which  for- 
bids the  employment  of  women  or  of  boys 
under  18  at  polishing  or  buffing,  there  are 
no  provisions  in  our  laws  relating  to  the 
injurious  effects  peculiar  to  certain  trades. 

A  very  poor  showing  for  the  "empire 
state."  While  stating  that  there  are  in 
our  state  comparatively  few  establish- 
ments manufacturing  peculiarly  noxious 
products — such  for  instance  as  those  of 
lead — the  commissioner  admits  that  "with 
us  those  trades  in  which  unclean  work- 
shops abound,  are  the  most  noxious." 
He  speaks  of  them  as  if  unclean  work- 
shops were  a  law  of  nature;  still  to- 
night's papers  tell  us  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  bettering  the  low  bakeries.  We 
should  be  permitted  to  suggest  airing, 
and  washing,  and  scrubbing.  There  is, 
by  the  way,  only  one  thing  in  whose  be- 
half no  suggestion,  no  desire,  no  dismay 
or  disgust  will  ever  do  good.  That  thing 
is  the  streets  of  New  York  city.  It  is 
so  true  that  Waring  is  dead. 

Another  quotation  may  be  borrowed, 
from  page  60 : 

Except  for  the  administrative  reason  that 
it  makes  it  easier  to  enforce  the  prohibition 
against  overtime,  there  is  no  present  neces- 
sity in  this  state  for  the  prohibition  of 
night  work  by  adult  women.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  enforced,  it  would  deprive  some 
mature  working  women,  employed  by  night 
only  at  skilled  trades,  for  short  hours  and 
for  high  wages,  of  all  means  of  support. 
And  the  prohibition,  in  its  application  to 
factories  only,  seems  rather  one-sided  when 
we  consider  that  probably  the  hardest  occu- 
pations of  women,  those  of  hotel  laundresses 
and  cleaners,  are  not  limited  as  to  hours 
in  any  way.     But  against  all  that  should  be 
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offset  the  fact  that  there  is  a  serious  danger 
to  be  averted,  a  danger  that  has  caused 
nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe  to  forbid 
the  employment  of  women  in  factories  by 
night.  But  the  deduction  from  their  ex- 
ample must  be  qualified  when  applied  to 
conditions  here,  because  the  term  factory 
means  different  things  in  different  countries. 
Generally  abroad  it  includes  only  mills  using 
power  machinery,  while  with  us  it  includes 
all  kinds  of  workshops.  If  our  highest 
court  should  sustain  the  Court  of  Special 
Sessions  in  holding  this  prohibition  to  be 
unconstitutional,  probably  the  object  sought 
by  it  could  be  attained  in  other  ways, — by 
specially  regulating  night  work,  by  requir- 
ing shorter  hours,  extra  provisions  for  light 
and  air,  and  all  manner  of  protection  and 
conveniences,  and  perhaps  by  prohibiting  it 
in   certain   industries. 

This  last  line  might  have  been  under- 
scored. (Indeed  no  legislature  will  ever 
cover  every  case.)  For  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility, as  long  as  there  are  no  changes 
in  our  social  life,  as  long  as  competition 
and  rivalry  make  it  appear  that  indi- 
vidualism changes  all  neighbors  into 
enemies,  that  under  certain  circumstances 
no  limit  can  be  enforced  to  voluntary 
self-destruction  by  dangerous  occupations 
and  overwork. 

Three  days  ago  there  appeared  before 
me  a  woman  forty-two  years  old.  She 
looked  sixty-eight,  lived  in  the  country 
one  hundred  miles  away,  reported  no  dis- 
ease— not  even  our  indigenous  malaria. 
She  had  no  organic  trouble,  but  had  no 
appetite,  no  strength,  no  blood,  no  nerve 
power.  What  did  she  want  of  me  ?  She 
had  heard  I  was  an  old  doctor — that  is 
true ;  also  that  I  had  cured  many  people 
— for  argument's  sake  I  plead  guilty. 
Her  history  was  this:  She  had  five  chil- 
dren and  had  had  a  number  of  miscar- 
riages ;  she  took  care  of  five  children,  one 
husband,  one  workman ;  did  the  cooking, 
scrubbing,  washing,  and  mending  for 
eight  people ;  was  always  sleepy  and  tired, 
but  could  not  sleep  and  could  not  eat; 
she  went  to  bed  at  eleven,  got  up  at  five, 
and  thought  she  slept  three  or  four  hours. 
No  law  of  the  land  will  reach  her  case. 
Whether  she  will  tell  her  husband  that  I 
advise  him  to  spend  money  not  on  a  doctor 
or  a  druggist,  but  on  domestic  help,  I  do 
not  know ;  but  I  do  know  that  there  are 
one  hundred  thousand  women  of  the  kind 
in  the  state  of  New  York  whom  no  legal 
enactment  will  ever  protect. 


To  the  same  class  belongs  another 
specimen.  A  woman,  middle-aged,  has 
the  following  story :  seven  children,  one 
husband,  one  basement  grocery  store; 
she  opens  the  store  at  five;  she  closes  it 
at  eleven ;  she  does  her  t  washing  and 
housekeeping  in  a  few  what  are  called 
rooms  behind  the  store,  attends  to  six 
children,  has  no  time  to  sit  down  to  a 
meal,  and — wants  a  prescription  to  make 
her  feel  strong,  and  well,  and  cheery.  I 
know  of  only  one  prescription ;  that  is  a 
different  configuration  of  human  society, 
with  less  individualism,  more  solidarity, 
and  more  sense  of  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  society  and  state.  I  know  also 
that  there  are  many  hundreds  of  just 
such  grocery  women  in  New  York  city. 

We  doctors  are  often  asked  for  a 
prognosis ;  for  the  prediction  of  the  dur- 
ation of  a  disease.  Such  a  disease  in 
an  individual  is  incurable.  Society  and 
state  may  require  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years  to  transform  such  conditions  into 
ancient  history;  but  no  revolution  should 
be  required  to  change  all  that.  When  I 
was  sixty  years  younger  I  had  that  faith. 
At  present  I  have  more  faith  in  evo- 
lution than  in  revolution.  Part  of  such 
an  attempt  at  evolution  is  what  you  are 
engaged  in  to-night. 

These  two  women — specimens  of  a 
large  class— may  also  be  taken  as  the 
representatives  of  those  women  who, — 
like  laundresses  of  hotels  or  elsewhere, 
and  cleaners,  alluded  to  in  the  commis- 
sioner's report — are  liable  to  work  at  ir- 
regular hours  and  beyond  endurance.  If 
no  benefit  can  be  conveyed  to  them  by 
legislation,  let  us  wait  until  their  turn 
will  come,  and  try  to  accomplish  the  in- 
tentions of  your  bill  which  passed  Con- 
gress to-day  but  for  which  no  appropria- 
tion has  been  secured. 

We  constantly  meet  the  official  ac- 
knowledgment that  our  factories  are  not 
regulated  by  laws  as  they  are  in  Euro- 
pean countries.  Only  now  Mr.  Prentice 
has  introduced  his  assembly  bill  No.  80 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  a  fair 
amount  of  ventilation  in  factories.  Even 
that  is  a  difficult  subject,  for  ventila- 
tion is  a  very  deceptive  term.  We  in 
New  York  speak  of  it  very  glibly,  for- 
getting that  there  are  still  300,000  rooms 
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in  greater  New  York  without  a  window. 
And  a  window  is  of  very  little  use  to 
the  lungs  and  blood  when  it  cannot  be 
opened,  as  may  be  the  case  in  a  New 
York  tenement  house,  or  is  nailed  down 
as  in  a  farm  house,  so  as  to  give  human 
and  animal  vitiation  and  the  pestilence 
of  bad  cooking  no  loophole  to  escape. 
Our  state  law  requires  250  cubic  feet  of 
air-space  per  person  by  day  and  450  by 
night.  What  are  these  cubic  feet  filled 
with?  Of  good  country  air  10,000  parts 
contain  3  parts  of  carbonic  acid  gas; 
city  air  hold  4.5  in  10,000.  In  no  room 
more  than  6.5  should  be  permitted ;  in 
the  schools  of  Massachusetts,  however, 
eight  are  allowed  as  the  limit.  Mean- 
while gas  is  burning.  One  gas  burner 
produces  as  much  carbonic  acid  gas 
as  is  engendered  by  six  persons.  But 
after  all,  air  containing  only  an  undue 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide  is  still  chemi- 
cally clean.  Now  add  to  it  the  accumu- 
lation of  disease  germs  both  floating  and 
deposited,  and  the  vitiation  by  hydrogen 
sulphide  and  other  gases,  and  you  may 
infer  to  what  extent  the  life  of  the  blood 
is  sapped,  metabolism  disturbed,  nerve 
power  wrecked,  and  the  general  power 
of  resistance  undermined.  Nobody  is 
more  exposed  to  all  that  than  your  fac- 
tory women  and  children. 

In  order  to  obtain  practical  results  our 
New  York  state  commissioner  of  labor, 
Tecumseh  Sherman,  intends  to  create,  if 
he  be  permitted,  the  position  of  a  medical 
inspector  of  factories,  a  single  one,  com- 
pared with  a  number  of  similar  officers 
legalized  in  Great  Britain.  We  must 
hope  that  he  will  succeed,  in  order  to 
attain  at  least  a  theoretical  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  it  takes  an  experienced 
eye  to  discover  shortcomings  in  the  sur- 
roundings and  the  physiques  of  the 
young  female  workers. 

Within  a  few  years  we  shall,  I  hope, 
wonder  how  a  civilized  community 
could  get  on  without  such  a  professional 
supervision ;  for  the  present  it  may 
meet  the  same  hesitation  or  opposition 
that  prevented  medical  supervision  in 
the  schools  of  New  York  a  few  short 
years  ago. 

What  I  say  is  not  theoretical.  It  ought 
to  interest  you  to  know  what  to  a  prac- 
titioner  of  medicine   is   of   daily  occur- 


rence. That  is  why  I  wish  you  to  fol- 
low me  into  my  office  where,  amongst 
others,  I  see  a  goodly  number  of  young 
girls  who  work  at  tobacco — mostly  in 
shops,  many  at  home.  The  latter  are 
worse  off  than  the  former,  for  to  them 
there  are  no  regular  hours  at  all.  To 
them  their  cramped  living  and  sleeping 
quarters  are  also  their  shops,  filled  day 
and  night  with  tobacco  odor  and  dust. 
All  of  these  patients  are  anaemic,  sallow, 
thin,  underweight.  They  are  poorly 
paid,  poorly  nourished,  early  risers — for 
they  begin  their  work  at  seven — without 
appetite.  Their  breakfast  consists  gen- 
erally of  what  they  call  a  cup  of  coffee, 
a  roll  or  a  piece  of  bread.  They  take 
their  luncheon  in  the  half  hour  or  hour 
of  recess — a  sandwich,  perhaps  in  cheap 
seasons  an  egg.  Almost  every  one  suf- 
fers from  catarrh  of  the  throat,  and  ca- 
tarrh of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  the 
inhalation  of  tobacco  dust  which  results 
often  in  solidification  and  pigmentation 
of  the  lungs.  Their  circulation  is  incom- 
petent to  keep  off  the  influence  of  the 
changes  between  the  warm  or  over- 
heated, ill-ventilated  shop  and  the  open 
air.  "Colds"  are  common — both  acute 
and  chronic.  Their  sedentary  occupation 
causes  constipation  and  obstruction  of 
the  abdominal  and  pelvic  organs,  fre- 
quently causing  irritation  of  the  kidneys. 
Bright's  disease  is  becoming  more  com- 
mon partly  from  that  cause.  Irregu- 
larities of  menstruation  are  the  rule ; 
haemorrhages  not  at  all  uncommon. 
Like  the  pelvic  organs,  the  lower  gut 
is  congested,  rectal  varicosities,  blind  or 
bleeding  piles,  are  frequent  in  these  very 
young  persons.  The  stomach  and  di- 
gestion suffer  invariably,  partly  from 
the  same  causes,  partly  from  the  insuf- 
ficient muscular  action  of  the  stomach 
and  the  bad  air  inhaled.  All  of  these 
causes  co-operate  to  affect  the  nervous 
system.  Depression,  migraine,  hysteria, 
are  the  results.  During  the  constant  sit- 
ting the  chest  does  not  expand,  is  flat- 
tened, compresses  the  heart,  and  pre- 
vents the  lungs  from  developing.  Tuber- 
culosis of  the  lungs  is  very  frequent 
among  these  young  tobacco  workers,  who 
are  carried  off  in  great  numbers  between 
the  fifteenth  and  twenty-fifth  year. 
The    menstrual    complaints    I   alluded 
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to  are  liable  not  to  be  temporary.  The 
impediment  to  pelvic  circulation  gives 
rise  to  early  dysmenorrhea.  This  ex- 
cessive suffering,  sometimes  amounting 
to  agonies  of  pain,  is  frequently  of  an 
inflammatory  character,  and  is  mainly 
acquired  in  the  very  first  years  of  matur- 
ing life.  Inflammatory  character — that 
means  a  morbid  alteration  of  the  struc- 
ture, that  means  tendency  to  perpetual 
invalidism,  and  doctoring,  and  quacking, 
and  sterility,  and  habitual  abortion, 
and  lifelong  misery.  This  is  the  pic- 
ture for  one ;  it  is  the  same  for  twenty 
thousand  in  New  York  city. 

That  same  period  is  also  the  time  for 
that  anomaly  which  shows  itself  in  the 
shape  of  chlorosis.  It  is  not  finished 
with  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year;  it 
extends  into  the  eighteenth  and  even 
further  on.  The  resulting  physical, 
moral  and  emotional  debility  is  of  long 
standing  and  is  frequently  connected 
with  ulceration  of  the  stomach.  Ulcer 
of  the  stomach,  with  its  intolerance  to 
food,  excessive  pain  as  soon  as  any  food 
enters  the  stomach,  sour  eructations, 
vomiting  of  food,  sometimes  fatal 
through  general  exhaustion  or  suddenly 
through  perforations  of  the  stomach,  is 
preferably  a  disease  of  young,  over- 
worked girls,  and  is  often  observed  in 
every  physician's  office,  or  in  the  tene- 
ment, or  in  the  hospital. 

What  I  tell  you  here  is  of  frequent 
occurrence.  Hundreds  of  them  pass  be- 
fore my  mind's  eye.  Hundreds  of  cases 
of  misery  I  remember  that  lasted  through 
decades;  and  scores  I  have  seen  die  in 
their  young  years,  before  ever  the  glow 
of  youth  or  the  enjoyment  of  life's  sun- 
light dawned  upon  them.  They  always 
remind  me  of  what  impressed  itself  upon 
my  boyish  mind  more  than  sixty  years 
ago  when  I  studied  the  history  of  the 
peasant  wars  of  four  hundred  years  ago. 
That  peasant  boy  who,  when  he  was  to 
be  hung  on  account  of  having  wanted  to 
be  free  and  happy,  exclaimed :  "Poor  boy ; 
must  I  really  die  now  before  I  ever  even 
knew  what  it  was  not  to  be  hungry?" 
That  boy  has  contributed  to  making  me 
a  revolutionist  in  young  years.  Those 
thousands  of  girls  whose  ailments  and 
unsatisfied  longings  for  health  and  hu- 


man existence  I  have  tried  to  sketch  for 
you  should  contribute  to  giving  you  the 
wise  heads  and  warm  hearts  of  reform- 
ers. 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  the 
factory  inspector  in  the  state  of  New 
York  food,  liquors,  and  tobacco  employ- 
ed 29,745  women  over  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  919  girls  below  sixteen.  In  tex- 
tile work  there  were  49,165  over  and 
2,756  under  sixteen;  in  clothing,  mil- 
linery and  laundry  work,  118,311  over 
and  2,329  under  sixteen  years.  Of  these 
latter  classes  many  patients  will  apply. 
I  speak  of  such  only  as  I  see  in  my  own 
office ;  most  of  them  apply  to  dispen- 
saries. All  the  troubles  attending  a  con- 
tinued sitting  posture  are  repeated  here. 
In. addition,  there  are  the  results  of  the 
abuse  of  the  lower  extremities  by  the 
uninterrupted  use  of  the  sewing  machine, 
with  its  physical  exertion,  and  the  shak- 
ing machinery.  Irregularities  of  the 
menses  are  frequent,  pressure  of  the  ab- 
dominal organs, — mainly  of  the  bladder 
on  the  uterus, — causes  malpositions  with 
all  that  comes  from  them. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  intention  to  re- 
peat what  I  have  stated  before  to  be  a 
hundred-fold  observation.  The  number 
of  cases  is  on  the  increase.  Fifty  per 
cent  of  the  women  working  for  wages 
are  under  twenty-five ;  in  Switzerland 
twenty  per  cent  of  all  factory  hands  are 
known  to  be  under  eighteen ;  and  statis- 
ticians point  to  the  annual  increase  in 
factory  work  of  young  females  all  over 
the  world. 

And  after  all,  the  unmarried  women 
over  eighteen  fare  very  much  better  than 
those  thousands  who,  while  married,  con- 
tinue their  work.  Pregnancies  are  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  abortions ;  many 
of  the  newly-born  babies  are  dead.  In 
the  amniotic  waters  all  sorts  of  poisons 
may  be  encountered,  with  which  the  wo- 
man was  in  perpetual  contact — minerals, 
nicotine,  and  what  not.  In  Switzerland 
generally  the  percentage  of  still  births  is 
3.9;  in  Zurich,  with  its  factories,  5.0;  in 
Glarus,  where  factories  abound,  6.4;  and 
amongst  married  factory  women  in  gen- 
eral, 8.2.  And  these  women  who  work 
during  all  their  most  hopeful  and  dan- 
gerous period  of  life,  or  through  most 
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of  it?  In  many  instances  they  never  re- 
cover normal  organs.  Incomplete  con- 
traction is  the  rule,  with  subsequent 
abortions,  sterility,  and  malpositions. 
Europeans  have  statistics,  and  the  ter- 
rific results  of  factory  work  on  women 
before  and  after  confinement  are  appre- 
ciated. That  is  why  the  Austrian  gov- 
ernment, which  owns  the  tobacco  mo- 
nopoly, pays  them  full  wages  a  number 
of  weeks  before  and  after  their  confine- 
ments. Holland,  Germany,  and  Spain 
exclude  women  from  their  factories  for 
three  weeks  after  their  confinements; 
Belgium,  for  four.  That  this  is  not  suf- 
ficient, is  readily  appreciated  by  whoever 
knows  that  at  least  two  months  are  re- 
quired for  the  restoration  of  the  anatomi- 
cal structure  of  the  organ,  and  as  a  rule 
much  more  for  the  restitution  of  a  fair 
amount  of  health. 

Factory  working  women  who  should 
be  at  home  to  nurse  their  babies  suffer 
from  the  same  ill  results  that  women  of 
the  so-called  upper  classes  are  exposed 
to  by  refusing  to  nurse,  only  exagger- 
ated on  account  of  their  poverty.  The 
inability  to  nurse  should  be  considered 
a  calamity  for  both  mother  and  child, 
rich  or  poor.  The  very  best  artificial 
feeding  is  no  substitute  for  natural  food, 
and  the  wilful  suppression  of  lacta- 
tion is  a  frequent  cause  of  local 
disease,  inflammation,  abscess,  cica- 
trices, probably  also  in  many  in- 
stances cancer.  Women  in  all  walks  of 
life  who  suppress  lactation  provoke  pre- 
mature senility;  the  unfortunate  factory 
women  who  have  to  work  to  feed  a 
sick  husband  or  a  house  full  of  children 
pay  a  heavy  tax  to  nature,  but  in  their 
case  this  is  an  iron  necessity.  A  warning 
may  be  timely — a  warning  to  the  ladies 
of  what  is  called  society  against  the  slick 
or  fawning  members  of  my  profession 
who  find  it  pleasing  to  their  lady  patron- 
esses (that  is  what  they  are  called)  to  ac- 
cept from  them  the  suggestion  that  cow's 
milk  is  like  woman's  milk;  cow's  casein, 
woman's  casein ;  cow's  fat,  woman's 
milk  fat;  and  that  a  bottle  takes  the 
legitimate  place  of  a  human  breast,  and 
a  warming  pan  that  of  a  mother's  bosom. 
A  milk  laboratory  is  a  poor  makeshift 
for  nature's  kind  gift  to  woman,  and  a 


chemical  test  tube  is  not  a  physiological 
infant  stomach,  and  a  noble  profession 
should  not  be  an  obsequious  trade  in  the 
servile  obedience  to  whims  and  fashions, 
and  the  indolence  of  misled  women. 

What  becomes  of  the  babies  of  wcmen 
who  work  in  factories? 

The  excessive  mortality  of  babies  in 
large  cities  belongs  to  the  quarters  of  the 
poor.  Deprived  of  their  natural  food, 
they  live,  or  rather  ail  and  wail,  on  im- 
proper artificial  food.  Reid's  figures 
printed  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  of 
1892,  II.,  are  not  telling  enough.  In  his 
experience  28  per  cent  of  the  babies  of 
working  women  suffer  from  diarrhoea; 
in  a  community  with  but  few  working 
women,  20  per  cent ;  where  there  are  no 
working  women,  19  per  cent.  The  ex- 
ample of  a  manufacturing  firm  in  Muhl- 
hausen,  Alsace,  named  Dollfuss,  is  fre- 
quently quoted.  Amongst  their  factory 
women  the  mortality  of  babies  under  a 
year  was  39  per  cent.  When  they  paid 
wages  without  demanding  work  six 
weeks  before  and  six  weeks  after  con- 
finement, the  mortality  sank  to  25  per 
cent.  Imagine  the  good  results  if  preg- 
nancy were  protected  and  lactation  not 
disturbed  until  the  baby  could  show  its 
merry  little  first  teeth! 

Meanwhile,  improper  food,  diarrhoea, 
malnutrition,  neglect  by  poor  ignorant 
neighbors  or  by  older  children,  or  well- 
meaning  but  always  insufficient  day  nur- 
series, ill-health  and  ill  temper,  prepar- 
ation for  scrofula  and  tuberculosis.  It 
is  useless  to  look  further  ahead.  If  we 
did,  we  should  learn  the  low  degree  of 
even  our  financial  management.  What 
human  society  does  not  spend  on  babies 
and  healthy  dwellings,  and  on  watching 
of  women  and  child  labor,  on  factories 
and  schools,  it  pays  in  tenfold  amounts 
on  hospitals,  almshouses,  police  clubs, 
penitentiaries,  and  electric  chairs. 

You  want  $300,000  for  the  expenses 
of  a  commission  to  examine  into  the  con- 
ditions of  our  factory  population,  home 
industry,  sweatshops,  particularly  in 
their  relations  to  women  and  children. 
You  mean  to  work  on  the  line  of  a  good 
doctor  who  does  not  believe  he  is  compe- 
tent to  advise  relief,  or  drugs,  or  opera- 
tion, before  hearing  the  causes  of  the  ail- 
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ment  of  his  patient  and  his  history.  In 
your  case  the  latter  is  easily  understood, 
so  far  as  the  general  points  are  concern- 
ed. The  condition  of  every  individual  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  structure 
of  society.  The  individualism  control- 
ling all  our  conditions  is  the  normal  out- 
come of  the  development  of  industry  and 
trade ;  it  is  the  result  of  a  natural  evolu- 
tion, and  the  appearance  of  trade  com- 
panies, trusts,  large  factories,  in  place  of 
small  stores  and  shops,  should  not  be 
considered  a  reproach.  They  have  his- 
torically grown  by  the  laws  of  industry 
and  of  states,  and  there  they  are.  But 
trade  and  commerce  should  not  rule  and 
ruin  the  race.  The  race,  the  union,  and 
the  state  have  an  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  all.  No  one  person  should  necessarily 
sutler  and  starve  because  another  person 
wants  to  be  well  off.  They  should  all 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  well,  each  in 
his  or  her  way,  each  with  duties,  respon- 
sibilities, but  also  with  a  fairly  human 
existence. 

What  you  wish  to  find  out  through 
the  bill  which  will  become  effective  only 
when  an  appropriation  will  have  been 
secured,  is  what  it  is  that  prevents  a 
moderate  amount  of  well  being  in  all 
classes.  For  the  commonwealth  is  inter- 
ested in  them  all.  The  present  America 
and  that  which  will  result  from  the  mix- 
ture of  races  that  will  take  place  dur- 
ing the  next  century,  cannot  fulfill  its 
destiny  of  regenerating  the  history  of 
mankind  unless  its  population  be  healthy, 
and  strong,  and  educated.  The  whole- 
sale homicide  committed  by  our  reck- 
lessness in  lavishing  untold  moneys  and 
untold  men  and  women  and  children 
should  stop,  must  stop.  This  investiga- 
tion should  relieve  our  ignorance  of  a 
great  many  things  which  can  be  taught 
only  by  careful  and  persistent  statistical 
research.  You  want  to  know,  and  the 
country  should  know,  under  what  cir- 
cumstances, at  what  age,  how  long,  peo- 
ple work,  by  night  or  by  day;  whether 
shorter   hours    could   or    should   be    en- 


forced ;  whether  more  schooling,  more 
physical  education  should  be  insisted 
upon;  what  it  is  that  in  some  conditions 
causes  physical  and  moral  inferiority; 
why  there  is  less  resistance  to  disease 
and  death  in  certain  classes ;  why  there 
is  more  injury  done  by  some  trades  than 
by  others ;  why  working  men  show  a 
greater  mortality  above  twenty;  why 
working  women  exhibit  a  longer  dura- 
tion of  disease  and  a  slower  conva- 
lescence than  women  in  other  walks  of 
life ;  why  the  girl  of  factory  age  is  less 
developed  than  the  average;  whether, 
or  why,  night  work  is  so  much  more 
disastrous;  and  whether  what  I  have 
brought  out  as  the  personal  experience 
of  those  who  have  opportunities  to  learn 
in  connection  with  the  calamitous  results 
of  the  collision  of  physical  labor  with 
childbearing,  is  correct  through  the 
breadth  of  the  land. 

We  have  no  statistics  to  guide  us.  We 
have  never  cared  to  have  them,  contrary 
to  every  poor  absolutistic  or  half-civi- 
lized European  concern.  We  are  proud 
here  of  ''doing  things."  Here  is  some- 
thing that  America  can  do,  both  for  the 
individual  for  whom  it  is  responsible  and 
for  itself,  if  it  means  to  become  what  it 
was  cut  out  for  by  Hamilton,  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  by  Sumner  and  Schurz, — 
a  great,  humane,  progressive  common- 
wealth. 

A  few  hundred  thousand  dollars  will 
pay  the  annual  cost.  The  money  is 
easily  obtained.  I  will  tell  you  how.  We 
spend  a  certain  small  amount  of  400  mil- 
lions annually  on  pensions,  military,  bat- 
tleships, conquests,  and  such  "doings." 
For  every  thousand  dollars  thus  squand- 
ered?— spent? — let  them  vote  one  dollar 
of  the  country's  money,  of  your  money, 
in  behalf  of  the  required  information  on 
the  most  valuable  data  of  American  life. 
One  per  mille  makes  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  They  are  needed  for 
the  present  and  are  indispensable  for  the 
future  of  the  republic. 


TKe  Wages  of  Seamen 

Frances    Anne    Reay 
PHiladelphia,   Pa. 


[THis    is    the    tHird    of   a    series    of    articles     on     labor     conditions 

long  American  seamen.] 


Of  all  the  curious  contrasts  in  the 
character  of  a  seaman  his  attitude  to- 
wards his  wages  is  perhaps  the  most 
extraordinary.  When  his  account  is 
made  up  at  the  end  of  a  long  voyage 
and  he  is  entitled  to  seventy-five  or  a 
hundred  dollars,  he  will  haggle  for  hours 
over  a  charge  of  five  cents  for  tobacco. 
When  it  is  settled,  he  will  go  out  into  the 
street  to  toss  dimes  to  the  children  or 
get  drunk  in  some  alley  and  have  his 
pockets  picked  by  the  first  man  or  boy  who 
runs  across  him. 

A  case  of  this  kind  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society  of 
Philadelphia  last  winter.  A  seaman  on 
a  vessel  carrying  a  cargo  of  log-wood  to 
Chester,  Pennsylvania,  landed  in  Phila- 
delphia one  morning  early  and  was  met 
by  a  runner  from  one  of  the  large  tailor- 
ing shops  on  South  street.  The  runner, 
to  get  a  hold  on  him,  lent  him  ten  dollars 
in  change  on  the  spot  and  took  careful 
charge  of  him  on  the  way  up.  In  the 
train  there  were  a  number  of  children  and 
the  seaman  amused  himself  by  throwing 
quarters  into  the  air  for  the  boys  to  catch. 
When  he  arrived  he  was  conducted  to 
the  tailor's  shop,  where  he  was  given  all 
he  wanted  to  drink  and  sold  a  long  list  of 
articles  of  clothing  and  other  supplies. 
These  articles  included  aprons,  a  clock, 
knife,  razor,  scissors,  and  pillow-cases, 
and  amounted  in  all  to  the  sum  of  twenty- 
eight  dollars,  worth  probably  but  ten  or 
fifteen.  When  the  seaman  was  sufficient- 
ly intoxicated  not  to  know  or  care  what 
happened  to  him,  he  was  taken  to  a  dis- 
orderly house  a  square  or  two  away. 
Here  he  spent  the  night  with  a  woman 
who  with  the  connivance  of  the  proprietor 
robbed  him  of  five  dollars,  a  further  loan 
from  the  tailor.  The  next  day  the  sea- 
man was  paid  off  before  the  British  con- 
sul, the  money  was  taken  by  the  tailor, 
who  bought  him  a  ticket  to  New  York 
and  sent  him  off  penniless  and  without 
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the  clothing  just  sold  to  him.  One  of  the 
curious  facts  of  the  case  is  that  the  sea- 
man was  a  canny  Scotchman,  a  man  who 
in  his  own  home  doubtless  would  have 
saved  and  hoarded  and  guarded  against 
all  attempts  to  entrap  him  as  only  the 
hard-headed  Scotchman  can. 

This  general  inability  or  unwillingness 
of  a  seaman  to  protect  himself  from  the 
many  men  who  make  their  living  off 
his  wages  is  a  characteristic  which  has 
several  causes.  The  constant  danger, 
the  severe  labor,  the  monotony  of  life  at  v 
sea,  the  lack  of  intercourse  with  the  busi- 
ness world,  as  well  as  the  opportunity  for 
deception  given  to  his  enemies  by  the 
nature  of  the  business,  and  its  present 
regulations,  tend  to  make  him  lacking  in 
self-reliance  and  shrewdness.  It  is  never 
because  of  his  large  amount  of  wages 
that  he  is  extravagant.  A  seaman  usually 
gets  from  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  a 
month  in  our  service  and  that  of  Great 
Britain,  other  nations  pay  somewhat 
less.  Out  of  this  he  must  provide  him- 
self with  everything  except  food  and 
lodging  while  on  board  ship,  and  from 
the  amount  of  wages  due  him  at  the  end 
of  the  voyage  there  are  always  deductions 
of  a  greater  or  less  amount.  These  may 
be  legal  or  they  may  not,  but  the  tendency 
to  illegality  is  fostered  by  the  opportu- 
nity of  taking  advantage  of  the  man  in 
several  ways. 

The  illegal  deductions  are  mostly  from 
fines  and  overcharges.  A  seaman  wants 
his  tobacco  on  a  long  voyage,  sometimes 
soap  and  matches,  and  often  mittens,  caps 
and  other  warm  clothing.  The  captain 
of  a  United  States  ship  is  compelled  by 
law  to  keen  a  shop-chest  from  which  he 
is  to  furnish  these  articles  at  a  regular 
scale  of  prices.  The  following  is  an 
account  with  a  man  taken  at  random  from 
the  papers  of  the  ship  "Calcium,"  a  cryo- 
lite trader  from  Tvigtut,  Greenland,  to 
Philadelphia. 
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account  of  wages.  does  invent  unneCessary  and  futile  com- 

( issued V  the  BoL  of  Trade.)  mand*    atld    then   ,at   the    slightest    reluct- 

ance  fine  a  man  for  disobedience.     This 

Name  of  Ship  and  official  No.  is  frequently  done,  and  between  the  mas- 
Name  of  Seaman.    ^Refere^ce  No.  in  Agreement.  tei"'S  W°rd.  a*d  rthe  Seaman's  the  govern- 

a.  Grossmcvui.  ment  official  before  whom  the  account  is 

WagesDBlIan.         WagSfceased.      ^i^SSSt0*  Paid    has    no    easy    time    in    deciding. 

Months.  Days.  These  disputes  and  those  arising  from  the 
22/7/06                  17/10/06               2        26  entire  forfeiture  of  wages  because  of  de- 
Earnings.  .                            2.U                                  1 

2  months  at  $25.00  per  month $50.00  sertion    cause    the    numerous    lawsuits 

Overtime*  83  i/s  per  day 2L67  which  are  handled  by  legal  aid  societies 

Extras    ..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.['.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  and  other  lawyers. 

Total  earnings $71.67  Desertion  is  an  offense  which  should 

Deductions  Excluding  Allotments.  be  severely  punished  and  it  is  only  re- 
Half    engagement    or    discharge    fee  ,«      .■,     i  £       ,    t>   •,    •      i          1 

abroad    50c.  cently  that  Great  Britain  has  done  away 

Advances— _^ ^^  witH  imprisonment  for  failure  to  "join" 

During  voyage  or,  as  it  is  called,  desertion  before  sail- 

f^SUPPlied  dUFing  voyage_          $150  ing.     Imprisonment   is   still   the   punish- 

1  pair  dunigan'panis'.. ...... .'..'.        '.75  ment  by  United  States  and  English  laws 

I 5*.n555££: ::::::::::::::    £S  *<*  desertion  in  a  foreign  port,  and  to  this 

Cash  in  store  at  Tvigtut 8.3S  [s  added  forfeiture  of  wages.     As  a  mat- 

1   mosquito   face   cover .10  ,           r   r                                   .      °  ■   .          -            .      . 

1  lb.  tobacco  75  ter  of  fact,  owners  and  masters  have  had 

Fines  and  forfeitures—  [n  the  past  rarely  either  the  time  or  the 

Cash1*  onediUeatv?ng~ship inclination   in   most   cases   to   commence 

Total  deductions,  exclusive  of  allotments.,  usjs  proceedings  to  send  men  to  prison  and 

AfioatmlnSithout  deduct!ng  allotments;-;;;  to  see  them  through,  but  they  invariably 

keep   a   man's   clothing"   and   his   wages. 

Final   balance    $29.2lf  ^..^                          ,               &    «  .                         °     . 

1  Often,    too,    when    a    ship    is    in    port 

The  above  account  of  earnings  and  of  deductions  for  some  weeks  and  the  payment  of  sea- 

exclusive  of  allotments,   is  correct.  ,                                        ,                  ..                1 

Signature  of  master w.  j.  FHsiie.  men  s    wages    mounts    up    to    a    large 

Signature    of  seaman.  ........  .A.   Grossman^  ^  sum>    the    master    by    abuses    and    annOy- 

Date    ances  will  compel  the  men  to  desert,  thus 

An    unscrupulous    captain  not  only  saving  the  owner  much  money 

Dtehae,lnsh1poTngh  can   make   frequent   glean-  but  actually  making  money  for  him  by  re- 

Masten        ings  for  himself  while  still  taining  possession  of  the  wages  already 

adhering  to  the   legal  scale,  by  charging  earned.     This  is  often  the  case  in  such 

for  articles  never  received  and  amounts  ports  as  Melbourne,  Rosano  and  Rio  de 

never   required.     On   long  voyages   this  Janeiro. 

often  becomes  quite  a  large  sum.  It  cannot  be  regarded  as  extraor- 
Another  method  of  docking  men's  dinary  that,  if  a  seaman  succeeds  in  get- 
wages  is  by  use  of  fines  for  certain  ting  out  of  it  all,  free  from  all  charges, 
offences,  such  as  quitting  the  vessel  in  a  sum  of  money  of  some  size,  he 
port  without  leave  or  for  refusal  to  should  give  himself  the  luxury  of  wasting 
"join,"  for  wilful  disobedience  to  any  it  riotously  in  port.  It  is  like  so  much 
lawful  command  at  sea,  and  for  wilfully  P^ze  money— a  lucky  find— and  so  to 
damaging  the  vessel  or  cargo.  These  be  spent  for  fear  it  will  be  seized  by  some 
regulations,  perfectly  proper  and  neces-  of  the  sharks  only  awaiting  their  oppor- 
sary  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline  in  tunity.  Yet,  since  the  establishment  of 
this  enlightened  age  when  corporal  pun-  savings  banks  for  seamen  by  the  British 
ishment  is  not  allowed  for  such  offenses,  government  and  the  extensive  work  of 
afford  nevertheless,  an  opportunity  for  the  seamen's  homes  m  our  ports,  we  find 
abuse  in  a  way  more  injurious  than  put-  that  thousands  of  dollars  are  sent  to 
ting  a  man  in  irons  or  knocking  him  families,  or  placed  in  the  bank,  every 
down.  An  unprincipled  captain  can  and  month  in  each  port  by  seamen.  These 
sterns  written  in  are  printed  in  italics.  sums   are  greater  annually  and  the  m- 
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crease  of  respect  for  seamen  and  the  re- 
spect of  seamen  for  themselves  is  very 
apparent.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our 
government  will  in  time  establish  a  sys- 
tem similar  to  that  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment so  that  the  opportunity  of  the 
men  in  our  ships  to  save  will  be  extended 
to  every  port  where  we  have  a  consul. 

But  the  deductions  made  at 
hOS'kSSS.  the  end  of  a  voyage  by  the 

master  are  not  by  any 
means  the  only  charges  which  the  small 
wage  of  the  seaman  must  bear.  Partly 
because  of  the  generally  improvident 
habits  of  the  majority  of  seamen,  and 
partly  because  of  the  fact  that,  owing  to 
the  conditions  of  the  service,  most  of  the 
seamen  are  foreigners,  there  has  grown 
up  the  occupation  of  the  shipping  master 
and  boarding-house  keeper,  go-betweens 
for  the  captain  of  the  ship  and  the  sailor. 
No  captain  thinks  of  engaging  a  crew 
himself,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether,  if  he 
did  once,  he  would  ever  be  able  to  get  a 
second.  And  the  seaman,  while  seemingly 
every  opportunity  is  offered  to  him  to 
get  shipped,  either  through  our  Shipping 
Commissioner  or  the  various  consuls,  is 
in  reality  as  hide-bound  as  the  captain. 

The  tales  of  seamen  being  drugged, 
beaten  and  imprisoned  by  boarding-house 
keepers,  who  work  with  the  shipping  mas- 
ters, are  not  by  any  means  out  of  date. 
Many  a  man  is  excited  by  poor  liquor 
and  easily  urged  into  a  fight.  Then  he 
is  arrested  on  complaint  of  the  boarding- 
house  keeper  and  put  in  prison  until  after 
the  boat  has  sailed;  so  that,  in  spite  of 
himself,  in  most  cases  the  seaman  must 
ship  through  the  shipping-master  and 
boarding-house  keeper.  He  is  not  yet 
able  to  stand  the  consequences  of  offend- 
ing them.  This  official  or  these  officials, 
of  autocratic  authority,  do  not  work  for 
nothing,  but  realize  handsome  profits 
from  both  captain  and  seamen.  The 
prices  which  they  charge  vary  with  the 
port  and  with  the  ability  of  the  man  to 
pay,  but  are  very  sure  to  be  all  that  he 
has  or  can  lay  his  hands  on.  The  cap- 
tain often  has  to  pay  fifty  or  sixty  dollars 
or  more  apiece  for  long  voyages  and  the 
men  ten  or  fifteen. 


Dividin  ^e  means  by  which  the 
unearned  shipping  master  and  board- 
ing-house keeper  are  as- 
sured of  their  fees  is  the  assignment  of 
the  advance  of  wages  which  the  seaman 
receives  before  he  sails.  The  seaman  on 
deep  sea  voyages  gets  an  advance  of  one 
month's  wages,  and  this  is  invariably 
handed  over  to  his  creditors,  who  have 
made  up  an  account  of  board,  clothing 
and  services  in  obtaining  employment, 
sufficient  to  cover  the  amount.  Thus 
they  get  not  only  what  he  has  on  hand 
but  what  he  has  not  yet  earned  and  so 
have  an  interest  in  his  work  which  is  not 
allowed  to  anyone  in  any  other  form  of 
employment.  These  charges,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  deductions  by  the  captain, 
are  sometimes  legal  and  sometimes  not. 
The  charges  for  board  are  always  exor- 
bitant, for  the  rough  class  of  men  and  ^ 
the  varying  success  of  the  business  drive 
the  boarding-house  keeper  to  make  up 
as  he  can  the  deficiencies  caused  by  bad 
debts. 

The  charges  for  services  in  ob- 
taining employment  are  entirely  illegal. 
Those  who  make  them  are  liable  to  fine 
and  imprisonment.  Yet,  often  with  the 
collusion  of  the  captain,  they  are  inva- 
riably made,  and  the  men  do  not  dare 
to  refuse  to  pay  lest  they  lose  all  chance 
of  shipment. 

The  third  charge  is  for  cloth- 
ing. That  is  made  by  the  tailors, 
an  illustration  of  whose  methods  was 
given  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 
Another  case  is  in  point.  The  same 
tailor  sent  his  runner  to  meet  a  ship  at 
Point  Breeze.  He  got  hold  of  the  boat- 
swain and  sold  him  clothing  amounting 
to  fifty-eight  dollars,  and  enticed  the  man 
ashore  to  drink.  The  clothes  were  taken 
on  board,  undoubtedly,  they  amounted  to 
very  little  in  value.  The  man  was  kept 
intoxicated  until  after  the  ship  had  sailed 
and  the  seventy  dollars  due  he  was  unable 
to  recover  after  his  desertion.  There  is 
no  doubt  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others, 
the  captain  was  in  collusion  with  the 
tailor  and  both  profited  by  the  forfeiture 
of  wages.  The  captain  frequently  gives 
orders  on  the  tailors  who  come  on  board 
ship  as  soon  as  they  dare,  so  the  seamen, 
instead  of  spending  where  they  will,  must 
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go  to  these  shops  along  the  water  front 
where  they  are  drugged  and  cheated. 

The  advance  note  which  gives  so  much 
power  to  the  enemies  of  the  seaman  was 
formerly  paid  by  all  American  ships, 
but  now  the  law  allows  it  only  in  the 
deep  sea  trade.  The  crimp  has,  there- 
fore, lost  his  hold  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
men  in  the  coasting  trade,  because  these 
men  have  nothing  to  assign  to  him  for 
board  and  lodging.  The  original  thought 
in  framing  legislation  for  advancing 
wages  was  that  a  seaman  could  not  equip 
himself  with  clothing  and  kit,  pay  his 
board  bill  and  leave  a  small  amount  to 
his  family,  unless  he  received  some  money 
before  starting.  It  was  soon  seen  that 
this  was  not  necessary  when  the  voyage 
was  short  and  only  led  to  imposition  and 
trickery.  The  same  diversion  of  the 
money  from  the  use  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended has  taken  place  in  the  deep  sea 
trade  but  the  law  is  not  yet  altered. 

OId  It    is    submitted    that,     in 

Restriction     countries     like     our     own, 

Out  of  Date.     wjiere    every    sh}p    mUst   by 

law  carry  a  shop-chest;  and  in  countries 
like  our  own  and  Great  Britain,  where 
allotments  of  wages  can  be  transmitted 
to  a  seaman's  family,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  the  advance  note  system.  The  testi- 
mony is  universal  that  it  is  the  means  of 
great  abuse,  but  in  England  no  provision 
is  made  for  supplying  clothing  on  board 
ship,  and  therefore  it  has  seemed  to  be  a 
practical  necessity.  The  other  item  which 
the  seaman  should  pay  before  sailing  is 
his  board  bill.  This  he  is  able  to  manage 
in  the  coasting  trade,  why  not  in  the  deep 
sea? 

More  and  more  are  men  in  the 
deep  sea  service  learning  to  save  their 
money.  A  small  sum  is  given  to  them  on 
landing  so  that  they  are  independent  and 
can  go  where  they  please.  They  are 
learning  gradually,  by  passing  the  word 
around,  what  houses  to  avoid.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  inducement  to  borrow 
money  and  get  credit  on  the  advance  note 
they    would    keep    within    their    means 


because  they  would  not  be  given 
credit  and  they  would  soon  learn  to  get 
along  without. 

But  with  the  abolishment  of  the  ad- 
vance note  there  should  come  too  a  strict- 
er regulation  of  the  business  of  the  board- 
ing-house keeper  and  the  tailor.  For 
since  the  doing  away  with  the  advance 
note  in  the  coasting  trade  and  the  conse- 
quent freedom  from  the  clutches  of  the 
boarding-house  keeper,  the  seamen  resort 
to  lodging  houses  for  the  night  and  cheap 
restaurants  and  saloons  in  the  day- 
time. They  profit  as  far  as  keeping  their 
wages  go,  but  they  lose  in  comfort  and 
a  certain  amount  of  decency.  The  board- 
ing-house keepers  watched  their  men  like 
children ;  they  must  keep  them  in  control 
in  order  to  get  their  advance  money.  Now 
from  being  the  prey  of  one  they  have  be- 
come the  prey  of  many — disorderly 
houses,  tailors,  saloon-keepers,  lodging 
houses  of  the  worst  reputation,  and  so  on. 
With  the  co-operation  of  the  state  authori- 
ties and  the  stricter  provisions  for  licens- 
ing such  places,  and  businesses,  the  decent 
seaman  can  be  protected  from  his  enemies. 

^rom  a  study  of  these  conditions,  and 
a  belief  that  people  are  more  and  more 
turning  their  attention  to  the  providing 
of  decent  houses  and  resorts  for  the  sea- 
man on  shore,  I  think  in  the  future 
legislation  in  regard  to  seamen's 
wages  should  tend  to  treat  the  sea- 
man as  a  being  capable  of  providing 
for  himself,  if  he  is  given  a  fair  chance. 
In  the  past,  conditions  have  been  such 
that  he  has  had  to  be  safeguarded  as  no 
other  class  of  people  is  safeguarded. 
Under  this  protection,  he  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  obtain  his  rights  and  to  be- 
come in  many  cases  an  intelligent  citizen. 
Now  the  time  has  come  to  go  still  further, 
and  while  giving  every  chance  for  a 
clean,  decent  life  both  on  sea  and  on  land, 
we  should  also  give  the  sailors  who  take 
advantage  of  their  opportunities  the  same 
personal  freedom  and  control  of  their 
wages  as  is  accorded  any  other  class  of 
laborers. 


Josiah 

Flynt 

Willard 


James  Forb< 


The  name  of  Josiah  Flynt  Willard  is  added  to  the  many  recent  victims  of  pneu- 
3nonia.  Mr.  Willard,  better  known  perhaps  by  his  pen  name  of  "Josiah  Flynt,"  died 
at  the  Kaiserhof  Hotel,  Chicago,  111.,  upon  Sunday,  January  20.  According  to  some  of 
the  published  reports,  the  author  of  Tramping  with  Tramps,  Notes  of  an  Itinerant 
Policeman,  The  Powers  that  Prey,  The  World  of  Graft,  The  Little  Brother,  The  Rise  of 
Ruderick  Clowd,  and  of  a  number  of  magazine  and  newspaper  articles  dealing  with 
the  "under-world,"  so-called,  suffered  and  died  almost  alone,  repulsing  medical  attendance 
to  the  last.  In  so  far  as  such  reports  be  true  they  but  tend  to  confirm  belief  in  the 
•author's  correct  understanding  of  under-world  perspective  and  obligations  and  reflect 
his  ultimate  fidelity  to  the  life  and  people  he  portrayed. 

To-morrow  a  score  of  coteries  in  the  tramp,  criminal,  and  police  worlds  will  each 
name  and  argue  its  authoritative  and  final  version  of  the  death.  The  sense  of  futility 
so  inevitably  associated  with  all  under-world  achievements  will  thus  be  conserved,  in 
barren  squabbles  around  the  camp  fires  of  tramps,  among  the  tawdry  make-believe  of 
thief-haunted  drinking  places  and  in  the  squalid  back  rooms  of  police  station  houses. 

A  number  of  New  York  city  newspapers  comment,  some  editorially,  upon  "Josiah 
Flynt"  and  his  remarkable  work.  The  correct  note  is  perhaps  that  of  the  Evening 
Tost  editorial  which,  after  mentioning  in  conjunction  with  Flynt  the  names  of  Sir 
Richard  Burton,  Borrow  and  Leland  and  acquitting  Flynt  of  dilettantism,  concludes: 
"Yet  the  journeys  to  which  he  took  his  readers  were,  after  all,  little  more  than  glorified 
slumming  tours." 

Some  day  perhaps  we  shall  cease  to  demand  that  the  tragedies  of  weak  or  deformed 
wills  shall  be  invested  collectively  by  that  quasi-recognition  of  their  outlawry  which 
finds  expression  in  the  term  "under-world."  The  striving  for  recognition  of  the  pic- 
turesque in  type  and  articulation  will  then  have  to  give  place  to  a  healthier  sentiment 
and  the  social  investigator  will  cease  to  be  associated  even  by  inference  with  the  pro- 
fessional slum  guide. 

So  far  as  "Josiah  Flynt"  is  concerned  may  we  express  our  belief  that  he  was 
justified  by  the  valuable,  even  unique,  data  furnished  at  first  hand  in  Tramping  With 
Tramps  (written  in  collaboration  with  Francis  Walton)  and  in  the  Notes  of  an 
Itinerant  Policeman. 

His  attempts  at  novel-writing  were  not  especially  successful  although  The  Little 
Brother  is  valuable  to  students  of  tramp  life  as  the  first  novel  to  find  a  theme  directly  in 
the  "road."  The  stories  of  graft  and  police  connivance  with  criminals  are  apt  to  il- 
lustrate the  price  which  must  be  paid  by  the  investigator  who  goes  down  into  the  moral 
sewer  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  and  cynicism  of  a  careless  public. 

Mr.  Willard  was  born  in  Appleton,  Wisconsin,  on  January  23,  1869.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Massachusetts  Public  Schools  and  at  the  University  of  Berlin  which  insti- 
tution he  attended  from  1890  to  1895.  He  was  thirty-eight  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 
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To  the  friends  of  Ernest  Crosby,  scattered  broadcast  as  they  are  throughout  the 
country,  the  news  of  his  death  on  January  3,  has  came  with  the  shock  of  a  painful  and 
overwhelming  surprise.  Only  50  years  old,  the  embodiment  of  physical  vigor  and 
vitality,  his  splendid  personality  irradiated  health,  moral  and  intellectual  as  well  as 
physical,  seeming  to  mark  him  as  one  of  those  for  whom  "we  had  no  human  fears." 
Yet  he  succumbed  to  pneumonia  after  an  illness  of  one  short  week,  leaving  us  richer 
by  a  memory  the  more  of  service  unfalteringly  rendered  and  of  a  spirit  still  unchanged 
in  the  generous  ardor  of  its  sympathies  by  the  frosting  touch  of  age. 

Ernest  Howard  Crosby  was  born  in  New  York  in  the  year  1856,  the  son  of  Dr. 
Howard  Crosby,  the  distinguished  Presbyterian  divine.  After  graduating  from  New 
York  University  and  Columbia  law-school,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began  to 
interest  himself  in  Republican  politics.  He  was  sent  to  the  Legislature  in  1887  as 
the  successor  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  his  principal  achievement  there  was  the 
passage  of  a  high  license  law.  Upon  his  retirement  he  was  named  by  President  Harri- 
son a  judge  of  the  International  Court  in  Egypt.  While  there  the  books  of  Tolstoy  fell 
into  his  hands,  with  the  result  of  changing  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  After  a  visit 
to  the  great  Russian  reformer,  which  resulted  in  a  close  personal  and  intellectual 
friendship,  he  returned  to  America  to  help  disseminate  the  new  ideas  in  which  he 
found  the  germ  of  a  social  regeneration.  He  helped  to  establish  the  Social  Reform 
Club  shortly  after  his  arrival,  and  became  its  first  president.  Among  the  chief  causes 
to  which  he  devoted  his  talents  and  energies  were  the  movement  for  international 
peace,  industrial  conciliation  and  arbitration,  anti-imperialism,  single  tax,  vegetarian- 
ism, settlement  work,  playgrounds  for  children,  etc.,  etc.  He  used  to  say  with  humor 
that  it  was  his  personal  ambition  to  unite  all  the  "isms"  that  the  right  one  might 
not  escape  him. 

He  followed  the  teachings  of  Tolstoy  with  respect  to  the  doctrines  of  non-resistance, 
interpreting  it  to  mean  the  absence  of  all  resort  to  violence,  whether  of  speech  or 
deed.  But  even  more  than  of  Tolstoy  he  was  the  disciple  of  Walt  Whitman  whose 
wide-open  democratic  outlook  upon  life  he  imitated,  while  adding  a  note  of  reverence 
all  his  own.  Whitman's  influence  is  strongly  marked  in  Crosby's  three  volumes  of 
poetry,  Plain  Tales  in  Psalm  and  Parable,  Broadcast,  and  Swords  and  Ploughshares, 
while  his  repugnance  to  the  military  ideal  is  given  satirical  expression  in  the 
novel  Captain  Jinks,  Hero.  Not  the  least  part  of  his  work  was  the  series  of  ad- 
dresses, always  sincere  and  becoming  increasingly  thoughtful  and  eloquent,  that  he 
delivered  wherever  people  asked  him  to  speak  to  them.  In  giving  expression  to  his 
radical  views  he  braved  every  kind  of  interested  attack,  exciting  in  particular  the 
animosity  and  ill-will  of  his  earlier  associates,  who  regarded  him  as  a  traitor  to  his 
bringing  up.  Under  this  aspect  and  in  view  of  his  chivalrous  devotion  to  the  oppressed 
of  every  cause  it  is  natural  to  think  of  him  as  a  modern  Knight — one  of  those  whom 
Heine  calls  "Knights  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  engaged,  as  he  tells  us,  in  the  "liberation- 
war  of  humanity."  That  is  the  one  war,  we  know,  in  which  Crosby  would  ever  have 
enlisted!     Let  us  take  leave  of  him  in  the  words  of  Horatio: 

"Good  night,  sweet  prince;  and  flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest!" 
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Jury  Trial  in     lt  would   seem    tO     be     high 

Personal       time  for  a  governor  of  Con- 
njury    ases.    necj-jcu|.  to  recommend  the 

appointment  of  a  legislative  commission 
to  report  a  bill  for  an  employers'  liability 
law.  For  although  himself  an  employer 
and  a  strict  ''organization"  politician, 
Governor  Woodruff  is  scandalized,  as  he 
well  may  be,  by  the  facts  his  message 
reiterates  to  the  legislature. 

One  of  the  profound  mysteries  of  Connecti- 
cut that  have  baffled  legislatures,  balked  jus- 
tice, and  exasperated  public  opinion  is  the 
law  which  maKes  it  impossible  for  a  per- 
son sustaining  injury  to  secure  trial  by  jury 
of  a  suit  for  damages.  Connecticut  is  the 
only  state  in  the  union  in  which  this  consti- 
tutional guarantee  is  denied.  The  law  says 
that  all   actions   for   tort   may   be  tried   by 

jury — provided  the  defendant  is  willing.  In 
an  action  of  tort  the  defendant  may  deprive 
the  plaintiff  of  a  trial  before  a  jury  by  sim- 
ply suffering  default,  in  which  case  the  court 
awards  nominal  damages,  usually  not  more 
than  fifty  dollars.  The  judgment  while  ap- 
parently in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  is  in  real- 
ity a  victory  for  the  defendant.  The  case 
is  decided  and  the  law  is  satisfied. 

For  example,  if  a  person  is  killed  in  an 
accident  and  a  corporation  or  individual  that 
is  held  to  be  at  fault  is  sued  to  recover  dam- 
ages, although  five  thousand  dollars  is  the 
limit  allowed  by  statute  for  the  loss  of  life, 

.all  the  corporation  or  defendant  person 
needs  to  do  in  order  to  escape  trial  by  jury 
is  to  enter  a  default,  and  by  such  default 
to  confess  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  to  nom- 
inal damages.  The  trial  before  a  judge  re- 
sults in  a  judgment  for  fifty  dollars  and 
.costs,  the  judge  being  satisfied  from  the 
evidence  that  the  defendant  is  not  responsi- 
ble. Then  why  award  nominal  damages  and 
costs,  or  any  damages  if  the  defendant  is 
not  responsible?  It  looks  as  though  a  man's 
life  were  valued  by  the  court  at  fifty  dollars, 
because  that  is  the  amount  of  the  judgment 
entered  in  the  cause.  But  the  real  decision 
is  in  favor  of  the  defendant  who  is  allowed 
to  escape  a  trial  before  a  jury  in  that  way. 

He  says,  "the  people  want  to  know  why 
this  law  is  not  made  right?  What  influ- 
ence operates  upon  the  law-making  au- 
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thority  that  they  have  elected  to  represent 
them  with  more  power  than  the  people's 
will?  In  whose  interest  is  this  law  kept 
upon  the  statute  books?"  If  so,  he  or 
any  other  citizen  of  the  state  can  tell 
them  in  plainer  speech  than  his.  There 
are  no  "profound  mysteries,"  "baffled 
legislation,"  or  "blunders  of  legislators" 
to  account  for  it.  The  reason  is  simpler 
than  those  grotesquely  indirect  terms  in- 
dicate. Two  words  state  it — "commer- 
cialized politics." 

If  the  governor  is  in  earnest,  as  he 
seems  to  be,  the  legislature  will  hardly 
dare  face  him  before  such  a  manufactur- 
ing population  as  Connecticut  has,  on  the 
issue  of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  which 
the  people  of  every  other  state  have  long 
since  secured  in  personal  injury  cases. 
So  it  is  in  his  hands  to  remedy  the  wrong 
by  insisting  upon  authority  to  appoint 
the  commission  he  proposes,  and  by  ap- 
pointing just  and  real  representatives  of 
labor,  employing  interests  and  the  law, 
who  are  not  susceptible  to  that  "mysteri- 
ous influence"  which  has  been  more  pow- 
erful with  the  legislature  all  these  years 
than  the  people's  will.  No  legislature 
would  dare  reject  the  bill  which  such  a 
commission  would  report,  backed  as  it 
would  be  by  the  reasons  therefor  and  by 
the  governor's  determination  to  urge  and 
sign  it. 

Legislative  Governor  Woodruff  also 
Recognition  of  suggests  that  factory  in- 
industry.  Specti0n  should  be  placed 
under  the  Labor  Bureau,  and  that  "at 
least  one  woman"  be  appointed  as  a  fac- 
tory inspector.  So  it  would  seem  that  the 
industrial  classes  have  some  hope  of  leg- 
islative recognition  in  Connecticut.  It 
might  have  come  sooner,  if  they  had 
steadilv  elected  a  few  of  their  number  to 


the 


legislature. 


instead    of  boosting   a 
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Charities  and  The  Commons 


workingman  now  and  then  into  the  chair 
of  the  mayor  in  a  city  or  two.  To  be 
practically  effective  in  the  interests  of  the 
wage  earners,  labor  politics  must  be  suc- 
cessful in  electing  their  representatives  to 
state,  city  and  national  legislatures,  long 
before  it  can  succeed  in  gaining  credit 
or  advantage  by  putting  its  candidates 
into  administrative  posts,  much  less  into 
appointive  positions. 

New  Law  for    Recent    railway    holocausts 
Trainmen;       supply  the  emphasis,  if  not 

Shorter  Hours.    immediate        occasion        for 

Senator  La  Follette's  bill  restricting  the 
hours  of  train  crews'  work.  It  prohibits 
railroads  from  allowing  "any  employe 
engaged  in  or  connected  with  the  move- 
ment of  any  train,  carrying  interstate  or 
foreign  freight  or  passengers,  to  remain 
on  duty  more  than  sixteen  consecutive 
hours" ;  and  "to  require  or  permit  any 
such  employe  who  has  been  on  duty  six- 
teen consecutive  hours,  to  go  on  duty 
without  having  had  at  least  ten  hours  off 
duty" ;  or  "in  any  twenty-four  hour  pe- 
riod to  continue  on  duty  or  to  go  on  duty 
without  having  had  at  least  eight  hours 
off  duty  within  such  twenty-four  hour 
period."  It  would  be  surprising  in  any 
other  body  than  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, that  such  a  reasonable  bill  in  the  in- 
terests of  public  safety  should  have  se- 
cured a  majority  of  only  four  votes  on 
a  count  of  thirty-six  to  thirty-two. 

Labor  and  The  reCent  Chicago  meet- 
Capital  Confer  ing  of  the  National  Civic 
icago.  Fe(ieration  was  as  unique 
for  the  place  of  its  meeting  as  for  the 
very  general  response,  especially  by  trade 
unionists,  to  the  invitation  to  attend  it. 
Between  five  and  six  hundred,  mostly 
men,  crowded  the  great  art  gallery  in  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer  on  the 
Lake  Shore  Drive.  Captains  of  indus- 
try and  labor  leaders,  rich  capitalists,  and 
workingmen  from  the  rank  and  file  sat 
side  by  side  in  the  thoroughly  mixed  as- 
sembly. Franklin  McVeagh,  August 
Belmont,  and  Seth  Low  effectively  pre- 
sented the  aims  and  methods  of  the  fed- 
eration in  promoting  industrial  concilia- 
tion, and  Miss  Gertrude  Beeks  made  run- 
ning comments  on  stereopticon  views  of 


improved  industrial  conditions  and  safe- 
ty devices,  which  have  been  introduced  it 
the  suggestion  of  the  Civic  Federation. 

When  the  representatives  of  labor 
took  their  turn  in  closing  the  program,, 
they  were  as  generous  in  their  recognition 
of  the  value  of  the  federation's  promo- 
tion of  industrial  conciliation,  as  they 
were  manfully  yet  courteously  outspoken 
in  maintaining  the  necessity  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  trade  union.  Warren  S. 
Stone,  Mr.  Arthur's  successor  as  grand 
chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers,  insisted  that 

after  all,  it  is  not  "welfare,"  but  the  question 
of  wages  and  labor  that  is  the  paramount 
question  of  the  day.  I  do  not  believe  the 
time  is  ever  coming,  when  there  will  be  no 
differences  to  settle  between  those  who  have 
labor  to  sell,  and  those  who  have  to  buy  la- 
bor. But  I  do  believe  that  this  Civic  Fed- 
eration will  bring  us  closer  together  and  will 
help  us  to  do  away  with  that  last  resort  of 
labor  organizations,  the  strike.  It  has  en- 
abled the  Board  of  Locomotive  Engineers  to 
make  two  or  three  of  the  best  settlements 
it  has  ever  made,  and  in  so  doing  has 
brought  to  our  individual  members  over 
$300,000. 

Referring  to  the  unguardedly  ex-parte 
claim  that  almost  all  employers  only 
needed  to  have  their  attention  called  to 
the  evils  of  certain  conditions  in  order  to 
improve  them,  President  Mahon  of  the 
Street  Car  Employes  Union  aroused 
applause  and  laughter  by  roundly  as- 
serting that  "the  trade  unions  are  one  of 
the  greatest  suggestions  and  suggestors 
in  the  world  to  the  employer."  He  con- 
gratulated the  Civic  Federation  for  hav- 
ing made  it  possible  "for  a  Mahon  and 
a  Belmont  to  meet  upon  the  same  plat- 
form. Former  meetings  between  Bel- 
mont and  Mahon  have  not  always  been 
as  harmonious  as  they  are  to-night." 
Addressing  himself  to  "the  capitalists 
and  the  men  upon  the  other  side,"  he 
said: 

You  might  as  well  make  up  your  minds 
sooner  or  later  that  the  trade  union  is  here 
to  stay  and  to  be  dealt  with.  *  *  *  The 
unions  have  made  their  mistakes,  yes,  lots 
of  them,  just  as  you  capitalists  have  made 
yours,  lots  of  them,  but  we  are  going  on.  We 
might  as  well  make  up  our  minds  to  come 
together,  to  deal  with  one  another,  and 
work  in  harmony  and  meet  the  conditions 
that  are  before  us. 
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"Welfare"  Union  men  do  not  agree  with 
at  Home  and  all  the  things  the  Civic  Fed- 
in  Shop.  eration  does,  by  any  means. 
But  when  I  see  the  good  it  has  done  in  the 
strikes  that  it  has  prevented,  I  must  give  it 
credit.  *  *  *  While  we  appreciate  the 
work  of  the  welfare  department,  it  does  not 
satisfy  labor.  We  want  a  lunch  room  not 
only  in  the  factory  but  in  our  home,  a  bath- 
room not  only  in  the  shop  but  in  our  own 
houses.  Let  us  unite  together  to  carry  this 
welfare  work  into  the  homes  of  the  people. 
Some  people  say  we  want  to  wipe  out  the 
wealth  of  the  world.  We  have  no  desire  to 
rob  you  of  your  wealth.  We  want  to  wipe 
out  the  hovel.  Give  us  the  opportunity  with 
our  labor  and  we  will  duplicate  all  the 
wealth  of  the  world  in  the  next  twenty  years. 

Thus  with  the  utmost  good  feeling  and 
not  a  little  plain  speech,  the  long  evening 
rounded  out  socially  without  any  resolu- 
tions or  organization.  With  unaffected 
cordiality,  and  good  taste  and  judgment, 
Mrs.  Palmer  extended  to  all  the  hospi- 
tality of  her  home.  While  too  much  sig- 
nificance is  not  to  be  placed  upon  such 
spectacular  expressions  of  an  evening's 
good  fellowship,  yet  they  make  it  more 
possible  to  find  common  ground  to  stand 
upon  in  times  of  storm  and  stress.  The 
very  existence  of  a  permanent  and  rep- 
resentative body,  organized  expressly  1o 
offer  its  good  offices  in  promoting  con- 
ciliation, is  in  itself  a  strong  bid  to  those 
divided  by  real  differences  to  meet  and 
reason  together  instead  of  settling  down 
to  the  trial  of  endurance,  the  tug  of  war 
and  the  wager  of  battle.  It  is  hoped  by 
the  Civic  Federation  that  its  purpose  to 
form  a  branch  in  Chicago  will  be  pro- 
moted by  this  social  occasion,  which 
probably  gathered  more  Chicago  employ- 
ers and  emploves  together  than  ever  met 
as  guests  at  one  invitation  to  share  any 
such  hospitality. 

Chicago        Plans  are  assuming  definite 
industrial      shape  for  the  Chicago  In- 
dustrial    Exhibit,     prelim- 
inary announcement  of  which  has  been 
made  in  these  columns. 

The  dates  are  March  11- 17,  inclusive, 
and  a  large  and  admirably  adapted  hall 
has  been  secured — Brooke  Casino.  Co- 
operating in  giving  the  exhibit  are : 

The  Illinois  Woman's  Trade  Union  Lea- 
gue; the  Illinois  Branch  of  the  Consumers' 
League;  The  Chicago  Tuberculosis  Institute; 
the  Chicago  Woman's  Club;  the  Chicago  Geo- 


graphic Society;  the  University  of  Chicago 
Settlement;  the  Northwestern  University 
Settlement;  Chicago  Commons;  Neighbor- 
hood House;  Hull  House;  the  Municipal  Mu- 
seum of  Chicago. 

The  leading  spirits  in  all  these  organiza- 
tions and  agencies,  as  'well  as  trade  union 
officials,  prominent  physicians,  University 
of  Chicago  professors,  and  others,  are 
effectively  at  work  as  members  of  the 
committee  in  charge.  With  the  expe- 
rience and  exhibits  of  the  Philadelphia 
Industrial  Exhibit  and  the  New  York 
Exposition  of  Safety  Devices  and  In- 
dustrial Hygiene  at  the  disposal  of  the 
committee,  an  excellent  start  is  assured. 
This  justifies  the  purpose  to  attempt 
an  exhibit  which  shall  be  still  larger  in 
scope  than  either  of  these  or  the  pioneer 
exhibits  in  Berlin  and  London. 

While  it  is  the  aim  to  rivet  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Chicago  on  the  conditions  of 
sweated  industries,  of  women  in  industry^ 
and  of  industrial  accidents  and  occupa- 
tional diseases,  a  unique  and  fundamental 
group  of  exhibits  will  be  furnished  by 
the  Chicago  Geographic  Society.  This 
will  display  the  "industrial  geography  of 
Chicago."  In  order  to  show  how  Chi- 
cago has  come  to  be  so  pre-eminent  an 
industrial  center,  maps  and  exhibits  will 
be  prepared  indicating  the  great  re- 
sources of  the  middle  west  and  the  way 
in  which  these  resources  of  raw  material 
converge  in  ever  swelling  streams  to  the 
head  of  Lake  Michigan. 

Another  interesting  exhibit  of  in- 
dustrial fundamentals  will  be  a  series  of 
tableaux  showing  the  beginnings  of  the 
various  industries.  Weaving,  grinding 
and  the  rest  will  be  traced  back  to  their 
sources  and  illustrated  by  artistic  pictures 
showing  the  primitive  worker. 

The  menace  of  the  sweat  shop  will  be 
shown  by  actual  reproduction  of  condi- 
tions in  homes  where  clothing  is  made, 
macaroni  and  bakery  goods  are  prepared, 
nuts  are  picked,  and  artificial  flowers  and 
other  articles  are  manufactured.  The 
recent  activity  of  Chief  Sanitary  In- 
spector Hedrick  has  revealed  the 
wretched  conditions  throughout  the  sweat 
shops  of  the  city.  He  has  placed  his 
data  as  well  as  the  time  of  his  inspectors 
at  the  disposal  of  the  committee.  The 
exhibits    of   sweated    industries   will    in- 
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elude  reproductions  of  homes  with 
workers  at  work,  and  shops  with  bad 
conditions  contrasted  with  shops  having 
good  conditions.  The  finished  products 
of  sweated,  labor  will  be  shown  as  well 
as  exhibits  of  Consumers'  League  and 
union  label  goods. 

The  invasion  of  women  in  industry  will 
have  prominent  place.  The  present  day 
status  of  woman  as  an  economic  factor, 
and  the  changes  which  have  come  about 
in  recent  years  in  her  family  and  social 
environment,  the  industrial  capacity  of 
woman  as  determined  by  her  physio- 
logical and  anatomical  structure,  her 
industrial  capacity  as  related  to  her  social 
function  of  motherhood,  her  industrial 
history  and  present  opportunity,  her 
numbers,  her  youth,  her  lack  of  skill, 
division  of  labor  between  man  and  wo- 
man, or  the  claim  for  the  equal  wage, 
trade  schools,  unsafe  and  unwholesome 
conditions,  labor  and  legislation,  the 
ballot  for  women,  organization  for  wo- 
men, trade  unions,  the  living  wage,  will 
be  among  the  topics  illustrated  and  dis- 
cussed. 

Industrial  Accidents  and  Occupational 
Diseases  is  the  general  heading  of  a 
group  of  exhibits  which  will  call  atten- 
tion to  the  appalling  number  of  prevent- 
able accidents  due  to  the  use  of  unpro- 
tected machinery,  and  to  the  proportion 
of  deaths  and  disease  directly  traceable 
to  unsanitary  occupations.  The  exhibits 
will  include  photographs,  models  of  safe- 
ty appliances,  occupational  mortality 
charts,  and,  whenever  practicable,  full 
size  protected  and  unprotected  machinery 
in  operation. 

Employers'  efforts  to  better  conditions, 
both  through  improvement  of  the  factory 
or  plant,  and  through  the  introduction 
of  measures  designed  to  promote  the  per- 
sonal comfort  and  health  of  employes., 
will  be  graphically  shown  in  another 
group  of  exhibits. 

Lectures  and  discussions  are  being  ar- 
ranged for  afternoons  and  evenings 
throughout  the  week.     The  last  day  of 


the  exhibition  will  be  Sunday,  and  it  is 
planned  to  make  this  a  free  day,  with  a 
great  mass  meeting  in  the  afternoon  to 
be  addressed  by  a  social  observer  and  a 
labor  leader  of  national  prominence. 

A  handbook  of  the  exhibit  is  being 
prepared  by  a  committee  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Miss  Mary  McDowell. 

Publicity  upon  a  broad  scale  will  in- 
clude bill  board,  street  car  and  news- 
paper advertising,  and  an  effective  win- 
dow poster.  John  T.  McCutcheon,  the 
well  known  cartoonist  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  is  at  work  upon  a  design  which 
will  be  used  throughout. 

a  "Jurisdic=  Perhaps  the  American  Fed- 
tionai  m  eration  of  Labor  at  its  next 
,spu  e*  annual  convention  might  be 
willing  to  adjudicate  this  interesting  jur- 
isdictional dispute  if  the  unions  that  are 
at  war  would  first  become  regularly 
affiliated  bodies  in  the  Federation.  At 
any  rate,  the  Hartford  Courant  calls  at- 
tention to  this  "labor  union  war"  in  the 
following  words : 

That  interesting  labor  union  known  as 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  is  getting 
ready  for  a  fight  with  another  union,  the 
Produce  Exchange.  The  Produce  Exchange 
is  meditating  "broadening  its  field"  and 
dealing  in  some  stocks.  The  Stock  Exchange 
forbids  and  says  that,  if  the  Produce  Ex- 
change dares  to  do  this,  then  it  will  be  boy- 
cotted as  the  Consolidated  Exchange  and 
others  are  which  dare  to  do  the  work  which 
this  union  reserves  for  its  own  members. 
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china         China,  as  well  as  Russia,  is 
in  the  Grasp    facing  famine.    The  largest 

of  Famine.       estimate   states   that  the   re_ 

gion  more  or  less  affected  covers  60,000 
square  miles.  A  more  conservative  fig- 
ure puts  the  area  at  40,000  square  miles, 
within  which  there  are  about  thirty 
walled  cities  and  market  towns.  The 
population  of  this  district  which  is  more 
or  less  affected  by  the  total  or  partial 
failure  of  crops  is  estimated  at  something 
like  10,000,000.  The  American  Red 
Cross  had  raised  at  the  end  of 
January  about  $18,000,  the  New  York 
state  branch  having  received  about  one- 
third  of  the  total.  The  state  branch  reports 
that  the  latest  cable  indicates  that  the 
famine  conditions  were  worse  rather  than 
better.  On  receipt  of  this  message  $5,000 
was  at  once  cabled  to  Mr.  Rodgers,  the 
American  consul  at  Shanghai,  who  had 
been  appointed  special  Red  Cross  repre- 
sentative. Three  hundred  tons  of  flour 
were  shipped  from  the  Pacific  about  the 
middle  of  January,  and  five  thousand 
bushels  of  seed  wheat  for  spring  planting 
have  been  asked  for  and  will  be  shipped 
soon. 

A  letter  from  Edward  S.  Little,  chair- 
man of  the  Central  China  famine  fund, 
written  from  Shanghai  late  in  December, 
says: 

It  is  not  presumed  that  anything  like  10,- 
000,000  will  be  actually  starving,  or  will  re- 
quire outside  relief;  nevertheless,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  a  very  large  number  will  require 
regular  relief  continued  for  months,  if  they 
are  to  be  kept  alive.  Reports  have  reached 
the  committee  showing  that  there  are  known 
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to  be  something  like  1,000,000  people  congre- 
gated around  some  of  the  more  accessible 
cities  every  one  of  whom  must  be  fed  every 
day  if  they  are  to  escape  death  from  starva- 
tion. 

The  responsibility  for  meeting  the  distress 
of  a  population  of  something  like  10,000,000 
until  the  month  of  May  or  June  next  year 
naturally  rests  with  the  Chinese  government 
and  the  Chinese  people;  but  owing  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  if  not  the  actual  im- 
possibility of  the  needs  being  met  and  starva- 
tion being  prevented  by  the  help  of  the  Chi- 
nese themselves,  an  appeal  has  been  made  in 
China  and  foreign  countries  generally  for 
additional  assistance. 

The  famine  has  been  caused  by  incessant 
rains  continuing  for  nearly  one  hundred  days 
almost  without  cessation.  The  land  is  in 
many  places  low  lying  and  the  dykes  became 
broken  so  that  much  of  the  country  has  been 
flooded  for  months.  Even  now  in  some  of 
the  districts  the  water  has  not  yet  passed  off. 
Consequently  the  crops  have  been  either  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  normal  amount  or  a 
complete  failure.  The  only  thing  to  reckon 
on  is  the  spring  crop  of  1907  which  will  be 
harvested  in  May  or  June. 

Contributions  may  be  sent  to  Jacob  H. 
Schiff,  New  York  state  treasurer,  500  Fifth 
avenue,  New  York  city. 

Dr  wise's      Much     interest    has     been 
'"Free         aroused    in   the   announce- 

Synagogue."      ment  madg  ^  Dr>   Stephen 

S.  Wise  that  he  has  obtained  moral  and 
financial  support  among  New  York  peo- 
ple to  guarantee  the  establishment  of  a 
"free  synagogue."  Dr.  Wise  gave  up  his 
pulpit  in  Portland,  Oregon,  in  order  to 
come  to  New  York  for  this  purpose.  He 
says  that  under  present  conditions  there 
is  no  place  for  the  poor  man  in  religious 
institutions,  and  that  those  churches  and 
synagogues  for  the  poor  are  often  subsi- 
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dized  by  the  rich.  His  synagogue  is  to 
be  supported  by  voluntary  contributions, 
small  as  well  as  large,  and  precedence  will 
be  given  to  no  one.  Dr.  Wise  has  ob- 
tained financial  support  from  both  Jews 
and  non-Jews  who  believe  in  the  humani- 
tarianism  of  his  plan,  and  expect  it  to 
bring  religious  and  ethical  comfort  to 
many  who  under  existing  conditions  re- 
fuse to  affiliate  with  any  special  congre- 
gation. 

With  the  "free  synagogue"  Dr.  Wise 
will  establish  a  high  school  designed  to 
bring  men  together  for  instruction  in  the 
Bible.  They  will  be  taught  Hebrew  and 
will  begin  with  the  first  chapter  of  Gene- 
sis. Preliminary  to  the  founding  of  the 
synagogue  Dr.  Wise  is  preaching  in  the 
Hudson  Theatre.  His  first  sermon 
explained  his  plan  and  his  second  will 
take  up  the  freedom  of  the  pulpit. 
Beginning  March  3  Dr.  Wise  will  preach 
in  Clinton  Hall  for  several  Sunday  after- 
noons. 


iTrovement    Announcement      is      made 
of  Social       that  the  Charity  Organiza- 
Conditions.       ^    Sodety   of    New    York 

has  determined  to  group  into  a  new  de- 
partment those  branches  of  its  work  de- 
voted to  the  improvement  of  social  con- 
ditions generally  and  to  extend  those  lines 
of  activity.  The  new  work  will  be  done 
under  the  direction  of  the  society's  execu- 
tive committee.  Among  the  persons 
prominently  interested  in  this  movement 
are  Robert  W.  de  Forest,  president  of  the 
society,  Jacob  H.  SchifT,  Paul  D.  Cravath, 
Edward  T.  Devine,  Felix  M.  Warburg, 
and  Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald. 

Mr.  de  Forest,  in  announcing  the  new 
work,  makes  the  following  statement : 

For  some  time  past,  many  of  us  in  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  have  become 
more  and  more  convinced  of  the  importance 
of  what  may  be  termed  preventive  or  con- 
structive work,  and  have  realized  that  great- 
er emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  ef- 
fort to  deal  with  the  underlying  causes  of 
poverty,  especially  those  that  create  an  en- 
vironment that  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  poverty,  the  suffering,  the  vice  and  crime 
that  exist  in  New  York  and  in  other  large 
cities. 

After  a  careful  review  of  its  twenty-five 
years  of  activity,  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  has  decided,  while  in  no  way  lessen- 


ing its  work  with  individual  families  and 
persons  or  in  other  directions,  to  devote 
greater  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the 
living  and  working  environment  of  the  peo- 
ple. To  that  end  it  has  determined  to  es- 
tablish a  new  department  or  separate  divis- 
ion of  its  work  to  be  known  as  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  Improvement  of  Social  Con- 
ditions. 

Just  as  eight  years  ago  it  took  up  the  so- 
lution of  the  tenement  house  problem,  and 
in  three  years  practically  produced  a  revo- 
lution in  New  York's  housing  conditions  and 
later  took  up  the  educational  side  of  tuber- 
culosis prevention,  so  it  now  proposes,  in 
a  similar  way,  to  take  up  other  pressing 
social  problems  of  great  import  and  seek  to 
secure  their  solution  upon  a  constructive 
and  permanent  basis,  working  in  a  prac- 
tical, efficient,  business-like  and  common- 
sense  way,  and  having  always  as  its  chief 
purpose  the  accomplishment  of  definite  re- 
sults, rather  than  the  discussion  or  ex- 
ploitation of  theoretical  views  of  social  re- 
form, and  seeking,  so  far  as  municipal 
action  may  be  involved,  to  aid  public  officials 
to  more  efficient  administration  by  helpful 
co-operation,  and  not  through  mere  fault- 
finding criticism. 

The  society  is  especially  fortunate  in  be- 
ing able  to  secure  for  the  leadership  of  this 
work,  the  services  of  Lawrence  Veiller,  to 
whose  efforts  the  results  achieved  in  recent 
years  in  tenement  house  reform  have  been 
largely  due,  and  whose  work  in  the  com- 
munity during  the  last  fifteen  years,  for 
social  and  municipal  reform  has  been  so 
productive  in  practical  results. 

Council  In  the  general  investigation 
wome^Jt  now  being  made  of  the  care 
work.  0f  tne  blind,  the  New  York 
section  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women 
is  taking  part  by  securing  a  census  of 
the  indigent  Jewish  blind  and  is  en- 
deavoring to  ascertain  what  can  be  done 
to  ease  their  condition. 

The  council's  national  committee  on 
immigrant  aid  is  carefully  investigating 
the  conditions  of  living  and  work  of 
Jewish  immigrant  girls  between  the  ages 
of  eleven  and  thirty  years.  The  agent 
of  the  New  York  section  endeavors  to 
assist  those  who  need  advice  or  help. 
She  is  compiling  a  list  of  boarding  places 
for  workers  at  low  salaries,  to  which 
girls  can  be  referred  with  the  assurance 
that  they  will  have  healthy  surroundings. 
The  Pittsburg  section  has  created  a 
local  immigrant  aid  committee  and  has 
undertaken  to  secure  sufficient  money  for 
the  establishment  of  a  working  girls' 
home. 
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Cwiflrence     ^he  seventh  annual  meet- 

of  charities     ing  of  the  Missouri  Confer- 

Correction.  ence  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection was  held  in  Jefferson  City,  Jan- 
uary 22-24.  About  100  delegates  were 
in  attendance. 

There  were  two  distinct  lines  of  ad- 
vance constantly  urged  before  the  confer- 
ence. The  first  was  the  adoption  of  im- 
proved methods  of  caring  for  the  pauper, 
the  insane  and  the  criminal.  Miss  Mary 
E.  Perry  of  St.  Louis,  president  of  the 
conference,  stated  the  case  very  forcibly 
in  her  address.  She  declared  that  the 
practices  of  farming  out  paupers  and  let- 
ting the  county  poor  farm  to  the  lowest 
bidder  could  no  longer  be  tolerated  and 
recommended  the  abolition  of  the  former 
practice  entirely  and  the  substitution  of 
a  well-paid  superintendent  of  the  county 
poor  farm  and  almshouse  for  the  lowest 
bidder. 

Miss  Perry  maintained  that  the  state 
institutions  for  the  care  of  the  insane  are 
not  in  any  sense  hospitals,  but  asylums  or 
boarding  houses.  She  urged  the  adop- 
tion of  scientific  methods  of  classification 
and  treatment,  and  training  schools  for 
nurses  in  connection  with  the  state  insti- 
tutions for  the  care  of  the  insane. 

It  was  shown  there  was  need  of  im- 
provement in  the  care  of  the  criminal 
also.  The  president  of  the  conference 
declared  that  the  state  penitentiary  had 
been  for  seventy  years  primarily  a  puni- 
tive institution  and  advocated  the  most 
approved  reformatory  methods.  The 
jails  of  the  several  counties,  she  declared, 
have  not  yet  got  away  from  the  boarding- 
house  stage,  the  sheriff  depending  for  his 
living  upon  boarding  the  prisoners.  New 
buildings,  and  salaried  sheriffs  are  es- 
sential to  improvement. 

Warden  McClaughry  of  the  United 
States  Penitentiary  at  Leavenworth, 
strongly  advocated  reformatory  methods 
of  prison  administration,  probation,  the 
indeterminate  sentence,  and  the  industrial 
reformatory.  Judge  W.  J.  Pollard  of 
St.  Louis,  urged  the  extension  of  the  pro- 
bation system  to  the  police  courts. 

The  second  line  of  advance  proposed 
was  the  practice  of  prevention  to  lessen 
the  need  of  remedial  and  corrective  work. 
The  presentation  of  these  claims  took  the 


form  of  addresses  and  discussions  on 
compulsory  education,  juvenile  court, 
child-labor  laws  and  factory  legislation. 
The  situation  in  the  state  and  the  needs 
for  better  or  more  extensive  provisions 
covering  these  fields  of  preventive  work 
gave  these  features  of  the  program  a  very 
practical  character.  Even  in  this  second 
main  division  the  advance  might  be  called 
one  of  improving  upon  existing  condi- 
tions in  the  state,  for  Missouri  has  a  new 
compulsory  education  law  but  it  is  inade- 
quate; there  are  juvenile  courts  in  St. 
Louis  and  Kansas  City,  but  an  extension 
of  the  field  and  an  improvement  in  the 
methods  are  desirable;  child-labor  and 
factory  inspection  statutes  are  already  to 
be  found  in  the  state,  but  they  are  greatly 
in  need  of  revision. 

The  conference  was  fortunate  in  having 
for  its  chief  speaker  Amos  W.  Butler  of 
Indiana,  president  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction,  and 
secretary  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of 
Charities.  Mr.  Butler  spoke  on  the  chari- 
ties of  his  own  state.  His  discussion  of 
the  state  board  of  charities  vs.  a  state 
board  of  control  was  quite  timely  as  there 
was  pending  before  the  legislature  then 
in  session  in  Jefferson  City,  a  bill  to  sub- 
stitute a  Board  of  Control  for  the  Board 
of  Charities.  Mr.  Butler  favored  the 
latter. 

Governor  Folk  made  the  address  cf 
welcome.  Governor  and  Mrs.  Folk  re- 
ceived the  delegates  at  the  executive  man- 
sion on  Tuesday  evening. 

The  conference  elected  officers  for  the 
next  year  as  follows :  President,  Kon.  M. 
W.  Hall,  warden  of  the  state  penitenti- 
ary; vice-president,  Robert  C.  Clark, 
superintendent  of  the  state  training 
school  for  boys  at  Boonville;  secretary- 
treasurer,  John  B.  Quinn,  chief  attend- 
ance officer,  the  board  of  education,  St. 
Louis.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Marshall. 

To  Revive  A  movement  was  launched 
™  hrayr/tyd  in  Baltimore  on  January  25, 
Conference.  t0  revive  the  Maryland  con- 
ference of  charities  and  correction.  This 
meeting  was  arranged  by  the  Social 
Service  Club  of  Maryland,  which  is  giv- 
ing the  impetus  to  the  movement.  A 
state  conference  was  organized  in  Mary- 
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land  in  1897,  and  held  sessions  in  that 
year  and  1898.  The  present  movement 
looks  toward  a  reorganization  of  the 
conference  on  a  more  permanent  basis 
with  annual  sessions. 

Numerous  charitable  and  correctional 
problems  have  become  critical  in  that 
state  in  recent  years,  and  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  reawakening  of  the  public 
conscience  along  the  lines  that  touch  the 
care  of  dependents,  defectives  and  delin- 
quents. It  is?  the  feeling  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  third  conference  that  such 
subjects  as  the  state  care  of  the  feeble- 
minded, state  care  of  the  insane,  public 
subsidies  to  private  charities,  county 
jails  and  almshouses,  standards  of  living 
and  state  supervision  need  public  discus- 
sion prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  next  leg- 
islature in  1908.  It  is  proposed  to  hold 
the  conference  in  Baltimore  in  April  of 
the  present  year. 

Dr.  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  former  presi- 
dent of  Johns  Hopkins  University  and 
former  head  of  Carnegie  Institute  in 
Washington,  presided  at  the  meeting. 

Process  of  The  progress  of  legislation 
child  Labor  against  child  labor  is  slow 
Legislation.     but  sure     in  Congress  and 

the  White  House,  however,  it  is  faster 
than  in  the  states.  Of  the  congressional 
situation  Dr.  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay 
says: 

When  Senator  Beveridge  and  Senator 
Lodge  introduced  bills  at  the  opening  of  the 
present  session  of  Congress  to  eliminate 
from  interstate  commerce  the  products  of 
child  labor,  they  championed  a  just  cause. 
They  probably  had  little  hope,  however,  that 
at  the  present  session  of  Congress  any  such 
measure  could  pass  both  houses.  There  was 
pending,  however,  on  the  calendar  of  the 
Senate  a  bill  which  had  already  passed  the 
House  at  the  last  session  to  regulate  child 
labor  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  bill 
was  supported  by  a  strong  favorable  com- 
mittee report.  The  leaders  of  both  houses 
and  the  president  are  publicly  committed  to 
its  immediate  passage.  Senator  Beveridge 
by  a  master  stroke  of  parliamentary  tactics 
has  moved  as  an  amendment  to  this  bill  that 
the  clauses  of  his  bill  shall  be  incorporated 
in  the  district  bill,  which  is  then  made  to 
cover  child  labor  legislation  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  prohibition  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  child  labor  in  interstate  commerce 
throughout  the  entire  country,  and  the  title 
of  the  bill  is  also  appropriately  amended. 
This  accomplishes  two  things.  First,  it  prac- 
tically guarantees  that  the  proposal  of  the 


Beveridge  bill  shall  be  voted  on  in  the  Sen- 
ate at  least  at  this  session,  and  second  that 
if  approved  by  the  Senate,  it  may  go  to  con- 
ference committee  without  prolonged  debate 
in  the  House,  and  the  merits  of  the  case  be 
argued  in  a  small  committee  without  danger 
that  the  real  issue  shall  be  befogged  by  the 
political  clap-trap  that  would  inevitably  en- 
sue in  a  general  debate  where  the  dangerous 
extension  of  federal  power,  the  usurpation 
of  the  rights  of  states  by  the  Congress,  and 
the  interference  of  government  in  industry, 
and  similar  topics  would  fill  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record  with  discussion  far 
afield  from  the  simple,  direct  question  of 
whether  the  authority  of  the  nation  shall  co- 
operate with  the  law  of  the  several  states 
to  render  more  perfect  the  protection  of 
childhood  and  to  eradicate  an  evil  that  spells 
discontent,  race  suicide,  national  deteriora- 
tion. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 
sumers' League  in  New  York  on  Janu- 
ary 31,  Mrs.  Nathan  read  a  letter  from 
President  Roosevelt,  which  expresses  his 
attitude  on  the  child  labor  bills: 

There  is  much  outcry,  chiefly,  I  think, 
from  the  beneficiaries  of  abuses,  against  in- 
terference by  the  national  government  with 
work  which  should  be  done  by  the 
state  governments.  I  would  always  ra- 
ther have  the  local  authorities  themselves  at- 
tend to  any  evil,  and  therefore  I  would  ra- 
ther have  the  state  authorities  work  out  such 
reforms,  when  possible;  but  if  the  state  au- 
thorities do  not  do  as  they  should  in  matters 
of  such  vital  importance  to  the  whole  nation 
as  this  of  child  labor,  then  there  will  be  no 
choice  but  for  the  national  government  to 
interfere.  I  am  striving  to  secure  either 
final  action,  or  else  a  full  and  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  matter  by  the  authority  of 
congress  at  the  present  time. 

Apropos  of  the  child  labor  situation 
in  the  states,  the  following  figures  from 
Pennsylvania  are  given  without  comment. 
They  speak  for  themselves.  They  are 
taken  directly  from  the  last  reports  of  the 
chief  factory  inspector,  Captain  John  C. 
Delaney. 


Number 
of  children  under 
sixteen  employed. 

1003  32.758 

1004  41.140 
1905       48,519 

Note. — "It    was    found    necessary    to    prosecute 
several   offenders." 


Number  Number 

of  violations  of  Prose- 

of  the  law.  cntions. 

2,883  Set  Note. 

3.243  22 

G.329  31 


Louisiana's     Louisiana  at  the  last  gen- 
New  eral  election  passed  a  con- 

Labor  Law.  stitutjonaj  amendment  pro- 
viding for  male  or  female  factory  in- 
spectors throughout  the  state  and  Miss 
Jean  Gordon  was  recently  appointed  fac- 
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tory  inspector  by  the  mayor  of  New  Or- 
leans under  this  amendment.  At  the 
same  time  that  the  bill  was  introduced  in 
the  legislature  for  this  amendment  by  Mr. 
Hughes  of  New  Orleans,  he  also  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  regulate  the  employment 
of  children,  young  persons,  and  women 
in  cities  of  over  10,000.  The  bill  was 
enacted  and  signed  by  the  governor.  It 
went  into  effect  January  1,  1907,  and 
provides : 

That  no  boy  under  the  age  of  twelve  years 
and  no  girl  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years 
shall  be  employed  in  any  factory,  mill,  ware- 
house, workshop,  or  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment where  the  manufacture  of  any 
goods  whatever  is  carried  on  or  where  any 
goods  are  prepared  for  manufacturing. 

That  no  child  or  person  under  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  and  no  woman,  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  any  factory,  mill,  warehouse,  work- 
shop, clothing,  millinery  establishment  or 
any  place  where  the  manufacture  of  any 
kind  of  goods  is  carried  on  or  where  any 
goods  are  prepared  for  manufacturing,  for 
a  period  longer  than  an  average  of  ten  hours 
in  a  day,  or  sixty  hours  in  any  week,  and 
at  least  one  hour  shall  be  allowed  in  the 
labor  period  of  each  day  for  dinner. 

The  third  section  of  the  new  law  se- 
cures the  provision  of  seats  for  women 
employes  and  the  fourth  section  of  proper 
wash  and  dressing  rooms,  kept  cleanly, 
and  proper  water  closets  for  both  sexes. 
For  the  safety  of  the  employes  the  stair- 
ways must  have  substantial  hand  rails 
and  wherever  practicable  the  door  shall 
swing  outwardly.  The  mayor  is  direct- 
ed to  appoint  the  factory  inspector,  whose 
salary  is  $750  a  year.  Factory  inspectors 
are  empowered  to  visit  any  manufactur- 
ing establishment  at  all  reasonable  hours 
and  in  enforcing  the  act  to  prosecute 
the  offenders  before  any  magistrate  or 
in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 
The  penalty  for  violation  of  any  provision 
of  the  law  is  a  fine  of  not  less  that  ten 
nor  more  than  twenty-five  dollars  or  im- 
prisonment in  the  parish  jail  not  more 
than  thirty  days  or  both.  Fines  collected 
are  to  be  devoted  to  the  school  fund.  The 
act  does  not  apply  to  domestic  service 
and  agriculture. 

state         State  aid  to  private  chari- 

subsidies  !n    ties  was  the  subject  for  dis- 

Pen„5yiv.ni*-  cussion    before     the    past 

meeting  of  the  Social  Workers'  Club  of 

Philadelphia.     The  topic  is  one  of  great 


present  interest,  as  the  state  legislature  is 
about  to  convene,  when  it  will  be  asked 
to  pass  on  at  least  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  hospital  bills,  sixty-three 
other  charitable  bills,  not  including 
twenty-six  educational  bills  and  appro- 
priations for  penal  and  reformatory  in- 
stitutions. 

It  was  pointed  out  clearly  in  the  dis- 
cussion, that  the  policy  in  Pennsylvania 
is,  "Ask  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you." 
For  the  past  year  no  less  amount  than 
$25,000,000  was  asked  for,  and  while 
this  amount  was  cut  down,  the  private 
institutions  were  dealt  with  in  no  nig- 
gardly fashion. 

While  the  merits  of  many  private 
charities  were  recognized,  the  following 
objections  to  the  subsidy  system,  were  ad- 
vanced by  various  members  of  the  club: 

1.  The  state  needs  more  funds  for  its  own 
institutions.  In  some  of  the  almshouses,  the 
epileptics  fail  to  receive  proper  treatment. 
Other  places  need  better  equipment.  Fur- 
thermore the  care  of  consumptives  should 
receive  state  attention. 

2.  With  a  large  fund  at  its  disposal  for 
this  purpose,  each  community  is  anxious  to 
share  in  its  division,  though  often  with 
little  real  need  for  it. 

3.  The  promise  of  a  subsidy  has  been  used 
for  gaining  votes  in  the  district  of  the  char- 
ity applying  for  aid. 

4.  A  private  institution,  by  accepting  a 
subsidy,  becomes  more  or  less  dependent  on 
the  party  in  power  and  at  times,  a  mere 
political  tool. 

5.  Accepting  subsidies  dries  up  the  sources 
of  private  revenue. 

That  these  evils  are  not  merely  aca- 
demic was  proved  by  the  personal  tes- 
timony given  by  the  members  of  the  club, 
all  active  in  the  social  field. 

The  recommendations  advanced  were: 

1.  No  subsidy  to  a  sectarian  institution. 

2.  The  state  should  grant  aid  only  where 
it  has  a  real  power  of  control  over  the  expen- 
diture of  its  money. 

3.  Private  institutions  should  receive  spe- 
cific pay  for  specific  work  done  and  not  pay 
for  the  maintenance  of  sick  beds  and  find 
later  that  its  funds  were  going  to  erect  new 
buildings. 

«*..*  ...  a      The     establishment     of    a 

Work  and         r  .  r     t 

Plans  of       farm  colony  is  one  of  the 

Stony  Wold.     plang  {qt  the  near  future  of 

the  Stony  Wold  Sanatorium.  Patients 
who  have  recovered  sufficiently  to  per- 
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form  light  work,  but  who  cannot  with 
safety  return  to  the  city,  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  accommodated  in  the  cottages,  and  the 
healthy  members  of  the  families  will 
readily  find  employment  in  the  sana- 
torium. One  of  the  junior  auxiliaries 
has  almost  enough  money  in  hand  to 
build  the  first  cottage. 

During  the  year  1906,  260  applications 
for  admission  were  received,  and  there 
were  eighty-nine  patients  in  residence  on 
January  1,  1907;  104  were  admitted 
during  the  year,  making  193  patients 
treated,  a  larger  number  than  the  year 
before.  The  total  number  of  sanatorium 
days  in  1906  exceeded  that  of  1905  by 
nearly  4,000.  The  auxiliaries  supported 
sixty-seven. 

Of  the  113  discharged  the  tabular 
statement  shows  that  sixteen  were  incipi- 
ient  cases,  fifty-four  moderately  advanced 
and  forty-two  "far  advanced,"  with  one 
glandular  case.  Of  the  sixteen  incipient 
cases  ten  were  discharged  apparently 
cured,  five  with  the  disease  arrested  and 
one  improved.  Of  the  moderately  ad- 
vanced cases  seven  were  apparently  cured, 
thirty-five  had  the  disease  arrested,  eight 
had  improved  and  four  not  improved. 
Of  the  forty-two  "far  advanced,"  three 
were  arrested,  twenty-two  had  improved 
and  seventeen  not  improved.  The  glan- 
dular case  had  improved  when  dis- 
charged. The  total  shows  seventeen  ap- 
parently cured,  forty-three  with  the  dis- 
ease arrested,  thirty-two  improved  and 
twenty-one  not  improved.  Ninety  pa- 
tients gained  1192.75  pounds.  The  re- 
turns from  discharged  cases  show  that  a 
considerable  proportion  is  still  in  good 
condition  and  employed. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  has  made  a  condi- 
tional offer  of  $12,500  if  by  March  1  the 
sanatorium  can  be  free  from  debt,  bonded 
or  otherwise.  Anson  R.  Flower  has 
pledged  the  same  amount ;  $36,000  is  still 
needed  to  secure  the  pledges. 

school  Buffalo  is  making  an  ef- 
inspection  in  fort  to  bring  the  need  of 
Buffalo.  thoroughgoing  school  in- 
spection on  sanitary  lines  to  the  attention 
of  the  public.  Mayor  Adam  laid  especial 
emphasis  on  the  importance  of  such  work 
when  addressing  the  civic  conference  re- 
cently held  in  that  city,  and  urged  the 


wisdom  of  attaching  a  large  medical  staff 
to  the  Health  Department  to  conduct  sys- 
tematic medical  inspection.  He  also 
pointed  out  the  importance  of  proper  con- 
struction of  school  buildings.  The  rapid 
growth  of  Buffalo  has  crowded  the  chil- 
dren into  the  basement  rooms  in  a  number 
of  schools — a  condition  which  if  not 
promptly  remedied,  can  not  fail  to  pro- 
vide cases  for  the  hospitals,  the  dispen- 
saries, and  the  oculist,  that  might  other- 
wise have  been  prevented. 

The  Charity  Organization  Society  is  at 
work  upon  a  plan  not  only  to  determine 
whether  a  child  is  in  need  of  medical 
treatment,  but  also  whether  the  parents 
or  guardians  of  the  child  are  able  to  care 
properly  for  it.  A  beginning  will  be 
made  in  one  parochial  school  and  in  one 
or  two  public  schools.  The  general  con- 
dition of  the  pupil  will  be  ascertained — 
that  is,  a  report  will  be  made  as  to 
whether  he  is  well  nourished,  is  afflicted 
with  any  constitutional  ailment,  whether 
he  is  in  the  incipient  stages  of  any  disease 
or  recovering  from  illness.  Attention 
will  also  be  paid  to  the  condition  of  the 
body  as  to  cleanliness  and  the  sufficiency 
and  condition  of  the  clothing. 

In  order,  however,  that  school  inspec- 
tion should  take  its  proper  place  as  a 
part  of  public  hygiene,  it  should  not  be 
finally  left  to  a  voluntary  society,  how- 
ever competent,  but  should  rank  as  a 
duty  of  the  municipality. 

juvenile       JudSe  H-  L.  McCune,  has 
Court,        been  chosen  by  his  associ- 

Kansas  City.     ateg    tQ    succeed    himself    as 

judge  of  the  juvenile  court  in  Kansas 
City.  At  present  Judge  McCune  is  en- 
gaged in  a  campaign  to  secure  a  deten- 
tion home  for  juvenile  offenders.  Dr. 
E.  L.  Mathias,  chief  probation  officer, 
reports  that  for  the  year  1906,  the  pro- 
bation officers  in  Kansas  City  cared  for 
828  children.  Of  this  number  629  were 
tried  before  Judge  McCune  and  199 
cases  were  settled  outside  of  court.  This 
report  shows  that  about  three  times  as 
many  cases  were  tried  in  the  juvenile 
court  in  1906  as  in  1905.  This  does  not 
mean  that  juvenile  crime  has  trebled  in 
one  year  in  Kansas  City.  It  means  in- 
creased activity  and  efficiency  on  the  part 
of  the  juvenile  court  and  the  probation 
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officers.  An  analysis  of  the  statistics 
shows  that  the  greatest  increases  were  In 
the  number  of  neglected  children  who 
came  within  the  care  of  the  court,  show- 
ing a  commendable  extension  of  the 
court's  jurisdiction;  and  in  the  number 
of  truants,  showing  the  working  of 
Missouri's  new  compulsory  education 
law.  The  report  suggests  that  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  family  is  a  large  contribut- 
ing cause  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

a  m-...m     We  are  the  heirs  of  all  the 

A  Message  .. 

from  Hampton  ages.     These  are  the   dis- 

i^titute.  inherited  children ;  from  the 
Indian  we  took  his  land,  from  the  Negro 
his  liberty.  It  is  for  us  to  lend  them  a 
"helping  hand."  And  that  is  it  through 
education  we  can  best  do  this — through 
education  of  the  heart,  head  and  hand 
that  these  two  backward  races  may  be- 
come of  most  service  to  themselves  and 
others — was  the  message  of  the  meeting 
in  the  interests  of  Hampton  Institute,  held 
in  Carnegie  Hall,  January  29,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Armstrong  Association. 
The  program  was  made  up  of  speeches 
by  Hampton  graduates  and  folk  songs  of 
the  American  Negro  and  Indian  sung  by 
Hampton  students. 

In  slavery  days,  when  the  Negro  was 
unable  to  read  or  write,  song  was  his 
means  of  expression  of  feeling  and 
philosophy,  and  the  "plantation  songs" 
are  remarkable  for  the  rhythm,  melody 
and  imagery.  At  Hampton  these  are 
sought  and  preserved  and  the  students 
taught  to  understand  their  beauty.  Ex- 
amples were  given  of  the  three  classes  of 
songs,  religious  songs  or  "spirituals,"  as 
"Joshua  fit  de  Battle  of  Jericho,"  work 
songs  and  dance  and  game  songs.  Indian 
music  was  illustrated  by  a  Pueblo  hunting 
song,  Sioux  love  song,  and  Omaha  war 
song. 

Charles  Doxson,  an  Onondaga  Indian, 
made  a  strong  plea  for  industrial  educa- 
tion. At  eighteen  he  could  speak  no 
English— but  after  graduating  from 
Hampton  he  worked  as  engineer  in  the 
car  shops  at  Syracuse,  New  York,  and 
later  became  one  of  eight  most  highly 
paid  workmen  out  of  eight  hundred  in 
the  shops  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Thomas   C. 


Walker,  a  successful  farmer  and  lawyer, 
in  the  twenty-six  years  since  his  gradua- 
tion, the  Negroes  of  Gloucester  county, 
Virginia,  have  abolished  the  crop  mort- 
gage system;  have  supplanted  the  one- 
roomed  cabin  with  better  homes,  ninety 
per  cent  of  which  are  owned  by  the  occu- 
pants ;  have  raised  funds  to  lengthen  the 
school  terms;  have  banished  the  saloon 
from  many  counties;  have  checked  the 
immigration  to  narthern  cities ;  have  kept 
the  penitentiary  free  of  Negro  criminals 
from  Gloucester  for  five  years,  and  have 
won  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  the 
white  people. 

Major  Robert  R.  Croton,  disciplinarian 
at  Hampton,  said  the  south  was  ready  to 
yield  as  large  returns  to  the  skilled  black 
hand  as  to  the  white,  that  in  giving  back 
a  crop  of  cotton,  she  made  no  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  color.  His  appeal  for 
help  for  Hampton  was  made  "not  for  the 
Negro  at  Hampton  only,  but  for  the 
country." 

a  Year  of  At  the  sixteenth  annual 
the  consumers'  meeting  of  the  Consumers' 
Leaeue'  League  in  New  York  at  the 
Hudson  Theatre,  on  January  31,  Mrs. 
Maud  Nathan,  the  president  of  the 
league,  reported  that  the  committee  of  in- 
vestigation has  made  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  visits  or  factories  and  stores  and 
that  six  new  stores  had  been  added  to  the 
white  list.  As  a  result  of  the  campaign 
of  the  league,  the  past  Christmas,  she 
said,  had  been  one  that  brought  less 
hardship  to  the  workers  than  any  before. 
Another  class  of  children  as  yet  outside 
the  reach  of  the  law  is  the  children  work- 
ing in  the  tenements,  said  Mrs.  Nathan: 

A  particularly  sad  case  of  a  little  girl  only 
seven  years  old  was  discovered  who,  ever 
since  the  age  of  three,  had  been  compelled 
to  sit  with  legs  crossed,  pulling  out  basting 
threads.  Her  limbs  had  become  so  contorted 
from  lack  of  use,  that  it  became  necessary  to 
send  her  to  a  hospital  for  an  operation. 
Cases  within  the  reach  of  the  law  are  being 
vigorously  dealt  with  by  the  labor  commis- 
sioner, but  he  is  often  hampered  by  the  de- 
cisions of  the  courts. 

A  recent  investigation  shows  the  following 
prices  paid  to  the  workers  for  garments 
made  under  the  sweat  shop  system  in  New 
York  city:  Children's  flannel  dresses,  with 
three  strips  of  inserting,  thirty-five  cents  a 
dozen,  infants'  dresses  retailing  for  $2.99 
apiece  brought  In  to  the  workers  only  forty- 
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two  cents  a  day,  for  fourteen  hours  work. 
For  making  French  knots  and  feather  stitch- 
ing on  fine  infants'  dresses,  the  workers  re- 
ceived ten  to  twelve  cents  a  day  for  fourteen 
to  sixteen  hours  work.  The  contrast  between 
the  price  paid  for  work  and  material,  and 
the  price  demanded  of  the  purchaser  in  the 
retail  market,  gives  much  food  for  reflection. 
It  seems  to  emphasize  the  wisdom  of  the 
Consumers'  League's  efforts  to  crush  out  the 
sweat  shop  sytem  of  work. 

The  clothing  industry  is  the  fourth  largest 
manufacturing  industry  in  the  United  States, 
and  employs  over  300,000  workers,  its  pro- 
duct amounting  to  $600,000,000.  Is  it  not, 
therefore,  clearly  the  duty  of  conscientious 
consumers  to  use  their  united  interests  in 
the  direction  of  uplifting  the  toilers  who  are 
engaged  in  this,  one  of  our  greatest  and  most 
profitable  industries,  and  whose  present 
standard  of  living  is  notoriously  low? 

There  are  leagues  working  actively  in 
France,  Switzerland,  Holland  and  Italy 
and  others  will  probably  be  formed  short- 
ly in  Belgium  and  Germany.  An  inter- 
national conference  is  proposed  for  next 
August  in  Switzerland  and  already  the 
leagues  are  working  together  to  maintain 
standards  of  industrial  conditions. 
Among  the  speakers  were  Florence  Kel- 
ley,  Rose  Pastor  Stokes,  Charlotte  Per- 
kins Stetson  Gilman  and  Mgr.  Lavelle. 
Senator  Beveridge  was  unable  to  attend. 

Another  forward  step  in 
™us^de*  the  milk  crusade  inaugurat- 
ed by  the  New  York  Milk 
Conference  was  taken  in  the  meeting  at 
the  Academy  of  Medicine  on  January  31. 
Dr.  Rowland  G.  Freeman  delivered  a  lec- 
ture illustrated  with  lantern  slides  on  the 
Risks  and  Safeguards  of  Public  Milk 
Supplies.  Health  Commissioner  Dar- 
lington spoke  on  the  Milk  Work  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  and  William  H. 
Allen,  general  agent  of  the  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 
on  How  Can  the  Layman  Co-operate. 

Dr.  Freeman  described  the  sanitary 
conditions  which  exist  in  dairies  and  can 
only  be  cured  by  inspection,  traced  the 
history  of  epidemics  of  typhoid,  scarlet 
fever  and  diphtheria  due  to  impure  milk 
and  the  dangers  which  exist  from  tuber- 


culous cattle.  He  regarded  inspection 
as  the  great  safeguard  for  the  general 
milk  supply  and  as  the  best  means  of  les- 
sening infant  mortality ;  he  urged  the  es- 
tablishment of  depots  and  distributing  sta- 
tions for  supplying  truly  pasteurized  milk 
in  feeding  bottles  for  the  city's  babies. 
Such  bottles  he  said  could  be  furnished 
at  a  cost  of  six  cents  per  day  per  child. 

The  summary  of  the  most  important 
conclusions  follows:  "Inspection  of 
dairies  and  creameries,"  was  regarded  as 
of  the  first  importance.  "The  improve- 
ment of  conditions  in  retail  stores,  tend- 
ing to  the  final  establishment  of  model 
milk  shops."  "Infants'  milk  depots  are 
at  once  of  the  most  vital  importance,  be- 
ing directly  related  to  infant  mortality 
and  within  the  possibility  of  early  estab- 
lishment by  philanthropy."  "Education 
of  the  people  must  go  forward."  "As  to 
the  value  of  milk  and  the  absolute  need 
of  cleanliness  of  handling  after  it  comes 
in  to  their  hands."  "Every  social,  educa- 
tional and  philanthropic  agency  in  this 
city  should  lend  its  best  aid  to  intelligent 
efforts  in  this  direction." 

Commissioner  Darlington  said  that  the 
great  need  of  the  Health  Department  is 
the  increase  of  country  inspectors  from 
fourteen  to  eighty,  which  would  enable 
him  to  put  the  dairies  and  creameries  in 
sanitary  condition  within  two  years.  Mr. 
Allen  said  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
layman  to  leave  the  matter  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  physicians.  There  is  nothing 
in  it  which  a  laymen  who  can  appreciate 
the  importance  of  cleanliness  and  the 
value  of  vigorous  action  to  enforce  it 
cannot  understand.  He  presented  the 
official  report  of  the  milk  conference 
which  had  just  come  from  the  press  that 
afternoon  with  the  names  of  a  committee 
of  physicians  and  laymen  appointed  by 
the  A.  I.  C.  P.  at  the  request  of  the  con- 
ference to  "co-operate  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  the  County  Medical  So- 
ciety and  all  those  engaged  in  or  related 
to  the  production,  handling  and  distribu- 
tion of  milk." 
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Down  in  Boston  people  seem  to  be 
born  with  much  less  of  that  eminently 
human  desire  to  be  like  their  neighbors 
than  animates  the  rest  of  mankind.  As 
for  thinking  along  the  well-worn  grooves 
— no,  Boston  is  not  the  home  of  ortho- 
doxy. Such  a  spirit  of  freedom  from 
convention,  in  the  untrained  mind,  brings 
forth  a  new  fad;  in  the  trained  mind, 
a  great  discovery  or  a  genuine  reform. 
Boston  has  been  equally  the  mother  of 
the  abolition  movement  and  of  Christian 
Science. 

The  magnificent  temple  of  Christian 
Science  does  not,  however,  represent  the 
only  protest  which  Boston  is  making 
against  the  failures  of  conventional  med- 
ical therapeutics.  In  the  out-patient  de- 
partment of  the  old  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  itself  a  revolution  in  meth- 
ods of  treatment  is  in  progress,  which 
is  likely  to  spread  widely  and  inaugurate 
an  era  of  better  things  for  many  patient 
sufferers  on  the  crowded  benches  of  dis- 
pensary waiting  rooms  throughout  the 
land.  Originating  in  the  fertile  brain 
of  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot,  and  now  well- 
established  in  its  second  year,  through 
his  energy  and  talent  for  organization, 
this  movement  seems  to  represent  the 
awakening  of  medical  charity  to  full 
social  consciousness,  and  as  such  to  be 
of  real  interest  to  the  readers  of  this 
magazine. 

The  starting-point  of  it  all,  in  Dr. 
Cabot's  mind,  was  a  realization  of  the 
inefficiency  of  dispensary  treatment, 
compared  with  the  efficiency  of  diagnosis. 
Methods  of  observation,  laboratories, 
record  systems,  all  had  been  developed 
to  a  high  degree,  so  that  the  average 
dispensary  patient  could  expect  a  care- 
ful study  of  his  case  and  a  fairly  compe- 
tent opinion.  The  advice  he  got  was 
usually  good,  too,  but — there  it  ended. 
As  Dr.  Cabot  expressed  it  recently,  in 
a  paper  read  before  a  society  of  hospital 
alumni  in  this  city,  it  was  like  the  tea- 
party  in  "Alice  in  Wonderland" :  "Have 
some   wine,"  the  March  Hare  said  in  an 
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encouraging  tone.  Alice  looked  all 
around  the  table,  but  there  was  nothing 
on  it  but  tea.  "I  don't  see  any  wine," 
she  remarked.  "There  isn't  any,"  said 
the  March  Hare. 

How  often  do  all  of  us  who  have 
worked  in  dispensaries  remember  ana- 
logous scenes.  "My  man,  you  must  stop 
work  and  go  to  the  country."  "But, 
doctor,  I  can't."  "Next  patient !"  What 
could  we  do  ?  The  managers  would  pro- 
vide medicines,  but  not  vacations.  So 
dispensaries  have  ever  tended  to  pro- 
duce physicians  who  wrote  prescriptions, 
as  being  the  only  form  of  treatment  pos- 
sible under  existing  conditions.  Do  not 
let  us  blame  the  physicians,  unpaid,  over- 
worked, little  thanked ;  it  surely  is  not 
their  business  to  provide  vacations,  nor 
is  it  possible  for  them  to  any  large  ex- 
tent to  see  that  their  advice  is  followed. 
The  more  honor  to  Dr.  Cabot,  that  he 
has  attacked  what  seemed  to  most  of  us 
an  insoluble  problem ;  has  made  his  own 
a  social  responsibility,  which  most  of  us 
have  felt  legitimately  belonged  on  other 
shoulders  than  our  already  burdened 
ones ;  and,  as  a  result,  has  shown  us  a 
better  way. 

His  first  solution  of  the  problem  of  ef- 
ficient modern  treatment,  instead  of  in- 
discriminate drug  giving,  in  out-pa- 
tient practice  among  the  poor,  was  the 
development  of  tracts.  These  embodied 
the  necessary  advice  for  sufferers  from 
different  diseases,  like  the  instructions 
issued  to  consumptives  by  the  Health 
Department  in  this  city.  Soon  it  became 
evident,  however,  that  some  patients  did 
not  read  the  tracts,  others  did  not  un- 
derstand them,  and  few  could  and  would 
really  carry  out,  unaided,  recommenda- 
tions so  at  variance  with  established 
habits.  Thus  the  tractarian  method  of 
treatment  also  failed. 

Next  came  the  introduction  of  meth- 
ods of  physical  therapeutics  which  can 
be  applied  at  the  clinic ;  massage,  a 
Zander  room,  hydrotherapy,  and  so  on. 
These    require    paid    trained    assistants, 
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and  the  installation  of  some  expensive 
apparatus,  but  every  well-equipped  dis- 
pensary must  eventually  have  them. 
They  are  of  great  value  in  a  limited 
field,  but  do  not  touch  the  larger  prob- 
lem. Finally,  he  realized  that,  for  the 
out-patient  department  adequately  to  ac- 
complish its  work  in  relieving  and  curing 
disease  among  those  whom  social  en- 
vironment, economic  conditions,  mental 
and  moral  endowment,  or  education,  or 
all  of  them,  render  little  able  to  help 
themselves  along  the  road  to  health, 
even  when  the  physician  has  pointed  out 
the  way,  there  must  be  other  workers  to 
lend  a  helping  hand ;  to  interpret  the 
doctor's  orders  to  the  patients  and  show 
how  to  carry  them  out  in  everyday  life; 
to  guide  their  feet  along  the  first  stretches 
of  the  unfamiliar  path  of  hygienic  liv- 
ing. 

Medical  In  October,  1905,  Dr. 
Scsc"entificUS  Cabot  with  one  paid  work- 
Charity.  er  began  this  constructive 
work,  in  which  medical  science  and  social 
service  go  hand  in  hand.  Little  by  little, 
as  it  has  developed,  he  has  stirred  up 
enthusiasm  for  it  in  Boston  society,  until, 
after  a  year,  he  had  two  paid  and  twenty- 
two  volunteer  assistants  working  in  co- 
operation with  the  physicians  to  out- 
patients. Besides  this,  the  Emmanuel 
Church  tuberculosis  class,  under  the  en- 
thusiastic direction  of  Dr.  Joseph  H. 
Pratt,  carried  on  work  of  a  similar  kind 
in  its  field.  The  idea,  of  course,  had 
its  prototype  in  the  visiting  nurse  for 
tuberculous  patients,  and  must  acknowl- 
edge this  parenthood,  which  sprang  from 
the  union  of  medical  science  and  organ- 
ized charity  in  the  crusade  against  tuber- 
culosis ;  but  it  has  been  expanded  to  meet 
such  divergent  conditions  that  Dr.  Cabot 
must  have  the  credit  for  great  originality 
in  the  undertaking.  The  details  which 
follow  show  its  wide  scope. 

1.  Tuberculosis  classes. 

Dr.  Pratt's  Emmanuel  Church  class 
and  Dr.  Cabot's  suburban  class  work 
along  the  same  lines,  the  out-door 
treatment  in  the  patient's  own  home, 
whether  in  Boston's  slums  on  a  roof, 
or  in  a  yard  in  the  suburbs.  Each  pa- 
tient keeps  a  careful  record  of  the  im- 
portant data,  such  as  temperature,  pulse, 


sputum,  hours  spent  out-of-doors.  The 
class  meets  once  a  week  at  the  dispen- 
sary, and  the  home  conditions  are  kept 
under  control  through  visits  of  a  nurse 
and  of  the  assistant  physicians.  The  re- 
sults obtained  are  notable,  many  cures 
being  effected  among  cases  already  re- 
fused entrance  to  the  state  sanatorium. 

2.  Hygiene  class. 

The  impossibility  of  dealing  success- 
fully with  many  curable  disorders,  be- 
cause they  have  their  root  in  bad  con- 
ditions of  life,  is  the  saddest  part  of 
dispensary  practice.  From  a  study  of 
their  records,  Dr.  Cabot  found  that 
forty-one  per  cent  of  all  their  out- 
patients suffered  from  functional  disor- 
ders, therefore  curable  if  the  cause  could 
be  removed.  With  many  it  was  digestive 
disturbance  due  to  ignorance  of  the  sim- 
plest notions  of  proper  cooking.  With 
others  it  was  some  form  of  neurasthenia, 
due  to  over-crowding,  bad  industrial 
conditions,  and  so  on.  No  examination 
under  ordinary  dispensary  conditions 
can  bring  these  background  causes  to 
light.  Therefore  the  trained  nurse  or 
social  worker  is  given  these  cases  for 
more  careful  study,  which  usually  re- 
sults in  the  discovery  of  an  effectual 
cause  for  the  disturbance  of  health.  A 
striking  instance,  which  must  seem  al- 
most laughable  to  those  who  have  not 
tried  to  treat  fifty  or  more  patients  in 
two  hours,  was  the  discovery  that  a  girl, 
who  was  under  treatment  for  insomnia, 
was  sleeping  in  a  bed  with  three  other 
occupants. 

The  treatment  of  these  cases,  a  matter 
of  education  in  hygiene  almost  wholly, 
is  now  carried  out  through  the  paid 
worker  with  most  gratifying  results. 

3.  Infant   feeding. 

The  problem  here  is  similar  to  the 
foregoing.  Instruction  must  be  given 
to  the  mothers,  if  anything  is  to  be  ac- 
complished. The  saving  in  days  of  hos- 
pital care,  without  consideration  of  the 
saving  of  life,  would  amply  justify  the 
cost  of  providing  this  instruction  on  eco- 
nomic grounds  alone. 

4.  The  Outing  problem. 

Change  of  air  and  scene  are  as  neces- 
sary for  the  treatment  of  some  diseases 
in  the  poor  as  in  the  rich.    They  cannot 
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be  supplied  on  prescription  by  the 
apothecary,  but  there  are  charitable 
agencies  in  every  city  ready  to  provide 
them  for  many  cases.  Ordinarily  the 
physician  knows  little  of  these  agencies, 
or  of  the  best  methods  of  approach  for 
each;  for  social  organizations,  like  indi- 
viduals, have  their  preferences  and  preju- 
dices. Here  is  a  field  for  the  best  co- 
operation and  co-ordination,  and  in  Bos- 
ton these  are  becoming  real  and  active. 

5.  Girls:  feeble-minded;  pregnant; 
"exposed." 

I  need  not  touch  on  the  great  social 
and  moral  opportunity  which  comes  with 
such  girls,  when  the  dispensary  physi- 
cian first  reveals  to  them  the  tragedy 
of  their  lives.  What  man  can  grasp 
that  opportunity,  and  what  man  can  see 
it  pass  without  deep  sorrow?  Yet  daily 
the  golden  moment  slips  by  for  some 
young  life,  because  the  clergyman  and 
the  social  worker  have  not  seen  what 
connection  they  had  with  dispensaries, 
and  busy  young  physicians  have  failed 
to  comprehend  the  social  and  ethical  need 
which  lay  behind  the  medical  one  they 
were  trained  to  see.  Here  again  is  an 
indictment  of  our  boasted  efficiency 
through  specialization.  In  the  social  as 
in  the  animal  organism,  specialization  of 
function  can  only  work  harm,  unless 
the  co-ordination  of  all  the  parts,  and 
their  subordination  to  the  interests  of 
the  whole  body,  be  developed  step  by  step 
with  it.  Sometimes  our  social  central 
nervous  system  seems  to  be  sadly  lacking 
as  yet.  A  closer  union  between  medical 
and  all  other  forms  of  social  service  is 
the  need  of  the  hour. 

6.  Destitute  cases. 

This  again  is  a  field  for  a  competent 
bureau  of  advice  and  information,  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  machinery  of  a 
dispensary.  Dr.  Cabot  has  not  taken 
quite  so  formal  a  step,  but  his  cases  need- 
ing care  no  longer  fail  to  reach  the 
organization  that  stands  ready  to  give 
it. 

7.  Cases  needing  board  and  lodging 
during  treatment. 

This  is  a  purely  local  problem,  due  to 
the  large  suburban  population  to  which 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  min- 
isters. It  is  solved  by  the  same  means 
as  the  previous  one. 


8.  Cases  needing  work,  or  change  of 
work  or  climate. 

In  Boston  these  cases  have  been  the 
most  difficult,  as  they  are  everywhere. 
The  attempt  to  find  work  has  been 
through  the  ordinary  charitable  channels. 
In  New  York  the  Charity  Organization 
Society,  through  its  Special  Employment 
Bureau  for  the  Handicapped,  is  making 
the  effort  to  do  this  on  a  large  scale. 
The  need  is  urgent,  and  the  way  must  be 
found  some  day,  but  as  yet  the  work  is 
in  an  experimental  stage. 

The  other  forms  of  social  activity 
which  Dr.  Cabot  has  inaugurated  have 
to  do  with  the  hospital  proper,  rather 
than  its  out-patient  department,  and 
may  be  mentioned  here  without  com- 
ment. They  are:  the  investigation  of 
cases  irresponsibly  discharged  from  the 
hospital ;  occupation  for  adults  and 
children  in  the  wards ;  the  replacement  of 
"yellow"  literature  by  something  better. 
One  other  local  problem,  the  waiting 
patient  from  out  of  town,  half-fainting 
on  the  benches  from  hunger,  has  found 
a  ready  solution  in  the  willingness  of  the 
managers  to  provide  milk  and  crackers, 
once  their  attention  was  called  to  the 
need. 

The  results,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
expressed  in  figures,  are  shown  in  the 
tabulation  on  the  following  page,  kindly 
furnished  by  Dr.  Cabot . 

significance     °ne       question       remains. 
of  the         Those   readers   who   know 

xper  men  .      diSpensaries     a£    first    hand 

have  asked  it  already.  Who  is  to  pay 
the  piper?  To  this  part  of  the  subject 
Dr.  Cabot  offers  no  solution  for  the  rest 
of  us.  But  the  dispensary  has  awakened 
to  full  social  consciousness  and  who  will 
rob  it  of  its  new  life  ?  Whether  through 
co-operation  with  existing  agencies,  or 
through  its  own  paid  staff  of  workers, 
some  means  will  surely  be  found.  As  an 
initial  step  in  the  right  direction,  the 
superintendent,  registrar,  or  head  nurse 
should  be  required  to  have  at  least  an 
elementary  training  in  charitable  work, 
such  as  that  furnished  by  the  summer 
School  of  Philanthropy,  and  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  charitable  institu- 
tions of  the  locality. 
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In     New     York,     organized     charity  But  now  Dr.  Cabot  has  shown  how  the 

has     entered     the     field     of     the     dis-  medical  relief  of  the  out-patient  is  beyond 

pensaries      (other     than     tuberculosis)  the  power  of  the  physician,  unless  the 

only  in  the  role  of  policeman,  to  protect  social  worker  comes  to  his  aid ;  and  that 

the  public  from  the  pauperizing  effects  philanthropy  has  a  call  to  service  in  the 

of  indiscriminate  medical  relief.    Medical  dispensary   far   greater   than  that  of   a 

Classification  of  Cases  Oct.  1,  1905,  to  Oct.  1,  1906,  with  Reference  to  what  was  done. 
I.    Investigation  (chiefly) :  Cases. 

1.  To  report  social  conditions  bearing  on  diagnosis  and  treatment 96 

2.  Is  treatment  being  carried  out?     Investigated 10 

3.  Can  patient  pay?    (for  medicine,  apparatus,  sanatorium  treatment,  etc.)         45 

II.  Assistance  to  other  charities   ("steering") 16 

III.  Instruction   (chiefly): 

1.  At  home  (a)   Delicate  children 15 

(b)  Chronic  invalids    10 

(c)  Others    .         11 

2.  At  the  Hospital   (a)   Tuberculosis  class 105 

(b)  Hygiene  class   80 

(c)  Infant   feeding    17 

IV.  Assistance  in  carrying  out  treatment: 

1.  Medical  apparatus   (trusses,  spectacles,  etc.) 18 

2.  Board  and  lodging  while  under  Out-patient  Department,  treatment 16 

3.  Care  of  children  while  patient  is  in  hospital 4 

(a)  Patient  . .         19 

4.  Persuasion  as  part  of  treatment — 

(b)  Doctor  13 

5.  Encouragement  and  reassurance 40 

6.  Advice    17 

7.  Escort  or  transportation  to  and  from  hospital 9 

8.  Work  or  change  of  work 15 

9.  Change  of  climate  . . 17 

10.  Transportation  home  3 

11.  Outing 36 

12.  Convalescent  home 6 

13.  Diet  or  medicine  paid  for 7 

14.  Doctor  or  nurse  sent 3 

V.  Moral  support  and  advice 25 

VI.  Protection  of  the  community 2 

VII.    Referred  to  other  medical  agencies 168 

VIII.    Referred  to  other  non-medical  agencies 151 

IX.     Not  taken  up 3 

men,  on  their  part,  have  equally  failed  to  watch  dog.     The  dawn  of  a  fairer  day 

appreciate   their    larger    social    responsi-  is   tingeing   the   horizon,    when   medical 

bility,  in  their  zeal  for  professional  educa-  science  and  scientific  charity  shall  again 

tion  and  their  devotion  to  the  interest  of  join  hands,  as  so  often  in  the  past,  to 

the  individual  patient.  achieve  a  larger  good  for  the  community. 


An  Absolute  Indeterminate  Sentence 


Z.   R.  Drochway 
Mayor  of  Elmira 


The  complete  indeterminate  sentence 
system  has  nowhere  been  adopted  and 
fully  applied.  The  modern  sentence  sys- 
tem named  "indeterminate,"  is  incom- 
plete both  in  regard  to  the  law  and  its 
application  to  prison  management.  At 
the  time  of  enactment  of  the  first  of  such 
laws  (the  New  York  state  reformatory 
act  by  the  legislature  of  1877)  neither 
the  legislators  nor  the  general  public 
were  apparently  ready  to  adopt  the  plan 
proposed  in  the  original  bill,  and  it  was 
solely  out  of  deference  to  such  unpre- 
paredness  that  the  projectors  of  the  sys- 
tem consented  that  a  maximum  sentence 
limit  should  be  named.  But  during  the 
period  of  nearly  thirty  years  that  has 
elapsed  since,  a  great  change  has  taken 
place;  the  laws  of  this  kind  enacted  in 
the  several  states,  together  with  other 
public  expressions,  sufficiently  indicate 
that  there  is  now  a  public  sentiment 
which  warrants  the  adoption  of  the  abso- 
lute indeterminate  sentence  system. 
Moreover,  there  is  ground  for  fear  that 
unless  soon  the  principle  of  the  indeter- 
minate sentence  is  better  expressed  in  the 
laws  and  better  applied  in  the  prisons,  the 
principle  itself  will  by  its  incompleteness 
of  expression  become  discredited. 

The  principle  of  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence rests  on  the  opinion  that  all  the  le- 
gitimate objects  to  be  gained  by  impris- 
onment of  offenders,  are  really  included  in 
the  one  purpose  of  public  protection  from 
crimes.  To  fairly  insure  this  ob- 
ject, every  prisoner  who  is  properly  com- 
mitted to  prison  shall  be  held  under  indi- 
vidual restraint  until  such  changes  shall 
have  occurred  in  his  character  and  cir- 
cumstances that  his  release  is  compatible 
with  a  reasonable  public  safety.  This 
system  of  prison  treatment  has  three  ele- 
ments, namely:  restraint,  reformation, 
conditional  and  then  absolute  release.  If 
the  system  is  to  be  practically  effective 
for  protection,  the  prisoners  must  be  re- 
formed or  remain  restrained.  It  becomes, 
then,  of  utmost  importance  that  on  ad- 
mission to  prison  there  shall  thereafter  be 
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no  avenue  of  escape  or  of  restoration  to 
liberty  but  the  one  condition  of  due  prep- 
aration therefor.  The  requirements  of  this 
condition  make  it  imperative  that  every 
reasonable  reformative  means  shall  be 
supplied  and  wielded  by  the  state  and  that 
each  prisoner  shall  be  trained  and  fitted 
for  and  introduced  into  his  proper  niche 
in  the  world's  work  and  in  the  associated 
life  of  community,  there  to  be  supervised 
and  tested  until  he  is  completely  estab- 
lished in  self-sustenance  and  orderly  con- 
duct. 

The  indeterminate  sentence  system 
then,  is  a  trinal  unity,  a  structure  sup- 
ported by  these  three  props  before  men- 
tioned, neither  of  which  can  be  spared  or 
weakened  without  injury  to  the  system. 
Any  observed  inefficiency  of  the  current 
indeterminate  sentence  system  is  primar- 
ily attributable  to  limitations  of  the  pres- 
ent laws.  Commutation  or  "good-time 
laws"  of  long  standing  are  upon  our  stat- 
ute books  and  they  offer  to  prisoners  sen- 
tenced to  a  definite  term  of  imprisonment, 
the  hope  of  shortening  it  by  such  per- 
sonal behavior  as  gives  no  unnecessary 
trouble  to  the  governing  of  the  prison. 
But  these  laws  present  no  inducement  to 
abandon  criminal  intentions ;  they  are  not 
accompanied  with  the  parole  feature; 
they  supply  no  proper  test  of  the  prison- 
er's purpose  or  ability  to  live  properly 
when  at  large.  The  common  "good-time 
laws"  were  enacted  and  are  administered 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  institution- 
al tranquillity,  ease  of  administration  and 
the  effect  is  more  to  make  good  prisoners 
than  good  citizens.  So,  too,  there  are 
here  and  there,  parole  laws  which  operate 
to  reduce  the  period  of  actual  imprison- 
ment; they  are,  however,  not  based  on 
or  accompanied  with  such  exactment  of 
conditions  for  release  as  properly  insure 
the  prisoner's  progress  of  improvement 
in  the  principles  necessary  to  safe  inhabi- 
tancy. And  the  discharge  of  prisoners 
on  parole  under  this  kind  of  legislation 
is,  as  Mr.  Barrows  has  said,  "Often  in- 
fluenced  by   personal   and   even   political 
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appeals."  It  may  be  added  that  the  dis- 
charges are  sometimes  influenced  by  the 
momentary  mood  of  a  parole  board,  a 
mood  induced  perhaps  by  trifling,  inci- 
dental and  irrelevant  impressions. 

Faults  of  the    Some  of  the  states  of  the 
Fixed         Union       have       attempted 

Sentence.         bungHngly     to       apply      the 

principle  of  the  indeterminate  sentence 
by  enacting  laws  which  provide  a  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  sentence  limit  to  be 
fixed  by  the  sentencing  court  at  the  time 
of  trial,  thus  introducing  again  the  op- 
posing principle  of  determinateness.  This 
is  practically  the  New  York  state  law 
that  relates  to  a  considerable  class  of 
prisoners  sentenced  to  the  state  prisons. 
Such  an  abbreviation  of  the  period  of  a 
sentence  within  which  the  prisoner  may 
forward  or  retard  the  date  of  his  dis- 
charge, impairs  srreatly  the  motive  for 
self-improvement.  The  arbitrarily  fixed 
minimum  period  must  be  served  out.  The 
prisoner  cannot  shorten  it  and  the  maxi- 
mum limitation  gives  certainty  of  release 
at  its  expiration,  whatever  betides.  Un- 
der this  emasculated  sentence  system, 
prisoners  who  are  habituated  to  crimes 
are  less  likely  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
necessarily  irksome  requirements  for  the 
formation  of  new  and  improved  habits 
and  tastes.  Wherever  this  limitation  of 
sentence  exists,  there  is  usually  found 
also  on  the  part  of  the  governing  authori- 
ties, a  relaxed  interest  and  less  effort  for 
the  rational  reformation  of  prisoners. 
Only  insufficient  or  ineffective  means  are 
introduced ;  the  demand  made  upon  pris- 
oners for  their  advancement  is  often  weak 
and  vacillating,  and  there  is  lack  of  good 
opportunity  for  the  willing  prisoner  either 
when  he  is  imprisoned  or  when  he  shall 
be  released.  The  fixed  sentence  feature 
operates  to  enervate  the  ambition  both 
of  the  prisoners  and  governors  of  prisons. 
These  laws  which  modify  to  some  ex- 
tent the  absolute  determinateness  of  the 
earlier  criminal  laws  are  but  a  timid,  and 
halting  approach  to  the  ideal  indetermi- 
nate sentence.  The  hesitation  may  be 
caused  by  the  lingering  retributive  senti- 
ments in  the  public  mind,  a  remnant  of 
primitive  savagery,  and  to  some  extent,  it 
may  be,  a  product  of  that  false  theology 
which  ascribes  to  deity  anger  towards  of- 


fenders and  demands  punishment.  It  is 
also  caused  by  extreme  regard  lest  the  in- 
dividual liberty  of  the  criminal  should  be 
unduly  restricted,  and  it  is  believed  that 
this  damaging  uncertainty  of  convictions 
for  crime  is  not  a  little  produced  by  law- 
yers, who  for  personal  and  professional 
advantage  have  procured  in  the  laws  and 
court  practice  loop-holes  enabling  them  to 
secure  through  fees  the  acquittal  of  their 
client  criminals. 

sentence  The  nearest  approach  to  a 
a5dathens  true  indeterminate  sentence 
Results.  statute  is  the  act  of  1877, 
before  mentioned,  to  organize  the  El- 
mira  Reformatory,  which  fixes  no 
minimum  and  leaves  the  maximum  the 
same  as  it  was  and  is  in  the  existing* 
criminal  statute.  Between  the  date  of  a 
prisoner's  admission  to  this  reformatory 
and  the  expiration  of  the  years  of  the 
longest  term  for  his  offense  he  must  look 
to  his  own  performance  and  to  the  board 
of  managers  for  mitigation  and  termina- 
tion of  custodial  control.  Apparently 
this  limitation  is  not  unreasonable,  but 
the  observed  effect  of  it  has  proved  to  be 
undesirable.  If  the  maximum  in  any 
case  was  very  great,  say  ten  or  twenty 
years  as  for  burglary  in  the  second  and 
first  degrees,  then  it  was  very  difficult 
and  often  impossible  to  divert  the  mind 
of  a  prisoner  from  the  maximum  term 
to  the  hope  and  processes  of  earning  his 
earlier  release.  In  consequence  his  mind 
became  engaged  with  intrigues  for  escape 
by  trick  or  influence,  and  when  these 
failed  he  would  become  troublesome  by 
his  intentional  misbehavior  and  try  to  get 
himself  classed  as  "incorrigible"  and  then 
transferred  as  such  to  a  state  prison 
where,  in  a  new  field,  he  might  have  bet- 
ter prospect  of  securing  an  unmerited  dis- 
charge. 

Whenever  the  maximum  was  a  brief 
term,  say  less  than  five  years,  the  pris- 
oner was  apt  to  possess  himself  of  the 
fixed  idea  of  the  date  of  the  time  termi- 
nation and  devote  himelf  to  counting  the 
days  towards  it  instead  of  exerting  him- 
self in  the  exercises  necessary  to  his  ac- 
quiring new  habits  and  tastes ;  exercises 
which  at  the  beginning  are  frequently 
unattractive  or  repugnant  to  the  habitual 
and  lower  class  of  criminals.     When  the 
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maximum  was  neither  a  very  long  nor 
very  short  term,  say  five  years,  the  minds 
of  prisoners  who  were  defective  and 
criminous,  those  most  important  to  re- 
form, would  alternate  between  their  fee- 
ble resolves  and  fugitive  efforts  to  im- 
prove themselves  and  a  full  surrender  to 
the  alternative  of  serving  out  the  entire 
maximum  period.  It  should  be  here 
said,  however,  that  with  the  more  intelli- 
gent and  better  class  of  prisoners,  the  ac- 
cidental or  criminal  of  circumstances,  the 
indeterminateness  of  this  sentence  sys- 
tem, notwithstanding  the  embarrassment 
of  its  limitations,  is  a  strong  incentive  to 
good  effort  for  self-improvement;  but 
the  statutory  limitations  do  always  more 
or  less  vitiate  the  plan,  by  introducing 
into  the  indeterminateness  the  hurtful  de- 
terminate element.  It  side-tracks  the  re- 
formatory progress  of  the  prisoners  who 
need  most  to  be  reformed  and  greatly  in- 
creases the  difficulties  and  perplexities  of 
administering  a  reforming  prison  disci- 
pline which  shall,  in  truth,  afford  to  the 
public  intended  protection  from  crimes. 

For  Effect*.    Removal    of    the    sentence 
Reformatory    limitations  of  present  laws 

Treatment.       ^    adoption    of    the    inde_ 

terminate  sentence  system  in  all  its  com- 
pleteness, will  supply  not  only  the  strong- 
est motive  to  prisoners,  but  will  operate 
to  confront  prison  governors  with  a  new 
and  increased  demand  to  actually  accom- 
plish the  reformation  of  their  prisoners ; 
for  the  number  and  character  of  alleged 
incorrigibles  remaining  under  their 
charge  at  any  time  offers  to  the  public, 
as  to  themselves,  a  gauge  of  the  reform- 
atory efficiency  or  inefficiency  of  the  pri- 
son management.  Such  a  demand  upon 
the  managers  directs  attention  to  the 
need  of  facilities  for  their  work,  which 
are  not  now  supplied,  or  at  least  not  sup- 
plied to  a  desirable  extent.  More  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  material  en- 
vironment— the  location  of  the  buildings 
and  their  arrangement  into  departments ; 
the  personnel  of  those  who  administer; 
to  the  methods  adopted  both  natural  and 
artificial,  and  to  the  discovery  of  methods 
not  now  in  use. 

Effective  reformatory  treatment  of 
prisoners  requires  facilities  for  the  devel- 
opment  of   physical    efficiency;    for   the 


education  of  the  mind  and  hand  by  man- 
ual training ;  education  in  income-earning 
occupations ;  the  disciplinary  education 
of  military  drill ;  actual  practice  of  the 
citizen's  civic  functions ;  habits  of  ethical 
discrimination;  habits  of  self-control  and 
wise  regulation  of  the  personal  conduct. 
Through  these  rational  means,  the  soul 
itself,  the  spiritual  man  shall  be  awakened 
and  be  made  susceptible  to  nobler  ideas 
and  motives. 

To  enumerate  in  detail  these  desired 
means  and  appliances  requires  more  space 
than  is  now  at  command.  They  will  read- 
ily suggest  themselves  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  prison  reformatory  proc- 
esses. My  contention  is  that  we  never 
can  have  a  reformatory  prison  system 
that  justifies  its  necessary  cost  until  the 
complete  indeterminate  sentence  law  is 
enacted;  and  that  with  the  indeterminate 
sentence  and  not  without  it,  the  correct 
reformatory  prison  system  will  naturally 
and  necessarily  follow. 

It  is  a  system  devoid  of  retribution  or 
sentimental  indulgences  in  which  the  pur- 
pose of  reformation  for  the  public  pro- 
tection prevails.  Such  reforms  are 
sought  and  wrought  by  scientific  means, 
based  on  and  suggested  by  pathological 
and  physical  examination  of  all  prison- 
ers and  their  classification  into  prisons 
and  groups  for  scientific  treatment. 

The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  early 
realization  of  this  plan  are  first,  the  con- 
servatism of  the  old-time  notions  yet  re- 
maining with  some  of  our  courts  and  with 
some  lawyers.  It  is  the  untenable  belief 
and  impossible  expectation  that  punish- 
ment should  and  can  be  fitted  to  the 
crime;  that  a  just  and  justly  intended 
meed  of  pain  may  be  visited  upon  of- 
fenders for  their  ascertained  or  ascer- 
tainable moral  guilt,  or  in  order  to  equal 
the  social  injury  incurred.  A  second  ob- 
stacle is  due  to  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
possibility  and  certainly  in  the  probabil- 
ity that  administration  of  prisons  under 
the  reformatory  sentence  system  can  be 
had  quite  devoid  of  prejudice  and  parti- 
zan  interference.  Third,  there  is  a  mis- 
taken sentimentality  which  is  shown  in 
over-weening  anxiety  lest  some  prisoner 
should  be  restrained  beyond  the  time  of 
his  own  choice  or  beyond  some  superfi- 
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cial  estimate  of  equality,  a  sentimentality 
which  is  false  or  regardless  of  the  public 
safety,  and,  together  with  the  desire  for 
easy  prison  government,  induces  lax  disci- 
pline and  improper  release  of  prisoners. 
The  modern  movement — treating  of- 
fenders in  the  open — the  probation  sys- 
tem, is  wise  and  should  be  extended. 
When   however   for   safety's   sake   it   is 


necessary  to  seclude  and  restrain  offend- 
ing criminals,  they  must  be  held  in  cus- 
tody or  cured  of  their  criminousness. 
This  the  indeterminate  sentence  system 
duly  enacted  and  properly  administered 
will  certainly  do,  and  by  it  alone  can  the 
volume  of  current  crimes  be  practically 
diminished  by  the  operation  of  laws. 


A  Settlement  Trial 


Head  I\< 


Fred    S.    Hall 

ident  of  the  Newarh  Social  Settlement  Association 


The  trouble  began  on  the  day  after 
New  Year's.  The  ten  and  eleven-year- 
old  boys — mostly  Irish — making  up  a 
new  settlement  club  started  the  year  with 
a  ''rough  house."  The  leader,  a  woman 
of  practically  no  experience  in  such  work, 
but  anxious  to  attempt  it,  tried  to  check 
the  boys  when  the  first  signs  of  disorder 
appeared,  but  failed.  What  was  at  first 
mere  mischief,  soon  grew  through  mu- 
tual incitement  to  insult.  Passersby  in 
the  street  were  spit  upon,  unlighted  gas 
jets  turned  on,  tables  overturned,  games 


thrown  into  the  street,  boxing  gloves 
thrown  at  the  leader,  pennies  stolen  from 
the  person  who  was  counting  out  the 
dues ;  and  finally  the  treasurer  of  the  set- 
tlement, who  happened  to  appear  on  the 
scene  was  called  "old  bald  head." 

Prompt  and  vigorous  action  was  plain- 
ly needed,  but  it  was  felt  wise  to  have 
this  action  taken  by  the  boys,  rather  than 
by  the  settlement  association.  Accord- 
ingly a  boys'  council  was  organized  two 
nights  after  the  trouble.  Each  boys 
club  was  represented  by  its  officers  and 
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leader,  the  head  resident  of  the  settle- 
ment acting  as  president  of  the  council. 
As  a  matter  of  form,  the  conduct  of  the 
offending  club  was  stated  to  the  council ; 
a  trial  was  suggested  and  regularly 
voted.  Questioned  as  to  who  should  act 
as  judge  at  the  trial,  the  boys  at  once 
suggested  Judge  Algernon  T.  Sweeney, 
the  police  justice  of  Newark.  Judge 
Sweeney  has  heard  practically  all  juve- 
nile cases  during  recent  years,  and  has 
the  confidence  of  the  boys.  It  was  voted 
to  appoint  two  committees,  one  to  wait 
on  the  judge  and  secure  his  consent  10 
act  in  this  capacity,  and  another  to  pre- 
pare formal  charges  against  the  offend- 
ing club  members,  to  serve  them  with 
summons  and  to  engage  counsel  to  prose- 
cute the  case.  The  boys  telephoned  the 
judge  immediately,  and  secured  his  con- 
sent to  serve.  The  other  committee,  of 
which  the  head  resident  was  chairman, 
prepared  and  served  the  following  sum- 
mons on  the  members  of  the  club  present 
at  the  meeting: 

Whereas,  charges  have  been  preferred 
against  the  Star  Athletic  Club  by  the  brys 
council  of  the  Neighborhood  House,  in  which 
it  is  alleged  that  certain  members  of  this 
club  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  January  2, 
1907,  were  guilty  of  disorderly  and  insulting 
conduct  toward  the  leader  of  the  club,  Mrs. 
,  and  toward  the  treasurer  of  the  Neigh- 
borhood House,  Mr. ; 

You  are  hereby  summoned  as  a  member  of 
the  Star  Athletic  Club  to  appear  in  the  as- 
sembly hall  of  the  Neighborhood  House,  on 
Monday  evening,  January  7,  1907,  at  8 
o'clock,  before  Judge  Algernon  T.  Sweeney, 
and  give  good  reason  why  all  members  of 
this  club  who  were  present  at  the  meeting 
held  on  January  2,  '07,  should  not  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  Neighborhood  House. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  if  any  member 
of  the  Star  Athletic  Club  who  receives  this 
notice  does  not  appear  at  the  time  and  place 
stated  above,  or  fails  to  send  a  satisfactory 
excuse  in  writing,  he  will  be  excluded  from 
membership  in  any  club  in  the  Neighbor- 
hood House,  for  three  months. 

By  order  of  the  boys'  council. 

The  committee  engaged  as  counsel 
Miss  Mary  Philbrook,  a  member  of  the 
New  Jersey  bar,  and  formerly  chief  pro- 
bation officer  of  Newark,  and  therefore 
well  known  to  the  boys. 

The  disorder  occurred  on  Wednesday 
afternoon  and  the  trial  was  held  on  the 
Monday  evening  following.  The  dis- 
patch was  intentional   in  order  that  the 


effect  might  not  be  lost.  Members  of 
all  the  boys  clubs  were  invited  to  be  pres- 
ent. Never  having  been  through  such 
an  experience  before,  we  wondered 
whether  any  of  the  boys  would  come  to 
the  trial,  or  more  particularly,  whether 
any  of  the  boys  under  charges  would  ap- 
pear to  face  their  accusers.  Much  to  our 
surprise,  when  the  door  was  opened  at 
the  time  announced,  all  but  three  of  the 
boys  summoned  for  trial  burst  into  the 
room  and  seated  themselves  directly  in 
front  of  the  judge's  table.  Representa- 
tives of  the  other  clubs  soon  followed, 
more  than  half  of  the  total  membership 
of  our  boys  clubs  being  present.  An- 
nouncement was  made  that  as  soon  as  the 
judge  entered  the  room  no  conversation 
of  any  sort  would  be  allowed.  The  trial 
lasted  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half,  during 
which  time  it  was  necessary  for  the  judge 
only  twice,  as  I  remember,  to  use  his 
gavel,  because  of  conversation  which  had 
started — this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  conversation  between  the 
judge  and  the  little  offenders  was  in  an 
undertone,  which  none  of  the  others 
could  hear. 

After  court  was  called  to  order  one 
of  the  older  boys  was  appointed  clerk  by 
the  judge  and  the  following  charges,  pre- 
pared by  the  committee  of  the  boys 
council,  were  presented  and  read  by  the 
clerk  : 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Jan.  7,  '07. 
On  behalf  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  boya  council  I  hereby  charsre  Jarres 
Hynes,  John  Kinney,  George  Moran,  John 
Schreiner,  George  Girke,  George  Weiner, 
Willie  Soo,  Edward  Young,  James  McCarty, 
Peter  Hynes,  Joseph  McCarty,  and  Nicolas 
Schreiner,  members  of  the  Star  Athletic 
Club,  with  insulting  and  disorderly  conduct 
on  January  second,  1907,  as  follows: 

1.  Spitting  from  the  club  windows  on  pas- 
sersby  in  the  street  below. 

2.  Turning  on  the  gas  without  lighting  it 

3.  Throwing  boxing  gloves  and  other  ar- 
ticles at  Mrs.  . 

4.  Turning  out  the  gas  in  the  club  rooms. 

5.  Taking  four  cents  of  club  monies  from 
Mrs.  . 

6.  Making  insulting  remarks  to  Mr.  

the  treasurer  of  the  Neighborhood  House. 

Witnesses  were  then  summoned  and 
examined.  The  boys  were  also  examin- 
ed individually,  and  through  the  skillful 
handling    of    the    judge,    were    brought 
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gradually  to  plead  guilty  to  each  charge. 
In  pronouncing  sentence, —  three 
weeks'  suspension  from  club  privileges 
for  all  and  an  additional  week  for  the 
one  who  stole  the  money — the  judge  em- 
phasized the  fact  of  "club  responsibility" 
for  order:  each  member  was  to  feel  that 


it  was  his  function  to  see  that  no  other 
member  violated  the  recognized  stand- 
ards of  proper  conduct.  I  heard  nothing 
but  serious  comment  as  the  boys  went 
from  the  "court  room"  and  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  observe,  the  effect  of 
the  trial  was  entirely  good. 


Civic  Improvement 


The     following     commission 

cSmSfiSL   *as  *«  fPPointed  to  p'a° 

for  the  improvement  and 
beautifying  of  Columbus,  to  the  end  that 
the  state  of  Ohio  may  have  a  more  beautiful 
capital  city:  Austin  W.  Lord,  architect, 
New  York;  H.  A.  MacNeil,  sculptor,  New 
York;  Charles  N.  Lowrie,  landscape  gar- 
dener, New  York;  Albert  Kelsey,  architect, 
Philadelphia;  Charles  Mulford  Robinson, 
civic  adviser,  Rochester.  The  commission 
has  just  held  its  first  meeting  in  Columbus. 

A  Suggestion  In  Mayor  McClellan's  mes- 
of  Mayor  sage,  an  exceedingly  impor- 
McClellan.  tant  recommendation,  to 
which  the  average  citizen  has  probably  not 
given  the  attention  it  deserves,  is  the  plea 
for  a  radical  change  in  the  method  of  con- 
demning lands  for  public  purposes.  Though 
this  is  a  local  recommendation,  New  York's 
method  is  that  of  the  other  American  cities 
and  towns,  and  as  a  change  here  would  be 
almost  surely  followed  by  a  change  in  other 
places  the  suggestion  is  of  wide  concern. 
The  point  is  this:  When  the  city  wishes 
now  to  open  a  new  street,  or  obtain  the  site 
for  a  park  or  a  school-house,  it  can  condemn 
only  the  land  immediately  necessary  for 
such  a  purpose.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
city  is  frequently  obliged  to  pay  as  much 
for  a  portion  of  a  lot  as  it  would  have  had 
to  pay  for  a  whole  lot,  while  the  property- 
owner  has  left  on  his  hands  a  narrow  strip 
of  land  that  cannot  be  effectively  improved. 
Thus  on  the  margin  of  the  city's  improve- 
ment, or  on  land  that  might  have  been  de- 
veloped to  set  off  the  public  structure,  there 
is  either  a  shack  or  a  waste  of  barrenness. 
This  puts  the  situation  in  its  simplest  terms; 
but  alone  justifies  the  mayor's  recommenda- 
tion that  the  city  obtain  the  right  to  ac- 
quire abutting  land.  Foreign  cities,  fre- 
quently buying  much  more  land  than  the 
improvement  itself  requires,  subsequently 
sell  it  off  in  large  plots,  its  value  so  much 
enhanced  by  the  city's  adjacent  work  that, 
by  the  profits,  the  municipality  is  promptly 
repaid  the  whole  cost  of  the  improvement. 
This  is  the  way  that  nearly  all  the  great 
civic  reconstructions  in  Europe  and  South 
America  are  financed,  and  until  our  cities 
have  similar  powers  their  work  of  this  na- 
ture will  remain  small  by  contrast. 


On  January  14  the  people  of 
A^SfiUi  Oakland,  Cal.,  voted  on  the 
a  ng.  proposition  to  issue  $992,000 
in  bonds  with  which  to  purchase  park  lands, 
as  recommended  in  the  report  secured  last 
spring  from  Charles  Mulford  Robinson.  The 
issue  would  not  provide  for  the  purchase  of 
all  the  lands  recommended  in  the  report;  but 
it  would  make  a  very  fair  beginning.  Great 
interest  was  aroused.  Mr.  Robinson  wrote 
an  open  letter  to  the  citizens  and  his  report 
was  distributed  in  pamphlet  form;  the 
board  of  trade,  the  merchants'  exchange  and 
every  civic  organization  endorsed  the  proj- 
ect; the  mayor,  whose  personal  following  is 
large,  lent  it  his  active  support;  and  on  elec- 
tion day  the  principal  business  and  indus- 
trial houses  gave  their  workmen  an  extra 
half  hour  in  order  that  all  might  vote.  The 
result  was  an  extraordinarily  heavy  poll, 
and  a  majority  of  five  to  one  in  favor  of  the 
issue.  Though  the  newspapers  described 
the  outcome  as  a  notable  joint  triumph  for 
Mayor  Mott  and  Mr.  Robinson,  the  result 
has  proved  really  of  a  larger  and  civic  sig- 
nificance. It  represents  and  has  emphasized 
a  fine  popular  outburst  of  public  spirit,  a 
faith  in  a  greater  and  better  Oakland  and  a 
determination  to  secure  it.  It  is  significant 
of  this  and  of  Western  hustle,  that  within 
a  few  hours  after  the  result  was  known  a 
large  fund  was  started  by  business  men  for 
the  advertising  of  Oakland.  All  these  are 
achievements  that  would  not  have  seemed 
possible  there  ten  months  ago. 

"Bigger,    better    and   busier" 

.  ??,?J?n  A  Boston,  as  was  promised  by 
and  Billboards.  MayQr  Fitzgerald  ,n  the  be- 
ginning of  his  term  of  office,  has  since  been 
described  as  also  "buggier  and  dustier,"  and 
now  it  looks  as  if  one  would  have  to  add 
"billboardier."  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  city  government  of  1906  has  been 
giving  hearings  in  a  vain  attempt  to  regu- 
late billboard  advertising,  the  presence  of 
the  Associated  Bill  Posters  and  Distribu- 
tors of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
in  that  city  in  December  so  aroused 
the  imagination  of  the  mayor  that  he  pro- 
posed furnishing,  at  the  expense  of  the  city, 
posters  to  spread  upon  the  boards  of  3,000 
cities.  Donnelly  arose  Jones-like  and  agreed 
to  pay  the  freight;  for  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
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the  moment  the  bill  posters'  organiza- 
tion agreed  to  furnish  the  boards  and  pay 
the  posters.  It  is  not  the  sort  of  advertis- 
ing that  will  add  to  Boston's  glory  but,  un- 
less the  mayor  gets  new  light,  the  thing  will 
be  done  and  Boston,  as  so  often  before,  will 
have  the  distinction  of  leading  in  a  new 
movement.  And  the  billposters  will  see  to 
it  that  it  does  not  stop  there,  but  that  other 
cities  advertise,  and  pay  hard  cash  for  it. 
The  mayor  seems  to  have  gone  woolgather- 
ing, and  the  people  to  be  at  the 
came  pursuit.  With  Boston  advertised  on 
the  billboards  of  3,000  cities  and  3,000  cities 
advertised  on  the  billboards  of  Boston,  who 
but  the  billposters  will  profit  and  what  will 
become  of  civic  art  ideals? 


Massa-  The  pamphlet  containing  the 
chusetts  civic   annual   report  of  the  Massa- 

League.  chusetts  Civic  League,  with 
the  reports  of  its  various  committees,  is  of 
interest  as  a  record  of  the  year's  activities 
of  an  unique  and  very  important  organiza- 
tion. There  was  a  net  gain  of  nearly  a 
hundred  members,  raising  the  total  mem- 
bership to  almost  a  thousand;  and  an  in- 
come and  expenditure  of  about  six  thousand 
dollars  aside  from  the  fifty-five  hundred  dol- 
lars raised  and  disbursed  for  the  Columbus 
Avenue  playground,  which  is  under  league 
auspices.  The  Town  Room,  which  has  been 
much  described,  has  now  developed  into  a 
practical  center  for  the  exchange  of  im- 
provement ideas  and  a  librarian  for  it  has 
been  added  to  the  staff  of  workers.  The 
only  leaflet  published  during  the  year  was 
on  medical  inspection  in  the  public  schools; 
but  the  manuscripts  for  several  others  are 
said  to  be  ready  for  the  printer.  As  to  the 
special  work  for  which  the  league  was  orig- 
inally organized,  the  scrutiny  and  influenc- 
ing of  legislation  having  a  direct  sociolog- 
ical bearing,  the  year  is  reported  as  having 
been  the  most  successful  in  its  history. 
Perhaps  the  best  success,  from  various 
points  of  view,  was  the  passage  of  the  league 
bill  for  medical  inspection  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing in  the  public  schools.  After  this,  no 
doubt,  was  the  bill  establishing  a  Boston 
juvenile  court. 


Soon    after    Charles    Eliot's 
CIEl!r  iElilot    death     a     number     of     his 

Memorial.  _   .       ,         _     ,.  .«     , 

friends,  feeling  that  a  me- 
morial ought  to  be  established  in  his  mem- 
ory, asked  for  subscriptions  to  accomplish 
this  purpose.  As  he  was  personally  and 
professionally  more  largely  responsible  for 
the  inception,  promotion,  and  development 
of  the  Metropolitan  Park  System  than  any 
other  individual,  it  was  decided  to  place  the 
memorial  at  one  of  the  finest  view  points  on 
Great  Blue  Hill,  the  loftiest  peak  in  the 
Blue  Hills  rerervation.  The  memorial  con- 
sists of  a  simple  stone  arch  spanning  the 
head  of  a  ravine  at  a  point  where  there  is 
a  splendid  outlook  toward  the  west  over  the 


whole  range  of  the  Blue  Hills.  The  path 
over  the  bridge  connects  with  paths  and 
trails  that  lead  up  from  the  base  of  the  hill 
and  pass  to  its  summit.  A  feature  of  the 
memorial  is  its  harmony  with  the  gospel 
Charles  Eliot  preached.  He  maintained  that 
nature  was  sufficiently  beautiful  of  itself  to 
need  no  adornment,  and  consequently  that  no 
structure  or  monument,  however  beautiful  or 
commendable  in  itself,  should  be  introduced 
into  park  systems,  unless  it  tended  to  serve 
directly  the  uses  for  which  they  were  cre- 
ated— the  provision  of  a  permanently  rural 
and  sylvan  landscape. 

New  York's     The  county  court  house  com- 
Courthouse      mission  of  New  York,   after 
site.  Yery    iong    delay,    nave    re- 

ported in  favor  of  three  blocks  on  the  east 
side  of  Union  Square  as  a  site  for  the  new 
building.  The  plan  is  to  condemn  the  whole 
strip,  of  which  the  cost  is  estimated  at 
$9,000,000,  close  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth 
Streets,  and  erect  the  building  in  the  center 
of  the  plot  so  obtained.  From  the  stand- 
point of  civic  effectiveness,  if  the  idea  be 
abandoned  of  forming  around  the  city  hall 
a  group  of  public  buildings  of  which  the 
court  house  would  be  one,  this  site  is  very 
fine.  The  architect  will  have  a  noble  oppor- 
tunity. In  crowded  New  York  his  task  will  be 
to  design  a  splendid  public  structure  with 
all  the  room  he  needs  in  front  of  it  as  fore- 
ground and  vantage  points,  and  ample  space 
at  either  end  of  the  building,  and  on  the  east 
front  as  well  as  on  the  west.  If  necessary. 
Union  Square  might  be  re-arranged  to  con- 
tribute to  the  architectural  effect  of  the  de- 
sign. In  this  case  at  least  no  political  pull 
should  interfere  with  the  selection  of  the 
best  talent  and  its  untrammeled  judgment; 
and  there  should  be  secured  a  result  of 
which  the  nation  would  be  proud. 


The  convention  of  the  Amer- 

C°"ve"tlonA     ican   Institute  of   Architects, 

01  tne  a.  1.  a.    which   was   held   last   month 

in  Washington,  marked  the  institute's  semi- 
centennial. As  such  it  was  given  a  special 
character,  and  commanded  a  special  public 
interest.  This  may  well  be  expressed  in 
sociological  circles,  so  stoutly  has  the  insti- 
tute stood  for  municipal  improvement  and 
for  high  ideals  in  civic  life.  The  presenta- 
tion of  its  first  gold  medal  to  an  English- 
man; the  election  of  Secretary  Taft  to  hon- 
orary membership;  the  meeting  in  The  Oc- 
tagon, the  historic  home  of  the  institute  and 
the  temporary  executive  mansion  of  Presi- 
dent Madison;  the  banquet  at  the  New  Wil- 
lard,  where  Senator  Lodge  made  a  strong 
address;  and  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  education  (Ralph  Adams  Cram,  chair- 
man), in  which  the  belief  was  expressed 
that  architecture  is  now  being  taught  in 
America  more  effectively  and  with  broader 
view  than  in  any  other  country,  were  the 
leading  features  of  an  inspiring  meeting. 
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Sex  Instruction  in  the  Schools 

To  the  Editor: 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Sanitary  and  Moral  Prophylaxis 
held  recently  in  New  York,  the  one 
clearly  defined  thought  seemed  to  be  that 
the  schools  should  take  up  the  promotion 
of  the  society's  object.  As  Dr.  Balliet  in- 
timated, this  plan  of  attack  on  the  great 
social  evil  is  too  recent  for  the  formulation 
of  dogmatic  methods.  But  the  fact  repeat- 
edly mentioned  during  the  meeting,  that  the 
recognition  of  this  problem  as  one  in  need 
of  systematic  attack  is  not  recent,  taken 
in  connection  with  Dr.  Putnam's  carefully 
prepared  paper  showing  the  absence  of 
school-work  in  this  direction,  may  indicate 
something  else  than  that  there  is  general 
ignorance  among  the  teachers,  or  timidity, 
or  false  delicacy,  or  a  neglect  which  if  wil- 
ful would  be  criminal.  The  American  edu- 
cators of  to-day  are  not  the  most  timid  or 
the  least  progressive  of  American  profes- 
sionals. 

Most  elementary  instruction  is  obtained 
from  public  schools.  Secondary  education 
at  public  expense  is  comparatively  a  new 
thing  among  us,  and  is  not  yet  very  widely 
diffused.  Higher  education  is  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  control  of  private  corporations. 
The  certain  harm  which  instruction  in  hu- 
man physiology  and  hygiene  of  sex  in  the 
elementary  school  would  do  is  far  greater 
than  the  probable  good.  Educational  in- 
stitutions not  supported  by  public  funds 
give  only  courses  in  popular  demand,  or 
specially  endowed.  A  popular  demand  for 
courses  in  sanitary  and  moral  prophylaxis 
has  not  yet  been  created. 

The  elementary  school  is  in  a  queer  posi- 
tion at  the  present  time.  "Practical"  peo- 
ple,— which  means  those  who  are  above  and 
those  who  are  below  a  knowledge  of  psy- 
chology and  the  results  of  child  study — 
din  spasmodically  for  the  elimination  of 
all  "fads  and  frills"  and  a  return  to  the 
ancient  glories  of  the  curriculum  of  the 
three  R's.  People  with  special  interests 
al30  are  often  blind  to  the  necessity  for 
anything  but  the  same  three  R's  plus  each 
his  own  specialty.  So  we  must  teach  the 
three  R's  because  they  are  essential,  and 
the  "fads  and  frills,"  because  they  are 
necessary,  and  "don't  spit,"  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  anti-tuberculosis  people,  and 
"don't  put  flower-pots  on  the  fire-escapes," 
for  the  support  of  the  Tenement  House 
Commission,  and  "don't  throw  stones  at  au- 
tomobilists,"  for  the  help  of  the  police  com- 
missioner, and  "don't  use  alcohol  and  to- 
bacco," for  the  comfort  of  the  prohibition- 
ists. Of  all  these,  only  the  last  is  really 
harmful.  But  if  we  are  compelled  to  un- 
dertake sexual  facts  and  care,  the  other  will 
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pale  into  insignificance  in  comparison.  Spe- 
cial teachers  and  departmental  teaching  are 
not  good  for  little  children.  The  usual 
elementary  school  teacher  is  a  young  woman 
whose  work  is  only  an  interlude  between 
her  own  student  days  and  marriage.  Sho 
is  not  ready  to  have  this  task  thrust  upon 
her,  for  she  lacks  the  high  sanctions  of 
matrimony  and  maternity,  and  even  the 
lower  sanctions  of  wide  observation  and 
special  study.  She  will  not  take  it  up 
willingly,  and  enforced  meddling  with  the 
subject  would  only  result  in  sexual  sug- 
gestion and  precocity,  with  an  inevitable  In- 
crease in  the  already  dreadful  evil  of  self- 
abuse.  Even  in  high  schools  1  believe  that 
general  addresses  to  large  gatherings  are 
wrong.  Eye  to  eye  and  heart  to  heart  must 
such  communications  be  made.  This  is  not 
possible  with  large  assemblages.  The  sweet- 
ness and  pure-mindedness  of  the  speaker 
can  indeed  prevent  immediate  ill-suggestion. 
But  the  startlingly  unusual  attention  called 
to  the  special  organs  and  functions  will 
awaken  ideas  and  passions  provocative  of 
evil  and  not  preventive.  Mere  knowledge  Is 
not  prophylactic.  Aroused  passions  are 
far  stronger  than  conscience  in  process  of 
development.  Anything  which  suddenly  di- 
rects conscious  attention  to  sex  functions 
is  bad,  particularly  if  it  comes  from  an 
unfamiliar  source. 

Yet  I  do  not  believe  that  the  school  sys- 
tem has  no  part  to  take.  There  are  many- 
parents  who  do  not  plan  for  this  educational 
factor.  There  are  many  who  are  unfit  to 
undertake  it.  The  child's  knowledge  should 
not  be  limited  to  that  generally  tainted  and 
always  either  bare-faced  or  shame-faced  in- 
formation which  the  young  get  from  each 
other.  But  we  must  take  care  to  give  am- 
ple instruction  without  "uncovering  the 
nakedness"  of  humanity.  If  a  course  in 
biology  were  carefully  planned  by  a  compe- 
tent commission  of  educators  and  scientists, 
in  which  the  life  histories  of  type  plants 
and  of  type  animals  below  man  should  be 
assigned  for  elementary  school  work,  with 
instruction  in  hygiene  such  as  is  now  pro- 
vided for  in  the  syllabus  on  physical  train- 
ing in  the  New  York  city  public  schools, 
and  in  which  the  physiology  of  man,  as 
the  highest  mammal,  and  his  life  history 
should  be  taught  in  the  high  schools,  as 
a  continuation  of  the  elementary  school 
work,  and  just  as  freely  and  unreservedly, 
it  would  not  be  sudden,  difficult  or  dan- 
gerous to  provide  such  instruction  in  the 
physiology  and  hygiene  of  sex  as  would 
satisfy  the  American  Society  of  Sanitary 
and  Moral  Prophylaxis  with  the  amount  and 
quality  of  the  contribution  of  the  schools 
to  the  great  task  which  that  organization* 
has   set   itself.       Yours  very  truly, 

Samuel  Langeb. 
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The  Delinquent  State 

To  the  Editor: 

Minnesota  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  de- 
linquent states  which  gravely  concern 
themselves  with  judicial  decisions  to  pre- 
serve the  rights  of  citizens  under  the  letter 
of  the  law,  and  neglectfully  permit  the  de- 
struction of  those  rights  by  a  violation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  law. 

Minnesota  denies  to  the  supposed  insane 
the  comforts  of  hospital  care  under  deten- 
tion, until  a  jury  finding  is  had  to  support 
the  assumption  of  insanity,  lest  the  patient 
suffer  the  indignity  of  a  loss  of  personal 
liberty  in  an  unlawful  manner.  But,  Minne- 
sota complacently  permits  the  patient  to  be 
confined  in  a  common  jail  pending  the  hear- 
ing, and  thus  subjects  its  insane  wards 
to  great  harm  because  of  the  character  of 
the  detention. 

Minnesota  has  for  many  years  conducted 
a  State  Training  School  for  Delinquent 
Children  of  both  sexes,  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  requirements  of  safeguards  to 
prevent  "evil  communications  from  cor- 
rupting good  manners,"  and  neglectful  of 
the  classifications  in  compulsory  association 
vital  to  the  best  results  of  guardian  care. 

There  is  an  awakening  of  public  senti- 
ment in  the  state  to  demand  of  the 
present  legislature  a  correction  of  the 
abuses  and  neglects  which  have  dragged 
the  otherwise  good  name  of  the  state  into 
the  company  of  delinquent  states.  A  bill 
for  the  erection  of  a  girl's  industrial  school, 
in  another  county  from  that  where  the 
State  Training  School  is  located,  is  pending 
in  the  legislature,  and  has  the  support  of 
all  public  officials  having  to  deal  with  the 
children,  and  all  good  citizens  who  have 
became  acquainted  with  the  necessity  for 
the  separation  of  the  girls  from  the  State 
Training   School. 

The  insane  are  still  being  afforded  ac- 
commodations in  jails  pending  the  legal  pro- 
cedure necessary  to  secure  to  them  the  ben- 
efit of  expert  care  in  the  hospitals,  but  the 
leaven  of  public  interest  is  working,  and 
there  is  a  fair  prospect,  that  Minnesota 
will  work  herself  out  of  bad  company. 
Open  confessions  are  the  best  preparation 
for  reform,  and  we  desire  to  be  noted  as 
being  on  the  "anxious  seat." 

Minneapolis,  Minn.         C.  E.  Faulkner. 

Pure  MilK  in  Washington 

To  the  Editor: 

Reading  through  the  highly  interesting 
synopsis  of  the  proceedings  of  a  recent  ses- 
sion of  the  New  York  Milk  Conference,  as 
presented  by  John  E.  Sayles  in  your  issue 
of  January  12,  I  would  add  to  his  citations 
of  similar  proceedings  in  other  cities  a  ref- 
erence to  the  work  accomplished  in  this 
direction  of  philanthropic  effort  in  the  city 
of  Washington  by  Emile  Berliner  and  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Sickness,  of 
which  he  is  the  head.     This  work  of  purify- 


ing the  city's  milk  supply  has  been  going 
on  for  over  ten  years  past.  In  a  pamphlet 
published  by  the  society,  entitled  The  Milk 
Question  from  Various  Points  of  View 
(Washington,  1907),  I  find  the  following: 
"Scarlet  Fever  Cases. 

1899-1900    893 

1901-1902    344 

1902-1903    157 

Diphtheria   Cases. 

1899-1900     1,109 

1901-1902 598 

1902-1903    214     . 

This  remarkable  showing  was  the  result, 
in  a  large  measure,  of  the  advice  of  the  so- 
ciety, constantly  urged  upon  the  community 
in  advertisements,  in  circulars  and  leaflets, 
and  in  house-to-house  visits,  to  scald  all 
milk.  It  is  the  result  also,  of  the  deter- 
mined effort,  never  relaxed,  to  secure  and, 
once  secured,  to  enforce  legislation  affecting 
the  sale  of  milk  in  the  district." 

Louis  Edward  Levy. 
1221   Spring  Garden  St.,  Philadelphia. 

A.  Need    for  Homes  for  tKe  Aged 

To  the  Editor: 

I  have  recently  been  trying  to  find  a  home 
in  some  institution  for  an  aged,  respectable 
woman,  and  in  reply  to  many  letters  sent 
out,  I  have  received  the  uniform  answer — 
"no  vacancies  and  a  long  waiting  list."  The 
City  Home  on  Blackwell's  Island  is  open,  to 
be  sure;  but  to  one  who  has  known  better 
things,  the  potter's  field  is  preferable. 

Kind-hearted  people  provide  refuges  for 
stray  dogs  and  cats,  and  work  up  elaborate 
entertainments  for  the  benefit  of  the  homes 
for  such  animals.  Would  it  not  be  more 
seemly  to  provide  decent  shelter  for  the 
helpless  and  aged  of  our  own  species? 

More  homes  for  the  aged! 

Wm.  H.  Kellt. 

East  Side  House  Settlement,  New  York. 

Tuberculosis  Examination    in    Berlin 

To  the  Editor: 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  a 
possible  misunderstanding  of  what  I 
said  about  "compulsory  family  examina- 
tions in  my  article  on  the  Tuberculosis 
Conference  at  The  Hague.  I  did  not  wish 
to  convey  the  meaning  that  such  compulsory 
method  was  a  municipal  ordinance  in  Ber- 
lin; yet  I  learned  from  Dr.  Kayserling,  the 
chief  of  the  tuberculosis  dispensaries,  that 
at  the  time  of  a  patient's  application  and 
before  he  was  examined,  the  dispensary  au- 
thorities insisted  upon  obtaining  permission 
to  examine  the  other  members  of  the  fam- 
ily in  case  he  or  she  were  found  tubercu- 
lous, and  that  acquiescence  with  this  plan 
was  necessary  before  the  applicant's  name 
was  entered  in  the  books.  This  is  not  com- 
pulsion, I  admit,  but  it  comes  pretty  close 
to  it,  and  of  its  success  the  figures  quoted 
by  me  prove  conclusively. 

New  York.  Alfred  Meyer. 
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Cincinnati's  Jewish  Hospital. — With  the 
addition  of  the  new  buildings  dedicated  on 
Saturday,  January  26,  the  Jewish  Hospital 
of  Cincinnati  becomes  one  of  the  best  equip- 
ped institutions  of  its  kind  in  that  city.  The 
new  buildings  consist  of  a  children's  hospital 
the  funds  for  which  were  donated  by  several 
Jewish  philanthropists  of  Cincinnati,  a  sur- 
gical pavilion  the  gift  of  the  late  Julius 
Freiberg,  and  a  power  house  and  complete 
equipment  the  gift  of  James  Levy. 

To  Study  Treatment  of  the  Insane. — The 
Ontario  government  has  decided  to  establish 
a  department  for  research  work  in  order  to 
determine  the  most  scientific  methods  of 
treatment  of  the  insane.  Dr.  J.  G.  Fitzger- 
ald has  been  appointed  clinical  director  and 
pathologist.  Dr.  Fitzgerald  is  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  after  com- 
pleting his  studies  he  became  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Buffalo  Asylum  for  the  In- 
sane. Later  he  went  to  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, and  for  the  last  two  years  has  been 
studying  psychiatry  and  pathology  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  and  Sheppard  and  Enoch- 
Pratt  Hospitals. 

Religious  Truth  and  Social  Reform. — The 
faculty  of  Union  Theological  Seminary  has 
arranged  a  series  of  addresses  for  February 
12,  "with  the  conviction  that  religious  truth 
can  be  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  unite 
earnest  people  instead  of  dividing  them." 
Morning  and  afternoon  sessions  will  be  held 
in  the  Adams  Chapel,  700  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  Among  the  speakers  and  topics 
on  the  program  are  Rev.  William  Adams 
Brown,  The  Religious  Basis  of  the  Social 
Movement;  Rev.  George  William  Knox,  The 
Fundamental  Religious  Truth;  Rev.  Arthur 
McGiffert,  Ethical  Religion;  Rev.  James  E. 
Frame,  The  Social  Message  of  Jesus;  Rev. 
C.  P.  Fagnani,  The  Ultimate  Aim  of  Social 
Reform;  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Hall,  Our  Common 
Service;  Rev.  Henry  S.  Coffin,  Inspiration. 

City  History  Club  of  New  York. — A 
dramatization  of  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy 
will  be  presented  by  the  Educational  Alli- 
ance Dramatic  Company,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  City  History  Club,  and  the  Junior  City 
History  Clubs  of  the  People's  Institute,  in 
Berkeley  Lyceum  Theatre,  on  Lincoln's 
birthday,  February  12,  at  2:30  P.  M. 

The  proceeds  of  this  performance  are  to 
be  devoted  to  the  project  of  preserving  the 
colonial  milestones  within  the  city  limits, 
which  have  been  entrusted  by  the  city  of 
New  York  to  the  care  of  the  City  History 
Club.  This  is  in  line  with  the  work  of  the 
City  History  Club  in  teaching  city  history 
and  inspiring  a  pride  of  city  among  the 
children  of  New  York. 


National  Association  for  the  Study  and 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis. — One  way  In 
which  physicians  and  laymen  in  any  part  of 
the  country  may  keep  in  close  touch  with 
one  of  the  most  important  preventive  social 
movements  is  by  becoming  members  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Pre- 
vention of  Tuberculosis.  The  annual  dues 
are  $5,  and  the  association  gives  substantial 
returns  for  its  modest  payment  in  the  com- 
prehensive volume  of  proceedings  of  the  an- 
nual meeting  and  other  similar  literature.  A 
registration  card  will  be  sent  to  anyone 
who  desires  to  become  a  member,  on  applica- 
tion to  Chabities  and  The  Commons. 

St.  Louis  School  of  Philanthropy. — Alter- 
nating with  the  regular  lectures  in  the  St» 
Louis  School  of  Philanthropy  which  opened 
on  February  1,  a  series  of  four  conferences 
has  been  arranged  as  follows:  February  7, 
The  Function  and  Opportunity  of  Organized 
Religion  in  Philanthropy,  Dr.  Emil  G. 
Hirsch.  March  1,  Dependency  and  Chari- 
ties, Dr.  Charles  R.  Henderson.  March  21, 
The  Relation  of  the  Public  School  to  the 
Juvenile  Life,  Dr.  F.  Louis  Soldan.  April 
18,  Miss  Julia  Lathrop,  subject  to  be  an- 
nounced later. 


Plans  of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women. — Bulletin  No.  1,  which  is  a  program 
of  work  for  the  triennial  period  of  1906-9, 
for  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women, 
contains  the  plans  of  the  national  commit- 
tees on  religion,  religious  schools,  philan- 
thropy, reciprocity,  Jewish  juniors,  peace 
and  arbitration,  and  immigrant  aid.  The 
committee  on  philanthropy  makes  a  plea  for 
the  use  of  uniform  records,  reports  and 
statistical  information,  besides  suggesting 
many  lines  of  philanthropic  work  designed 
to  appeal  to  large  or  small  communities.  It 
also  asks  that  the  various  sections  through- 
out the  country  give  co-operation  in  all  pub- 
lic movements  for  the  betterment  of  civic  or 
social  conditions. 

The  committee  on  immigrant  aid  is  en- 
deavoring to  secure  reliable  statistics  on  the 
immigration  of  Jewish  girls  and  wider  co- 
operation for  their  care  and  distribution. 

Philadelphia's  Jewish  Foster  Home. — The 
constituent  organizations  of  the  Federation, 
of  Jewish  Charities  of  Philadelphia  are  en- 
joined under  the  rules  of  the  federation  from, 
making  any  financial  appeals  excepting  by 
special  permission  of  the  executive  board. 
Such  permission  has  been  granted  in  the 
case  of  the  Jewish  Foster  Home  and  Orphan 
Asylum,  which  is  now  to  make  an  effort  to 
secure  the  sum  of  $50,000  with  which  to  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  the  home  from  15G" 
to  250  children. 
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Teachers  and  the  National  Conference. — 
The  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction  was  represented  at  several  state 
teachers'  meetings,  held  in  the  West  re- 
cently, with  the  result  that  there  is  an 
awakened  interest  in  the  coming  Minneapo- 
lis conference.  At  St.  Paul,  through  the 
efforts  of  A.  W.  Guthridge  of  that  city  the 
Wisconsin  State  Teachers'  Association, 
3,000  strong,  passed  a  resolution  calling 
upon  their  members  to  attend  the  confer- 
ence. A  similar  resolution  was  passed  by 
the  Minneapolis  Educational  Association, 
through  the  efforts  of  Professor  F.  L.  Mc- 
Vey  and  E.  D.  Solenberger  of  Minneapolis. 
The  work  of  the  conference  was  also  ex- 
plained before  the  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota  and  Iowa  associations. 

United  Hebrew  Charities,  Kingston. — Of 
the  smaller  communities  doing  charitable 
work,  the  city  of  Kingston,  New  York,  shows 
its  progressive  spirit  in  uniting  the  existing 
separate  Jewish  philanthropic  societies.  A 
new  charitable  organization  in  Kingston, 
N.  Y.,  is  known  as  the  United  Hebrew  Char- 
ities Society.  All  funds  will  be  collected 
and  distributed  through  the  general  body. 

Committees  on  membership  and  investiga- 
tion have  been  appointed.  The  officers  are: 
I.  N.  Weiner,  president;  I.  A.  Abrahams, 
secretary,  and  Aaron  Katz,  treasurer. 

New  York's  Blind  Census. — The  purpose  of 
the  census  of  the  blind  in  New  York  state, 
which  is  now  being  taken,  is  primarily  to 
determine  the  number  of  blind  men  and 
women  who  are  physically  capable  of  en- 
gaging in  some  of  the  occupations  suitable 
for  them  and  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  legislature  concerning  the  establishment 
of  industrial  schools  for  the  blind.  Its  sec- 
ondary object  is  to  learn  the  causes  of  blind- 
ness in  order  that  where  possible  preventive 
measures  may  be  instituted.  It  is  therefore 
desired  that  the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
blind  persons,  whether  adults  or  children, 
and  more  especially  of  infants,  be  sent  to 
the  secretary  of  the  commission  at  once. 

As  the  blind  themselves  may  not  learn  of 
this  notice,  the  commission  will  be  grateful 
to  any  one  who  will  send  the  names  of  blind 
persons  known  to  them,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  properly  registered.  The  secretary 
is  O.  H.  Burritt,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Juvenile  Crime  in  Winnipeg. — A  report  of 
the  police  court  in  Winnipeg,  Canada,  shows 
that  538  arrests  for  juvenile  misdemeanors 
were  made  in  1906,  against  377  in  1905.  The 
specific  crime  in  most  cases  is  theft,  and 
the  specific  cause  seems  to  be  lack  of  com- 
pulsory education.  Forty-six  boys  are  at 
present  confined  in  the  reformatory  at 
Portage  La  Prairie. 

Jewish  Federated  Charities  in  Baltimore. 
— The  Jewish  Federated  Charities  of  Balti- 
more held  its  first  annual  meeting  on  Janu- 


ary 20.     The  old  officers  and  six  members 
of  the  board  of  directors  were  re-elected. 

The  charities  were  federated  last  July,  and 
since  that  time  pledges  for  the  year's  work 
of  the  twelve  organizations  composing  the 
federation,  amounting  to  $70,734,  have  been 
made.  In  the  year  previous  to  federation 
only  $46,682  were  secured  through  inde- 
pendent effort.  Under  the  rules  of  the  fed- 
eration, all  the  soliciting  is  done  through 
one  committee.  The  result  of  this  plan  is 
seen  in  the  $24,000  increase  in  the  total  re- 
ceipts for  the  year.  Professor  J.  H.  Hol- 
lender  is  the  president  of  the  federation. 

For  the  Protection  of  Juvenile  Delin- 
quents.— To  strengthen  the  movement  in 
Canada  looking  toward  advanced  legislation 
for  the  protection  of  delinquent  children, 
Judge  Lindsey  of  Denver  visited  the  do- 
minion capital  a  few  weks  back,  as  the  guest 
of  the  governor-general,  and  addressed  a 
large  gathering.  He  also  stopped  at  Toronto 
and  spoke  before  two  meetings,  hastily 
called  by  Mr.  Kelso. 

Health  Talks  in  New  York's  Public 
Schools. — During  the  past  year  the  People's 
University  Extension  Society  of  New  York 
provided  for  118  practical  health  talks  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  city.  In  sixty  schools 
in  Manhattan,  Brooklyn,  Queens,  the  Bronx, 
Flushing  and  Jamaica  the  work  was  carried 
on.  Several  lectures  were  given  in  foreign 
languages.  During  the  summer  doctors 
talked  to  audiences  of  mothers  on  the  pre- 
vention of  hot  weather  diseases.  The  soci- 
ety issues  a  little  pamphlet  on  health  hints 
which  may  be  obtained  in  English,  German, 
Italian,  Yiddish  and  Bohemian  by  sending  to 
the  office  at  105  East  17th  street,  New  York. 

Jewish  Relief  in  Cleveland. — The  Hebrew 
Relief  Association  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  re- 
cently announced  that  a  member  of  the 
society  has  promised  to  buy  or  build  in  the 
very  near  future  a  new  home  for  the  work 
of  the  association.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee showed  that  the  association  was 
assisting  materially  in  the  distribution 
of  immigrants,  as  it  has  permitted  a  total 
of  480  persons  to  come  to  Cleveland  in  reply 
to  request  letters  from  charities  of  the  At- 
lantic coast.  These  added  to  others  who 
come  of  their  own  accord,  or  who  come  di- 
rectly to  relatives,  make  it  probable  that  not 
less  than  2500  Jews  came  to  Cleveland  in 
1906.  During  the  year  1325  applications  for 
financial  assistance  have  been  granted,  of 
which  577  were  new  and  748  were  recurrent. 

Fifth  Massachusetts  Conference. — The 
fifth  Massachusetts  State  Conference  of 
Charities  is  to  be  held  November  6,  7 
and  8,  next,  at  Lynn,  under  the  presidency 
of  Charles  A.  DeCourcey  of  Lawrence,  jus- 
tice of  the  superior  court.  Seymour  H. 
Stone  of  Boston,  general  secretary  of  the 
Children's  Friend  Society,  is  secretary. 
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New  School  for  Crippled  Children. — The 
Society  for  the  Crippled  Children's  East 
Side  Free  School  of  which  Mrs.  Henry  Gold- 
man is  president  announced  at  the  annual 
meeting  held  recently  that  the  present  quar- 
ters of  the  school  being  found  entirely  inade- 
quate, arrangements  were  now  completed 
for  the  erection  of  a  four  story  school  build- 
ing on  a  site  purchased  for  it  at  Water  and 
Front  streets,  New  York.  The  building  fund 
is  now  $52,000,  and  the  new  school  is  to  be 
made  ready  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Sturdy  Beggars  in  Central  America. — 
"Mazatlan,"  says  the  Mexican  Herald,  "has 
undertaken  a  campaign  against  the  numer- 
ous beggars  who  have  of  late  been  throng- 
ing the  place.  All  beggars  found  plying 
their  trade  in  the  streets  of  the  town  will 
be  arrested  and  sent  to  the  city  prison  where 
their  cases  will  be  looked  into.  They  will  be 
sent  from  there  to  some  one  of  the  asylums 
in  the  city,  where  their  necessities  will  be  at- 
tended to  if  they  prove  worthy  subjects.  It 
is  expected  that  this  treatment  will  soon 
cure  the  begging  evil,  as  many  of  the  beg- 
gars here  are  stout  and  able  to  work,  but  too 
lazy  to  do  so." 

Employment    Exchange. 

Address  all  communications  to  Miss  Helen  M.  Kelsey, 
Editor  Employment  Exchange  of  Charities  and  The 
Commons,  Room  535, 156  Fifth  Avenue.  Kindly  enclose 
postage  if  a  reply  is  desired. 

WANTED   Woman  equipped    to    teach   Vocal    and 
Instrumental  music  to  give  part  of  her  time  in 
exchange  for  board  and  room  at  a  settlement  in 
Philadelphia. 

WANTED  College  woman  with  business  ability, 
interest  io  statistics,  and  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  book  keeping,  who  is  not  over  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  as  secretary  of  financial  department  of 
organization. 

ANTED  Jewess  experienced  in  settlement  work 
to  jict  as  House  Mother  in  Home  for  working 
girls.    Must  understand  Jargon. 
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ANTED  Trained  visitors,  who  would  be  inter- 
ested in  taking  good  positions  in  the  Middle 
West. 


A  Trained  librarian  with  successful  volunteer  ex- 
perience in  organizing  clubs,  etc.,  desires  a  posi- 
tion in  New  Vork  where  her  experience  will  be 
of  value,  and  In  which  she  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
meet  and  work  with  people. 

YOUNG  man  who  has  had  experience  in  the  direc- 
tion and  organization  of  boy's  clubs  wishes  op- 
portunity to  continue  this  work  or  to  take  charge 
of  other  social  work  where  his  experience  and  previous 
business  training  will  be  of  use. 

TRAINED  kindergartner  who  has  organized  and 
managed  clubs,  etc.,  in  connection  with  her  reg- 
ular  work  and  who  has  had  training  in  the  Sum- 
mer School  of  Philanthropy,  wishes  opportunity  of  an 
executive  nature,  preferably  in  organizing  some  new 
activity. 

EXPERIENCED  tea.-her  of  Dom^tic  Science  would 
like  a  position  to  teaeh  or  to  take  charge  of  the 
household  arrangements  in  connection  with  some 
social  work. 


Superintendent  of  Consumptives'  Hospital. 
— Dr.  Simon  F.  Cox  has  been  appointed  su- 
perintendent of  the  new  Consumptives'  Hos- 
pital that  is  to  be  built  in  Dorchester,  Mass. 
His  duties  commence  early  in  February. 

New  York  Conference  of  Local  Charities. — 
The  second  1907  conference  of  local  charities 
of  New  York  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 19,  at  11  A.  M.,  in  the  assembly  hall 
of  the  United  Charities  Building. 

Miss  Winifred  Holt,  secretary  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind,  will  speak  on  New 
Hope  for  the  Blind,  and  in  connection  will 
exhibit  a  variety  of  products  of  the  indus- 
tries which  have  been  started  for  blind  op- 
eratives. Eben  P.  Morford,  state  commis- 
sioner of  blind  1906,  and  superintendent  of 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in  Brook- 
lyn, and  volunteer  director  of  the  New  York 
Workshop  for  Blind  Men,  will  speak  on  In- 
dustrial and  Educational  Training  and  Em- 
ployment for  the  Blind. 

The  public  is  invited  to  the  conference. 
No  tickets  are  required. 

New  Jersey  Conference. — The  New  Jersey 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  will 
hold  its  sixth  annual  meeting  in  Paterson  on 
February  10,  11  and  12.  A  meeting  of  the 
New  Jersey  Association  for  the  Prevention 
and  Relief  of  Tuberculosis  will  be  held  at 
8  P.  M.  on  the  12th. 

Brooklyn's  Social  Reform  Club. — A  meet- 
ing of  the  Social  Reform  Club  and  their 
friends  has  been  called  in  memory  of  Ernest 
Howard  Crosby,  Sunday,  February  10,  at  4 
P.  M.,  at  122  Pierrepont  street,  Brooklyn. 

Columbian  Council,  Pittsburg. — The  Col- 
umbian Council  Settlement  House  of  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  of  which  Mrs.  Enoch  Rau  is  pres- 
ident, had  the  good  fortune  lately  to  invite 
Henry  C  Frick  to  attend  a  meeting  called 
to  consider  ways  and  means  for  raising  the 
$3,000  required  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  on 
its  home.  Mr.  Frick  responded  so  generous- 
ly that  the  house  is  now  free  from  debt. 

The  Beth  Israel  Hospital 

TRAINING    SCHOOL    FOR    NURSES, 

offers  a  two  years'  course  in  the  study  of  nursing  to 
women  from  -41  to  33  years  of  age,  with  High  School 
education.  An  allowance  of  S7.00  and  $10. OO 
per  month  is  made  for  uniforms  and  books. 
For  information  address 

Superintendent  School  of  Nurses, 

BETH     ISRAEL     HOSPITAL, 

Cherry  Street,  New  York  City. 
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OMAN  who  ha*  had  expe'ience  in  methods  of 
organized  charity  work  wishes  part  time  position 
as  visitor  or  almoner  in  New  York. 


INLET  INN, 


BEAUFORT 
N.  C. 
MISS  EMMA  STANSBURY  WINES,  Proprietor 

TIRED  charity  workers  can  have  a  month's  agree- 
ahle  winter  outing  tn  the  s>uth  for  sixty  dollars, 
including  transportation  and  returnffroni  New  York 
City)     Write  for  descriptive  circular. 
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Social  Forces 

j\  Foreword  FortnigKtly  by  trie   ILditor 

INDUSTRIAL  INSURANCE 

Industrial  insurance — or  burial  insurance,  as  it  is  sometimes  not  inaccurately 
called — has  not  been  discussed  frequently  or  at  length  in  these  columns,  since  the 
time,  some  nine  years  ago,  when  The  Charities  Review,  one  of  the  periodicals 
merged  in  Charities  and  the  Commons,  published  an  elaborate  defense  of  the 
system  from  the  pen  of  Haley  Fiske,  vice-president  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company,  and  brief  replies  by  various  persons  to  particular  parts  of 
Mr.  Fiske's  article.  It  had  shortly  before  been  proposed  by  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction  that  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  should 
investigate  the  subject;  but  Carroll  D.  Wright,  who  was  then  commissioner  of 
labor,  decided,  after  a  conference  attended  by  officers  of  the  three  principal  indus- 
trial insurance  companies  and  a  few  social-workers,  that  such  an  investigation 
would  not  be  practicable  or  productive  of  important  results. 

The  interest  which  was  thus  manifested  seems  to  have  inured  to  the  benefit 
of  the  system  of  industrial  insurance  rather  than  the  contrary.  No  one  was  in 
possession  of  definite  information  to  disprove  Mr.  Fiske's  contentions : — that  the 
people  demand  insurance  of  this  kind,  that  they  are  satisfied  with  it,  that  it 
does  no  harm  to  children,  that  it  works  no  hardship  upon  adults,  that  it  promotes 
thrift,  and  is  for  all  these  reasons  beneficial.  Its  high  cost  was  admitted  but 
defended  as  reasonable  on  the  ground  that  it  is  "insurance  at  retail,"  that  the 
feature  of  weekly  collections  is  indispensable  and  is  necessarily  expensive,  and 
that  the  mortality  of  working  people  in  cities  is  large,  "because  of  the  exposure, 
the  mode  of  life,  the  hard  toil  and  confinement,  and  the  carelessness  of  self  which 
the  observation  of  everybody  must  have  noted  among  working  men  and  women.'' 
Particular  statements  might  be  and  were  controverted,  but  in  general  the  criti- 
cisms rested  upon  personal  impressions  rather  than  upon  authoritative  evidence, 
the  defense  having  the  advantage  both  of  the  possession  of  the  statistical  data 
and  of  the  services  of  very  able  counsel. 

The  absence  of  discussion  during  the  intervening  period  has  not  been  due 
to  indifference,  or  to  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  urgency  of  the  subject  but  to 
the  continued  lack  of  reliable  information,  and  of  a  champion  of  reform.  The 
impression  among  social  workers  that  industrial  insurance  is  exorbitantly  expen- 
sive, and  that  it  promotes  extravagance  and  useless  display  in  funerals  rather  than 
any  desirable  type  of  thrift  has  certainly  strengthened  during  this  interval. 
The  conviction  that,  like  pawnbroking,  the  furniture  instalment  business,  liquor 
selling,  and  excessive  rents,  it  is  virtually  a  form  of  exploitation  rather  than 
legitimate  business  has  been  gaining  ground.  The  Armstrong  Committee,  which 
proved  so  excellent  an  instructor  in  the  elementary  principles  of  insurance  and 
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of  business  honesty,  put  it  upon  record  that  this  kind  of  insurance  is  furnished 
"at  twice  the  normal  cost  to  those  least  able  to  pay  for  it."  It  is  no  longer  felt 
that  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  this,  to  say  that  it  is  a  "retail  business"  since  a 
very  wholesome  uneasiness  is  now  felt  by  the  public  whenever  it  is  shown  that 
retail  buyers,  that  is  to  say,  small  buyers,  pay  an  excessive  price  for  any  com- 
modity, whether  it  be  oil  or  coal  or  meat  or  railway  fare,  or  any  other  of  the 
essential  elements  in  a  reasonable  standard  of  living. 

Since  the  Charities  Review  discussion  in  1898  the  number  of  industrial 
policies  has  more  than  doubled,  increasing  from  over  eight  millions  to  nearly 
seventeen.  In  New  York  state  there  are  nearly  one-half  as  many  policies  as 
people.  This  does  not  of  course  mean  that  nearly  half  the  population  actually 
carries  this  type  of  insurance,  since  some  persons  carry  two  or  more  policies 
just  as  some  regularly  patronize  two  or  more  dispensaries  at  the  same  time. 
Neither  the  increase  of  the  business  nor  the  very  slight  attention  given  to  the 
subject  by  the  Armstrong  Committee,  would  of  itself  have  altered  the  terms 
of  the  discussion  to  which  we  have  referred.  A  change  has  come,  however, 
by  the  appearance  on  the  scene  of  Louis  D.  Brandeis  and  the  Savings  Insurance 
League,  with  headquarters  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Brandeis  has  an  idea  and  he  is  working  for  its  adoption  with  energy 
and  enthusiasm.  What  that  idea  is,  its  author  sets  forth  in  an  article  published 
in  this  number.  The  particular  plan  which  he  proposes  may  or  may  not  be  feasible. 
We  think  there  are  more  objections  to  it  than  he  has  expressly  recognized,  but 
the  idea  underlying  his  plan  is  sound  and  sensible  and  practicable.  It  is  in  a  word 
that  the  directors  and  officers  of  the  insurance  companies  shall  cease  to  "make 
money"  out  of  "beneficiaries"  and  shall  become  like  the  trustees  of  savings  banks, 
the  guardians  of  their  interests. 

Mr.  Brandeis  and  the  Massachusetts  League  think  that  this  is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  permitting  savings  banks  to  engage  in  the  insurance  business.  This 
we  doubt.  The  financial  problems  of  a  savings  bank  and  an  insurance  company 
are  different.  Their  social  problems  are  different.  Even  in  so  simple  a  matter 
as  office  arrangements  and  equipment,  they  are  unlike.  One  is  limited  very 
strictly  by  law  in  its  investments.  The  other  has  naturally  somewhat  greater 
latitude.  One  is  supplying  a  need  to  which  the  public  is  already  fully  alive. 
The  other  will  need  to  enter  on  a  campaign  of  aggressive  education.  We  do  not 
say  that  savings  banks  cannot  be  transformed  into  insurance  companies,  but  we 
think  that  it  will  be  easier  to  transform  the  existing  companies  into  genuinely 
beneficent  and  quasi-public  institutions,  or,  if  that  be  found  impossible,  to  create 
new  societies,  to  perform  the  service  for  which  they  were  intended.  They  should 
be  missionary,  philanthropic,  public  agencies,  wholly  divorced  from  speculation, 
and  private  exploitation  by  directors  and  officers.  If  Massachusetts  decides  to 
try  the  experiment  of  entrusting  the  issuing  of  life  insurance  policies  to  savings 
banks,  we  shall  at  least  learn  something  of  what  the  service  should  cost.  If  some 
one,  with  command  of  sufficient  capital,  would  establish  an  industrial  insurance 
company  to  do  for  insurance  what  the  Provident  Loan  Society  has  .done  in  New 
York  city  for  pawnbroking,  it  would  show  what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of 
reforming  the  business  through  the  medium  of  philanthropic  investment. 
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immigration  Pe  immigration  bill  is  still 
Bin  pending     in  conference  in 

Congress.  The  provisions 
of  this  bill,  commonly  known  as  the  Dil- 
lingham bill  and  officially  as  Senate  bill 
4403,  have  already  been  outlined  in  this 
journal  with  the  arguments  pro  and  con. 
Those  who  favor  the  bill  are  making  a 
strenuous  effort  to  secure  its  passage  at 
this  session  of  Congress,  the  Immigration 
Restriction  League  leading  the  fight  for 
the  bill  and  the  educational  clause  amend- 
ment. 

Prescott  F.  Hall,  secretary  of  the  Im- 
migration Restriction  League  has  author- 
ized this  statement  regarding  the  status 
of  the  bill : 

The  steamship  companies  and  those  socie- 
ties of  the  various  nationalities  which  are 
opposed  to  any  further  legislation  for  re- 
stricting immigration  are  putting  up  a  hard 
fight  to  prevent  any  important  legislation 
at  this  session.  They  are  well  organized 
while  the  advocates  of  restriction  are  more 
or  less  scattered.  The  President  from  his 
previous  messages  is  known  to  be  heartily 
in  favor  of  the  Dillingham  bill  and  the 
friends  of  restriction  hope  it  may  be  possible 
to  secure  at  least  the  main  provisions  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

Meanwhile,  a  government  investiga- 
tion of  the  sources  of  immigration  and  of 
the  distribution  of  immigration  in  this 
country  has  been  going  on  quietly  for 
several  weeks.    Some  reports  for  various 
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sections  of  the  country  are  already  made, 
it  is  understood,  but  whether  the  result 
of  the  inquiry  will  be  available  before  the 
end  of  this  session  of  Congress  or 
whether  Congress  is  postponing  action 
until  it  is  in  possession  of  these  facts,  or 
whether  President  Roosevelt  is  willing  to 
commit  himself  to  the  policy  of  the  bill 
before  the  investigation  is  complete  are, 
of  course,  matters  of  private  opinion. 

"People's  jn-  Newark  is  the  latest  city 
S  Idea6         to  undertake  an  extension 

in  Newark.  0f  the  idea  of  People's  In- 
stitute established  ten  years  ago  at 
Cooper  Union  in  New  York  city  by 
Charles  Sprague  Smith.  There  has  also 
been  some  discussion  of  a  plan  to  ex- 
tend the  work  by  a  branch  in  Brooklyn. 
In  Newark,  however,  the  impetus  came 
from  the  University  Club  whose  presi- 
dent, Algernon  T.  Sweeney,  writes  as 
follows  concerning  the  undertaking: 

Our  model  is  Lowell  and  Brooklyn  Insti- 
tutes, the  original  contribution  being  the 
leadership  of  the  University  Club  in  co-oper- 
ation with  the  college  clubs,  undertaking  a 
work  for  the  community  to  bring  the  town 
and  college  into  direct  contact.  At  a  con- 
ference at  the  University  Club  every  literary 
and  civic  club  was  represented  and  enthusi- 
astically  promised   complete   co-operation. 

The  clubs  that  are  co-operating  are 
the  Princeton  Club,  the  Columbia  Club, 
the  Cornell  Club,  the  Harvard  Club,  the 
Stevens    Club,    the    Pennsylvania    Club,. 
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the  Rutgers  alumni  and  others.  The  first 
announcement  is  a  course  of  six  lectures 
by  Professor  Frederick  Henry  Sykes  of 
Columbia   which  began  on  January   18. 

President  Wilson  of  Princeton  and 
President  Butler  of  Columbia  have  prom- 
ised their  hearty  co-operation;  Profes- 
sor Henry  van  Dyke  of  Princeton  has 
promised  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures 
next  season  and  Professor  Giddings  of 
Columbia  has  done  the  same.  With  the 
faculties  of  Princeton,  Columbia,  Stevens 
and  Rutgers  to  draw  on,  the  Newark 
venture  at  this  form  of  "university  ex- 
tension" promises  well. 

Mr.  Sweeney  adds: 

The  University  Club  has  no  other  purpose 
than  to  undertake  the  inauguration  of  this 
popular  educational  movement,  which,  if  it 
meets  with  approval,  will  naturally  lead  to 
the  formation  of  a  council  representing  the 
various  co-operating  clubs  that  by  another 
year  will  arrange  for  courses  of  lectures  in 
the  five-fold  field  of  our  scientific  inheri- 
tance, our  literary  inheritance,  our  aesthetic 
inheritance,  our  institutional  inheritance 
and  our  religious  inheritance. 

The     first     exposition     of 
SExpos!tKii?e   safety   devices  in  America 

has  closed  its  two-weeks' 
exhibit  at  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  New  York.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  exposition  was  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  American  public  to  the 
necessity  of  doing  something  to  lessen 
the  causes  of  accident  to  American  life 
and  labor  by  means  of  a  permanent  mu- 
seum of  safety  devices  where  all  prob- 
lems of  safeguarding  life  and  limb  can 
be  studied  in  their  working  details. 

The  exposition  included  many  "live" 
exhibits  of  the  actual  safety  devices  in 
operation  and  many  photographs  and 
models  of  safety  appliances.  A  most  in- 
teresting device  was  one  which  can  be 
set  to  stop  an  engine  automatically  when 
a  certain  speed  limit  is  exceeded.  This 
aims  to  prevent  fly-wheel  accidents. 
Safety  elevator  locks  were  exhibited  by 
several  manufacturers,  safety  fenders  for 
trolleys,  and  safety  gas  burners  with  an 
automatic    shut-oft    in    case    the   gas    is 


blown  out.  An  improved  safety  appli- 
ance for  security  against  accident  in  out- 
side window  cleaning  was  shown.  Safety 
goggles  for  the  protection  of  eyes  from 
flying  chips  of  stone  or  metal  and  hy- 
gienic nose  guards  were  also  exhibited. 

Various  designs  of  improved  car 
couplers  were  exhibited,  automatic  and 
otherwise,  couplers  and  draw  bar,  buf- 
fers, new  self-locking  angle  cocks,  and 
other  railroad  safety  devices  for  lessen- 
ing the  dangers  of  travel  or  to  the  work- 
men. 

For  the  factories  were  exhibited  motor 
machines  to  do  away  with  overhead 
belting,  blow-off"  protectors  for  steam 
boilers  and  apparatus  for  disconnecting 
belt  gearing.  For  the  mines  there  was 
an  exhibit  of  a  first-aid  contest  (in  pho- 
tographs) from  Scranton  and  of  safety 
lamps  and  lanterns.  For  the  construction 
trades,  safety  scaffolding  as  well  as  many 
fire-proof  devices  and  sanitary  and  hy- 
gienic improvements.  Safety  cans  for 
storing  explosive  liquids,  emergency  exit 
door  locks  that  allow  the  door  to  be 
opened  outward  and  never  inward,  de- 
vices for  ventilation  and  disinfection  and 
scores  of  others  were  shown. 

Cleveland  The  Cleveland  Home  Gar- 
Gardentng  dening  Association  gives  In 
Association.  fre  report  recently  publish- 
ed, an  interesting  account  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  during  the  past  year. 
Two  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand, 
three  hundred  and  forty-eight  penny 
packets  of  seed  were  sold  to  the 
school  children  of  Cleveland.  When 
the  organization  began  its  work  six 
years  ago,  forty-eight  thousand  pac- 
kets were  considered  a  very  good 
output.  In  addition  to  this  amount 
of  seed  taken  by  the  Cleveland  school 
children,  one  hundred  and  ninety  thou- 
sand, eight  hundred  and  forty  packets 
were  sold  to  organizations  outside  the 
city  doing  a  similar  work  with  children. 
All  sections  of  the  country  were  repre- 
sented. Could  the  people  of  these  or- 
ganizations come  together,  an  interesting 
conference  might  be  held.  So  far  as 
heard  from,  the  general  verdict  is  "It  is 
work  that  is  worth  while  and  has  suc- 
ceeded beyond  our  expectations." 
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Jewish        When  the  Jewish  Toynbee 
Toynbee  Hail    Hall   was   opened   in    Ber- 

of  Berlin.         j^  in  October>  ^^  {t  rep. 

resented  an  entirely  new  idea  in  the  phil- 
anthropic effort  of  the  Berlin  Jews.  It 
was  established  by  the  Berlin  lodges  of 
the  Independent  Order  of  the  B'nai-Brith. 
The  address  made  by  the  president  at  the 
time  of  the  opening  stated  that  in  the  be- 
lief that  this  age  was  one  of  social  en- 
deavor it  was  essential  that  the  B'nai- 
Brith  lodges,  standing  for  ideals  in  the 
midst  of  material  strivings,  should  pro- 
vide for  the  maintenance  of  workshops 
in  practical  sociology. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  have  a  settle- 
ment, but  rather  an  endeavor  to  come 
into  touch  with  the  working  people 
through 

a  simple  assembly  hall  for  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  persons,  comfortably  warm- 
ed and  lighted,  in  which  our  modest  hospital- 
ity offers  visitors  a  glass  of  tea  and  a  bis- 
cuit, of  course  without  compensation.  Each 
evening  visitors  shall  find  there  a  stimulus 
in  some  form,  a  lecture,  a  reading,  a  story,  a 
discussion,  a  concert,  an  exhibition,  an  inter- 
pretation. 

The  report  of  the  work  for  the  year 
just  passed  shows  that  the  plans  have  been 
realized.  The  evenings  were  divided  into 
two  parts,  first  a  popular  scientific  lec- 
ture and  then  a  musical  and  literary  en- 
tertainment. The  division  was  made 
by  the  serving  of  tea  and  cake  by  the 
committee  of  ladies  assisted  by  the  young 
women  visitors.  The  Berlin  Toynbee 
Hall  is  closed  in  the  summer  months  as 
even  the  poor  of  Berlin  love  and  have 
access  to  outdoor  life  so  consistently  as 
to  make  the  maintenance  of  the  rooms 
from  April  to  October  a  superfluity. 

The  statistics  of  the  lectures  show : 

Thirty-four  lectures  on  medicine  and  na- 
ture study;  sixteen  lectures  on  jurispru- 
dence; twenty-four  lectures  on  social  science; 
fifty-six  lectures  on  history  and  literature; 
thirteen  lectures  on  art  and  travel;  four 
lectures  on  philosophy;  nine  lectures  on  bib- 
lical  interpretation;    twelve   miscellaneous. 

These  lectures  were  all  given  by  volun- 
teers and  in  only  two  instances  did  any 
individual  deliver  more  than  two  lectures. 
For  the  musical  and  dramatic  programs 
seven  hundred  persons  were  secured. 

It  seems  to  have  been  especially  grati- 


fying to  the  committee  in  charge  that 
foreigners  were  in  a  decided  majority 
among  the  visitors.  Statistics  show  also 
that  the  visitors  were  all  working  people 
and  the  committee  therefore  felt  satis- 
fied from  their  evidently  careful  investi- 
gations to  note  that  they  had  reached  the 
people  to  whom  they  intended  their  ef- 
forts to  appeal. 

Even  in  the  first  year  of  the  work  the 
hall  proved  too  small  for  the  needs  of 
the  community  and  efforts  are  being  made 
to  find  a  larger  one.  About  one-third  of 
the  visitors  were  women. 

Among  the  topics  presented  at  the  lec- 
tures were:  The  Care,  Prevention  and 
Cure  of  Tuberculosis ;  Experiences  in 
Kischineff;  Governmental  Provisions  for 
Apprentices  ;  Jewish  Agricultural  Colo- 
nies ;  The  New  York  Ghetto,  and  Child 
Labor.  Although  it  was  originally  in- 
tended to  devote  Thursday  evenings  to 
free  discussion,  it  was  found  impractic- 
able because  of  the  difficulties  in  secur- 
ing competent  leaders  in  general  de- 
bates, and  also  because  of  the  cosmo- 
politan character  of  the  audiences.  Top- 
ics of  general  interest  could  not  be  found 
and  arguments  became  too  heated. 

a  High        Should  a  high  school  have 
School  Field     a  field  secretary?     That  is 

Secretary.         practicaHy        the        question 

which  is  to  be  debated  before  the  third 
general  meeting  of  the  high  school 
committee  of  the  New  York  Public 
Education  Association  at  Teachers' 
College,  the  evening  of  February 
15.  The  suggestion  is  that  high 
school  principals  should  assign  to 
certain  teachers  the  specific  charge  of 
the  economic  interests  of  the  students — 
rather  a  radical  departure  from  a  purely 
academic  conception  of  the  faculty  of  a 
public  school.  This  is  carrying  into  the 
high  school  grades  something  of  the 
spirit  of  the  kindergartens  which  makes 
it  a  large  part  of  the  teacher's  duty  to  re- 
late her  circle  work  to  the  home  life  of 
the  child.  When  the  high  school  grades 
are  reached,  however,  the  interests  of 
boys  and  girls  after  school  hours  broaden 
out  from  the  home  circle.  Are  there  re- 
sponsibilities here  which  the  school 
should   meet?     Is   the   teacher  to    stand 
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aside  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
quickening  ambitions  which  play  about 
the  thoughts  of  future  livelihood? 

A  resolution  "that  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion be  requested  to  consider  the  import- 
ance of  making  the  high  schools  active 
forces  for  the  personal  and  economic 
welfare  of  their  students  and  alumni"  is 
to  be  discussed  at  this  meeting  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  board,  of  the  board  of 
superintendents,  and  of  the  Public  Edu- 
cation Association,  the  discussion  being 
opened  by  Professor  Thorndike  of  Co- 
lumbia University.  It  is  significant  that 
in  the  Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls, 
where  the  curriculum  of  trade  training 
and  instruction  is  most  closely  related 
to  the  economic  future  of  the  pupils,  Miss 
Green,  formerly  headworker  of  Hartley 
House,  acts  as  faculty  visitor  in  some- 
what the  capacity  mentioned.  As  a  basis 
for  the  discussion,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
such  a  high  school  teacher  would  be  ex- 
pected : 

1.  To  familiarize  himself  with  the  indus- 
trial situation  in  the  city  in  so  far  as  it  con- 
cerns the  future  employment  of  the  high 
school  pupils. 

2.  To  assist  the  regular  teachers  in 
making  the  pupil's  course  in  school  profit- 
able, in  securing  casual  or  part  time  em- 
ployment for  gifted  pupils  who  without  such 
assistance  would  be  forced  to  leave  school, 
and  in  securing  desirable  employment  for 
students  who  graduate  or  from  necessity 
leave  school  in  course. 

3.  To  give  students,  parents  and  employ- 
ers such  information  and  advice  as  will  help 
the  students  to  work  intelligently,  the  par- 
ents to  understand  the  opportunities  afford- 
ed in  the  high  schools,  and  the  employers 
to  secure  satisfactory  workers. 

Among  the  specific  means  which 
could  be  taken  to  this  end  are : 

1.  Arrangements  whereby,  for  each  pupil 
entering  high  school,  a  record  of  the  im- 
portant information  about  his  economic 
needs  possessed  by  his  grammar  school 
teachers  would  be  filed  with  the  teacher  act- 
ing as  social  and  economic  secretary;  to 
be  added  to  in  the  course  of  his  high  school 
career. 

2.  Arrangements  whereby  general  inform- 
ation should  be  given  to  the  students  (as 
in  occasional  talks  at  the  morning  exer- 
cises and  by  notices  posted  on  a  proper  bul- 
letin board)  of  the  opportunities  of  various 
trades,  industries,  professions  and  technical 
arts,  for  future  advancement,  immediate 
work  and  wages,  the  nature  of  the  work  and 


the  demands  made  by  these  trades,  indus- 
tries, etc.,  upon  the  worker,  the  facilities 
for  education  in  continuation  of  the  high 
school  and  the  like. 

3.  Arrangements  whereby  each  pupil  leav- 
ing a  high  school  to  seek  employment  or 
special  education  for  later  employment 
should  be  directed  to  suitable  special  schools 
or  reliable  employment  agencies  which  will 
undertake  to  report  back  to  the  high  school 
what  becomes  of  the  pupil  in  question. 

Rockefeller       %     April     *'     the     General 

Gift  to  Education  Board  will  have 
an  endowment  that  will 
make  it  one  of  the  richest  edu- 
cational institutions  in  the  country, 
for  John  D.  Rockefeller  has  announced 
that  he  will  turn  over  to  it  in- 
come bearing  securities  worth  $32,- 
000,000.  This  makes  a  total  of  $43,- 
000,000  since  1902  given  by  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller to  this  board.  One-third  of 
the  new  sum  is  to  be  added  to  the  per- 
manent endowment ;  two-thirds  is  to  be 
applied  to  such  specific  objects  within 
its  corporate  purposes  as  either  Mr. 
Rockefeller  or  his  son  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller Jr.,  may  direct,  the  remainder  to 
go  to  the  permanent  endowment.  The 
board  in  accepting  the  gift  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  it  was  "the  largest 
sum  ever  given  by  a  man  in  the  history 
of  the  race  for  any  social  or  philanthropic 
purpose."  It  is  said  that  this  gift  brings 
the  total  Rockefeller  benefactions  close 
to  the  $100,000,000  mark,  Andrew  Carne- 
gie being  reported  to  have  given  $130,- 
000,000  altogether. 

In  an  interview  Frederick  T.  Gates 
stated  that  the  General  Education  Board 
had  determined  to  turn  its  attention  to 
remedying  the  over-crowded  condition 
of  the  women's  colleges.  The  men's  col- 
leges could  rely  on  their  alumni  for  funds 
but  among  alumnae  of  the  women's  col- 
leges there  were  few  fortunes.  Mr.  Gates 
said  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  board 
every  city  in  the  United  States  of  a  popu- 
lation of  100,000  or  more  should  have 
its  own  college  and  that  for  each  area 
of  2,500  square  miles  there  should  be  such 
an  institution. 

Conditional  gifts  made  since  the  Rocke- 
feller gift  of  1905  now  amount  to  $1,077,- 
500,  the  colleges  engaging  to  raise 
$3,262,500  to  meet  the  gifts  at  a  ratio 
of  three  to  one. 
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The  first  annual  meeting  of 
c°oyn1erenUcef     the  Federated  Boys'  Clubs 

will  be  held  in  Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts,  on  February  19-20.  This 
is  a  national  organization  comprising 
superintendents  and  others  interested 
in  boys'  clubs  and  their  work  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  meeting 
has  a  program  of  unusual  interest  and 
its  various  sessions  will  be  held  in  the 
Pittsfield  Boys'  Club.  Among  the  speakers 
will  be  Judge  Algernon  J.  Sweeney,  pres- 
ident of  the  Newark,  N.  J.,  Boys'  Club; 
H.  W.  Gibson,  general  secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Boys'  Work  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A. ;  J.  Winfred  Smith  of  Rochester ; 
Thomas  Chew  of  Fall  River ;  G.  Louis 
Richards  of  the  Maiden  Boys'  Club; 
George  L.  Farley  of  Brookline;  Warren 
A.  Spaulding,  secretary  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Prison  Association ;  Mayor 
Charles  Neal  Barney  of  Lynn  and  the 
Rev.  Philip  S.  Moxom,  of  Springfield. 

The  Federated  Boys'  Clubs  is  incor- 
porated and  has  its  headquarters  at  35 
Congress  street,  Boston.    Its  officers  are : 

President,  Jacob  A.  Riis  of  New  York  city; 
vice-presidents,  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright, 
LL.D.,  president  of  Clark  College,  Worces- 
ter; Rev.  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  LL.D.,  president 
of  Brown  University,  Providence,  and  Rev. 
William  B.  Forbush,  Ph.D.,  of  Detroit;  treas- 
urer, Frank  A.  Day  of  Boston;  executive 
committee,  Henry  F.  Miller,  Boston;  Frank 
Beebe,  Holyoke;  Miss  Mary  Hall,  Hartford; 
William  R.  George,  Junior  Republic,  Free- 
ville,  N.  Y.;  G.  Louis  Richards,  Maiden;  Ar- 
thur A.  Wordell,  Brookline;  George  D.  Cham- 
berlain, Springfield;  Frank  S.  Mason,  Charles- 
town,  and  Thomas  Chew  of  Fall  River. 

The  Fifteen     years     ago     the 

Playground      Central  Committee  for  the 
Movement.      promotion  of  People's  and 

Children's  Playgrounds  was  organized 
in  Germany.  Von  Schenckendorff,  the 
founder  of  the  committee  and  the  "father 
of  the  playground  movement,"  writes  to 
the  newly  formed  Playground  Associa- 
tion of  America  as  follows: 

The  more  the  modern  states  receive  the 
impression  of  an  intensive  intellectual  cul- 
ture and  the  more  the  hurrying,  hunting  and 
driving  of  modern  industries  and  existing 
trades  invade  the  nerves  of  the  human  race, 
the  more  we  must  seek  a  proper  counter- 
balance, that  a  harmonious  development  of 
mind  and  body  may  be  given  and  re- 
ceived  

To  this  desired  ideal  surely  the  people's 
and  children's  plays,  like  our  old  approved 


exercises,  to  which  our  two-sided  associations 
are  devoted,  can  contribute  a  large  part. 
The  children's  plays  are  the  most  appro- 
priate therefor,  to  bring  joy  and  gladness 
into  the  childish  souls  and  shape  the  edu- 
cation harmoniously.  The  people's  plays, 
however,  with  the  related  open  air  sports, 
elevate  with  their  glad,  fresh  and  happy 
life  the  popular  morals  and  preserve  in  the 
people  the  health  and  freshness  of  youth 
even  unto  old  age.    .    .    . 

I  permit  myself  most  cordially  to  invite 
you  to  send  your  representative  to  our  con- 
gress in  Strasbourg,  on  the  Gth  and  7th  of 
July.  He  will  be  very  welcome  to  us.  De- 
tailed information  concerning  this  congress 
will  be  gladly  furnished  you  by  our  business 
manager,  Hofrat  Professor  H.  Rayot,  Leip- 
zig, Lohrstrasse  3/5. 

Von  Schenckendorff  is  president  of  the 
Central-Committee  for  People's  and  Chil- 
dren's Playgrounds  for  Germany,  and 
member  of  the  Prussian  House  of  Depu- 
ties. 

Young  Men's  Last  fall  the  Associated 
charities  Jewish  Charities  of  Chica- 
in  Chicago.  gQ  foun(i  fts  funds  unequal 
to  the  demands  made  and  still  to  be 
made.  The  institutions  it  was  support- 
ing and  towards  which  it  was  contribut- 
ing were  growing  and  requiring  more 
money  to  carry  on  their  work  success- 
fully. To  get  new  subscribers  to  the 
Associated  Jewish  Charities,  to  increase 
the  amounts  of  present  subscribers,  and 
especially  to  establish  a  machine  for  sys- 
tematically soliciting  subscriptions  from 
the  various  trades  and  professions,  the 
Young  Men's  Associated  Charities  was 
organized.  A  mass  meeting  of  young 
men  was  held  October  15,  1906,  at  the 
Standard  Club,  and  the  organization  was 
perfected.  Any  Jewish  young  man  of 
Chicago,  over  nineteen  years  of  age  and 
unmarried,  is  eligible  to  membership.  At 
present  there  are  435  members.  The 
members  are  divided  into  committees, 
representing  their  particular  trade  or  pro- 
fession, and  their  business  is  to  solicit 
from  those  firms  and  employes  in  their 
line  of  work.  There  are  about  thirty-five 
subcommittees,  all  under  the  direction  of 
the  general  subscription  committee.  A 
large  amount  of  money  has  already  been 
collected.  The  dues  for  the  organization 
are  $3.00  per  year.  The  officers  are: 
Herbert  J.  Friedman,  president;  Abel 
Davis,  vice-president ;  Harry  N.  Gottlieb, 
secretary ;  Louis  E.  Asher,  treasurer. 
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London's  The  best  answer  yet  given 
Housing  to  the  advocates  of  differ- 
Probiem.  entiation  in  application  of 
sanitary  and  tenement  laws  on  the  basis 
of  rent  is  given  in  the  troubles  which  are 
now  worrying  the  public  health  committee 
of  the  London  County  Council. 

The  large  immigration  into  the  east 
end  of  London  consequent  upon  the  Rus- 
sian troubles,  has  awakened  new  interest 
in  the  housing  problem  in  England's 
capital,  but  at  the  outset  of  its  work  the 
health  committee  of  the  London  County 
Council  finds  itself  hampered  by  the  fact 
that  the  by-laws  do  not  apply  to  a  large 
number  of  houses  in  which  the  greatest 
evils  exist  as  these  by-laws  under  the 
public  health  act  of  1891  specially  exempt 
houses  let  in  lodgings,  when  the  rent  is 
over  a  certain  minimum  amount. 

This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
total  number  of  tenements  in  London  ex- 
ceeds by  many  hundred  per  cent  the  num- 
ber registered  under  the  act. 

Under  the  New  York  act  where  both  the 
expensive  apartment  and  the  most  squalid 
set  of  rooms  comes  under  the  same  legal 
qualification,  there  can  be  no  such  dis- 
crepancy between  facts  and  figures. 

A  Patent  Medicine  Law 
That  Will  Work 

E-d-warcl    T.   Hartman 

It  was  a  strange  fatuity  that  prompted 
the  Massachusetts  supporters  of  patent 
medicine  legislation  in  1906  to  provide 
in  their  bill  that  the  amount  of  alcohol 
in  such  medicines  should  be  stated  on  the 
wrapper  if  it  was  "in  excess  of  the 
amount  shown  to  be  necessary  by  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoea  or  the  Na- 
tional Formulary  as  a  solvent  or  pre- 
servative of  the  active  constituents  of  the 
drugs  contained  therein. "  The  Massa- 
chusetts Civic  League,  under  the  petition 
of  Dr.  Richard  C  Cabot,  has  introduced 
a  bill  to  remedy  the  defect  and  to  provide 
that  packages,  bottles  and  other  re- 
ceptacles which  are  labeled  under  the  na- 
tional pure  food  law  for  interstate  trade 
shall  remain  so  labeled  while  they  are 
exposed  for  sale  in  Massachusetts. 

The  petition  of  the  league  represents 
that  section  1  of  chapter  386  of  the  acts  of 


1906,  in  its  present  form  is  impossible  of 
enforcement  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
neither  the  United  States  Pharmacopoea  nor 
the  National  Formulary  contains  any  state- 
ment of  the  amount  of  alcohol  necessary  to 
dissolve  or  preserve  the  active  principles  of 
any  drugs.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to 
determine  that  any  alcohol  is  present  in  ex- 
cess of  an  amount  which  never  has  been 
stated.  Moreover,  the  active  constituent  of 
a  number  of  well-known  proprietary  medi- 
cines is  alcohol  itself,  and  neither  of  the 
works  above  mentioned  contains  such  an  ob- 
viously absurd  statement  as  to  how  much 
alcohol  is  necessary  to  keep  alcohol  in  solu- 
tion or  to  preserve  it. 

The  National  Pure  Food  Law,  now  in  force 
throughout  the  country,  requires  on  all  pro- 
prietary medicines  entering  into  interstate 
commerce,  a  statement  on  the  label  of  the 
quantity  or  proportion  of  any  alcohol,  mor- 
phine, opium,  heroin,  chloroform,  cannabis 
indica,  chloral  hydrate,  or  acetanilid,  or  any 
derivative  or  preparation  of  any  such  sub- 
stance contained  therein,  and  that,  inas- 
much as  the  packages  must  be  properly  la- 
beled on  entering  the  state,  it  is  only  fair 
ttiat  the  state  law  should  compel  the  reten- 
tion of  the  labels  when  they  are  sold  to  the 
consumer. 

To  cover  the  matter  in  a  consistent  way 
the  league  recommends  that  section  2  of 
chapter  386  of  the  acts  of  1906  be  re- 
pealed and  that  the  whole  matter  be 
covered  by  section  1,  which  is  to  read: 

Section  1.  Upon  every  package,  bot- 
tle, or  other  receptacle  holding  any 
proprietary  or  patent  medicine,  or  any 
proprietary  or  patent  food  preparation, 
which  contains  alcohol,  morphine,  co- 
deine, opium,  heroin,  chloroform,  cannabis 
indica,  chloral  hydrate,  or  acetanilid,  or  any 
derivative  or  preparation  of  any  of  said  sub- 
stances shall  be  marked  or  inscribed  a  state- 
ment on  the  label  of  the  quantity  or  pro- 
portion of  each  of  said  substances  contained 
therein;  and  the  provisions  of  section  nine- 
teen of  chapter  75  of  the  revised  laws  shall 
apply  to  the  manner  and  form  in  which  such 
statements  shall  be  marked  or  inscribed. 

There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  se- 
curing this  change,  but  if  there  is,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  fair-minded  citizens  of  the 
state  to  support  the  measure.  The  prin- 
ciple was  admitted  a  year  ago,  both  there 
and  in  the  national  law.  The  "pro- 
prietary" interests,  in  the  opposition  they 
will  naturally  raise,  are  entitled  to  no  con- 
sideration. Here  is  a  chance  to  stop  the 
dealing  of  death  and  destruction,  in  one 
other  state  at  least,  North  Dakota  hav- 
ing been  the  first  to  take  the  lead. 


Savings  Insurance  Banhs  for  Worhingmen 


Loviis    D.   Brandeis 

Mafsachusetts  Savings  Insurance   League 


Charity  workers  everywhere  will  watch 
with  deep  interest  the  movement  in 
Massachusetts  to  confer  upon  savings 
banks  authority  to  issue  life  insurance  in 
small  amounts ;  for  none  knows  so  well 
as  they  the  evils  of  child  insurance  and 
the  heavy  drain  of  the  present  system 
of  "industrial  insurance"  upon  the  scanty 
resources  of  the  poor. 

How  great  the  waste,  how  far-reaching 
the  injustice  resulting  from  this  system 
of  life  insurance  is  not  generally  realized. 
The  number  of  industrial  policies  out- 
standing in  the  United  States  on  January 
i,  1906,  was  16,872,583,  constituting 
nearly  three-fourths  of  all  level-premium 
policies  then  outstanding — and  insuring 
the  lives  of  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States.  In  the 
Eastern  states,  the  proportion  of  the 
population  so  insured  is  much  greater 
than  one-fifth.  New  York,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  8,067,308,  held  3,898,810  such 
policies ;  Massachusetts,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  3,003,680,  held  1,170,885.  In 
Rhode  Island,  seven-eighths  of  all  level- 
premium  insurance  policies  outstanding 
January  1,  1906,  were  of  this  character. 
They  numbered  249,496,  being  more  than 
one  policy  for  every  two  of  its  480,082 
inhabitants. 

Amidst  the  revelations  of  the  Arm- 
strong Committee,  the  evils  of  this,  the 
greatest  of  life  insurance  abuses,  escaped 
almost  unnoticed.  The  committee  found 
that  this  insurance  is  furnished  "at  twice 
the  normal  cost  to  those  least  able  to 
pay  for  it"  and  that  "a  large  proportion, 
if  not  the  greater  number  of  the  insur- 
ed,— receive  no  money  return  for  their 
payments ;"  and  stated  that  the  enormous 
waste  incident  to  the  present  methods 
presented  "a  serious  economic  question;" 
but  the  comtnittee  did  not  undertake  to 
solve  it. 

Massachusetts  then  undertook  to  solve 
the  problem.  The  governor,  in  his  in- 
augural address,  called  attention  to  this 
great  evil ;  and  the  recess  insurance  com- 
mittee of  its  legislature,  in  a  unanimous 
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report  recently  filed,  recommended  that 
the  savings  banks  be  authorized  to  es- 
tablish life  insurance  departments  for  the 
issue  of  policies  in  small  amounts. 

The  results  of  the  present  system  of 
industrial  insurance  establish  conclusive- 
ly that,  in  the  conduct  of  the  business,  the 
interests  of  the  insured  are  ignored.  A 
life  insurance  company  for  workingmen 
should,  as  to  each  policyholder,  be  con- 
ducted, like  a  savings  bank,  as  a  benevo- 
lent institution.  No  one  should  be  in- 
duced to  take  out  a  policy  unless  it  is 
advisable  for  him  to  do  so  in  the  inter- 
ests of  those  whom  he  wishes  to  protect 
by  it.  No  one  should  be  lured  into  be- 
coming a  policyholder.  No  one  should 
take  a  policy  unless  he  will  probably  be 
able  and  willing  to  continue  it  in  force. 
Furthermore,  economy  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  insurance  savings  is  as  es- 
sential to  satisfactory  results  as  the 
economy  on  the  part  of  the  workingmen, 
which  alone  makes  it  possible  to  pay  pre- 
miums. 

How  far  the  present  system  departs 
from  these  ideals  is  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing data,  drawn  from  Massachusetts 
official  reports : 

Premiums  In  the  fifteen  years  ending 
and  Death  December  31,  1905,  the  work- 
Benefits,  ingmen  of  Massachusetts  paid 
to  the  so-called  industrial  life  insurance 
companies  an  aggregate  of  $61,294,887  in 
premiums,  and  received  hack  in  death  bene- 
fits, endowments  or  surrender  values  an  ag- 
gregate of  only  $21,819,606.  The  insurance 
reserve  arising  from  these  premiums  still 
held  by  the  insurance  companies  does  not 
exceed   $9,838,000. 

It  thus  appears  that,  in  addition 
to  interest  on  invested  funds,  about 
fme-half  of  the  amounts  paid  by  the 
workingmen  in  premiums  has  been  ab- 
sorbed in  the  expense  of  conducting  the 
business  and  in  dividends  to  the  stock- 
holders of  the  insurance  companies. 

If  this  $61,294,887,  instead  of  being 
paid  to  the  insurance  companies,  had  been 
deposited  in  Massachusetts  savings 
banks,  and  the  depositors  had  withdrawn 
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from  the.  banks  an  amount  equal  to  the 
aggregate  of  $21,819,606  which  they  re- 
ceived from  the  insurance  companies 
during  the  fifteen  years,  the  balance  re- 
maining in  the  savings  banks  December 
31,  1905,  with  the  accumulated  interest, 
would  have  amounted  to  $49,931,548.35 
— and  this,  although  the  savings  banks 
would  have  been  obliged  to  pay  upon 
these  increased  deposits  in  taxes  to  the 
Commonwealth  more  than  four  times 
the  amount  which  was  actually  paid  by 
the  insurance  companies  on  account  of 
the  insurance. 

Not  only  has  the  regular  premium 
charge  been  double  that  charged  for  or- 
dinary level  premium  life  insurance ;  the 
disparity  has  been  even  greater  in  the 
initial  periods  of  the  industrial  policy, 
rising  as  high  as  eight  times  that  paid 
for  ordinary  insurance ;  for  a  clause 
found  in  most  policies  provides  that  if 
death  occurs  within  the  first  six  months 
after  the  date  of  the  policy,  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  face  of  the  policy  will  be 
paid,  and  if  death  occurs  within  the  sec- 
ond six  months,  payment  will  be  made  of 
only  one-half. 

And  the  extraordinary  premium  rates 
have  actually  been  in  force  in  respect  to 
a  majority  of  all  policies  written ;  since 
more  than  one-hjlf  of  the  policies  do  not 
remain  in  force  twelve  months.  In  1905, 
1,253,635  Metropolitan  and  951,704  Pru- 
dential policies  lapsed.  The  experience 
of  their  young  and  energetic  rival,  the 
Columbian  National  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, is  even  more  striking.  On  Jan- 
uary 1,  1905,  that  company  had  out- 
standing 40,397  industrial  policies.  It 
wrote,  during  the  year,  103,466.  At  the 
end  of  the  year,  it  had  outstanding  only 
63,497;  and  yet,  of  the  143,863  policy- 
holders, only  699  had  died,  while  79,677 
policies — that  is,  one  hundred  and  four- 
teen times  as  many  had  lapsed.  In  the 
eight  years  ending  December  31,  1905, 
the  terminations  of  the  industrial  poli-* 
cies  in  New  York  state  numbered  4,594,- 
306  and  only  427,635  (that  is,  less  than 
one-tenth)  were  by  death. 

In   view   of   this   appalling 

sucl'oiZs.    s,acrifice  °\  *e   savings  of 
the  poor  which  the     indus- 
trial insurance"  system  has  wrought,  the 


huge  profits  of  the  stockholders  in  the 
leading  industrial  insurance  companies 
stand  as  a  record  of  shame.  The  Pru- 
dential pays  annual  dividends  to  its  stock- 
holders equivalent  to  more  than  219  per 
cent  upon  the  capital  actually  paid  in 
According  to  the  testimony  of  its  vice- 
president,  Forrest  F.  Dryden,  a  stock- 
holder who,  on  October  13,  1875,  paid  in 
$2,200,  has  received  in  the  aggregate  a 
return  upon  his  investment  of  $329,363.- 
60,  or  about  15,000  per  cent.  The  an- 
nual dividends  of  the  Metropolitan  are 
equivalent  to  only  28  per  cent  on  the 
capital  actually  paid  in.  But  President 
Hegeman  has  testified  that  in  fifteen 
years  the  company  had  earned  and  accu- 
mulated for  its  stockholders,  in  addition, 
a  surplus  of  more  than  twenty-eight  times 
the  capital  so  paid  in. 

The  excessive  amounts  paid  in  divi- 
dends or  in  salaries  to  favored  officials  ac- 
count directly,  however,  for  only  a  small 
part  of  the  terrible  shrinkage  of  the 
workingmen's  savings.  The  main  cause 
of  waste  lies  in  the  huge  expense  of  so- 
liciting insurance,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  large  percentage  of  lapses,  and 
in  the  heavy  expenses  incident  to  a  week- 
ly collection  of  premiums  at  the  homes 
of  the  insured.  The  commission  of  the 
insurance  solicitor  is  from  ten  to  twenty 
times  the  amount  of  the  first  premium. 
The  cost  of  collecting  the  premiums  va- 
ries from  one-fifth  to  one-sixth  of  the 
amount  collected.  And  yet  commis- 
sions for  soliciting  and  collection  are  only 
a  part  of  the  expenses.  The  physician's 
fee,  the  cost  of  supervision,  of  account- 
ing and  of  advertising  must  all  be  added ; 
with  the  result  that  substantially  no  in- 
dustrial policy  "pays  its  way"  until  it  has 
been  in  force  about  three  years.  In  other 
words,  if  the  policy  lapses  before  it  has 
been  in  force  three  years,  not  only  does 
the  policyholder  lose  (except  the  tempo- 
rary protection)  all  that  he  has  paid  in, 
but  the  company  (that  is,  the  persisting 
policyholders)  bears  a  part — generally 
the  larger  part — of  the  cost  of  the  lapsed 
policy. 

Savings  banks  established  on  the  plan 
prevailing  in  New  York,  as  in  Massa- 
chusetts, are  managed  upon  principles 
and  under  conditions  upon  which  alone 
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a  satisfactory  system  of  life  insurance 
for  workingmen  can  be  established. 
These  savings  banks  have  no  stockhold- 
ers, being  operated  solely  for  the  benefit 
of  the  depositors.  They  are  managed  by 
trustees,  usually  men  of  large  business 
experience  and  high  character,  who  serve 
without  pay,  recognizing  that  the  busi- 
ness of  collecting  and  investing  the  sav- 
ings of  persons  of  small  means  is  a  quasi- 
public  trust,  which  should  be  conducted 
as  a  beneficent  and  not  as  a  money-mak- 
ing institution.  The  trustees,  the  officers 
and  the  employes  of  the  savings  banks 
have  been  trained  in  the  administration 
of  these  savings  to  the  practice  of  the 
strictest  economy.  While  the  expenses 
of  managing  the  industrial  departments 
of  the  Metropolitan,  the  Prudential  and 
the  John  Hancock  companies  have,  ex- 
cluding taxes,  exceeded  40  per  cent  of 
the  year's  premiums,  the  $662,000,000  of 
deposits  held  in  1905  in  the  189  Massa- 
chusetts savings  banks  were  managed  at 
an  expense  of  0.23  of  one  per  cent  of 
the  average  assets,  or  1.36  per  cent  of 
the  year's  deposits. 

savings  Savings  institutions  so 
industrial  managed  offer  adequate 
insurance,  means  of  providing  insur- 
ance to  the  workingman.  With  a  slight 
enlargement  of  their  powers,  these  sav- 
ings banks  can,  at  a  minimum  of  expense, 
fill  the  great  need  of  cheaper  life  insur- 
ance in  small  amounts.  The  only  proper 
elements  of  the  industrial  insurance  busi- 
ness not  common  to  the  savings  bank 
business  are  simple,  and  can  be  supplied 
at  small  expense  in  connection  with  such 
existing  savings  banks.     They  are: 

A.  Fixing  the  terms  on  which  insurance 
shall  be  given. 

B.  The  initial  medical  examination. 

C.  Verifying  the  proof  of  death. 

The  first  is  the  work  of  an  insurance 
actuary ;  and  the  present  pro  rata  cost 
of  actuarial  service  can  be  greatly  re- 
duced both  by  limiting  the  forms  of  in- 
surance policy  to  two  or  three  standard 
forms  of  policy  to  be  uniform  throughout 
the  state,  and  by  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  state  actuary,  who,  in 
connection  with  the  insurance  commis- 
sioner, shall  serve  all  the  savings  insur- 
ance banks. 


The  initial  medical  examination  and 
the  verification  of  proof  of  death,  are 
services  that  may  be  readily  performed 
for  the  savings  banks  at  no  greater  pro 
rata  expense  than  for  the  existing  in- 
surance companies.  But  a  state  medical 
director  should  act  as  adviser  and  have 
supervision  of  the  local  physicians. 

The  insurance  department  of  the  sav- 
ings bank  would,  of  course,  be  kept  en- 
tirely distinct  as  a  matter  of  accounting 
from  the  savings  department ;  but  it 
would  be  conducted  with  the  same  plant 
and  the  same  officials,  without  any  large 
increase  of  clerical  force  or  incidental 
expense,  except  such  as  would  be  re- 
quired if  the  deposits  of  the  bank  were 
increased.  On  the  other  hand,  the  in- 
surance department  of  savings  banks 
would  open  with  an  extensive  and  potent 
good-will,  and  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  for  teaching  the  value  of  life 
insurance — a  lesson  easily  learned  when  | 
insurance  is  offered  at  about  half  the 
premium  exacted  by  the  industrial  com- 
panies. With  an  insurance  clientele  com- 
posed largely  of  thrifty  savings  banks 
depositors,  the  expensive  house  to  house 
collection  of  premiums  could  be  dispens- 
ed with,  and  more  economical  payments 
of  premiums  could  probably  be  substi- 
tuted for  weekly  payments.  Indeed,  it 
is  probable  that  the  following  simple, 
convenient  and  inexpensive  method  of 
paying  premiums  would,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent be  adopted,  namely,  making  be- 
posits  in  the  savings  department  from 
time  to  time,  and  giving  when  the  policy 
is  issued,  a  standing  order  to  draw  on  the 
savings  fund  in  favor  of  the  insurance 
fund  to  meet  the  premium  payments  as 
they  accrue. 

The  safety  of  savings  banks  would,  of 
course,  be  in  no  way  imperiled  by  ex- 
tending their  functions  to  life  insurance. 
Life  insurance  rests  uoon  substantial 
certainty,  differing  in  this  respect  radi- 
cally from  fire,  accident  and  other  kinds 
of  insurance.  Since  practical  experience 
has  given  to  the  world  the  mortality 
tables  upon  which  life  insurance  premi- 
ums rest  and  the  reserves  for  future 
needs  are  calculated,  no  life  insurance 
company  has  ever  failed  which  complied 
with    the    law    governing    the    calcula- 
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tion,  maintenance  and  investment  of  the 
legal  reserve.  The  causes  of  failure  of 
life  insurance  companies  have  been  exces- 
sive expense,  unsound  investment  or  dis- 
honest management.  From  these  abuses, 
our  savings  banks  have  been  practically 
free,    and   that    freedom    affords    strong 


reason  for  utilizing  them  as  the  urgent 
need  arises  to  supply  the  kindred  service 
of  life  insurance.1 

irThe  Massachusetts  Savings-Insurance  League 
(with  headquarters  at  2  A  Park  street,  Boston), 
is  conducting  a  vigorous  campaign  to  secure  the 
passage  by  the  present  legislature  of  an  act  to 
permit  savings  banks  to  enter  upon  this  new 
and  promising  sphere  of  usefulness. 


Educating  tKe  Adult  Immigrant 

Professor  J.   Dyneley  Prince 
Columbia    University- 


It  is  perhaps  not  generally  realized 
that  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  in  1900,  13.6  per  cent  were  for- 
eign born,  and  34.3  per  cent  were  wholly 
or  partially  of  foreign  parentage.  That 
is,  there  were  in  1900,  4,904,270  persons 
of  foreign  birth  in  this  country,  of  whom 
10.2  per  cent,  were  utterly  unable  to  speak 
English,  while  of  those  already  natural- 
ized, 6.3  per  cent  were  classed  as  illit- 
erates. 

Appalling  as  such  figures  were  in  1900, 
they  by  no  means  represent  the  percent- 
age of  foreign-born  and  illiterate  persons 
who  are  entitled  to  enjoy  equal  rights 
with  Americans  to-day.  In  New  Jersey 
alone,  there  is  a  foreign  population  con- 
sisting of  more  than  431,884  such  per- 
sons, of  whom  at  least  11.6  per  cent  are 
quite  ignorant  of  English.  Furthermore, 
of  the  86,658  illiterate  people  in  New 
Jersey  in  1900,  59,307  were  of  foreign 
birth. 

These  facts  were  what  induced  Gov- 
ernor Stokes  in  1906  to  appoint,  with  the 
consent  of  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey, 
a  commission  of  inquiry,  to  investigate 
the  existing  conditions  of  the  immigrant 
in  New  Jersey  and  to  suggest  some 
means  by  which  the  foreigner  may  be 
brought  to  a  better  understanding  both 
of  the  language,  and  of  the  customs  and 
institutions  of  the  countrv  of  his  adop- 
tion. Such  an  education  of  the  alien  is 
not  merely  necessary  for  the  alien's  own 
sake.  It  is  also  absolutely  needful  for 
the  future  of  the  entire  country,  which 
is  rapidly  and  inevitably  becoming  a  mix- 
ing pot  for  the  blood  of  nearly  all  the 
races  of  the  world.  Moreover,  any  at- 
tempt to  check  permanently  this  flood  of 


immigration  would  be  futile,  as  Gover- 
nor Stokes  himself  most  ably  pointed  out 
in  a  recent  speech  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  He 
there  most  aptly  compared  this  movement 
of  nearly  all  races  towards  America,  with 
the  attraction  which  ancient  Rome  held 
for  the  barbarians  of  northern  Europe, 
who  swarmed  southward  in  practically 
irresistible  hordes,  until  they  finally  pro- 
duced a  mixed  race  which  succeeded  in 
building  up  a  new  and  vigorous  empire. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  mixed  race 
must  also  result  from  the  present  Ameri- 
can undigested  conglomeration  of  peo- 
ples. Therefore  it  is  clearly  for  us  of 
the  present  generation,  while  the  mixing 
is  going  on,  to  determine  whether  this 
new  people  is  to  be  a  self-governing 
race,  embued  with  that  high  sense  of  civic 
righteousness,  without  which  no  democ- 
racy can  exist,  or  whether  .we  are  to 
lapse  into  a  state  of  chaos  which  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  describe. 

The  United  States  is  fully  committed 
to  the  principle  of  manhood  suffrage, 
which  must,  of  course,  be  extended  to 
every  foreigner  who  wishes  to  rank  as  an 
American  citizen.  Our  only  remedy, 
then,  against  an  unintelligent  and,  there- 
fore, dangerous  alien  vote  is  the  very  dif- 
ficult one  of  education.  I  say  very  diffi- 
cult, because,  under  the  present  condi- 
tions, we  must  not  be  content  with  merely 
educating  the  children  of  our  foreign  im- 
migrants. We  must  strive  to  reach  the 
adults  themselves  as  well  as  the  youth.  It 
is  perfectly  patent  that  a  foreign  child, 
or  a  child  of  alien  parents,  who  receives 
a  wholesome  American  education  in  our 
public  schools  may  be  very  largely  set 
back  by  living  in  a  home  where  all  things 
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American  are  a  sealed  book  to  the  par- 
ents. 

The  present  legislative  commission  of 
New  Jersey,  made  up  of  Miss  Maud 
Campbell,  of  Passaic;  D.  F.  Merritt,  of 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  the  present  writer, 
has  at  its  own  expense  already  es- 
tablished four  night-schools  for  Italians 
in  the  cities  of  Passaic,  Princeton, 
Trenton  and  Burlington,  where  young 
Italian  men  are  taught  to  read 
and  speak  English  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Italian  language.  Thus 
far,  the  results  have  been  most  satisfac- 
tory and  thoroughly  justify  the  commis- 
sion in  its  recommendation  that  instruc- 
tion in  English  must  be  given  at  the  start 
in  the  native  language  of  the  learners. 
This  point  we  insist  upon  most  strongly, 
as  confusion  and  misunderstandings,  too 
common  in  schools  where  the  teachers  are 
ignorant  of  the  speech  of  the  pupils,  are 
thus  entirely  avoided.  Of  course,  great 
care  in  the  choice  of  teachers  must  be 
exercised,  as  it  is  imperative  that  the  in- 


structor must  be  well  educated,  both  in 
his  own  language  and  in  English.  The 
commission  has  also  caused  to  be  printed 
in  Italian  and  circulated  among  Italians 
in  New  Jersey  the  excellent  little  Guide 
for  Immigrants,  by  Edward  S.  Ellis. 
In  its  recent  report  to  the  governor  of 
New  Jersey,  the  commission  recommends 
chiefly  that  more  schools  of  this  charac- 
ter in  more  languages  be  founded  at  the 
public  expense  all  over  the  state  under 
the  aegis  of  the  commission  itself,  with 
a  special  secretary  to  act  as  organizer. 
After  a  recent  conference  between  the 
commission  and  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  New  Jersey,  it  was  agreed  that 
a  bill  be  drafted  which  shall  place  all 
schools  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
state  board,  which  shall  have  added  to 
its  members  a  commission  of  three  per- 
sons whose  special  care  shall  be  the  over- 
sight of  this  sort  of  school  for  adult 
aliens.  This  bill,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  legislature  of  1907  with 
favorable  results. 


THe  Newcomer  and  tKe  NigHt  ScHool 

Isaac    SpectorsKy 
HeadworKer  tKe  JewisH  Settlement,  Cincinnati,  O. 


"We  were  dumb  and  could  not  speak; 
helpless  like  babes  just  born,  and  you 
were  a  mother  unto  us.  You  reached 
out  to  us  a  helping  hand  and  guided  us 
tenderly  across  a  path  all  too  thorny. 
We  cannot  forget  you !" 

This  was  said  by  a  pupil  on  the  closing 
evening  of  the  settlement  night  school. 
With  such  expressions  of  appreciation 
it  seems  a  mere  commonplace  to  speak 
of  the  far-reaching  and  telling  import- 
ance of  the  public  night  schools  for  adult 
immigrants.  They  give  the  greatest 
possible  returns  for  the  outlay,  these 
schools.  In  the  first  place,  as  the  immi- 
grants are  prospective  citizens,  instruc- 
tion in  English  and  civics  is  an  indis- 
pensable investment  in  good  citizenship. 
Then,  besides  the  help  that  the  language 
is  to  be  to  the  immigrant  in  bread  win- 
ning, the  night  school  presents  to  him  the 
brightest,  the  noblest  side  of  his  adopted 
country.      The    struggles    of    the    new- 


comer in  his  early  adjustments  to  the 
strange  conditions,  breed  a  none  too 
friendly  attitude  toward  "Columbus's 
land."  But  the  night  school  soon  re- 
verses his  judgment.  See  what  a  great 
land  this  is !  Here  I  come,  a  poor,  lone 
stranger,  and  I  am  at  once  welcomed  by 
people  who  treat  me  with  all  courtesy,  re- 
ceive me  into  bright,  warm,  clean  rooms, 
give  me  books,  papers,  and  teach  me  the 
language  of  this  country,  tell  me  the 
story  of  this  land,  acquaint  me  with  its 
institutions.  This  is  glorious !  and  it  i« 
just  the  knowledge  I  most  need.  But 
the  spirit  of  the  whole  thing;  so  demo- 
cratic, so  free !  This  is  the  beacon  light 
that  shines  forth  to  the  immigrant  all 
through  the  dark  days. 

Then,  too,  there  in  the  night  school  the 
young  man  who  might  otherwise  drift 
into  places  of  evil  resort,  forms  ties  with 
people  who  are,  by  natural  selection,  as 
it  were,  right  acquaintances,  because  they, 
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too,  are  drawn  there  by  a  desire  for  im- 
provement. 

The  passion  which  the  immigrants 
have  for  the  night  school  may  best  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  during  the 
summer  months,  when  the  settlement 
holds  out  evening  classes  to  supplement 
the  work  of  the  public  night  schools  in 
winter,  the  rooms  are  crowded  with  men 
and  women  eager  to  learn.  It  is  a  most 
pathetic  as  well  as  inspiring  sight  to  see 
men,  greybeards  and  youths,  and  women, 
shop  girls  and  mothers,  sit  side  by  side 
sweltering  in  rooms  heated  by  gas,  on 
stifling  summer  nights,  after  a  hard  day's 
work,  poring  over  their  book  to  learn 
those  awfully  puzzling  words  which  seem 
to  follow  no  phonetic  plan.  They  listen 
open  mouthed,  with  almost  painful  at- 
tention, to  the  teacher's  account  of  the 
history  or  form  of  government  of  our 
country.  Four  nights  every  week,  from 
seven-thirty,  when  the  lingering  day  still 
invites  one  out-doors,  until  nine  o'clock, 


throughout  the  summer,  do  these  immi- 
grants attend  the  night  school  with  the 
utmost  regularity. 

As  an  Americanizing  agency  the  night 
school  has  no  substitute.  And  here  I 
would  say  that  civics  can  and  should  al- 
ways be  a  part  of  the  instruction  in 
English  to  foreigners.  They  not  only 
receive  the  lessons  in  civics  but  are  eager 
to  have  them. 

I  would  not  only  have  public  evening 
classes  in  English  and  civics  for  immi- 
grants from  November  to  June,  but  I 
would  even  provide  "summer"  or  "vaca- 
tion" evening  schools  for  them.  And  I 
would  not  only  have  evening  schools  for 
them  throughout  the  year,  but  I  would 
hold  out  to  them,  on  say  Saturday  or 
Sunday  evenings,  "free  lectures  for  the 
people"  of  a  kind  that  would  give  the 
immigrant — as  well  as  the  American 
workingman  a  share  in  the  mental  wealth 
of  humanity. 


Camp  ScKools  and  tKe  State 


Robert 
President  Pittsbvar 

The  educational  committee  of  the 
Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives 
has  before  it  a  bill  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative James  M.  Esler,  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  night  schools  for  immi- 
grants in  labor  camps,  whenever  appli- 
cation is  made  upon  the  local  school  au- 
thorities over  the  signatures  of  at  least 
twenty  persons.  The  measure  has  been 
put  before  Dr.  N.  C.  Schafer,  state  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  and  has 
met  with  his  approval.  It  would  place 
Pennsylvania  in  the  lead  of  American 
states  in  meeting  this  wide-spread  edu- 
cational need. 

More  than  that,  it  has  the  hearty  sup- 
port of  representative  citizens  of  Pitts- 
burg, for  we  have  seen  the  thing  demon- 
strated among  the  600  workmen  employ- 
ed on  the  great  filtration  plant  which  the 
municipality  of  Pittsburg  is  building  at 
Aspinwall,  six  miles  up  the  river.  A 
school  was  started  experimentally  in  one 
of  the  camp  shacks  and  run  for  five  weeks 
in  the  fall  of  1905,  through  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Mr.  De  Luca,  the  labor  contractor. 


C.  Hall 

g    StocK.  Exchange 

So  successful  was  it  that  the  construction 
company  put  up  a  special  building  for  the 
school  that  winter  and  when  work  was 
resumed  full  force  on  the  water  supply 
project  in  the  spring,  there  was  this  edu- 
cational innovation  planted  alongside  the 
dredges  and  steam  hoists  and  the  rest 
of  the  working  equipment.  The  venture 
was  due  to  the  perseverance  and  far- 
sightedness of  a  woman,  Miss  Sarah 
Wool  Moore  of  the  Society  for  Italian 
Immigrants,  who  came  here  single-hand- 
ed and  who  not  only  demonstrated  the 
practicability  of  a  camp  school  in 
Americanizing  foreign  workmen,  so  as 
to  carry  conviction  among  those  of  us 
who  have  watched  it,  but  has  given  to 
Americans  an  altogether  new  idea  of  the 
sort  of  fellows  these  workmen  are.  Our 
country  home  is  not  far  from  the  filtra- 
tion plant,  but  until  last  summer  I  had 
not  felt  it  safe  to  allow  my  family  to  use 
it  since  the  establishment  of  the  camp. 
Since  Miss  Moore's  advent  the  feeling  of 
suspicion  and  distrust  in  the  neighbor- 
hood has  entirely  vanished.     We  feel  the 
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camp  to  be  more  of  a  faithful  bodyguard 
of  men.  From  our  porch  evenings  we 
can  hear  the  tenor  voices  from  the  near- 
est shanty  with  guitar  and  mandolin  ac- 
companiment, and  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
a  company  of  them  celebrated  the  day 
after  the  manner  of  their  own  festas, 
bringing  baskets  and  flags  and  flowers. 
Pieces  of  bunting  were  stretched  from 
tree  to  tree  and  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  hung  up  on  the  trunks, 
Forest-of-Arden-wise. 

Equally  cordial  have  been  the  relations 
provoked  with  the  people  of  Aspinwall 
and  many  are  the  volunteer  teachers  who, 
through  Miss  Moore,  have  offered  their 
services  for  this  work. 

We  are  glad  to  get  the  work  strength 
of  these  foreign  laborers.  But  for  the 
most  part  we  have  been  altogether  too 
willing  to  leave  them  to  shift  for  them- 
selves— to  meet  them  only  through  the 
saloon-keeper  or  the  fake  exploiter.  The 
experiment  at  Aspinwall  has  taught  us 
that  in  the  interests  of  law  and  order,  in 
the  interests  of  better  workmanship  at 
shovel  and  dredge — even  if  we  are  too 
selfish  to  disregard  the  philanthropic 
claim  upon  us  of  these  eager  newcomers, 
for  knowledge  of  our  laws  and  language 
and  ideals — it  pays  to  run  such  camp 
schools.  Pennsylvania  is  a  great  indus- 
trial state.  There  are  thousands  of  am- 
bitious young  men  in  its  labor  and  min- 
ing camps  whose  lives  could  be  doubled 
in  value  to  this  state  and  to  themselves 
if  they  could  be  given  the  opportunity 
which  such  a  camp  school  represents. 
The  school  brought  home  to  us  how  these 
men  are  condemned  to  isolation  and  man- 
ual toil  exclusively,  with  neither  books 
nor  companionship.  Non-English  speak- 
ing laborers  in  the  cities  and  towns  need 
this  special  instruction  as  much  as  if 
they  were  in  camp. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  this  camp  school 
has  met  with  the  endorsement  of  edu- 
cators— county  and  city  and  state  super- 
intendents of  schools.  It  has  won  the 
volunteer  co-ODeration  of  Americans  liv- 
ing in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  support 
of  business  and  professional  men  in  Pitts- 
burg.    There  is  another  jury  which  has 


rendered  an  even  more  emphatic  verdict. 
When  Miss  Moore  ended  her  five  weeks' 
experiment  a  year  ago,  she  left  a  slip  of 
paper  on  the  wall,  stating  that  those  who 
wished  the  school  re-opened  in  the  spring 
should  sign  their  names.  Sheets  of  paper 
had  to  be  pasted  and  repasted  under  that 
first  slip  to  hold  the  128  names  which 
were  quickly  signed  to  it,  and  this  was 
after  Miss  Moore  had  left. 

At  the  present  time  petitions  are  being 
circulated  by  Italians,  among  other  labor 
camps,  appealing  to  the  local  Boards  of 
Education.  In  Sharpsburgh  102  names 
were  gathered  in  six  hours;  in  the  hill 
district  of  Pittsburg  seventy-four  be- 
tween six  and  eight  o'clock  of  three  even- 
ings; at  Mount  Washington  twenty- four 
names  in  one  evening;  in  a  mining  camp 
twenty-six  names  in  two  hours.  The  pe- 
titions read  as  follows : 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Education. 

We,  the  undersigned,  Italian  laborers,  re- 
siding in  the  town  of appeal  to   your 

honorable  board  asking  that  you  will  open 
and  maintain  an  evening  school  in  this 
neighborhood  for  our  use,  because,  on  ac- 
count of  our  daily  work,  we  are  not  other- 
wise able  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
American  language  or  to  prepare  ourselves 
for   citizenship. 

With  full  confidence  in  your  willingness 
to  thus  aid  us,  and  thanking  you  in  advance* 
we  are, 

Such  petitions  are  circulated  in 
Slovak,  Hungarian,  Croatian,  Bohemian, 
Polish,  Lithuanian,  Magyar,  French,  Ger- 
man, Roumanian  and  Ruthenian,  as  well 
as  Italian.  They  will  accomplish  three 
objects — (1)  demonstrate  the  demand 
for  schools  among  immigrants;  (2) 
create  that  demand  and  prepare  them 
to  welcome  the  schools;  (3)  help  to 
convey  some  idea  as  to  a  proper  appro- 
priation for  two  years. 

The  petitions  are  being  forwarded  to 
Harrisburg  in  the  movement  to  secure 
legislation.  The  original  draft  of  the 
bill  has  been  considered  by  the  Edu- 
cational Committee  with  some  favor 
and  advices  are  to  the  effect  that 
its  scope  will  be  broadened  and  an  ap- 
propriation of  $100,000  recommended,  on 
the  supposition  that  200  schools  will  be 
needed. 


Near  Recollections 

Notes  on    Camp  School,   No.    1 

Aspinwall,   Penn. 

Sarah  AV.   Moore 


Sixteen  months  is  not  so  far  to  think  back, 
if  there  comes  a  quiet  time  to  do  it;  if  not, 
the  early  impressions  will  be  effaced  by 
others. 

My  first  visit  to  camp  was  with  Mr.  V. 
De  Luca,  the  reigning  monarch  of  that  ter- 
ritory, and  his  genial  manner  seemed  to 
inspire  reciprocity  from  all  sides.  "We  visited 
the  store,  we  picked  out  the  vacant  shanty, 
one  compartment  of  which  was  to  be  trans- 
formed into  a  school-room  and  the  camp- 
carpenter  was  instructed  to  fit  it  up.  The 
carpenter  knew  exactly  what  he  wanted  to 
do  and  carried  out  his  own  ideas  of  shelf- 
like school-forms  and  the  master's  table  con- 
structed like  a  church  altar  with  piano-stool 
seat  behind  it.  There  was  one  window 
30"  x  22"  and  there  was  one  door — what 
more  was  needed  for  our  night  school?  This 
room  was  lighted  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
merely  by  the  lanterns  brought  by  the  men. 


Fourth    of    July    Picknickers. 

Monday,  September  11,  1905,  was  a  rainy 
day;  the  camp  was  deep  in  mud.  The 
Maestra  arrived  before  dark,  being  guided 
in  by  a  man,  yoke  on  shoulders,  carrying 
pails  of  water.  In  the  shanty-store — hub  of 
the  camp-wheel — lanterns  were  lighted  and 
our  procession  set  forth  for  the  school- 
shanty  at  the  extreme  north  western  corner 
of  the  camp;  we  were  led  by  the  carpenter, 
hammer  in  hand,  for  the  door,  like  many 
others,  was  temporarily  nailed  up,  having 
no  fastening.     The  room  quickly  filled;   fif- 
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teen  books  were  soon  sold  and  twenty-one 
men  enrolled. 

At  nine  o'clock  school  closed  and  the  men, 
again  in  procession,  conducted  the  Maestra 
to  the  edge  of  camp. '  As  they  chattered  and 
splashed  through  the  mud  I  was  touched  lO 
hear  in  their  talk  more  than  once  the  word 
"Carina."  A  special  escort  of  three  with 
lanterns  lighted  the  way  to  Aspinwall. 

It  was  a  good  beginning  and  we  were  all 
very  happy. 

Then  followed  five  weeks  of  school.  There 
was  much  confusion,  much  experiment,  some- 
times volunteer-helpers,  sometimes  none; 
but  the  men,  needing  as  they  did  so  much 
individual  attention,  waited  patiently  their 
turn,  made  faithful  attempts  to  imitate  copy 
on  loose  sheets  of  paper  laid  upon  the  rough 
board  strips  which  answered  for  desks,  to 
see  by  the  dim  light  of  lanterns  and  a 
few  lamps,  to  read  and  speak  the  difficult 
articulation  of  what  they  called  "the  Ameri- 
can language." 

TWO    FESTAS 


A    FAMILY     IN    CAMP 


In  that  short  "term"  of  five  weeks  we  cele- 
brated two  great  festas  of  which  first  Gari- 
baldi and  then  Columbus  were  the  heroes. 
At  the  festa  of  September  20, — date  of  the 
achieved  unity  of  Italy,  our  black-board  was 
wreathed  with  garlands  and  under  the  head- 
ing "Viva  1'  Italia  ed  America,"  the  names 
and  dates  of  great  Italians  and  Americans 
were  placed  upon  it,  from  Virgil  and  Dante 


SUNDAY      HOME-LETTERS. 


and  Raphael  to  Lincoln  and  Verdi  and  Mar- 
coni. Every  man  who  could  write  made  a 
copy  of  these  names. 

This  list  was  read  and  approved;  then  one 
man  stepped  forth  ana  inserted  among  the 
great  Italians  of  the  Garibaldi  era  the  name 
of  Pio  Nono, — a  correction  which  was  adopt- 
ed. The  festa  was  very  jolly.  We  had  a 
magic  lantern  show;  and  of  our  two  bou- 
quets of  red,  white  and  green,  one  was 
awarded  to  Pelligrino,  who  danced  as 
"consort"  the  tarentella  with  Giacomo 
D'Angelo,  the  other  was  divided  between 
our  three  musicians,  while,  "Mike"  De  Luca 
won  a  button  hole  bouquet  for  singing  the 
Garibaldi  hymn. 

The  Columbus  festa,  October  12,  we  cele- 
brated in  a  public  hall  at  Aspinwall,  where 
a  stereopticon  entertainment  was  given. 
Kindly  addresses  were  spoken,  refreshments 
were  served,  and  the  little  squad  of  camp 
school  pupils,  rather  timid  and  shrinking 
at  first,  were  the  guests  of  the  Americans. 

Our  experiment  seemed  to  have  justified 
itself;  the  school  was  wanted  as  well  as 
needed — that  was  a  point  proved  by  the  five 
weeks'  trial  and  further  proof  followed  later 
in  the  form  of  a  petition  signed  by  128 
men  begging  to  have  the  school  resumed. 

At  the  end  of  February,  1906,  this  was 
done;  then  first  the  pupils  began  to  stand 
out  individually. 

A    CAMP    ARISTOTLE 

Aristotle  Guerriere  (Warrior;,  sprang 
into  prominence  by  a  series  of  letters  to 
the  "illustrious  lady-teacher"  which  closely 
followed  the  close  of  school  and  expressed 
his  longings  and  dashed  hopes.  "Fatal  des- 
tiny!" he  says,  "just  as  I  had  decided  to 
ask  of  you  some  moral  informations  you 
went  away.     I   cannot  enlarge;    an  internal 
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pain  hinders  me  from  continuing.  The  fa- 
igue  of  the  shovel  oppresses  me  and  prevents 
my  going  on.  Asking  pardon  for  the  con- 
tinual disturbing  I  salute  you  with  esteem." 
Aristotle  is  a  versatile,  quick  witted  fragile- 
ly  built  fellow  of  twenty-six,  with  hollow 
voice  and  pale  face,  a  coal-heaver  at  the 
first  and,  since  the  first,  many  another  thing 
experimentally,  for  his  ambition  and  only  in- 
terest are  "commerce."  For  commerce  he 
would  like  to  prepare  himself.  He  reads 
everything  within  reach,  Italian  or  English, 
never  letting  go  of  a  fresh  book  or  paper 
that  may  come  to  camp  for  another  until 
he  has  devoured  it.  As  a  boy  he  was  sent 
by  his  mother  to  school  in  Rome,  his  native 
city.  The  camp  school  has  been  much  to 
him  and  he  has  often  acted  as  helper.  He 
is  a  very  loveable  fellow  but  sometimes  they 
call  him  "the  mad  Aristotle,"  for  he  does 
wild,  irresponsible  things  and  seems  rather 
to  like  this  characterization. 

Here  is  a  passage  from  his  biography, 
written   first    in    Italian   and    translated   by 

himself:  "I  was  18  years  old.     I  knew  a 

girl  named  Virginia.  We  loved  very  much. 
She  was  glad  like  me  go  walk  after  quit  time. 
We  was  very  happy.  Got  work  in  same  place 
from  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  7  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  Never  spoken  with  Vir- 
ginia bat;  but  every  time  good.  Two  years 
were  when  she  deads;  so  at  17  years  old. 
I  could  not  work  any  more.  Whethever  I 
was  going  her  picture  was  at  my  eyes.  I 
could  not  do  nothing  wright.  One  day  while 
I  was  run  to  take  walk  near  to  church  yard 
remembering  the  my  loving,  I  said:  It  is 
better  go  away  from  this  bat  place.  I'll  go- 
ing to  another  country  to  find  something 
for  me  good.  Yes,  I  was  wright  away  to 
my  house  and  oping  the  cassette  goting  out 
250  dollars,  I  have  been  away.  On  the  place 
of  money  I  lie  down  a  piece  of  paper,  so 
written:  My  dear  Mother  I  cant  stay  here. 
I  am  sorry  to  live  alone;  dont  cry.  I'll  go 
to  some  place  else.  Good  by.  from  railroad 
station  I  have  going  to  Havre  (francia) ; 
from  here  I  have  been  to  Montreal  Canada; 

"The  rest  tomorrow " 

ARISTOTLE  AND  THE   GOSPEL 

When  our  Roman  Catholic  Gospels  came, 
one  Friday  in  May,  there  was  great  interest. 
Aristotle  took  possession  of  a  copy  and  by 
Monday  night  had  read  it  through,  432 
pages.  A  daily  feature  in  school  has  since 
been  translation  from  these  Gospels,  edited 
in  Rome  by  the  Pia  Societa  di  San 
Girolamo.  Our  pupils  belong  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  and  the  school  is  supplied 
with  these  books.  Often  very  striking  and 
delightful  is  the  familiar  thought  in  the 
unwonted  English  dress  our  pupils  give  it. 
Aristotle's  version  of  "The  lost  sheep"  "And 
he  proposes  to  them  this  parable.  Who  be- 
tween you  having  one  hundred  sheep  lost 
one  of  these,  he  don't  leave  the  other  ninety- 
nine  in  the  dessert  and  dont  goes  to  find 
the  lost  until   he   finds   it?     Finds  it,   lays 


it  upon  his  shoulder  gaily  and  coming  at 
home  he  calls  his  friends  and  neighbors  say- 
ing them:  Rejoice  with  me.  I  have  find 
my  lost  lamb.  Lo  I  tell  you  shall  be  joy  in 
heaven  for  a  sinner  repentet  than  not  for 
ninety-nine  justs  who  need  not  of  penitence." 
*     *     * 

October  18  was  the  birthday  of  one  of  our 
volunteer  helpers  of  whom  the  boys  are 
very  fond.  This  tribute  was  prepared  to 
reach  her  with  flowers: 

"To  Miss  W  —  birthday  October  18,  1906, 
with  few  flowers  our  omens  we  level.  To 
receive  them  with  pleasure  we  pray.  Aris- 
totle and  Ignatius." 


IGNATIUS   AND   SAMMY 

The  boy  Ignatius,  twenty-two  now,  is  a 
character,  and  a  genius  in  his  ability  to  ex- 
press remembered  objects  by  line  and  in 
color.  He  paints  his  memories  of  Italian 
villas.  We  find  life  like  ducks  and  horses, 
steam  ships  and  locomotives  on  the  black- 
board and  in  his  exercise  book. 

He  it  was  who  drove  the  corner  stakes 
for  our  new  building  into  which  we  moved 
June  2,  1906.  He  is  all  bone  and  brawn,  has 
a  good  brain  and  a  good  voice  as  well.  With 
a  dollar  in  his  pocket  to  buy  a  Christmas 
tree,  he  goes  into  the  forest,  hews  one  down 
and  puts  the  dollar  into  decorations.  No 
wonder,  he  became  a  member  of  "La  Buona 
Vita"  (The  Good  Life  Society)  and  prom- 
ised, for  a  certain  limited  time,  to  eschew 
beer  and  spirits  of  all  kinds.  But  the 
time  pledged  ran  out  ana  one  day  Ignatius 
disappeared  and  was  gone  a  month.  No  one 
would  directly  answer  our  inquiries.  It  was 
hinted  that  he  had  eloped  with  his  sweet- 
heart but  that  he  would  come  back. 

One  day,  just  before  Christmas,  he  re- 
appeared, very  smiling  ana  glad  to  be  in 
school  again.  It  turned  out  that  he  tad 
been  on  a  drunk,  was  arrested  in  Pittsburg 
and  sent  to  the  work  house. 
*     *     * 

Sammy  Parry  is  our  tall  slender,  dark-eyed 
boy,  now  eighteen,  with  finely  cut  features 
and  the  manners  of  a  Chesterfield,  warm 
heart,  quick  appreciation;  his  name  is  An- 
glicized according  to  methods  of  his  own 
from  Saviro  Perri. 

Here  is  a  recent  letter  from  Sammy: 

Freedom,  Pa.,  January  8,  1907. 
My  Dear  Teacher: 

I  have  received  your  very  welcome  letter 
and  I  am  very  glad  that  yours  were  all  well. 
So  we  are.  .  .  .  We  the  Freedom  people 
we  are  very  glad  that  yours  go  stard  the 
school  again  next  spring.  .  .  .  Dear 
teacher  I  am  very  sorry  that  you  sent  a 
stamp  at  me;  do  you  think  I  have  not 
money  for  a  stamp;  you  must  not  do  that. 
...  I  certainly  you  scholar. 
Sincerely, 

Sammy  Parbt. 

Though  not  much  of  a  student,  a  thirst 
for   learning   consumes    Sammy.     When   he 
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heard  that  school  was  to  be  re-opened,  he 
was  in  Allegheny  earning  $3.00  per  day.  He 
shortly  left  that  job  to  come  back  to  the 
Filtration  Plant  where  he  was  satisfied  to 
earn  $1.50  because,  as  he  frequently  said 
"I  don't  come  here  for  money  I  come  for 
school."  It  was  not  long  before  he  was 
earning  $2.00  as  assistant  on  a  dinkey  en- 
gine. 

*     *     * 

One  of  Sammy's  Scripture  translations, 
uncorrected: 

"The  Sabeth  is  made  for  the  men  and  not 
the  men  for  the  Sabeth,  therefore  the  son 
of  the  man  is  boss  also  of  the  Sabeth." 

THE    SCHOOL  AND   A  SCHOLAR 

Louis  Jacobelli,  aged  25,  is  our  "old  .re- 
liable"; the  patient  plodder,  the  excellent  in- 
telligence, the  mind  worKing  with  constant 
results,  never  absent  unless  sick  or  on  a 
special  job,  of  whose  work  and  progress  we 
are  proud.  Louis  says  he  thinks  about  school 
all  day.  Here  is  his  composition  on  the 
new  school  building: 

"This  beautiful  school  building  is  not  afar 
ago  that  has  built.  It  is  large  enough  and 
of  beauty  countenance.  There  are  two  doors, 
six  windows  and  a  belfry  with  bell  on.    The 
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scholars  into  school  are  divided  in  several 
classes;  I  belong  to  senior  class.  There  are 
writting  tables  and  benches,  books  and  writ- 
ting  books,  pencils,  maps  of  United  States 
and  all  important  things. 

"This  school  was  inaugurated  expecially 
for  we  Italian  laborers  where  we  study  En- 
glish language.  Hoping  to  get  good  advan- 
tage in  it.  The  program  of  my  class  is: 
translation  from  the  Gospel,  English-Italian 
Language  book's  translation,  spelling  lessons 
from  the  spelling  book,  reading  from  the 
Young  Citizen  book,  English  Grammar  and 
Arithmetic." 

*     *     * 

At  Christmas  time  he  wrote  from  mem- 
ory the  story  of  the  nativity — how  was  "born 
the  save  man  of  the  World  in  che  town  of 
David,"  and  how  they  heared  "a  great  r.oise 
of  the  Angels  that  were  singing  a  noble 
song  which  is  Joy  to  the  world  and  peace 
to  men  on  earth  of  good  will." 

CAMP  TRAGEDIES 

Members  of  the  school  witnessed  a  fatal 
accident  which  they  say  was  the  fault  of  a 
half-drunken  engineer.  A  man  named  Spag- 
nuolo  was  ordered  to  pick  up  something  at 
a  spot  just  under  a  suspended  steam-shovel. 
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He  at  first  refused  to  go,  but  the  alternative 
was  put:  "Go  or  lose  your  job."  Just  as  the 
man  reached  the  spot,  steam  was  turned  on, 
the  shovel  dropped  and  Spagnuolo's  back 
was  broken.  So  number  5G0,  having  a  wife 
and  six  children  in  Italy,  passed.  He  Lad 
been  in  this  country  only  three  months.  For 
such  afflicted  families  there  seems  to  be  no 
redress;  no  employers'  liability  law  enables 
them  to  get  damages  from  the  City  of  Pitts- 
burg. 

*     *     * 

We  have  pupils  simultaneously  in  jail  and 
in  the  work-house.  Enrico  Malozzi,  a  sixteen 
year  old  boy,  began  his  studies  in  the  Pitts- 
burg jail  where  he  was  confined  a  couple 
of  months  for  assault  and  battery,  his  op- 
ponent Ludovico  Collochi  being  meantime  in 
the  work-house.  We  were  allowed  to  visit 
Malozzi  and  to  give  him  through  the  bars 
a  lead-pencil  and  copy-book  which,  without 
knowing  the  name  or  meaning  of  one  word 
or  letter  and  without  being  helped  to  form 
the  letters,  he  filled  with  most  excellent 
work. 

TOO  MUCH  BEER  AND  A  SONG 

His  trouble,  as  related  by  Aristotle,  all 
came  from  too  much  beer  and  a  song.  Aris- 
totle begins  his  story  of  the  shooting  in  his 
usual  florid  style: 

"It  was  a  fine  day  month  of  March  and 
while  some  were  playing  with  cards  or  with 
something  else  in  camp,  some  were  at  home 
drinking  beer.  One  glass  after  one  was 
drink  and  all  was  glad.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  scene  is  changed.  Ludovico  Collochi 
(aged  20)  and  Rocco  Finaterri  (aged  40) 
have  started  to  sing  a  song.  The  song  was 
good  and  Collochi  sang  it  good,  but  Rocco 
Finaterri  could  not  understand  and  quarrels 
with  Collochi.  Collochi,  who  is  very  young 
yet  and  can  do  anything  quickly,  went  out 
from  shanty  to  get  away  from  Finaterri  fear- 
ing Finaterri  would  strike  him.  Finaterri 
did  not  go  out  but  remained  in  shanty, 
but  Enrico  Malozzi  his  nephew  went  out  for 
him  and  pulling  out  his  revolver  brandished 
it  at  Collochi  who  struck  him  with  a  stove- 
pin.  He  could  not  understand  about  using 
of  the  revolver,  and  jusu  to  make  Collochi 
afraid  he  shot  the  pistol  but  shot  it  behind 
him. 

Trani  Agostino,  who  is  in  San  Francisco 
hospital  now,  was  behind  Malozzi  just  to 
take  revolver  out  from  his  hand  but  the 
ball  hits  him  in  the  leg. 

The  song  that  Collochi  sang  is  this: 
"Tu  sei  poeta  ma  non  sai  Cantare 
"Hai  denaro  e  non  sai  te  ne  fare. 
You  are  a  poet  but  do  not  know  how  to  sing 
You  have  money  but  do  not  know  what  to 

do  with  it. 

Malozzi  was  let  off  on  account  of  his  youth, 
penitence  and  promises  and  Collochi  got  out 
of  the  wor]'-house,  both  appearing  in  school 
about  the  same  time  but  we  have  lost  sight 
of  them. 


FABIO   THi:   ROMAN 

Fabio,  the  Roman,  is  devoted  to  the  school 
but  has  a  curious  theory  that  he  can  jump 
into  the  speech  of  America  by  disaaining 
and  ignoring  the  Italian  language.  He  is 
very  unwilling  to  translate;  the  slow  process 
of  building  up  his  vocabulary  word  by  word 
does  not  appeal  to  him;  and  he  clings  to  a 
curious  name  which,  on  his  arrival  at  New 
l^ork,  an  interpreter  told  him  was  the  literal 
English  for  his  own.  His  own  is  Fabio  Cas- 
sino;  the  name  he  chooses  to  go  by  is  Phebe 
Hasing.  Nothing  can  be  said  to  affect  his 
confidence  in  this  misbegotten  name.  Fabio 
has  a  tremendous  voice  and  quite  a  reper- 
toire. In  his  lighter  hours,  namely  after 
school  or  when  we  have  guests,  he  is  fond 
of  singing,  with  elaborate  gesticulation, 
snatches  of  opera;  and  of  reciting.  He,  I 
suppose,  must  be  quite  witty  for  he  brings 
down  the  house.  At  other  times  he  sits 
apart  in  gloom.  He  was  our  Santa  Claus 
and  performed  that  masquerade  most  suc- 
cessfully. Then  there  is  Frank  Reda,  a 
bright  17  year  old  boy,  standing  second 
only  to  Louis  in  the  senior  class.  What 
would  he  not  be  capable  of,  if  only  he 
could  have  his  time!  But  he  is  perpetually 
counting  bags  of  concrete  and  often  absent 
from  school  on  account  of  necessary  over- 
time work,  both  week  days  and  Sunday.  He 
and  his  father  have  built  a  little  cabin  close 
by  the  school-house.  It  is  marked  "The 
Reda-Residence."  These  workers  are  sup- 
porting themselves  and,  in  much  greater 
comfort,  no  doubt,  the  family  in  Italy. 
Frank  has  written  some  very  good  compo- 
sitions and  easily  commits  poetry  to  memory. 

A  VENETIAN-.    A   BARER 

Generoso,  the  baker,  like  Fabio,  wants  to 
know  English,  but  he  will  not  study  it.  He  is 
very  quick  at  figures,  wants  a  great  deal  of 
attention  and  sulks  when  left  to  work  by 
himself.  He  is  an  incessant  talker  and  is 
indifferent  as  to  whether  he  is  or  is  not 
understood  by  his  auditory.  Talking  is  the 
necessity  and  he  is  apt  to  continue  his  ob- 
servations, alta  voce,  in  the  face  of  speak- 
ers we  may  have  and  during  our  closing  ex- 
ercise, which  consists  of  a  repetition  in  uni- 
son of  "Our  Father,"  first  in  Italian  and 
then  in  English.  Mrs.  M.  D.  Streiff,  the  ca- 
pable principal  now  in  charge  whose  work 
in  the  school  dates  from  June  4,  has  fin- 
ally subdued  him  and  also  dissuaded  him 
from  the  habit  of  carrying  a  pistol. 

Generoso  is  from  the  Venetian  country, 
has  a  young  family  there  and  has  very  pro- 
nounced opinions  about  Italian  politics  being 
against  the  Blacks  and  all  priests. 

CITIZENSHIP 

We  hear  very  little  discussion  of  these 
matters.  Generally  the  men  seem  to  love 
Italy  without  taking  much  interest  in  par- 
ties or  policies.     We  have  sounded  them  on 
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their  views  of  American  citizenship  and 
that  is  a  subject  they  are  glad  to  learn 
about.  When  school  was  re-opened,  ten  men 
were  present  and  I  asked  how  many  wished 
to  become  American  citizens.  Every  hand 
went  up.  Then  I  asked  them  to  give  their 
reasons  for  desiring  citizenship  and  each 
one  made  some  answer: 

"Because  I  mean  to  live  here." 
"I  want  to  take  part  in  public  affairs." 
"I  want  to  make  friends  of  good  men." 
"I  can  go  to  Italy  and  return  without  be- 
ing stopped  at  Ellis  Island." 
"I  get  a  better  job." 
Written  answers  the  next  night: 
"I  will  not  live  in  this  country  like  strang- 
er, but  I  want  stay  here  just  the  same  of 
American  people." 

"I  want  honor  the  laws  because  I  love  it." 
Among  written  conceptions  of  the  duties 
of  citizenship  were  these: 

"To  love  the  people  like  themselves  and 
never  oppress  them." 

"To    do    nothing    to    dishonor    the    good 
name  of  United  States." 
*     *     * 

Frank  Reda  presented  the  following  rules 
of  conduct: 

1.  "To    learn    the    American    Constitution 
thoroughly  and  abide  by  it. 

2.  "To  vote  at  all  elections,  both  local  and 
national,  provided  you  comply  with  all  the 


election  laws  in  whichever  state  you  may 
reside. 

3.  "To  read  the  different  newspapers  which 
contain  both  the  local  and  foreign  news  con- 
cerning the  good  and  welfare  of  the  United 
States  so  as  to  be  able  to  converse  with  all 
persons  whom  you  may  come  in  contact  with 
regarding  any  important  questions  which 
may  arise  in  time  of  peace  or  war  in  which 
the  United  States  should  be  involved  in. 

This  answer  was  staggering  from  a  boy 
of  sixteen,  and  I  have  often  wondered  what 
person   or  what  book  helped   him  out. 

*  *     * 

CAMP  FOLLOWERS 

There  are  picturesque  characters  in  camp 
who  drift  in  and  out  of  school.  For  a  while 
we  were  regularly  serenaded  by  a  pfifferiere 
from  the  Abruzzi,  hugging  his  huge  bag- 
pipes and  wailing  fifteen  minutes  it  seemed 
without  taking  a  breath.  The  first  music  he 
says  our  Lord  ever  heard  was  the  droning 
of  the  bag-pipes  and  so  they  are  always  play- 
ed at  Christmas  time.  Once  in  a  while  a 
woman  with  a  little  child  in  her  arms  or 
by  her  side  slips  in  and  tries  to  form  the 
letters  of  her  name  but  there  is  never  any 
success. 

*  *     * 

One  evening  a  tall  strapping  fel- 
low  with   light  hair,  blue  eyes   and  sunny 
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smile  came  striding  into  the  school  house 
and  announced  himself  as  Patrick  Ortol.  He 
spoke  pretty  good  though  broken  English, 
but  he  could  not  write  English,  and  he  went 
to  work  with  a  push  and  determination  that 
seemed,  like  his  name,  more  Irish  than 
Italian.  He  soon  became  the  life  of  the 
school;  such  gay  spirits,  such  undaunted 
faith  in  himself,  he  could  do  anything,  and 
he  did  work  well.  But  his  forte  is  not  so 
much  in  the  line  of  books,  though  he  has  a 
very  good  mind,  as  in  practical  affairs.  A 
boy  of  eighteen  he  seems  to  inspire  confi- 
dence in  his  employers  and  finds  a  place 
when  others  seek  in  vain.  He  earns  good 
wages  and  has  sent  $180.00  to  his  mother  as 
a  present  and  not  because  she  needs  it  for 
the  family  is  in  good  circumstances.  He 
says  he  will  die  if  he  cannot  see  his  mother 
before  long.  But  then  he  wants  also  to  see 
the  world  and  the  West,  where,  in  far  Ore- 
gon, an  uncle  who  owns  much  property  and 
a  saloon,  urges  him  to  come  and  get  rich 
as  a  bartender.  Because  he  has  no  bad 
habits,  does  not  smoke  or  touch  drink,  he 
thinks  it  would  be  safe  to  do  this.  His  real 
name  is  Pasquale,  not  Patrick,  and  by  re- 
quest  we  now   call   him  "William   P." 

Though  very  fierce  sometimes  in  his  talk 
about  "breaking  such  a  devil's  face,"  his  is 
a  kind  heart.  In  his  good  clothes  he  is 
quite  a  swell,  and  enjoys  the  friendliness 
of  the  young  Aspinwall  Americans. 

One  of  William's  scripture  translations 
was  "Blessed  are  the  milds  for  they  shall 
possess  the  land." 
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THE    WATER-BOYS 

Our  water-boys  are  about  twelve  in  num- 
ber, and  how  fond  we  are  of  the  little  fel- 
lows. 

The  brainiest,  the  pluckiest  and  one  of  the 
smallest  is  Alessandro  Burzesi.  He  is  not 
afraid  of  anything;  not  afraid  of  work 
trudging  under  his  yoke  which  enables  him 
to  carry  two  pails  of  water  at  once  over 
the  half-mile  between  the  well  in  camp  and 
the  thirsty  toilers  at  the  plant;  he  is  not 
afraid  of  lessons,  he  masters  them  as  well 
as  the  best;  he  sings  like  an  angel  though 
his  voice  is  changing,  and  he  is  not  afraid 
to  stand  with  his  little  comrade  Sebastiano 
Rusciti,  as  last  night,  before  an  audience 
of  500  and  sing  without  accompaniment  and 
starting  the  tune  himself  "Jesus  Saviour 
Pilot  Me"  or,  his  favorite,  "Joy  to  the 
World." 

The  fathers  of  these  boys  are  men  skilled 
only  with  the  shovel  and  during  winter 
months  the  shovel  is  idle.  Pay  ($1.50  per 
day)  has  stopped  as  well  as  work,  and  at 
best,  pay  did  not  more  than  keep  the  two 
fathers  and  their  respective  families  now 
divided  between  Italy  and  America.  So  the 
alternative  now,  in  these  days  of  enforced 
idleness,  is  either  to  open  a  credit  at  the 
shanty  store  till  spring  work  comes  (and 
debt  is  a  horror  as  it  should  be)  or,  sacrifice 
the  little  sons,  and  put  the  weight  of  family- 
support  on  their  young  shoulders.  So  little 
Alessandro  and  Sebastiano,  each  thirteen, 
have  taken  a  two  miles  walk  to  the  nearest 
glass  factory,  and  worked  there  from  7  a.  m. 
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to  5  p.  m.  moving  the  hot  bottles  with  long 
tongs.  Alternate  weeks  they  have  worked 
from  5  p.  m.  to  2  a.  m.  at  sixty  cents  per 
day.  How  pale  and  peaked  the  little  fellows 
grew! 

Now  they  have  an  easier  and  a  nearer 
job  in  a  bowling  alley  where  they  set  up 
nine  pins  or  lift,  when  the  game  is  on,  at 
intervals  of  fifty  seconds,  a  ball  that  weighs 
fifteen  pounds  from  the  floor  to  the  frame. 
The  work-day  is  from  11  a.  m.  to  12  p.  m., 
and  the  pay  fifty  cents. 

Nearly  all  the  water-boys,  now  scattered 
and  in  different  factories,  have  the  same 
story  of  misery,  stunted  growth  and  no 
schooling. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  Alessandro,  written 
one  night  in  school: 

"Dear  Teacher. —  .  .  .  Which  Bible 
story  do  you  like  best?  I  like  the  story 
which  tells  of  the  angels  singing  the  song 
Joy  to  the  Woorld.  I  like  very  best  Joy  to 
the  Woorld.  I  beg  your  pardon  if  you  find 
any  mestakes. 

"Very  respectfully,  your  pupil, 

"Alessandro  Burzesi." 
*     *     * 

A  very  dapper  little  man  is  Hannibal 
Twenty-miles  (Venti-Miglia),  our  mandolin 
player.  His  has  a  talent  in  the  musical  line 
but  English  comes  very  hard.  He  can  learn 
a  good  lesson  and  he  can  pretend  to  under- 
stand what  you  say,  but  soon  betrays  his 
ignorance. 

"Did  you  like  Miss  C.  last  night  Hanni- 
bal?" A  beaming  smile  does  not  prepare 
you  for  "No-o."  He  would  never  have  said 
"No"  if  he  had  understood.  Though  making 
slow  progress  he  values  his  opportunity  and 
one  night  surprised  us  with  this  tribute: 

"Our  thanks  to  the  teachers  of  the  school. 

"For  a  long  time  my  heart  was  beating  urg- 
ing me  towards  you  my  dear  teachers  to 
thank  you.  We  congratulate  ourselves  much 
because  of  your  reception  of  us  Italians." 
(translated) 


some:  verses 

Louis  Jacobelli  also  prepared  an  original 
tribute  which  on  the  visit  of  Messrs.  Fabbri 
and  Brush,  November  6,  he  recited — a 
poem,  and  this  is  his  translation: 

"Since,  O  gentle  ones  to  listen  you  are 
pleased 

To  the  limited  test  of  our  ability 
A  fervid  desire  in  my  heart  was  born 
To  present  to  you  my  gracious  homage 
In  the  name  of  my  loved  companions 
Before  that  you  from  this  plp.ce  go  out. 
Perhaps  weariness   during  this  time  may 
have  caught 

Your  spirit  and  you  bore  it  in  quiet 
And    you    were    bountiful    of    forgiveness 
true. 

To  you  we  owe  benignity  and  courtesy; 
who 

Worthily  to  thank  you  might  be  able? 
And  first  of  all  to  our  good  school-mistress 
Of  grace  we  will  render  humble  tribute, 
Which  also  we  render  to  every  teacher, 
And  to  the  gentle  auditory  here  come, 
And  to  how  many  who  have  visited  this 
school 

From  us  welcomed  with  paternal  care. 
But   the   grateful   mind   which   speaks   in 
my  chest 

Cannot  exhale  its  burning  goon"  wishes. 
It  prays  from  the  Heavens  that  every  gift 
selected 

Will  render  you  to  a  degree  always  con- 
tent. 

That  in  you  perennial  gladness  redound. 
Whence  to-day   for  us  the  cordial  jocund 
festa." 

*     *     * 

This  certainly  is  the  thought  and  speech 
of  a  gentleman. 

The  question  arises — "Are  there  Italians 
in  all  labor  camps  of  such  a  quality?"  I 
believe  there  are — rare  and  beautiful  spirits 
ready  to  re-inforce  all  that  is  good  in  our 
American  civilization  if  we  will  show  them 
what  that  is,  ready  to  bring  to  it  noble 
ideals  from  the  home  country,  ideals  such 
as  Mazzini  expressed  when  he  said — "Let  us 
insist  less  upon  our  rights  and  more  bpon 
our  duties." 


Sketching   on   the  hill    back    of   the   camp. 


Reformatory  Girls 

A.  Study  of   Girls    Paroled    from    the    New  York  State  Industrial  School  and 
the   House  of  Refuge   on  Randall's   Island 

Maude   1L.   Miner 

Probation  Officer  of  the   Harlem   Court,   New  Yorh 


I.     Methods  of  Study 

Before  June  i,  1904,  delinquent  girls 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  in  the  state  of 
New  York  were  committed  to  the  State 
Industrial  School  at  Rochester  and  to  the 
Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Juve- 
nile Delinquents  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  necessity  of  providing  separate  insti- 
tutions for  boys  and  girls  in  need  of  cor- 
rectional restraint  had  been  recognized 
for  some  time,  and  recommendations  had 
been  made  by  the  boards  of  managers  of 
the  two  institutions  and  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  that  girls  should  no  longer 
be  received  at  the  Industrial  School  and 
the  House  of  Refuge.  The  administra- 
tive difficulties  and  utter  inadequacy  of 
methods  were  urged ;  and  it  became  clear 
that  the  girls  ought  to  be  in  an  institution 
where  greater  freedom  and  some  moral 
classification  would  be  possible,  and  in 
which  the  training  could  be  of  more  prac- 
tical value. 

The  law  was  passed  March  28,  1904, 
which  provided  that  the  commitment  of 
girls  to  the  State  Industrial  School  and 
the  House  of  Refuge  should  cease  after 
June  1,  1904.  During  the  same  session 
of  the  legislature,  a  change  in  the  law 
was  secured,  by  which  the  House  of 
Refuge  for  Women  at  Hudson  became 
the  New  York  State  Training  School  for 
Girls,  for  the  reception  of  all  girls  not 
over  sixteen  years  of  age  legally  commit- 
ted to  the  institution.  The  girls  who 
were  in  the  Industrial  School  and  the 
House  of  Refuge  were  not  transferred 
to  the  Training  School  or  to  other 
institutions ;  but  by  decision  of  the  boards 
of  managers  were  paroled  to  their  par- 
ents or  to  employers.  The  girls'  depart- 
ment was  closed  October  1,  1904,  at  the 
Industrial  School  and  June  6,  1905,  at 
the  House  of  Refuge. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  department 
of  social  economy  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity    and     the     New     York     School 
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of  Philanthropy,  I  began  in  Jan- 
uary, 1906,  a  study  of  girls  paroled 
from  the  State  Industrial  School  and 
the  House  of  Refuge,  with  a  view 
to  determining,  if  possible,  the  result 
of  the  action  of  the  institutions  in 
paroling  the  girls  and  its  bearing  on  the 
policy  of  committing  girls  to  reformatory 
institutions.  Four  hundred  and  forty- 
four  girls  were  included  in  the  study — 
114  from  the  State  Industrial  School  and 
108  from  the  House  of  Refuge  paroled 
after  the  law  was  passed,  and  equal  num- 
bers from  each  institution  released  before 
the  passage  of  the  law.  All  those  who 
had  returned  to  the  institutions  for  a 
period  less  than  three  months  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  number. 

Information  with  regard  to  the  girls 
has  been  received  from  the  records  of  the 
institutions — admission  ledgers,  histories, 
and  parole  books ;  also  from  visiting  or 
writing  to  the  girls  or  to  their  relatives 
or  employers. 

One  hundred  and  ninety  visits  have 
been  made  to  the  homes  of  the  girls  who 
live  in  and  near  New  York  city  and 
Rochester,  and  more  than  200  letters 
have  been  written  to  learn  where  the 
girls  are  at  present  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  conducting  themselves. 
From  these  sources  I  have  been  able  to 
learn  something  of  the  history  of  each 
girl,  when  she  entered  the  institution  and 
during  the  time  she  remained  in  it,  and 
of  the  later  events  in  her  life  after  being 
released  on  parole. 

II.     The    Girls    and    Their    Homes    Before 

TheylEntered  the   Institutions 

Table  I  shows  the  number  and  percent- 
age of  girls  from  the  Industrial  School 
and  the  House  of  Refuge  having  native 
and  foreign  parents.  The  numbers  are 
given  for  the  two  groups  paroled  before 
and  after  the  law  was  passed,  and  the  total 
numbers  and  percentages  for  the  entire 
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Table     I, — Parentage    of  girls    paroled    from    the    State   Industrial  School  and  the 

House    of    Refuge, 


White  :— 

Parents  native 

One  parent  foreign.  .   . 

Parents  foreign , 

Unknown 

Colored  :— 

Parents  native  (Negro). 

Parents  foreign  (Negro) 

One  parent  Neg: ro 

One  parent  Indian 

Total 


State  Industrial  School 


114 


114 


Total 


51 

20 

108 

33 


228 


Per  Cent 


22.37 

8.77 

47.37 

14.47 

4.82 

".44 

1.76 


100.00 


House  op  Refuge 


16 


108 


108 


Total 


35 

9 

133 


216 


Per  Cent. 


16.20 

4.16 

61.57 

.93 


15.5 


100.00 


A.  The  group  paroled  before  the  passage  of  the  law. 

B.  The  group  paroled  after  the  passage  of  the  law. 


group  from  each  institution.  A  larger 
foreign  percentage  is  noted  in  the  case 
of  the  girls  from  the  House  of  Refuge — 
sixty-one  per  cent  as  compared  with 
forty-seven  per  cent  at  the  Industrial 
School.  Among  the  parents  of  girls 
from  the  House  of  Refuge  more  foreign 
women  married  foreign  men  of  the  same 
nationality  and  there  were  fewer  unions 
"between  native  and  foreign  persons. 

The  percentage  of  girls  born  in  for- 
eign countries  is  greater  at  the  House  of 
Refuge  (thirty  per  cent)  than  at  the  In- 
dustrial School  (eight  per  cent).  See 
table  II.  Most  of  those  not  born  in  the 
United  States  who  came  to  the  Industrial 
School  were  from  Canada,  leaving  only 
three  per  cent  from  European  countries. 
At  Randall's  Island  the  foreign  element 
was  composed  principally  of  Russians, 
Austrians,  Germans,  English  and  Ital- 
ians. The  larger  number  of  colored 
girls  at  the  House  of  Refuge  is  notice- 
able. 

Knowledge  of  the  localities  where  the 
homes  of  the  girls  were  situated  is  help- 
ful in  understanding  the  composition  of 
the  groups  and  the  difference  in  the 
homes  and  occupations  of  the  girls.  The 
228  girls  at  the  Industrial  School  were 
from  thirty-six  different  counties —  forty 
per  cent  from  the  four,  Jefferson,  Rensse- 
laer, Erie  and  Monroe,  and  sixty  per  cent 
from  thirty-two  other  counties.  The  ma- 
jority from  each  of  the  four  counties 
came  from  the  principal  city  of  the  coun- 
ty— Watertown,  Troy,  Buffalo  and  Roch- 


ester. In  all  ninety-seven  girls,  or  forty- 
two  per  cent,  from  the  Industrial  School 
were  living  in  the  cities — nineteen  at 
Troy,  seventeen  at  Watertown,  thirteen 
at  Buffalo,  twelve  at  Rochester,  nine  at 
Albany,  and  a  few  in  several  others. 

Eighty-six  per  cent  of  the  girls  at 
Randall's  Island  were  committed  from 
the  courts  of  Greater  New  York,  and 
seventy  per  cent  from  Manhattan  bor- 
ough alone.  But  thirteen  per  cent  of  the 
entire  number  had  been  living  in  the 
neighboring  counties. 

Information  with  regard  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  homes  of  the  girls  differs  in 
the  two  institutions.  From  the  data 
given  it  is  impossible  to  tell  to  what  ex- 
tent the  home  is  responsible  for  the 
criminal  tendency  in  the  girls.  At  Roch- 
ester the  judgment  of  the  home  is  based 
on  the  word  of  the  girl,  and  effort  is 
made  to  distinguish  between  the  good, 
poor,  and  bad  or  immoral  homes.  Fifty- 
five  per  cent  were  good  or  fairly  good, 
nineteen  per  cent  bad;  the  others  poor, 
doubtful  or  unknown.  At  Randall's  Isl- 
and, as  the  result  of  the  examination 
made  by  the  parole  agent,  it  is  recorded 
whether  or  not  the  home  was  a  tenement 
or  a  private  house,  and  whether  comfort- 
ably or  fairly  well  furnished.  Sixty- 
three  per  cent  of  the  homes  were  tene- 
ments and  six  per  cent  private  houses; 
fifty  per  cent  were  comfortably  or  fairly 
furnished,  thirteen  per  cent  poorly  fur- 
nished;  and  the  others   either  had   not 
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Table  II.— BirtKplaces    of    girls    paroled 

the    House 

'rom    the    State 
of   Refuge. 

Industrial 

Schoo 

L      and 

BIRTHPLACE. 

State  Industrial  School. 

House  of  Refuge. 

A 

B 

Total 

Per  Cent 

A 

B 

Total 

Per  Cent. 

White 

108 

108 

216 

94.74 

91 

88 

179 

82.87 

United  States 

Foreign 

lu3 
5 

93 
15 

196 
20 

85.96 

8.78 

5.26 

61 
30 

55 
33 

116 
63 

53. 70 
29.17 

17.13 

4 

y 

13 

"2" 

5 

2 

5 

...    .... 

1 

1 

13 
17 

1 
6 
1 
5 
1 

6 
2 
2 

......... 

20 

1 

8 

1 

10 

8 
7 
2 
1 
1 

22 
37 

1 

1 



........ 

3 

1 

3 

France 

Italy 

Poland  ....              

1 

1 

Russia 

Colored 

""*'." 

■  ••»•• 

"'12'" 

6 

6 

12 

5.26 

17 

18 
2 

35 

2 

Foreign 

1 
1 

1 

114 

Total 

114 

228 

100.00 

108 

108 

216 

100.00 

been  examined  or  the  description  of  them 
had  not  been  entered  in  the  books. 

The  number  of  homes  broken  up  by 
the  death  of  one  or  both  parents  or  by 
their  separation,  is  indicated  in  table  III. 
In  twenty-seven  per  cent  of  the  families 
of  girls  from  the  Industrial  School  and 
in  eight  per  cent  of  those  from  the  House 
of  Refuge  the  parents  were  either  di- 
vorced or  mother  or  father  had  deserted. 
In  a  number  of  cases  it  is  noted  that  at 
the  death  of  one  parent  the  other  had 
utterly  abandoned  the  child  or  failed  to 
provide  for  it.  The  child  was  then  plac- 
ed in  an  orphan  asylum  or  with  rela- 
tives, friends  or  strangers.  Often  the 
mother  was  obliged  to  go  out  working 
because  of  the  death  or  desertion  of  her 
husband,  or  his  failure  to  provide  for  the 


family.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the  mothers 
of  girls  from  both  institutions  had  some 
regular  occupation  by  which  they  sup- 
ported or  helped  to  support  the  family. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  work  took 
them  from  their  homes  during  the  day, 
leaving  the  children  without  suitable 
guardianship.  The  effect  of  this  in  pro- 
ducing juvenile  delinquency  cannot  be 
overestimated. 

Association  with  criminal,  drunken  or 
idle  parents  is  as  frequently  the  cause  of 
criminality  in  children  as  neglect  of  chil- 
dren by  parents.  Intemperance  of  one 
or  both  parents  is  recorded  in  the  his- 
tories of  eighteen  per  cent  of  the  girls 
committed  to  the  House  of  Refuge,  and 
in  thirty-eight  per  cent  of  those .  at  the 
Industrial   School.     The  only  source  of 


Table   III. — Parental   Relations. 


State  Industrial  School. 

House  of  Refuge. 

A 

B 

Total 

Per  Cent 

A 

B 

Total 

Per  Cent 

Parents  living  together. 

Parents  separated 

Both  par-nts  dead . 

Father  dead 

28 
29 

8 
23 
24 

2 

27 
33 

8 

25 
19 

2 

55 
62 
16 
48 
43 
4 

24.12 
27.19 

7.02 
21.05 
18.86 

1.76 

Is 

a 

J 

42 
11 
24 
16 
15 

34 
7 
29 
14 
22 
2 

76 
18 
5<J 
30 
37 
2 

35.18 
8.33 
24  54 
13  89 
17.13 
.93 

I* 

J 

Mother  dead 

Parents  unknown 

Total 

114 

114 

228 

100.00 

108 

108 

216 

100.00 
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this  information  is  the  word  of  the  girl 
at  the  time  she  entered  the  institution, 
and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  there 
may  be  some  confusion  of  moderate 
drinking  with  real  drunkenness,  or  in 
other  cases  disinclination  on  the  part  cf 
the  girl  to  admit  this  fault  in  her  parents. 

In  forty-one  per  cent  of  the  families 
of  girls  from  the  Industrial  School  there 
had  been  other  arrests — seventy-eight  in 
the  first  group  and  seventy-two  in  the 
second.  Eight  fathers  and  ten  brothers 
had  served  terms  in  state  prisons,  and 
others,  together  with  mothers  and  sis- 
ters, had  been  in  the  county  jails  or  peni- 
tentiaries or  in  the  state  reformatories. 

Twenty-five,  or  ten  per  cent  of  the 
girls  paroled  from  the  Industrial  School 
had  been  previously  arrested,  and  twenty- 
four  per  cent  had  been  in  other  institu- 
tions. Thirty- four  had  been  in  orphan 
asylums,  and  the  others  in  reformatories, 
houses  of  shelter,  or  under  the  care  of 
humane  societies.  Four  girls  had  been 
in  two  different  institutions  and  one  in 
three  institutions.  A  larger  percentage 
of  the  girls  at  Randall's  Island  (twenty- 
five  per  cent)  had  been  in  the  courts  at 
least  once  before  the  time  when  they  were 
sentenced  to  the  House  of  Refuge. 
Eighteen  per  cent  had  been  in  other  in- 
stitutions— fourteen  in  orphan  asylums, 
and  the  others  in  different  correctional 
institutions. 

An  observation  of  the  records  seems 
to  indicate  that  there  is  some  connection 
between  the  mentality  and  education  of 
a  girl  and  her  tendency  to  become  a  juve- 
nile delinquent.  It  is  stated  with  regard 
to  twelve  from  the  Industrial  School  and 
four  from  the  House  of  Refuge  that  they 
were  "mentally  deficient"  or  "not  very 
bright."  Several  of  them  had  a  criminal 
record  before  being  committed  to  these 
institutions,  and  four  are  still  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  state  in  other  institutions. 

Ten  per  cent  of  the  girls  from  the  In- 
dustrial School  and  twenty-two  per  cent 
from  the  House  of  Refuge  either  could 
not  read  or  write  at  all,  or  but  very  little. 
The  larger  foreign  element  among  the 
Randall's  Island  girls  partially  explains 
the  increased  percentage  of  illiteracy 
among  them.  In  some  cases  this  illiter- 
acy  means   that  the   girls  have  but   re- 


cently come  to  this  country;  in  others 
that  they  have  remained  out  of  school 
from  their  own  choice  or  through  the 
carelessness,  ignorance  or  neglect  of 
parents.  But  the  real  cause  is  most 
often  to  be  found  in  the  greed  or  shift- 
lessness  of  parents,  which  compels  the 
children  to  go  to  work  and  earn  money  at 
an  age  when  they  should  be  in  school, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  state.  As 
I  have  talked  with  some  of  the  mothers, 
they  have  expressed  their  great  grief  in- 
having  the  girl  in  the  reformatory  in- 
stitution for  two  or  three  years,  because, 
as  one  expressed  it,  "the  yonk  girl  was 
goot  for  making  three  or  four  dollars  ein 
week  by  neckwear  or  mit  white  goods 
und  when  she  is  put  away,  I  not  get 
money." 

A  wide  difference  is  noted  in  the  num- 
ber of  girls  of  the  two  institutions  who 
were  employed  in  gainful  occupations 
at  the  time  of  their  commitment  to  the 
institutions,  and  in  the  variety-  of  their 
work.  But  thirty-five  per  cent  of  those 
at  the  Industrial  School  had  been  regu- 
larly employed,  while  seventy-four  per 
cent  of  the  girls  at  Randall's  Island  had 
some  special  occupation.  The  greater 
proportion  of  the  girls  who  had  been  at 
work  before  coming  to  the  Industrial 
School  had  been  engaged  in  domestic 
service.  In  the  towns  and  smaller  cities 
from  which  so  many  went  to  the  Indus- 
trial School  there  are  not  so  many  kinds 
of  employment  open  to  them  as  in  the 
big  cities ;  and  it  is  natural  that  a  larger 
percentage  should  take  up  housework  as 
an  occupation.  From  considering  table 
IV  it  might  appear  that  this  is  a  very 
dangerous  kind  of  employment,  and' 
much  may  be  said  for  and  against  it. 
Many  girls  go  out  to  work  in  families 
when  they  are  quite  young.  They  are 
freed  from  the  restraint  of  their  parents, 
and  their  employers  do  not  take  any  re- 
sponsibility for  them.  This  leaves  them 
entirely  without  guardianship  and  di- 
rection at  the  time  when  they  need  it 
most.  Often  no  care  is  taken  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  homes  to  which  they  go, 
and  the  greatest  harm  comes  to  them 
from  members  of  the  families  in  which 
they  work.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
girl  is  with  people  who  are  really  inter- 
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Table    IV,— Occupations    of   girls   before    comin 

and  the  House  of  R 

g   to    the 

efuge. 

State 

Industrial    School 

OCCUPATION. 

State  Industrial  School. 

House 

op  Refuge. 

A 

B 

Total. 

Per  Cent 

A 

B 

Total. 

Per  Cent 

24 
9 

34 
14 

58 
23 

71.61 
28.39 

26 

27 

2 

6 

10 
8 

30 
32 
2 
7 
5 
6 

56 
59 
4 
13 
15 
14 

34.78 
36  65 
2.48 
8.07 
9.32 
8  70 

O  ffire  Work 

Stores  and  Shops    ... 

Total 

33            48 

81 

100.00 

79 

82 

161 

100.00 

ested  in  her  welfare  and  consider  them- 
selves her  guardians  and  try  to  teach 
and  train  her,  no  experience  may  be  more 
valuable  to  her  and  no  occupation  which 
she  is  fitted  to  enter  offer  more  advant- 
ages. Especially  is  this  true  in  case  the 
girl  has  not  suitable  guardians  at  home. 

A  few  of  the  girls  from  the  Industrial 
School  had  been  working  in  factories  be- 
fore coming  to  the  institution.  The  fac- 
tories with  the  number  employed  in  each 
are:  brass,  one;  candy,  one;  canning, 
two;  cigars,  five;  collar,  four;  corset, 
one;  shoe,  one;  silk,  two;  thermometer, 
two;  tobacco,  two;  woolen,  two. 

Of  the  fifty-six  girls  from  the  House 
of  Refuge  engaged  in  domestic  service, 
thirty-four  had  been  doing  general 
housework;  nineteen  were  nurse  girls, 
and  three  had  been  employed  in  hotels  as 
chambermaids  or  waitresses.  All  of 
these  girls  were  Americans — colored  and 
white — and  Irish.  There  is  a  great  dis- 
inclination on  the  part  of  most  of  the 
foreign  girls  to  enter  domestic  service. 
They  consider  it  beneath  them  and  much 
prefer  to  go  into  a  factory  and  live  at 
home,  no  matter  how  poor  that  home  may 
be.  The  parents  also  insist  on  having 
them  at  home  and  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  keep  them  there. 

Fifteen  girls  from  the  House  of 
Refuge  had  worked  in  stores  and  shops 
as  cash  girls  or  "salesladies ;"  thirteen 
liad  been  employed  in  different  needle 
trades — two  at  dressmaking;  one  at 
underwear;  three  on  shirt-waists;  one 
in  making  boys'  shirts;  one  in  making 
button-holes ;  four  "on  white  goods,"  and 
one  in  a  tailor  shop.  The  four  girls  who 
had  been  in  offices  were  a  typewritist,  a 
bookkeeper,  a  telephone  operator,  and  a 


girl  who  had  addressed  envelopes. 
Among  those  who  are  grouped  as  being 
employed  in  miscellaneous  occupations  are 
a  chorus  girl,  and  a  dancer,  an  errand 
girl,  a  girl  who  "painted  art  cushion 
tops,"  one  who  worked  on  a  lunch  wagon, 
two  who  helped  their  parents  at  fruit 
stands,  two  who  were  in  a  laundry  and 
five  who  worked  on  artificial  flowers. 

More  girls  from  the  House  of  Refuge 
had  been  engaged  in  factory  work  than 
in  any  other  occupation.  Twenty-six 
different  kinds  of  factories  are  mention- 
ed. Those  employing  one  girl  each  were 
braid,  button,  candy,  cap,  clothing,  crack- 
er, dress-shield,  paper,  pencil,  preserve, 
ribbon,  rope,  skirt,  slipper,  trimming,  and 
umbrella  factories;  those  in  which  two 
of  the  girls  had  been  working  were, 
biscuit,  bookbinding,  handkerchief,  pearl 
button,  stocking,  tobacco  and  underwear 
factories.  Four  had  worked  "on  paper 
boxes"  and  four  on  neckties;  seven  in 
cigar  factories;  two  had  been  machine 
operators ;  one  had  done  machine  hem- 
stitching and  eleven  had  worked  in  "dif- 
ferent factories." 

The  low  moral  tone  of  some  of  the 
factories  and  the  small  wages  paid  to  the 
employes  surely  have  some  influence  in 
increasing  juvenile  delinquency  among 
girls.  Often  when  mothers  have  trouble 
in  controlling  their  daughters  at  home, 
they  place  them  at  work  in  shop  or  fac- 
tory, thinking  that  there  the  girls  will 
receive  the  influence  they  need  to  "steady 
them  down."  Instead  of  the  factory 
proving  to  be  a  training  school  or  moral 
reformatory,  it  is  too  often  found  that 
the  girls  become  more  wild  and  un- 
manageable. Influenced  by  older  co- 
workers, they  come  to  feel  more  inde- 
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pendent  and  remain  away  from  home — 
a  few  days  at  first,  and  later  weeks  or 
months  at  a  time.  The  salary  which 
was  barely  adequate  as  long  as  they  re- 
mained at  home,  now  ceases  to  be  a  living 
wage,  and  they  have  soon  entered  on  a 
dishonest  life.  The  same  dangers  await 
the  girls  who  have  no  homes  and  no 
relatives  or  friends  to  look  after  and  help 
them.  Every  employer  of  young  girls, 
whether  in  shop,  office,  sewing-room,  pri- 
vate family,  or  factory,  should  feel  the 
responsibility  that  rests  upon  him  for 
their  welfare,  and  ought  not  to  be  in- 
different to  the  moral  atmosphere  in 
which  they  work  or  to  the  manner  by 
which  many  are  known  to  supplement 
their  weekly  wage. 


in. 


The   Circumstances  of    Commitment 


The  causes  of  commitment  and  the  ages 
at  which  the  girls  entered  the  institutions, 
are  grouped  together  in  table  V.  Nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  entire  number  from 
the  Industrial  School  had  committed  of- 
fenses against  society — against  public 
policy,  morals,  peace,  or  justice;  others 
were  charged  with  offenses  against  the 
person  or  property,  and  several  of  the 
group  were  returned  for  violating  their 
parole.  Sixty-nine  per  cent  were  com- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Refuge  on  the 
charge  of  disorderly  conduct;  a  smaller 
number  for  offenses  against  public  policy 
— including  the  vagrants,  incorrigible 
ones,  and  those  without  suitable  guard- 
ians ;  and  others  for  burglary,  larceny  or 
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miscellaneous  offenses.  The  different 
misdemeanors  and  crimes  have  been 
grouped  according  to  the  classification  in 
the  United  States  census.  This  does  not, 
in  some  cases,  give  us  the  true  con- 
ception of  the  nature  of  the  offense.  For 
example,  according  to  this  classification, 
none  of  those  committed  to  the  House  of 
Refuge  has  offended  against  public 
morals.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know 
that  many  of  those  charged  with  dis- 
orderly conduct  and  vagrancy  have  so 
offended.  Disorderly  conduct 1  is  more 
often  an  offense  against  public  morals  or 
policy  than  against  the  peace;  and  va- 
grancy,2 from  its  definition  in  the  Code  of 
Criminal  Procedure  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  is  as  often  an  offense  against  pub- 
lic morals  as  against  public  policy. 

The  offense  named  in  the  commitment 
paper  is  often  not  the  real  reason  for 
sending  the  child  to  an  institution.  Many 
times  petit  larceny  is  only  the  excuse  to 
get  rid  of  the  child,  or  for  taking  chil- 
dren away  from  wretched  surroundings 
and  unsuitable  guardians.  Among  the 
thefts  mentioned  as  causes  for  which  girls 
were  committed  to  the  Industrial  School, 
the  following  are  included : 

Stealing  a  pair  of  glasses  of  the  value  of 
$3.50. 

Taking  a  dish  from  her  mother. 

Stealing  a  pair  of  gloves. 

Taking,  stealing,  and  carrying  away  a 
halter  chain  of  the  value  of  twenty-five  cents. 

aPenal  Code,  State  of  New  York. 

291.  Sec.  8.  All  persons  actually  or  apparently 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  who  desert  their  homes 
without  good  or  sufficient  cause,  or  keep  company 
with  dissolute,  immoral  or  vicious  persons,  shall 
he   deemed   disorderly    persons. 

2Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  State  of  New  York. 

887.  The  following  persons  are  vagrants. 

Sec.  4.  A  common  prostitute  who  has  no  lawful 
employment,  whereby  to  maintain  herself. 

Sec.  5.  A  person  wandering  abroad  and  beg- 
ging, or  who  goes  about  from  door  to  door  or 
places  himself  in  the  streets,  highways,  passages 
or  other  public  places,  to  beg  or  receive  alms. 

Sec.  6.  A  person  wandering  abroad  and  lodg- 
ing in  taverns,  etc.,  barns  or  uninhabited  build- 
ings, or  in  the  open  air  and  not  giving  good  ac- 
count of  himself. 

Sec.  8.  Any  child  between  the  age  of  five  and 
fifteen,  having  sufficient  bodily  health  and  mental 
capacity  to  attend  the  public  school,  found  wander- 
ing in  the  streets  or  lanes  of  any  city  or  incor- 
porated village,  a  truant  without  lawful  occupa- 
tion. 


Stealing  a  quantity  of  coal  of  the  value 
of  forty-five  cents — the  property  of  the  New 
York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad. 

To  understand  the  causes  for  which 
girls  are  committed  to  reformatory  insti- 
tutions, with  the  view  of  striking  more 
effectively  at  these  causes,  it  is  essential 
that  the  real  reason  of  commitment  be 
stated  in  every  case  and  that  the  offenses 
be  grouped  more  nearly  in  their  proper 
classes. 

The  ages  of  the  girls  when  they  first 
entered  the  institution,  or  when  they  re- 
turned after  violating  their  parole,  vary 
from  eleven  to  nineteen  years.  At  the 
Industrial  School  more  of  the  younger 
girls  were  committed  for  being  without 
home  or  proper  guardianship,  vagrancy,, 
and  petit  larceny,  than  for  other  speci- 
fied offenses.  Vagrancy  and  prostitu- 
tion were  the  chief  causes  for  those  fifteen 
years  of  age  coming  to  the  institution. 
Most  of  the  older  girls  were  those  who 
had  returned  for  violation  of  parole. 
Fifty-six  per  cent  of  these  girls  commit- 
ted to  the  Industrial  School  were  from 
eleven  to  fourteen  years  of  age;  thirty- 
eight  per  cent  were  fifteen  years,  and  the 
others  were  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
years  old.  At  Randall's  Island  more 
were  committed  at  every  age  for  dis- 
orderly conduct  than  for  any  other  cause. 
The  age  of  girls  at  the  House  of  Refuge 
was  a  little  higher  than  for  those  at  the 
Industrial  School.  One-half  of  the  whole 
number  were  fifteen  years  old;  thirty- 
eight  per  cent  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
years ;  and  the  others  sixteen  years  or 
over. 

The  above  figures  indicate  that  at  fif- 
teen years  of  age  a  girl  is  most  likely  to 
become  an  offender  against  the  law. 
There  is,  then,  the  greatest  need  of  care 
and  oversight  on  the  part  of  parents  and 
guardians  at  this  period,  of  suitable  en- 
vironment and  occupation,  as  well  as  of 
much  earlier  training,  to  prevent  girls 
from  entering  the  ranks  of  juvenile  de- 
linquents. 
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IV.     Their  Life  in   the    Institutions :     Rec- 
ord and  Training 

Complete  records  are  not  kept  of  the 
histories  of  the  girls  while  in  the  insti- 
tutions, yet  there  are  some  facts  given 
which  may  be  helpful  in  understanding 
more  fully  the  later  careers  of  some  of 
the  girls. 

At  the  present  time,  the  classification 
of  girls  in  reformatory  institutions  is 
considered  to  be  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
importance,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  cottage  system  in  so  many  in- 
stitutions. The  congregate  system  was 
in  use  at  the  Industrial  School  and  the 
House  of  Refuge,  and  little  classification 
was  possible.  None  was  attempted  at  the 
House  of  Refuge.  Girls  of  twelve  years 
of  age,  committed  for  improper  guardian- 
ship, were  placed  with  the  older  and  im- 
moral girls.  Several  girls  from  the 
House  of  Refuge  have  spoken  of  the 
harmful  influence  of  the  older  upon  the 
younger  girls,  both  in  the  institution  and 
after  they  come  from  it.  At  the  Indus- 
trial School  there  were  two  divisions 
nearly  equal  in  number — the  first  divis- 
ion for  the  moral,  and  the  second  for  the 
immoral  girls.  Although  both  classes 
were  in  the  same  building,  there  was  an 
attempt  to  keep  them  apart,  and  this  was 
in  large  measure  successful. 

One  can  judge  of  the  general  record  of 
the  girls  at  the  Industrial  School  from  the 
number  and  character  of  complaints. 
Some  have  twenty  or  thirty  complaints 
entered  against  them,  in  the  complaint 
books,  and  there  are  others  whose  names 
do  not  appear  in  the  books.  Constant 
references  are  made  to  disobedience,  in- 
solence, lying,  carelessness,  and  disorder: 
writing  notes  to  boys  and  planning  to  es- 
cape from  the  institution  are  recorded 
several  times.  Matrons  and  teachers  at 
the  House  of  Refuge  mention  the  same 
things  as  causes  for  punishment  of  girls 
in  that  institution. 

Difficultv  was  sometimes  experienced 
at  Randall's  Island  by  the  commitment 
of  a  number  of  girls  who  had  been  close 
friends  outside,  and  who,  by  their  united 
efforts,  continued  to  cause  trouble  in  the 
institution.  One  such  "East  Side  gang" 
is  well  remembered  by  teachers  and  offic- 
ers of  the  institution.     The  presence  of 


so  many  colored  girls  at  the  House  of 
Refuge  increased  the  difficulty  of  disci- 
pline there.  It  was  not  the  natural  race 
prejudice  that  caused  the  trouble,  but  the 
devotion  of  the  white  to  the  colored  girls. 
Some  of  the  colored  girls  had  large  num- 
bers of  white  admirers  who  seemed  to  be 
perfectly  fascinated  by  them.  The  seg- 
regation of  the  colored  girls  has  been 
found  to  be  the  only  solution  of  this  diffi- 
culty by  other  reformatory  institutions, 
and  the  need  of  it  is  coming  to  be  more 
widely  recognized. 

Though  we  find  that  it  is  generally  the 
girls  who  had  bad  records  before  coming 
to  the  institution  who  cause  the  most 
trouble  while  there,  this  is  by  no  means 
always  the  case.  Several  girls  who  were 
committed  to  the  Industrial  School  for 
slight  offenses,  so  rebelled  against  being 
in  the  institution  that  they  were  deter- 
mined not  to  do  well.  They  declared 
that  they  would  make  their  parents  sorry 
for  putting  them  there,  and  refused  to 
submit  to  the  discipline  of  the  institution. 
Some  of  the  girls  whose  conduct  was  the 
very  best  while  in  the  House  of  Refuge 
came  to  the  institution  with  the  worst 
records.  This  did  not  mean,  in  most 
cases,  that  any  real  change  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  girl  had  taken  place ;  but  that 
she  knew  it  was  policy  to  behave  well  in 
order  to  secure  an  earlier  release. 

The  training  received  by  inmates  while 
in  the  reformatory  institution  determines 
to  a  great  extent  what  their  later  careers 
are  to  be.  If  it  fails  to  equip  them  so  that 
they  can  earn  an  honest  living  much  of 
the  effort  and  the  work  are  fruitless. 

In  addition  to  the  scholastic  work  at  the 
Industrial  School  and  the  House  of 
Refuge  each  girl  entered  the  special 
weekly  or  semi-weekly  classes  in  cooking 
and  sewing  and  assumed  her  part  of  the 
regular  routine  work  of  the  institution. 
At  the  House  of  Refuge  this  work  con- 
sisted of  the  necessary  sewing  for  the 
girls  themselves ;  cooking  for  teachers, 
girls  and  primary  boys ;  cleaning  and  tak- 
ing care  of  dormitories  and  other  rooms 
in  the  girls'  department;  and  nearly  all 
the  laundry  work  for  the  entire  institu- 
tion. Each  girl  was  supposed  to  have 
three  months,  at  least,  in  each  different 
department;  but  because  of  the  pressure 
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of  the  regular  work  and  the  difficulty  of 
getting  it  done  by  those  entirely  untrain- 
ed, girls  often  continued  to  do  the  same 
kind  of  work  for  a  much  longer  period, 
and  did  not  enter  more  than  one  or  two 
departments.  Some  of  the  work  was  of 
practical  value;  while  other  parts  of  It 
were  not  carried  on  in  an  educative  man- 
ner, owing  to  the  lack  of  facilities  and 
equipment  for  doing  it  and  of  trained  edu- 
cators to  teach  it. 

Reports  from  the  girls  themselves  with 
regard  to  the  training  and  work  vary 
widely  as  we  might  expect  from  people 
of  such  different  abilities,  temperaments 
and  tastes.  Some  have  shown  me  dainty 
articles  of  clothing  which  they  have  been 
able  to  make  as  the  result  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  sewing  gained  in  the  institution, 
and  have  spoken  most  highly  of  the  train- 
ing received  in  this  and  other  lines  of 
work.  Others  who  have  no  taste  for  do- 
mestic work,  or  who  did  not  have  the 
privilege  of  doing  different  kinds  of  work 
while  in  the  institution,  have  declared  that 
they  learned  nothing  which  has  been  at  all 
helpful  to  them  since,  and  think  that 
"more  useful  trades"  should  be  taught. 
One  girl,  who  had  worked  in  a  handker- 
chief factory  before  coming  to  the  insti- 
tution, and  who  has  now  returned  to  a 
factory  states  that  she  remained  eleven 
months  in  the  washroom  of  the  laundry 
at  the  institution.  She  had  no  desire  to 
pursue  laundry  work  as  a  permanent 
occupation,  and  regrets  that  she  did  not 
have  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  knowl- 
edge that  would  enable  her  to  do  better 
factory  work,  or  of  learning  other  things 
relating  to  housework.  Another  girl  who 
was  not  interested  in  the  work  to  which 
she  was  assigned  in  the  institution  has 
recently  "learned  the  trade  of  manicur- 
ing" and  is  doing  very  well  in  this  work. 
Still  other  girls  are  at  present  engaged  in 
millinery  and  embroidery  work. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  are 
to  enter  some  of  the  various  industries 
after  leaving  the  institutions  and  to  enable 
them  to  do  more  efficient  work,  there 
should  be  in  every  reformatory  opportu- 
nities for  some  trade  education.  All 
should  have  the  privilege  of  entering  the 
different  departments  of  household  work, 
and  the  work  in  these  departments  should 


be  made  as  attractive  and  interesting  as 
possible.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that 
every  girl  should  find  something  in  the 
institution  in  which  she  can  be  really  in- 
terested. 

The  interest  in  any  special  subject  is  not 
dependent  on  the  subject  alone,  however, 
but  in  industrial  schools  as  in  others,  much 
depends  on  the  way  it  is  presented,  or 
rather,  on  the  teachers  who  present  it. 
As  I  have  talked  with  the  paroled  girls 
I  have  noticed  that  their  inquiries  and 
kind  words  with  regard  to  officers  or 
teachers  have  usually  referred  to  the  same 
one  or  two.  Since  the  permanent  value 
of  the  work  is  so  largely  commensurate 
with  the  personal  hold  which  the  teachers 
have  on  the  girls,  how  vital  it  is,  espec- 
ially in  reformatories,  to  have  teachers 
not  only  of  thorough  training  but  of 
powerful  personality! 

The  laws  of  the  state  did  not  determine 
the  length  of  time  the  girls  should  remain 
in  the  Industrial  School  or  the  House  of 
Refuge,  but  provided  that  they  could  be 
detained  till  they  were  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  There  has  been  some  question 
on  this  point,  especially  among  the  officers 
of  the  House  of  Refuge,  who  have  con- 
sidered that  they  could  not  exercise  their 
supervision  over  the  girls  after  they  be- 
came eighteen  years  of  age.  To  make 
sure  of  the  truth  with  regard  to  the  mat- 
ter, the  question  was  recently  referred  to 
Mr.  Strong,  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Training  School  for  Girls,  and  a 
lawyer  of  the  firm  of  Peckham  and 
Strong.    He  states  that : 

The  legislature  in  enacting  the  State 
Charities  Law,  L.  1896.  C,  546,  Sec.  126, 
provided  that  the  State  Industrial  School  at 
Rochester,  and  the  Society  for  the  Reforma- 
tion of  Juvenile  Delinquents  in  New  York 
city,  'may  receive  and  retain  all  delinquents 
during  minority.'  This  means,  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  until  twenty-one  years  of  age 
for  both  sexes.  At  common  law,  a  female 
did  not  reach  her  majority  until  she  became 
twenty-one,  and  this  has  not  been  changed 
by  statute  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

"V.     Circumstances  of  Parole 

The  conduct  of  girls  while  in  the  insti- 
tution generally  determined  the  time  of 
parole,  though  at  the  Industrial  School 
their  former  record  and  character  also 
entered  into  the  equation.     At  the  recom- 
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mendation  of  the  matron  of  the  institu- 
tion, the  board  of  parole  considered  the 
matter  and  decided  whether  or  not  the 
girl  should  be  released.  The  demerit 
system  had  been  worked  out  at  the  House 
of  Refuge.  For  faultless  conduct  it  was 
possible  for  a  girl  to  be  paroled  after  a 
period  of  fifteen  and  a  half  months,  while 
bad  conduct  increased  the  length  of  stay 
in  the  institution.  Only  in  special  in- 
stances were  girls  released  after  very 
short  periods  of  time.  All  were  ex- 
pected to  reach  a  certain  grade  in  their 
school  work  before  being  paroled,  but 
girls  were  seldom  held  because  of  this. 

The  rate  of  parole  was  increased  at 
both  institutions  by  the  passage  of  the 
law — more  at  the  Industrial  School  than 
at  the  House  of  Refuge  because  of  the 
decision  to  close  the  girls'  department  at 
an  earlier  date.  Though  many  were  re- 
leased sooner  than  they  would  have  been 
if  no  change  in  the  policy  of  the  institu- 
tions had  taken  place,  it  did  not  result  in 
sending  out  a  large  number  of  girls  who 
had  been  in  the  institution  but  a  few 
weeks  or  months. 

The  accompanying  table  (table  VI) 
shows  the  length  of  time,  by  half  year 
periods,  that  the  girls  were  detained  in 
the  institutions. 

Of  those  paroled  from  the  Industrial 
School  after  the  passage  of  the  law, 
thirty-six  had  spent  less  than  a  year  in 
the  institution ;  sixty-five,  from  one  to  two 
and  a  half  years ;  and  thirteen,  two  and  a 


half  years  or  more.  In  comparison  with 
the  numbers  of  those  paroled  before  the 
law  was  passed,  these  figures  show  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  paroled  after  a  short 
period,  and  a  decrease  in  the  number  re- 
leased after  long  terms.  Many  different 
reasons,  such  as  physical  condition,  spec- 
ial requests,  slight  offenses  and  extreme 
youth,  or  having  spent  other  terms  in  the 
institution,  account  for  members  of  the 
first  group  remaining  less  than  a  year  in 
the  Industrial  School;  while  the  passage 
of  the  law  was  the  chief  cause  for  girls  of 
the  second  group  being  paroled  after  a 
short  period.  The  average  length  of  time 
for  members  of  group  (a)  was  nineteen 
months,  ten  days,  and  for  group  (b) 
seventeen  months,  sixteen  days. 

The  House  of  Refuge  did  not  close  the 
girls'  department  till  a  year  after  the  com- 
mitment of  girls  ceased,  so  that  it  was 
possible  for  every  girl  to  have  at  least 
a  year  in  the  institution.  There  was 
some  special  cause,  aside  from  the  pas- 
sage of  the  law,  in  each  case,  for  the  few 
who  had  less.  More  members  of  the  sec- 
ond group  than  of  the  first  group  spent 
long  periods  of  time  in  the  institution,  and 
the  average  length  of  time  was  also  great- 
er— twenty-four  months,  seven  days,  for 
those  paroled  after  the  law  was  passed, 
and  eighteen  months,  sixteen  days  for 
those  paroled  before. 

Table  VII  shows  into  whose  custody 
the  girls  were  paroled. 

Of  those  paroled  from  the  Industrial 


Table  VI.— LengtH  of  time  girls  remained  in  the  Institutions. 


State  Industrial  School. 

House  of  Refuge. 

A} 

B1 

Total 

Per  Cent. 

A2 

B* 

Total 

Per  Cent. 

24 

30 

60 

26.32 
56.58 

17.10 

11 
8 
3 

94 

4 

15 

9 

6 

177 

40 

104 

33 

24 

6.94 
81.95 

11.11 

15 

9 

64 

13 
23 
65 

28 
32 
129 

1 
3 

83 

1  year,  but  less  than  2£  years 

1  year,  but  less  than  1£  years 

li  years,  but  less  th^n  2  years. 

2  years,  but  less  than  2£  years 

2J  years,  but  less  than  4  years 

37 
14 
13 
26 

26 
17 
22 
13 

63 
81 
35 
39 

25 

58 

11 

3 

15 
46 
22 
21 

2£  years,  but  less  than  3  years 

15 
9 
2 

10 
8 

25 
9 
5 

3 

10 
5 
6 

13 
5 

6 

3£  years,  but  less  than  4  years 

Total 

114 

114 

228 

100  00 

108 

108 

216 

100.00 

Ai  Number  paroled  from  Industrial  School,  Oct.  1,  1902  to  March  28,  1904  (18  months) 

B1  Number  paroled  from  Industrial  School,  March  28,  1904  to  Sept.  30, 1904  (6  months) 

A*  Number  paroled  from  House  of  Refuge,  Jan.  1,  1902  to  March  28,  1904  (27  months) 

B»  Number  paroled  from  House  of  Refuge,  March  88,  1904  to  June  6, 1905  (14  momthe) 
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Table—  "VII-     Showing  into    whose    custody    girls    were    paroled. 


State  Industrial  School 

House  of  Refuge 

A 

B 

Total 

Per  Cent 

A 

B 

Total 

Per  Cent 

Parents  or  Relatives  

29 

71 

5 

9 

46 
64 

4 

75 

135 

5 

13 

32.90 

59.21 

2.19 

5.70 

77 
28 
3 

108 

87 
17 
4 

164 
45 

7 

75.93 

20.83 
3.24 

Humane   societies   or  superintendents 

Total 

114 

114 

228 

100.00 

108 

216 

100.00 

School,  fifty-nine  per  cent  went  to  em- 
ployers and  entered  domestic  service — 
more  than  twice  as  many  as  had  been 
engaged  in  that  occupation  when  they 
came  to  the  institution.  Less  than  a  third 
returned  to  relatives,  and  a  few  were  plac- 
ed under  the  care  of  humane  societies 
or  local  superintendents  of  the  poor. 
Three-fourths  of  the  number  from  the 
House  of  Refuge  returned  to  parents  or 
relatives,  twenty  per  cent  were  paroled 
to  employers,  and  a  small  number  to  other 
institutions. 

"VI.     Supervision  Exercised  by 
Institutions 

All  of  these  girls  released  before  and 
after  the  law  was  passed,  were  paroled 
not  discharged  from  the  institutions. 
Twenty-six  from  the  House  of  Refuge 
and  thirty-two  from  the  Industrial 
School,  have,1  by  reason  of  age,  passed 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  institu- 
tions; but  all  of  the  others  are  supposed 
to  be  supervised  by  them. 

The  method  of  exercising  this  super- 
vision is  left  to  the  institution  and  each 
works  out  its  own  plan.  Some  require- 
ments may,  however,  be  assumed  to  be 
fundamental  in  any  system  of  parole,  viz. : 

( i )  Monthly  or  quarterly  reports  from 
paroled  inmates  to  some  officer  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

(2)  Visits  of  parole  officer  to  those 
paroled. 

(3)  Some  method  of  dealing  with 
those  who  violate  the  terms  of  their  re- 
lease. 

With  the  present  provision  for  parole 
work  at  the  Industrial  School  and  the 
House  of  Refuge,  it  has  been  impossible 

xThe  statements  from  this  point  on  are  true 
for  September  *1,  1906,  the  date  on  which  the 
investigation  was  finished. 


to  maintain  this  standard  of  parole  among 
the  girls. 

Since  the  closing  of  the  girls'  depart- 
ment at  the  Industrial  School  no  regular 
reports  have  been  received  from  the  girls, 
though  before  that  time  quarterly  reports 
were  required.  Some  have  written  vol- 
untarily to  parole  officers  or  teachers,  but 
others  have  not  been  heard  from  since 
*  leaving  the  institution.  Regular  quar- 
terly or  monthly  reports  have  not  been  re- 
quired from  all  the  girls  paroled  from  the 
House  of  Refuge.  Some  who  went  from 
the  institution  during  the  last  few  months 
before  the  girls'  department  was  closed 
understood  that  monthly  reports  were  ex- 
pected from  them,  and  a  very  few  faith- 
ful ones  have  written.  Since  it  has  been 
impossible  to  follow  up  those  who  failed 
to  write  the  girls  feel  that  the  require- 
ment is  meaningless.  Most  of  those  who 
have  written  voluntarily  to  superintend- 
ent, matron,  or  teachers,  are  the  ones  who 
are  getting  on  well  and  least  need  the 
help  of  the  institution. 

Reports  are  of  real  value  only  when 
some  one  from  the  institution  can  keep 
in  personal  touch  with  the  girls,  and  at  the 
same  time  verify  statements  contained  in 
the  reports  by  visits  to  the  homes.  The 
visiting  is  essential  in  order  to  learn 
whether  the  girls  are  under  proper  guard- 
ianship and  engaged  in  suitable  employ- 
ment. 

It  is  especially  difficult  to  visit  girls 
from  the  Industrial  School,  because  they 
are  scattered  over  a  large  part  of  the 
state.  The  two  chaplains  of  the  institu- 
tion, who  also  have  many  paroled  boys 
under  their  care,  have  charge  of  this 
work  among  the  girls.  If  special  re- 
quests come,  they  sometimes  go  to  adjust 
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matters;  but  it  is  clearly  impossible  for 
them  to  get  much  time  for  visiting,  with 
their  many  other  duties. 

The  parole  officer  for  the  girls'  de- 
partment at  the  House  of  Refuge  con- 
tinued her  visiting  for  two  months  after 
the  department  was  closed,  and  since  that 
time  the  work  has  been  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  former  matron  of  the  girls' 
department.  Though  much  interested  in 
all  the  girls,  and  realizing  the  need  of 
continuing  the  supervision  over  them,  she 
has  been  unable  to  do  much  visiting  in 
addition  to  her  many  duties  as  matron  of 
the  boys'  primary  department  and  teacher 
of  music  in  the  schools.  Comparatively 
few  of  the  girls  have  seen  anyone  from  the 
institutions  during  the  last  year,  and  some 
have  not  seen  the  parole  officer  since  leav- 
ing the  Industrial  School  or  the  House  of 
Refuge. 

If  the  institutions  are  to  meet  their  ob- 
ligation toward  those  paroled,  they  must 
do  something  in  the  cases  of  those  who 
violate  the  conditions  of  their  release. 
Formerly  such  persons  could  be  returned 
to  the  institutions,  but  that  is  no  longer 
possible.  Now,  when  parents  write  that 
their  daughters  are  not  doing  well,  they 
are  advised  to  have  them  arrested  and 
sent  to  other  institutions.  They  fail  to 
do  this  and  no  action  is  taken  against  the 
girls.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  institu- 
tions to  take  the  initiative  in  causing  the 
arrest  of  such  girls  and  securing  their 
commitment  to  other  institutions? 


VII.     How  the   Girls  are   Getting  Along 

Of  the  total  444  cases  studied,  I  have 
found  that : 

125  are  doing  well,  i.  e.,  living  honest  lives 
and  trying  to  do  the  things  that  are  right 
and  true. 

99  are  doing  badly,  i.  e.,  living  low  and  im- 
moral lives,  or  in  the  custody  of  other  in- 
stitutions because  of  bad  conduct. 

65  are  doubtful.  Reports  indicate  that 
some  of  these  are  not  doing  well,  yet  there 
is  not  positive  proof  of  it.  Information 
given  with  regard  to  others  is  indefinite  and 
further  investigation  is  needed. 

9  have  died  since  leaving  the  institution. 

146  have  not  been  heard  from.  Of  these, 
19  have  gone  from  New  York  state;  56  were 
not  found  at  addresses  given;  71  have  not 
replied  to  letters  written. 

The  above  classes  are  further  analyzed 
in  table  VIII,  showing  the  numbers  and 
percentages  in  the  different  classes  for 
the  two  institutions,  and  for  the  groups 
paroled  before  and  after  the  passage  of 
the  law. 

Though  certain  things  may  be  sug- 
gested by  comparing  numbers  and  per- 
centages in  this  table,  any  conclusions  that 
may  be  drawn  are  merely  provisional.  It 
is,  in  fact,  almost  impossible  to  compare 
any  two  groups  of  persons,  where  con- 
duct, which  is  such  a  variable  quantity, 
enters  as  the  principal  factor. 

Of  those  paroled  from  the  Industrial 
School  since  the  law  was  passed  the  num- 
ber doing  badly  is  greater  than  the  num- 
ber doing  well;  and  the  percentages  in- 
dicate that  those  paroled  since  March  4, 
1904,  have  not  done  so  well  as  those  pa- 


Table  VIII. — Present  record  of  paroled  girls. 


State  Industrial  School 

House 

of  Refuge 

A 

B 

Per 

Cent 

A 

Per 

Cent 
B 

"5 

Per 
Cent 

A 

B 

Per 
Cent 

Per 

Cent 

B 

1 
0 

Per 
Cent 

29 

25 

25 
30 

17 
13 

9 
48 

3 
12 
33 

2 

25.44 

9.65 

23.68 
41.23 

21.93 

26.32 

7.89 
42.11 

1.75 

54 

41 

36 
95 

2 

23.68 

17.98 

15.79 
41.67 

.88 

29 

1 

28 

24 

6 

18 

16 

33 

5 

24 

4 

6 

42 

3 

39 

34 

9 

25 

18 

18 

5 

6 

7 

1 

26.85 

22.22 

14.81 
SO.  56 

5.56 

38.89 

31.48 

12.04 
16.67 

.92 

71 

58 

29 
51 

7 

32.87 

26.85 

13.43 
28.61 

3.24 

29 

11 

6 

5 

27 

47 

6 

14 

27 

Doing  badly 

In  institutions 

Doubtful 

Failed  to  reply  to  letter  written 
Died 

Total 

___ — __ — , 

114 

114 

100.00 

100.00 

228 

100.00 

108 

108 

100.00 

100.00 

216 

100.00 
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roled  before  that  time.  If  the  doubtful 
cases  and  those  not  heard  from  were  in- 
vestigated, something  entirely  different 
might  be  shown.  Can  it  be  said  that  the 
early  parole  of  some  of  the  girls,  as  the 
result  of  the  passage  of  the  law,  is  res- 
ponsible for  this  apparent  difference  in 
the  record  of  girls  paroled  before  and 
since  the  law  was  passed?  To  some  ex- 
tent it  doubtless  is.  Ten  of  the  thirty- 
six  girls  paroled  from  the  Industrial 
School  after  a  few  months  have  not  been 
doing  well,  and  eight  of  these  are  in 
other  institutions.  Several  had  bad  rec- 
ords before  being  committed  to  the  In- 
dustrial school  and  the  short  time  there 
was  insufficient  for  accomplishing  per- 
manent results. 

More  are  doing  well  than  badly  for 
both  groups  from  the  House  of  Refuge 
and  the  ratio  between  these  two  classes 
is  slightly  greater  for  those  paroled  since 
the  law  was  passed.  The  percentages  of 
the  second  group  are  larger  because  more 
of  this  group  have  been  heard  from. 
There  is,  then,  no  conspicuous  difference 
in  the  later  records  of  those  paroled  from 
the  House  of  Refuge  before  and  after  the 
law  was  passed ;  nearly  one-third  of  the 
total  number  are  doing  well  and  a  smaller 
per  cent  doing  badly. 

It  has  been  possible  for  me  to  visit 
many  more  of  the  girls  from  the  House 
of  Refuge  than  from  the  Industrial 
School,  so  that  more  definite  information 
has  been  secured  with  regard  to  them. 
During  these  visits  to  the  homes  of  the 
girls  who  live  in  and  near  New  York 
city,  I  have  seen  nearly  all  of  those  from 
the  House  of  Refuge  who  are  classed  as 
doing  well,  and  have  received  reports  of 
the  ones  who  are  doing  badly  directly 
from  their  mothers  or  sisters. 


For  most  of  the  information  with  re- 
gard to  the  girls  from  the  Industrial 
School  it  has  been  necessary  to  depend 
on  the  written  reports  of  girls,  parents, 
employers,  or  superintendents  of  re- 
formatory institutions.  Though  errors 
in  these  reports  might  be  revealed  by 
further  investigation  the  statements  con- 
trained  in  them  have  been  assumed  to  be 
correct  and  the  results  tabulated  accord- 
ingly. 

Many  parents  and  employers  of  girls 
from  the  Industrial  School  have  failed  10 
reply  to  letters  written.  Definite  infor- 
mation has  been  received  with  regard  to 
but  three  of  the  thirteen  girls  paroled  into 
the  care  of  superintendents  of  the  poor 
or  agents  of  humane  societies.  An  over- 
seer of  the  poor  writes  that  he  is  unable 
to  find  on  his  books  any  record  of  the 
girls  in  question.  The  agent  of  one  hu- 
mane society  tells  me  that  all  trace  of  the 
girls  placed  in  charge  of  that  society  has 
been  lost,  and  the  secretary  of  another 
writes,  "We  do  not  keep  track  of  the  girls 
after  they  are  returned  from  Rochester, 
as  we  expect  the  State  Industrial  School 
to  do  so."  The  agent  of  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  in 
one  city  can  tell  me  of  only  one  of  the 
seven  girls  paroled  to  her.  She  writes, 
"I  have  ceased  to  make  effort  for  paroled 
girls,  since  the  change  in  the  institution 
left  them  virtually  free." 

These  statements  show  that  the  work  of 
supervising  the  girls  cannot  be  safely  en- 
trusted to  authorities  entirely  outside 
the  institution,  though  their  help  and  co- 
operation are  most  valuable.  Ultimately 
the  responsibility  rests  with  the  institu- 
tion, and  if  it  fails  to  supervise  the  girls 
the  work  remains  undone. 

Among  the  girls  who  are  doing  well 
are  some  who  are  married,  others  who  are 


Table  IX.-Summary  of  girls  doing  well. 

State  Industrial 
School. 

House  of  Refuge 

A 

B 

A 

B 

Married 

18 

15 

10 
11 

4 

19 

8 
1 
1 

10 

22 

8 

7 

Working  at  various  occupations 

In  institutions 

Living  at  home — no  special  employment 

Total 

39 

25 

29 

42 

916 
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engaged  in  different  occupations,  a  few 
in  other  institutions,  and  several  living  at 
home  with  no  special  employment.  The 
numbers  in  these  different  classes  are 
grouped  in  table  IX. 

In  my  visits  to  the  homes  of  the  girls 
in  New  York  and  also  in  Rochester,  I 
saw  a  number  of  those  who  are  married 
and  doing  well.  Some  of  them  had  clean 
and  comfortable  little  homes  of  their  own, 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  industrial 
training  had  been  of  great  help  to  them. 
Their  feeling  toward  the  reformatory  in- 
stitution was  most  kindly,  and  they  were 
grateful  for  all  they  had  learned  in  it. 

The  majority  of  the  girls  from  the 
Industrial  School  who  are  doing  well  at 
their  work  are  in  domestic  service  in 
good  families.  The  wages  vary  from 
$1.00  to  $4.00  per  week,  according  to  the 
ability  and  efficiency  of  the  girls.  Some 
of  the  girls  from  the  House  of  Refuge 
are  doing  very  well  in  their  special  lines 
of  factory,  shop,  or  office  work,  and  most 
of  them  are  receiving  fair  wages.  The 
average  wage  for  the  girls  in  shops  and 
factories  is  $5.00  per  week;  some  receive 
from  $6.00  to  $8.00;  and  a  few  $4.00  or 
$3.50.  The  minimum  wage  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  obtaining  the  necessities  of  life, 
unless  parents  or  relatives  are  willing  to 
accept  a  very  small  amount  in  lieu  of 
board. 

Four  of  the  girls  from  the  House  of 
Refuge  who  are  doing  well  are  in  other 
institutions — two  at  the  George  Junior 
Republic,  one  at  the  Central  Islip  State 
Hospital,  and  one  at  the  Lincoln  Hospital 
in  New  York  city.  The  superintendent 
of  the  State  Hospital  writes  that  the  girl 
who  was  placed  there  because  of  insanity 
has  now  recovered  and  is  ready  for  dis- 
charge. She  has  no  relatives  or  friends, 
and  the  superintendent  wishes  the  House 
of  Refuge  to  help  him  in  securing  a  home 
for  the  girl.  The  colored  girl  who  is  at 
the  Lincoln  Hospital  has-  remained  since 
her  illness  there,  to  help  in  cleaning  and 
caring  for  the  wards.  She  is  anxious  to 
go  away  and  the  officers  of  the  hospital 
would  be  very  glad  to  have  her  go;  but 
because  of  her  low  mentality  and  lack  of 
home  and  friends,  they  have  taken  pity 
upon  her  and  allowed  her  to  remain. 

Among  the  girls  living  at  home  with- 


out special  employment  are  several  who 
are  anxious  to  secure  positions.  These 
periods  of  idleness  are  dangerous  for 
many  girls,  for  during  them  the  tempta- 
tions become  greater.  One  girl  writes, 
"Can't  you  get  me  something  to  do?  I 
will  be  ready  to  start  to-morrow."  An- 
other has  had  no  work  for  several  months. 
Her  mother  is  an  invalid  and  the  family 
needs  the  money  which  the  girl  could 
earn.  H.  S.,  who  recently  urged  me  to 
find  her  a  position,  is  at  present  living 
with  her  mother  and  sister  in  three  base- 
ment rooms  which  they  share  with  an- 
other family.  Both  women  take  in  wash- 
ing and  the  rooms  are  converted  into  a 
laundry  most  of  the  time.  The  place 
is  gloomy,  dirty  and  wretched,  and  an 
unsuitable  home  for  any  girl. 

Few  of  the  girls  feel  that  it  is  necessary 
to  ask  the  permission  of  the  parole  officer 
before  changing  their  places  of  employ- 
ment or  returning  to  their  homes.  The 
result  is  that  after  having  been  placed  in 
a  good  home  by  the  institution,  the  girl 
may  soon  be  under  unsuitable  guardians 
or  in  bad  surroundings.  L.  S.,  fifteen 
years  of  age,  remained  at  work  but  a  few 
months  and  then  went  to  her  sister.  A 
former  employer  writes  that  the  sister  was 
but  a  year  older  than  L.  and  an  unsuit- 
able guardian  for  her.  The  girl  soon 
disappeared  and  was  found  by  the  Hu- 
mane Society  leading  an  immoral  life. 
One  girl  (S.  K.)  who  spent  six  months 
at  the  reformatory  institution,  was  found 
working  for  a  person  of  bad  reputation 
and  removed  by  the  agent  of  the  Humane 
Society.  Though  there  would  seem  to  be 
the  greatest  need  of  continuing  to  have 
supervision  over  the  girl,  I  am  unable  to 
learn  under  whose  care  she  is  at  pres- 
ent. R.  L.  is  with  her  mother,  who  was 
arrested  a  short  time  ago  on  the  charge 
of  keeping  a  disorderly  house ;  and  B.  J. 
has  gone  to  her  home,  which  is  a  reputed 
house  of  prostitution.  T.  M.  worked  for 
a  short  time  and  then  went  to  her  immoral 
home.  She  is  at  present  living  with  a 
married  man  who  is  not  her  husband  and 
is  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child.  The 
girl  spent  ten  months  in  the  Industrial 
School,  is  now  sixteen  years  of  age  and 
still  under  the  control  of  the  institution. 

In  order  to  have  the  proper  guardian- 
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ship  thrown  about  the  girls  and  to  pre- 
vent them  from  getting  into  dangerous 
surroundings  it  is  essential  to  require  the 
consent  of  the  institution  before  a  girl 
may  change  her  place  of  employment. 
There  is  still  need  of  a  great  deal  of  work 
on  the  part  of  the  parole  officer  in  investi- 
gating places  of  employment,  in  aiding 
those  who  are  not  in  suitable  places  (  r 
who  are  receiving  less  than  a  fair  living 
wage  to  secure  better  positions,  and  in 
finding  new  positions  for  those  out  of 
employment. 

Some  of  those  who  have  not  done  well 
since  coming  from  the  Industrial  School 
and  the  House  of  Refuge  have  found 
their  way  through  the  courts  to  other 
institutions.  The  list  of  institutions,  with 
the  number  committed  to  each,  is  given 
in  table  X. 

The  majority  of  these  girls  had  bad 
records  before  coming  to  the  Industrial 
School  or  the  House  of  Refuge,  and  sev- 
eral were  very  troublesome  while  in  the 
institutions.  All  from  the  House  of 
Refuge  had  spent  more  than  a  year  there, 
and  nine  had  spent  over  two  years.  Eight 
from  the  Industrial  School,  paroled  since 
the  passage  of  the  law,  had  been  in  the 
institution  but  a  few  months — a  period 
too  short  to  be  of  any  real  benefit  to  those 
who  had  committed  grave  offenses.  All 
the  others  had  spent  over  a  year  at  the 
Industrial  School ;  and  four  who  are  now 
at  Albion  had  served  two  terms. 


Most  of  the  girls  who  are  doing  badly 
remain  in  society  as  a  harm  to  it.  Many 
have  gone  from  their  homes,  and  their 
parents  hear  and  know  that  the  girls  are 
not  doing  right.  The  same  story  has 
been  repeated  to  me  over  and  over  again 
as  I  have  gone  from  one  of  these  homes 
to  another.  The  girl  remained  at  home 
two  days,  two  months,  or  six  months,  and 
then  disappeared.  The  mother  hears  that 
she  is  leading  an  immoral  life  and  is 
heartbroken  over  it.  She  has  been  advis- 
ed to  hunt  up  the  girl  and  have  her  sent 
to  another  institution,  but  she  does  not 
know  how  to  do  it.  She  is  ashamed  to 
go  to  the  police  and  shrinks  from  appear- 
ing in  court  against  her  child.  Yet  she 
would  be  willing  to  bring  complaint 
against  her  and  begs  us  to  aid  her  in  do- 
ing it.  Other  parents  say  that  they  had 
so  much  trouble  with  the  girl  while  she 
was  at  home  that  they  want  nothing  more 
to  do  with  her.  A  few  girls  whose  par- 
ents are  dead  have  no  relatives  or  friends 
sufficiently  interested  in  them  to  concern 
themselves  about  their  conduct. 

Three  girls  are  known  to  have  recently 
opened  rooms  in  New  York  city  for  im- 
moral purposes,  and  two  are  reported  to 
have  kept  a  disorderly  house  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  city.  Others  have  been  seen 
entering  saloons  and  resorts  of  question- 
able character  and  several  carry  on  their 
soliciting  regularly  in  certain  sections. 
N.  L.  dances  in  a  music  hall  which  bears 


Table  X.      Institutions  in  which  girls  from  the  Industrial  School  and  the 
House  of  Refuge  are  at  present 


State  Industrial  School 

A 

B 

House  of  Good  Shepherd,  Albany  .           

8 
8 

1 

9 
5 

House  of  Shelter,  Albany 

Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Women,  Albion 

Total 

6 
*2 

17 

'i 
'2 

'i 

3 

House  of  Refuge 

4>  Catholic  Institution,"  New  York  City 

Good  Counsel  Training  School,  White  Plains 

Misericordia  Hospital,          "       "       "    .                                            

New  York  Magdalen  Benevolent  Society 

New  York  State  Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford 

New  York  State  Training  School  for  Girls,  Hudson 

Total 

6     !      9 

oi8 


Charities  and  The  Commons 


a  very  bad  reputation,  on  the  Bowery  at 
Coney  Island.  C.  B.  states  that  after 
living  with  her  husband  for  a  few  months 
she  was  compelled  to  support  him  for  a 
short  time  by  leading  an  immoral  life. 
Her  husband  has  now  deserted  her  and 
she  has  recently  been  in  a  hospital  where 
she  has  given  birth  to  a  child.  Her 
mother  feels  that  unless  she  is  at  once 
sent  to  another  reformatory  institution 
she  will  sink  lower  than  ever  before. 

Not  all  the  girls  whose  records  are  bad 
have  deserted  their  homes  permanently. 
Some  go  away  for  a  few  days  or  weeks 
and  return  at  intervals.  P.  M.  has  not 
been  at  home  regularly  during  the  last 
few  months.  Her  parents  are  much  wor- 
ried about  her  and  ask  the  institution  to 
help  them  in  retaining  their  hold  upon 
her.  Mrs.  L.  writes  me  that  her  daugh- 
ter has  been  away  for  several  weeks.  "I 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  her,"  she 
states ;  "my  husband  cannot  go  to  court 
to  look  after  her,  for  he  would  lose  his 
position,  and  I  have  several  younger  chil- 
dren at  home.  Please  do  the  best  you  can 
for  me."  Y.  R.  came  home  occasionally 
till  her  brother,  who  supports  the  family, 
refused  to  allow  her  to  do  so.  The  last 
time  she  came  she  was  intoxicated  and 
shamefully  abused  her  mother.  E.  W., 
who  is  known  to  solicit  regularly  on  the 
streets,  came  to  the  home  of  her  sister  a 
short  time  ago.  She  said  to  her  sister, 
who  threatened  to  have  her  arrested, 
"Why  should  you  bother  yourself  about 
me,  if  the  House  of  Refuge  doesn't?" 

For  their  own  sakes,  as  well  as  for  the 
good  of  society,  the  girls  who  still  need 
the  restraint  and  training  of  reformatory 
institutions  should  be  sent  to  them  at 
once,  and  those  who  are  not  inclined  to 
do  well  should  know  that  the  institutions 
still  have  control  over  them  and  will  sure- 
ly interfere,  if  they  do  not  come  up  to  the 
required  standard.  It  is  possible,  I  be- 
lieve, for  the  parole  officer  to  help  some 
of  these  girls  by  keeping  a  closer  watch 
over  them  and  trying  to  surround  them 
with  better  influences.  Those  who  are 
striving  hard  to  live  true  and  honest  lives 
appreciate  and  need  the  encouragement 
and  inspiration  which  one  can  give  who 
realizes  something  of  the  struggles  which 
they  ar$  having  ,to  face  and  who  has  the 


power  to  enter  into  their  individual  lives. 
The  state  has  undertaken  the  responsi- 
bility of  training  and  helping  these  girls 
and  it  does  not  seem  right  to  withdraw 
its  protection  now  when  there  is  such 
urgent  need  for  it. 

VIII.     A.  Few  Conclusions 

Some  conclusions  have  been  suggested 
by  this  study  of  girls  paroled  from  two 
of  the  reformatory  institutions  in  New 
York  state. 

i .  That  some  of  the  most  potent  causes 
for  juvenile  delinquency  are: 

(a)  Criminal  parentage  and  association. 

(b)  Lack  of  suitable  guardianship  because 
of  loss  of  parents  or  necessity  of  mothers 
to  go  out  working  during  the  day. 

(c)  Neglect  or  carelessness  of  parents  and 
ignorance  in  training  children. 

(d)  Failure  of  schools  to  meet  the  needs 
of  children. 

(e)  Dangerous  occupations  and  low  wages. 

Not  until  young  children  are  properly 
cared  for  in  good  homes,  and  public 
schools  assume  the  task  of  more  moral, 
physical,  and  industrial,  as  well  as  mental 
training,  so  that  girls  and  boys  may  go 
out  into  the  world  better  equipped;  and 
employers  have  more  thought  for  the 
welfare  of  their  employes,  will  the  delin- 
quency due  to  these  causes  be  decreased. 

2.  That  reformatory  institutions  are 
necessary,  and  that  permanent  results 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  them  in  short 
periods  of  time. 

Though  many  have  returned  to  their 
old  lives  after  a  long  period  spent  in  the 
reformatory  institutions,  some  with  very 
bad  records  before  their  commitment  have 
gone  out  after  two  or  three  years  to  live 
honest  and  useful  lives.  During  the 
period  of  training  and  strict  discipline  in 
the  institution  they  learned  something  by 
which  they  could  earn  an  honest  living, 
new  habits  of  life  became  fixed,  and  dif- 
ferent desires  and  purposes  were  aroused. 
In  no  cases  have  such  changes  been  ac- 
complished in  short  periods  of  time. 
Those  who  have  done  well  after  a  short 
time  in  the  institution  have  been  the  ones 
who  did  not  have  serious  defects  in  char- 
acter when  they  entered. 

In  order  that  the  work  of  the  reforma- 
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tory  institution  shall  be  of  permanent 
value  in  as  many  cases  as  possible,  there 
is  need  of  having  the  work  in  the  insti- 
titution  adapted  to  the  occupations  which 
inmates  are  to  pursue  later;  of  securing 
officers  and  teachers  of  real  power  and 
personality  who  are  skilful  in  dealing 
with  defective  character;  of  retaining 
girls  in  the  institution  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  to  effect,  if  possible,  some  changes 
in  their  characters;  and  then  of  keeping 
careful  supervision  over  the  girls  after 
they  leave  the  institution. 

3.  That  great  care  should  be  taken  in 
committing  girls  to  reformatory  institu- 
tions. 

Three-fourths  of  the  entire  number  in- 
cluded in  this  study  were  committed  to 
the  institution  for  a  first  offense,  and 
some  for  very  trivial  offenses.  If  a  girl 
is  left  without  home  or  proper  guardian- 
ship, is  abandoned  or  neglected  by  par- 
ents, or  if  her  guardian  is  unable  to  con- 
trol her,  or  even  if  she  has  taken  some- 
thing which  does  not  belong  to  her,  it  by 
no  means  indicates  that  there  is  serious 
fault  in  the  character  of  the  child.  In 
some  cases  the  girl  is  not  at  all  to  blame, 
and  with  different  environment  and  sur- 
roundings seeming  defects  in  character 
would  entirely  disappear.  Often  such 
girls  become  embittered  as  the  result  of 
being  placed  in  the  reformatory  institu- 
tion, and  because  of  their  mental  attitude 
receive  more  harm  than  good  from  the 
period  spent  there.  When  they  go  out 
they  must  bear  the  stigma  which  attaches 
to  all  girls  who  have  been  in  a  reforma- 
tory institution  which  receives  the  im- 
moral and  criminal  classes,  and  it  is  more 
difficult  for  them  to  live  good  and  honest 
lives. 

For  the  sake  of  these  girls  who  ought 
not  to  be  sent  to  an  institution,  yet  who 
need  to  be  supervised,  the  system  of  pro- 
bation work  should  be  extended  and 
strengthened,  as  outlined  by  the  Proba- 
tion Commission  in  its  report  of  March, 
TQ06. 


4.  That  there  is  need  of  increased  pro- 
vision for  parole  work  at  the  State  In- 
dustrial School  and  the  House  of  Refuge. 

Not  only  is  there  need  of  provision  for 
efficient  parole  work  among  these  girls 
paroled  from  the  Industrial  School  and 
the  House  of  Refuge,  as  this  study  has 
clearly  shown ;  but  there  must  be  a  larger 
number  of  parole  officers  and  a  better 
quality  of  work  done  by  the  institutions, 
if  the  state  is  to  fulfill  its  obligation  to- 
ward the  hundreds  of  boys  who  go  out 
every  year. 

At  the  House  of  Refuge  the  standard 
of  parole  work  among  the  boys  has  re- 
cently been  raised  as  the  result  of  the 
effort  of  the  superintendent  in  this  direc- 
tion ;  yet  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  pro- 
vide adequate  supervision  for  the  2,000 
paroled  boys  still  under  the  control  of  the 
institution,  with  the  assistance  of  one  or 
even  two  parole  officers.  There  should 
be  at  least  four  or  five  parole  officers  for 
each  of  these  institutions ;  and  all  should 
be  men  or  women  who  understand  child- 
life  and  have  the  ability  to  deal  with  chil- 
dren, and  who  can  be  of  real  help  to  them 
when  they  go  from  the  institution.  As 
far  as  possible,  the  co-operation  of  par- 
ents and  employers  should  be  secured; 
and  in  special  cases,  one  other  person 
should  be  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
child.  In  no  case,  however,  should  the 
parole  officer  relinquish  his  direct  super- 
vision over  those  paroled. 

A  standard  of  parole  which  should  be 
possible  of  realization  in  every  state  re- 
formatory institution,  would  include : 

(a)  Careful  investigation  by  the  parole 
officer  of  the  home  and  place  of  employment, 
before  inmates  are  released. 

(b)  Requirement  of  permission  of  parole 
officer  before  child  may  change  place  of  em- 
ployment. 

(c)  Monthly  reports  to  parole  officer. 

(d)  Visits  of  parole  officer  to  paroled  in- 
mates, at  least  three  times  during  each  year, 
and  more  often  if  circumstances  require. 

(e)  Returning  paroled  inmates  to  the  in- 
stitution at  once,  for  violation  of  parole. 
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It  is  now  two  years  since  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  American  National  Red  Cross 
was  effected,  says  Beatrice  Stevenson,  in 
The  Trained  Nurse  for  February.  "It  is  de- 
sired to  have  the  Red  Cross  an  organization 
of  the  whole  people  for  Red  Cross  work," 
she  says.  "Accordingly  every  individual 
nurse  should  make  an  effort  to  take  some 
part  in  the  Red  Cross.  The  ethics  of  nurs- 
ing emphasize  the  duty  and  moral  obliga- 
tions of  the  profession.  The  American  Na- 
tional Red  Cross  is  the  reserve  emergency 
organization  of  the  American  people  and 
there  are  now  forty-three  national  Red  Cross 
organizations  in  the  world,  among  the  most 
efficient  being  the  Japanese,  German  and 
Italian." 

*  *     * 

In  Progress,  the  organ  of  the  British  In- 
stitute of  Social  Service,  the  fortieth  an- 
nual report  of  the  Barnado  homes  is  given. 
These  Forty  Years  is  the  title  of  the  re- 
port of  the  enterprise  whose  motto  is:  "No 
destitute  child  ever  refused  admission." 
During  the  two-score  years  59,384  destitute 
children  have  been  rescued.  Every  day  a 
sum  of  $1,200  is  needed  for  food  alone.  The 
year's  expenditure  was  $1,058,490  towards 
which  $981,430  was  contributed  by  94,591 
givers;  of  these  gifts  sixty-three  per  cent 
were  of  sums  under  $5.  The  total  of  con- 
tributions during  the  forty  years  amount  to 
over  $16,500,000. 

*  *     * 

In  an  article  on  the  Industrial  Scrap  Heap 
in  the  February  American  Federationist 
Clarence  H.  Mark,  after  giving  what  facts 
are  known  of  industrial  accidents,  points 
out  that  we  are  derelict  in  instituting  a 
campaign  of  prevention  and  recompense. 
"In  our  own  country  Massachusetts  and  Il- 
linois are  the  only  states  that  have  investi- 
gated the  subject  of  workingmen's  Insurance. 
At  the  recent  convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  strong  resolutions  were 
adopted  favoring  more  effective  legislation 
on  this  question  and  gradually  the  press  is 
taking  it  up  in  earnest,  as  its  principles  are 
better  understood." 

*  *     * 

A  Settlement  Making  for  Righteousness  is 
what  Lilburn  Merrill  calls  the  Halstead 
street  institutional  church  in  Chicago,  in 
an  article  in  the  Epworth  Herald.  There 
are  in  this  neighborhood  55,000  souls  and 
twenty  nationalities  in  a  square  mile.  The 
church  settlement  has  eight  resident  and 
ninety  volunteer  workers  and  there  are  held 
fifty-five  meetings  every  week. 

*  *     * 

Dr.  Geer's  much  exploited  efforts  to  pro- 
tect the  stenographers  of  New  York  attract 
attention  to  a  unique  lunch-room  that  has 
been  established  for  women  by  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  of  Kansas  City.  Mrs.  C.  R.  Miller  de- 
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scribes  it  in  Leslie's  Weekly.  The  idea  is 
for  every  girl  to  wait  on  herself — and  at 
the  same  time  to  furnish  a  luncheon  that  is 
not  like  the  quick  lunch  variety.  Nothing 
costs  over  five  cents  and  for  twenty  cents 
a  dainty  luncheon  can  be  "assembled"  by 
the  girl  who  waits  on  herself. 

*  *     * 

The  Raleigh,  (N.  C.)  American,  the  offi- 
cial organ  of  the  Jr.  O.  U.  A.  M.,  in  a  recent 
issue  expresses  its  disapproval  of  the  ruling 
that  a  state  may  import  labor  without  vio- 
lating the  contract  labor  law.  The  case 
came  up  in  connection  with  the  actions  of 
a  commissioner  from  South  Carolina.  Of 
the  protest  it  says:  "We  glory  in  the  grit 
displayed  by  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor, for  we  believe  that  the  contract  labor 
law  has  been  broken  with  impunity  and 
that,  too,  with  the  assistance  of  federal  au- 
thority." However  The  American  does  not 
state  the  reasons  for  its  belief.  American 
Industries,  the  organ  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers,  published  in 
New  York,  prints  at  some  length  the  docu- 
ments in  the  case  of  the  introduction  of  for- 
eign laborers  by  the  state  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  shows  the  legal  aspects  of  the  case 
fully,  strictly  construing  the  contract  labor 
law  to  apply  to  individuals  and  corporations 
and  not  to  states. 

*  *     * 

Cancer,  the  Unconquered  Plague,  is  the 
subject  of  an  article  by  Dr.  Leonard  Keene 
Hirshberg  in  the  February  American  Maga- 
zine. "We  are  reasonably  sure,"  he  says, 
"that  within  the  life-time  of  men  full-grown 
to-day,  consumption  will  lose  its  old  terrors, 
pneumonia  will  give  up  its  secret  and  ty- 
phoid will  go  the  way  of  small-pox  and 
malaria.  But  cancer  remains  a  dark  and 
gloomy  mystery.  All  we  know  about  it,  in 
truth,  is  that  it  begins  with  some  sort  of 
mysterious  disarrangement  of  the  tiny  cells 
that  make  up  the  body,  that  this  disarrange- 
ment spreads  and  that  in  the  end  the  whole 
body  becomes  impregnated  with  the  virulent 
poison  and  dies." 

*  *     * 

America  is  not  the  only  or  most-graft 
ridden  nation,  says  Frederic  C.  Howe  in  the 
February  American  Magazine.  Great  Britain 
is  even  worse  off— for  in  Great  Britain  graft 
is  hereditary;  established  by  long  custom  and 
unassailed;  Englishmen  submit,  Americans 
reoel,  he  says.  "Real  democracy  has  a  long 
way  to  go  in  Great  Britain  before  it  becomes 
articulate.  It  is  making  its  way  in  the  cities 
which  are  free  from  corruption  and  are  filled 
with  disinterested  public  men.  But  Par- 
liament views  democracy  as  a  troublesome 
thing.  It  clings  to  its  medieval  abuses  in 
spite  of  the  poverty  and  industrial  decadence 
of  the  nation  which  is  traceable  to  the  rule 
of  a  class  which  makes  use  of  its  power  for 
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the  preservation  of  its  privileges  and  the  op- 
pression of  the  people." 

*  *     * 

The  supreme  world  question,  says  John 
Graham  Brooks  in  the  February  Century 
is  that  of  races  learning  to  live  together 
with  good  will  and  intelligence  to  help 
rather  than  exploit  each  other.  On  the 
speculative  side,  he  says,  we  are  bound  to 
allow  for  these  two  future  possibilities: 
"(1)  An  effective  exclusion  of  the  really 
unfit,  so  organized  at  selected  points  of  de- 
parture and  with  such  a  standard  and  such 
penalties  as  to  check  the  evil  at  its  sources; 
(2)  an  international  control  and  direction 
of  these  migratory  currents  with  deliberate 
reference  to  local  trade  demands." 

*  *     * 

In  his  excellent  appreciation  of  the  late 
Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  in  the  February  Re- 
view of  Reviews,  Joseph  Bartlett  Seabury 
tells  the  story  of  the  seventy  years  of  sys- 
tematic giving  of  this  pioneer  in  modern 
philanthropy.  "Lady  Burdett-Coutts  felt  the 
throb  of  the  life  of  her  time;  she  kept  in 
close  touch  with  the  pulse  of  national  senti- 
ment. There  was  no  great  movement  of  her 
day  either  political,  patriotic  or  civic  which 
she  did  not  feel  and  in  a  measure  promote. 
It  is  one  of  the  noblest  encomiums  upon  her 
notable  history,  as  a  princely  giver  that 
she  had  few  corrections  to  make  regarding 
the  objects  or  methods  of  her  beneficence. 
Index  the  charities  of  the  opening  years  of 
the  twentieth  century;  find  them  antedated 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  gifts  of  the  Baroness 
in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth.  An  in- 
heritor, not  a  coiner  of  wealth,  she  has  given 
to  the  world  an  example  of  how  to  distri- 
bute, in  one's  lifetime,  the  millions  of  a 
former  generation." 

*  *     * 

It  was  an  uptown  New  York  woman  who 
said  she  had  a  dependent  child  on  her  hands 
and  was  rather  puzzled  what  to  do  with  him. 
"I  know,"  she  said,  "because  he's  my  own 
boy.  He  needs  a  place  to  romp  in,  but  there 
is  no  playground  in  this  neighborhood  of 
high-class  apartments.  And  that's  just  the 
beginning  of  his  unmet  needs,  physically, 
mentally  and  morally — such  oversight  and 
development  as  the  expert  workers  give  who 
deal  with  legally  dependent  children.  How 
can  I  get  that  kind  of  help  for  my  boy?" 
It  is  in  reaching  this  sort  of  mother — especi- 
ally that  great  group  which  is  neither  of  the 
tenements  nor  of  the  apartments — that  a 
truly  educational  work  is  carried  on  by  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal.  It  reaches  women 
whom  circumstances  have  conspired  to  dis- 
locate   from    the    motherhood     wisdom     and 


practice  of  pioneer  days,  and  who  have  been 
offered  no  substitute  in  school  or  other 
source.  The  March  number  of  the  Journal 
for  instance,  will  have  an  article  pointing 
out  in  a  practical  way  the  carelessness  of 
many  mothers  in  the  care  and  bringing  up 
of  their  children.  I  Didn't  Know  is  the 
heading  of  an  article  by  Mrs.  Margaret  De- 
land,  dealing  with  the  subject  of  children 
and  the  sex  question.  Recently  Helen  Kel- 
ler contributed  an  article  urging  that  wo- 
men's clubs  and  others  take  up  the  move- 
ment to  prevent  blindness  in  infants  which 
results  from  the  neglect  of  physicians  and 
nurses  and  in  this  number  she  will  describe 
the  new  magazine  for  the  blind. 

*  *     * 

William  Allen  White  in  the  February  Mc- 
Clure's  attempts  the  task  of  interpreting 
President  Roosevelt,  "A  force  for  righteous- 
ness," Mr.  White  calls  him.  "The  tremen- 
dous effect  of  his  precepts  and  his  consistent 
example  upon  the  mental  habits  of  this  peo- 
ple is  incalculable.  Before  this  dynamic 
power  for  justice  and  equity  in  politics  and 
in  business  and  in  the  simpler  relations  of 
life,  greed,  in  the  form  of  aggrandizing  cap- 
ital and  class  feeling  must  go  down,  as  caste 
went  down  before  righteousness  under  Wash- 
ington and  Franklin  in  the  American  Revo- 
lution and  human  slavery  went  down  before 
righteousness  under  Lincoln  and  Grant." 

*  *     * 

Scranton  has  been  slowly  poisoned.  It 
lias  been  poisoned  by  a  water  company,  con- 
trolled by  its  leading  citizen,  a  corporation 
by  which,  even  now,  it  stands  bound  hand 
and  foot.  So  says  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams 
in  Ridgway's  of  February  2. 

"Nearly  one  hundred  lives  lost,  more  than 
a  thousand  innocent  people  stricken  down 
by  the  disease  of  filth;  the  infection  scat- 
tered over  a  radius  of  fifty  miles;  hospitals 
overtaxed,  worn-out  doctors  and  nurses  un- 
able to  minister  to  the  victims,  a  whole  com- 
munity given  over  to  fear  and  mourning — 
that  is  the  price  that  W.  W.  Scranton's  water 
company  coins  into  dividends  to  the  profit  of 
W.  W.  Scranton's  family.  For  the  record  of 
this  latest  of  America's  typhoid  epidemic  is 
the  story  of  what  Scranton,  the  man,  has 
done  to  Scranton,  the  city. 

"Scranton  the  city  is  still  in  the  grip  of 
Scranton  the  man.  His  obstinacy,  or  heed- 
lessness, his  resentment  of  interference,  or 
his  old-fogy  and  profit-bearing  intolerance  of 
modern  sanitary  ideas  may  at  any  future 
date  be  reckoned  again  in  terms  of  typhoid 
mortality." 
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Juvenile         The    Juvenile    Court    of    San 

Court  of  San     Francisco  has  just  published 

Francisco.        Us     report     for     1906         The 

court  was  established  by  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  1903.  The  month  of  March,  1906, 
marked  the  close  of  the  first  three  years  of 
its  work.  These  years  before  the  fire,  edu- 
cated the  people  of  San  Francisco  to  the 
necessity  of  some  such  method  as  that  de- 
veloped by  the  court  in  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  delinquent  childhood.  Under 
the  statute  of  1905,  a  probation  officer  and 
four  deputies  were  appointed  whose  salaries 
were  paid  by  private  subscription,  mainly 
from  a  fund  contributed  by  various  charit- 
able associations,  women's  clubs  and  inter- 
ested individuals.  At  the  time  of  the  fire 
about  2,300  delinquent  children  had  passed 
through  the  court.  An  old  dwelling  house 
near  the  city  hall  was  converted  into  a  de- 
tention home  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
appropriated  $4,500  annually  for  its  main- 
tenance. 

On  the  morning  of  April  20,  practically 
every  vestige  of  the  three  years  work  of  the 
juvenile  court  had  vanished.  The  situation 
is  graphically  described  by  Arthur  J.  Todd, 
the  probation  officer. 

"Our  office  was  cleaned  out;  little  piles  of 
delicate  white  ash  represented  our  records, 
compiled  with  such  care  and  toil.  Where 
the  detention  home  stood  was  a  heap  of 
tangled  scrap  iron.  Three  out  of  five  of 
our  officers  were  homeless.  Our  probation- 
ers were  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven.  Fortunately  none  of  the  children 
in  detention  was  injured;  during  the  first 
day  of  the  fire  they  were  safely  conveyed  to 
a  sand-dump  camp  at  the  western  edge  of 
the  city. 

"To  human  eyes  the  prospects  of  the  ju- 
venile court  looked  blue  indeed.  No  foot- 
hold appeared;  ruin  glared  at  those  who 
had  so  generously  contributed  in  support  of 
the  court.  With  homes,  schools  and 
churches  gone,  there  seemed  nothing  left 
but  the  bare  struggle  for  existence.  All  eyes 
focussed  on  the  bread  line.  Material  relief 
was  the  uppermost  thought,  and  bade  fair 
to  continue  indefinitely.  Right  valiantly  all 
of  our  officers  went  at  the  relief  problem,  for 
the  general  devastation  was  so  appalling 
and  the  general  need  so  widespread  and  in- 
tense that  our  own  private  needs  seemed 
paltry  indeed.  But  after  the  first  stress  was 
relieved,  after  the  novelty  of  the  situation 
wore  off,  after  normal  conditions  gradually 
resumed,  then  appeared  once  more  the  prob- 
lem of  the  children  and  a  call  for  the  court." 

With  characteristic  energy  and  determina- 
tion, San  Francisco  took  hold  of  the  new 
problem.  It  was  found  impossible  to  rent 
any  building,  so  the  friends  of  the  court  put 
their  hands  in  their  pockets  and  advanced 
the  money  to  erect  a  suitable  building.    The 


Board  of  Education  granted  the  use  of  a 
portion  of  the  school  lot  for  the  purpose. 
"The  building  itself  sprang  up  as  by  magic 
and  on  September  15,  Judge  Murasky  held 
court  for  the  first  time  in  the  new  quarters." 

Thus  it  is  that  San  Francisco,  profiting 
by  its  own  calamity,  has  now  a  building  con- 
taining about  twenty  rooms  for  probation 
officers,  court  room,  and  detention  home. 
The  latter  includes  dormitories  for  boys  and 
girls,  separate  dining  rooms  for  boys  and 
girls,  infirmary,  superintendent's  apart- 
ments, kitchen,  store  room,  etc.  This  is 
the  first  building  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Todd  has  also  compiled  an  excellent, 
pamphlet  entitled  Probation,  its  Value,  its 
Saving,  its  Cost. 

Mississippi  Mississippi  passed  a  law  the 
and  state  last  year  providing  that 
Convicts.  convicts  shall  not  be  worked 
on  land  not  owned  by  the  state.  In  answer 
to  a  question  of  the  editor  of  this  depart- 
ment as  to  whether  this  would  prevent  the 
leasing  of  convicts  by  the  different  counties 
of  the  state  Governor  Vardaman  writes:  "I 
am  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  inform  you  that 
it  only  applies  to  state  convicts,  but  there 
is  a  law  authorizing  the  counties  to  purchase 
property  and  work  the  county  convicts  on  it 
and  many  of  the  counties  are  doing  this. 
There  is  a  great  awakening  throughout  this 
state  to  the  necessity,  indeed  the  moral  obli- 
gation, resting  upon  the  people  to  provide 
better  treatment  and  care  of  the  unfortunate 
members  of  society.  I  am  encouraged  to 
hope  that  this  spirit  will  grow  from  year 
to  year  until  we  shall  have  an  ideal  system 
for  the  care  and  management  of  the  crim- 
inal classes.  My  heart  is  greatly  in  this 
work." 

_.     KT  Amos    W.    Butler,    secretary 

Jf  Indiana.  of  the  State  Board  of  Char" 
ities  of  Indiana  in  his  an- 
nual report  makes  the  following  recommen- 
dations: 

"That  the  board  of  trustees  for  the  state 
prison  be  made  bi-partisan  by  law. 

That  the  buildings  of  the  old  Industrial 
School  for  Girls  be  used  as  a  house  of  correc- 
tion for  women. 

That  some  provision  may  be  made  where- 
by, in  certain  cases  of  suspended  sentence, 
the  offender  be  released  in  charge  of  a  pro- 
bation officer. 

That  child  desertion  be  made  a  felony  in 
the  state. 

That  a  receiving  hospital  be  established 
for  some  of  the  insane  hospitals. 

That  the  Southern  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane have  more  land. 

That  the  members  of  all  state  boards  serve 
without   pay. 
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That  better  care  be  given  the  criminal  in- 
sane. 

That  a  beginning  be  made  in  the  fight 
against   tuberculosis." 

Referring  particularly  to  county  jails,  Mr. 
Butler  says: 

"The  jail  system  we  have  is  a  relic  of  the 
olden  times.  It  is  not  creditable  to  the 
state.  The  result  of  its  operations  is  in- 
jurious. Our  jails,  as  they  are  conducted 
do  more  harm  than  good.  In  a  rational 
prison  system  the  jails  should  be  simply 
places  of  detention.  Convicted  prisoners 
should  be  confined  elsewhere.  Provision 
should  be  made  by  law  for  the  official  con- 
demnation of  county  jails  by  some  board. 
The  condemnation  should  be  provided  for 
when  the  jail  is  badly  out  of  repair;  when 
it  is  unsanitary;  when  the  moral  conditions 
are  bad.  In  any  event  the  authorities  should 
be  notified  and  given  a  reasonable  time  to 
remedy  the  wrong.  In  case  of  failure  to  do 
so,  the  facts  should  be  properly  presented 
by  the  board,  and  it  should  prohibit  the  use 
of  the  jail  until  the  fault  was  remedied  or 
a  new  jail  built." 

As  a  substitute  for  jail   Mr. 

Workhouse  Butler  recommends  state  con- 
trol. 

"Most  of  the  prisoners  who  are  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  jail  are  charged  with  vio- 
lating the  state  laws.  It  is  hard  to  under- 
stand why  the  state  should  not  have  charge 
of  them.  In  most  of  our  jails  the  prison- 
ers are  not  separated,  they  are  not  classified, 
and  they  lead  idle  and  frequently  immoral 
lives.  Why  should  not  the  state  establish 
one  or  more  workhouses  as  the  need  seems 
to  arise,  under  state  control,  conducted  on 
the  merit  system?  These  could  be  located 
upon  diversified  land,  so  as  to  afford  as 
great  a  variety  of  employment  as  possible. 

"The  experience  of  some  of  our  sister 
states  in  this  way  should  encourage  us  as 
to  the  probable  success  of  such  a  venture. 
To  these  workhouses  all  convicted  prisoners 
could  be  sent  who  now  go  to  the  county  jails, 
except  the  sentence  be  an  exceedingly  short 
one.  There  they  would  be  under  good  dis- 
cipline and  proper  training,  and  would  have 
regular  employment.  The  prisoners  could 
be  more  cheaply  maintained  in  such  insti- 
tutions, and,  inasmuch  as  they  would  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  best  reforma- 
tory methods,  better  results  should  be  se- 
cured." 

Contract        Ohio's     new     law    abolishing 
System  in      the   contract  system   in   that 
0hi0*  state  does  not  go  into  effect 

until  February,  1911.  It  will  have  in  one 
respect  an  unfortunate  result  in  making  it 
practically  impossible  for  prisoners  to  have 
the  incentive  to  labor  which  they  now  have 
through  receiving  a  considerable  share  of 
their  earnings.  "Under  the  present  sys- 
tem," writes  the  superintendent,  "we  are 
able  to  make  the  institution  nearly,  if  not 


absolutely,  self  sustaining,  at  the  same  time 
allowing  the  prisoners  to  earn  some  money 
for  themselves  or  families,  and  under  the 
new  order  of  things  this  will  be  impossible." 

Georgia         The   Georgia   State  Reforma- 
state  tory  is  now  ready  to  receive 

Reformatory.  juveniie  delinquents  for  cor- 
rection. The  establishment  of  this  institu- 
tion has  long  been  the  subject  of  earnest  dis- 
cussion and  its  development  will  be  watched 
with  interest. 

.  A    beautiful    memorial    vol- 

of  Penology.  ume  has  recently  appeared 
in  appreciation  of  Henry 
Martin  Boies,  the  author  of  the  well  known 
volumes  Prisoners  and  Paupers  and  The 
Science  of  Penology,  and  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  of 
Pennsylvania.  This  volume  is  made  up  of 
ten  contributions  by  intimate  friends  of 
Colonel  Boies  and  presents  him  in  various 
aspects  and  relationships,  illustrating  the 
breadth,  force  and  warmth  of  his  nature. 
Colonel  Boies  was  a  fine  example  of  a  rep- 
resentative large-hearted  American  devoted 
to  the  public  service.  His  book,  The  Science 
of  Penology,  is  the  subject  of  a  detailed  no- 
tice by  Eugene  Smith,  who  says  at  the  close 
of  his  chapter:  "The  Science  of  Penology 
has  admirably  fulfilled  the  object  for  which 
it  was  written.  It  is  an  accurate,  succinct, 
methodical  summary  of  the  science,  a  hand- 
book adapted  to  popular  use,  an  eminently 
practical  work  abounding  in  valuable  learn- 
ing that  ought  to  be  broadly  disseminated. 
The  book  holds,  in  this  respect,  a  unique 
position  in  the  literature  pertaining  to  the 
subject.  There  is  no  other  book  so  well 
adapted — indeed,  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that 
there  is  no  other  book  at  all  adapted — for 
use  as  a  text-book  for  students  desiring  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of 
the  science." 

A  French        A    lecture   given   by   Edward 

rS  °?         Julhiet  at  the  musee  social  at 
Children  s         _.  ,  .,  ,        , 

Courts.  Paris  upon  children  s  courts 
in  the  United  States  awakened  great  interest 
in  this  subject.  In  order  to  promote  and 
guide  this  newly  awakened  interest,  which 
has  become  almost  general  in  Europe  at  the 
present  time,  the  publishers  of  la  Revue  VEn- 
fant  have  collected  into  a  little  volume  of 
220  pages,  four  papers  on  children's  courts.1 
The  eminent  jurist  and  philanthropist,  Sena- 
tor Berenger,  furnishes  a  preface  in  which  he 
sets  forth  the  evils  of  publicity  in  arraigning 
children  in  the  courts.  Senator  Berenger 
was  the  leader  in  France  in  getting  through 
the  law  which  bears  his  name  with  refer- 
ence to  suspended  sentence  for  adults.  He 
recognizes  therefore  the  value  of  the  princi- 
ple of  probation  as  applied  to  children,  not 

1  Lea  Tribunaux  speciaux  pour  enf  ants.  Aux  Etats 
Unis  par  Edouard  Julhiet,  en  France  par  Henri  Rollet 
en  Angleterre  par  Marcel  Kleine,  en  Allemagne  par 
Maurice  Gastarabide.  Preface  de  M.  Reran  ger,  momb 
de  l'instltut.  Paris  Administratien  de  la  Revue  l'En- 
f  ant,  13  rue  de  l'Ancienne-Comedie,  1906. 
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only  in  the  form  of  a  suspended  sentence, 
but  under  the  watch,  care  and  guardianship 
of  a  probation  officer.  It  is  possible  that 
the  establishment  of  children's  courts  may 
encounter  some  opposition  in  Prance  on  ac- 
count of  the  expense  it  involves;  but  the  sys- 
tem of  surveillance  he  points  out  could  easily 
be  added  to  existing  legislation  without  dis- 
turbing its  harmony.  France  is  now  con- 
sidering the  question  of  revising  its  legisla- 
tion in  regard  to  children,  so  that  the  subject 
of  children's  courts  is  a  timely  one.  With- 
out waiting  for  a  revision  of  the  laws,  Henri 
Rollet,  by  liberal  interpretation  of  existing 
provisions  and  through  the  co-operation  of 
the  judges,  and  Mr.  Lepine,  the  prefect  of 
police,  has  been  able  to  apply  the  probation 
system  to  children;  in  the  last  four  months 
fifty-two  have  been  released  on  probation, 
under  judicial  authority. 

Mr.  Julhiet  gives  an  account  of  the  origin 
and  development  of  the  system  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  illustrated  with  pictures  of  Judge 
Lindsey  and  of  the  children's  courts  in  Den- 
ver and  New  York.      A  chapter  is  devoted 


to  interesting  examples  and  a  consideration 
of  results.  Another  chapter  deals  with  the 
objections  made  to  the  children's  court  in 
the  United  States.  Reference  is  made  to 
the  "remarkable  report"  of  the  commission 
on  probation  of  New  York  state,  which  sat 
last  year.  Mr.  Julhiet  thus  recognizes  that 
Americans  themselves  do  not  think  the  sys- 
tem has  yet  reached  perfection;  "but  it  is  a 
great  advance  over  that  which  existed  be- 
fore. This  is  why  that  practical  country, 
America,  has  adopted  it  with  enthusiasm, 
gradually  correcting  its  defects  as  they  from 
time  to  time  appear." 

Mr.  Marcel  Kleine  gives  an  account  of  the 
juvenile  court  in  Birmingham,  England,  one 
of  the  number  of  English  cities  in  which  the 
court  has  been  established.  The  results  here 
have  been  unusually  encouraging. 

Mr.  Maurice  Gastambide  of  the  faculty  of 
law  of  Paris,  writes  of  the  system  of  guard- 
ianship organized  under  the  recent  German 
civil  code.  In  the  appendix  to  the  volume 
are  translations  of  some  of  the  American 
laws,  the  rules  governing  probation,  etc. 
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The   reports   of  state   boards 
?iarei,  B?f:r<is    show,  among  several  things, 

of  Unarities.  ',  .    „         „ 

two  chiefly;  first,  to  some  ex- 
tent, what  the  state  has  been  doing;  second, 
in  a  less  degree,  what  the  state  ought  to 
do.  The  wise  and  prudent  state  board,  in 
its  public  utterances,  deals  more  in  praise 
than  in  blame,  and  when  it  says  what 
should  be  done  it  asks,  not  for  Utopian 
methods,  but  for  things  within  reach  of  the 
legislative  and  the  executive  departments 
as  they  are.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  practi- 
cal things  that  the  State  Board  of  California 
advises:  That  the  Hospital  for  Insane  at 
Agnew,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  earth- 
quake, be  rebuilt  on  the  present  location, 
but  on  the  cottage  plan,  and  that  such  en- 
largements as  are  needed  at  the  other  hos- 
pitals be  made  by  means  of  cottages  only; 
that  cottages  especially  designed  for  the 
acutely  insane  be  provided  at  all  the  state 
hospitals  and  that  cheaper  cottages,  prefer- 
ably frame,  be  provided  for  the  demented, 
tubercular  and  paralytic  classes;  that  the 
Home  for  Feeble-Minded  be  enlarged  by  in- 
expensive cottages,  that  more  teachers  and 
better  school  facilities  be  furnished,  and 
that  as  soon  as  expedient  a  colony  for  adult 
female  imbeciles  be  established;  that  the 
home  for  adult  blind  be  enlarged;  that  for 
delinquent  children  the  law  be  strengthened 
on  the  side  of  probation;  authorizing  paid 
probation  officers;  making  it  a  cause  for 
probation  for  a  child  under  sixteen  to  use 
tobacco,  or  alcoholic  liquors  in  saloons  or  to 


excess  anywhere,  or  to  use  any  narcotic  drug 
except  on  a  physician's  prescription,  and 
making  it  a  misdemeanor  for  an  adult  to 
contribute  to  any  child  delinquency;  that 
child  delinquency  shall  be  determined  by  a 
court  before  the  state  shall  assume  any  ob- 
ligation of  maintenance  and  that  the  various 
"child  placing"  agencies  of  the  state  shall  be 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  some  state 
board  or  official,  to  whom  they  must  make 
such  reports  as  are  asked  for  and  from 
whom  they  must  obtain  permission  to  en- 
gage in  such  work;  that  it  be  made  a  felony 
for  any  male  officer  having  charge  of  any 
females  in  any  hospital,  almshouse,  prison 
or  jail,  or  for  any  male  employe  of  any  such 
institution  to  have  sexual  relation  with  any 
such  female  under  his  care;  that  a  modest 
appropriation  be  made  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  an  annual  state  conference  of  char- 
ities and  correction;  that  the  Board  of  State 
Charities  be  authorized  to  send  its  secre- 
tary or  any  of  its  members  to  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  or  the  National 
Prison  Congress  at  state  expense. 

The  Connecticut  State  Board 
SLI^Rn-rJ     has   nothing   but   commenda- 

State  Board.      , .  _    .,     °  ,    ,      .       ..... 

tion  of  the  state  institutions, 
except  that  in  all  but  one,  the  state  prison, 
the  maintenance  cost  is  increasing.  Not- 
withstanding its  economical  cost  the  state 
prison  is  declared  to  be  one  of  the  best  man- 
aged institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  country 
(an  opinion  which  is  shared  by  every  prison 
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expert  who  visits  it).  The  general  manage- 
ment of  the  state-aided  institutions  is  also 
commended. 

The  board  commends  the  management  of 
the  larger  jails  but  deplores  the  deficiencies 
of  some  of  the  smaller  and  suggests  that  all 
the  jails  be  placed  under  the  control  of  a 
state  board  of  prison  commissioners  (a  re- 
form devoutly  to  oe  hoped  for  in  many 
states  besides  Connecticut). 

The  board  specifically  recommends  the 
amendment  of  the  indeterminate  sentence 
law  so  that  it  may  be  made  effective,  the 
establishment  of  a  state  reformatory,  and 
some  special  provision  for  the  care  of  sane 
epileptics  of  any  age.  It  also  urges  the 
need  of  more  room  at  the  School  for  Imbe- 
ciles, and  at  the  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf, 
and  advocates  reforms  in  many  almshouses 
in  such  matters  as  sex  separation,  heating 
and  lighting,  bathing  facilities  and,  in  some 
cases,  food  supply.  It  rather  suggests  than 
asserts,  that  the  number  of  children  in 
county  homes  should  be  reduced  by  some 
radical   change   in  these   institutions. 

The  legislature  of  Ohio  three 
AduiteBi?nd  years  aS°  made  a  law  which 
provided  that  every  adult 
blind  person  who  had  lived  five  years  in  the 
state,  and  one  year  in  any  county,  whose 
blindness  was  not  the  result  of  vicious 
habits,  and  who  had  no  property,  or  means 
of  support,  should  be  entitled  to  a  pension 
from  the  county  in  which  he  or  she  lived, 
of  $100  per  annum,  payable  quarterly.  Under 
this  law  some  2800  blind  persons  have  ap- 
plied for   and  received  the  pension. 

Lucas  county  by  its  auditor,  doubted  the 
constitutionality  as  well  as  the  wisdom  of 
the  law  and  refused  to  honor  a  requisition 
from  the  probate  judge  for  a  warrant  in 
favor  of  a  blind  person.  Whereupon  pro- 
ceedings were  instituted  and  the  case  was 
taken  through  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
and  the  Circuit  Court  up  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  state.  The  Supreme  Court  re- 
versed the  judgments  of  the  lower  courts 
and  dismissed  the  petition,  its  reasons  being 
given  in  a  very  interesting  and  luminous 
decision. 

The  principal  contention  of  the  auditor 
was  that  the  purpose  contemplated  by  the 
act  was  not  a  public  purpose.  The  court 
holds  that  this  contention  was  just.  It 
quotes  various  decisions  in  other  states  as 
to  what  are  and  are  not  public  uses  and 
shows  that  the  use  under  consideration  was 
not  a  public  use.  (The  practice  of  special 
pensions  for  the  blind  in  New  York  city  was 
not  mentioned  on  either  side).  The  court 
sums  up  the  argument  in  the  following  par- 
agraph: "If  the  power  of  the  legislature  to 
confer  an  annuity  upon  any  class  of  needy 
citizens  be  admitted  upon  the  ground  that 
its  tendency  will  be  to  prevent  them  from 
becoming  a  public  charge,  then  innumer- 
able classes  may  clamor  for  similar  boun- 
ties,  and    if    not     on     equally    meritorious 


ground,  still  on  ground  that  is  valid  in  point 
of  law,  and  it  is  doubted  that  any  line  could 
be  drawn  short  of  an  equal  distribution  of 
property." 

The  conditions  of  overcrowd- 

The  insane,  ing  in  hospitals  for  insane, 
which  have  been  emphasized 
so  strongly  by  the  pending  investigations  in 
Pennsylvania  are  reported  from  many 
states.  The  Central  Hospital  of  Indiana 
has  about  two  hundred  patients  (about 
twelve  per  cent)  more  than  its  full  normal 
capacity.  In  Illinois  it  is  about  as  bad.  The 
Manhattan  State  Hospital  has  nearly  ten 
per  cent  excess,  so  that  wards  are  crowded 
and  in  some  dormitories  the  beds  almost 
touch  one  another. 

The  same  story  comes  from  Connecticut, 
from  Maine,  from  Maryland,  and  from  New 
Jersey. 

The  trustees  of  the  Georgia  Hospital  are 
asking  to  be  relieved  of  the  epileptic  and 
feeble-minded  so  as  to  make  more  room 
for  the  insane. 

In  Cuba  since  the  revolution  the  number 
of  insane  has  increased  more  than  threefold, 
from  500  in  1902,  to  nearly  1,700  at  present, 
with  no  increase  of  accommodation,  although 
some  barracks  and  huts  are  being  built  for 
them  now. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  excess  of  inmates 
over  accommodations  as  reported  by  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  varies  from  twenty 
per  cent  in  one  hospital  to  over  fifty  per 
cent  in  another,  and  Dr.  Mitchell,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  committee  on  insanity  of  that 
board,  gives  the  number  not  properly  pro- 
vided for  at  1,779  patients  in  the  various 
hospitals. 

There  is  no  institution  where  overcrowd- 
ing is  more  hurtful  than  in  a  hospital  for 
insane.  Nowhere  else  is  discipline  among 
employes  more  essential  and  nothing  inter- 
feres so  seriously  with  discipline,  not  even 
political  influences,  as  persistent  overcrowd- 
ing. The  first  purpose  of  a  hospital  is  cure 
of  its  patients.  It  is  very  plain  that  such 
conditions  as  exist  in  Pennsylvania,  as  re- 
ported by  the  investigating  committee,  make 
efficient  treatment  impossible. 

All  this  means  suffering  and  misery,  and 
life-long  lunacy  in  some  if  not  many  cases, 
who  with  proper  treatment  might  recover. 
The  Pennsylvania  committee  has  unearthed 
several  scandals  that  have  been  carefully 
covered  up.  Several  deaths  of  patients  in 
which  although  the  attendants  blamed  have 
not  been  prosecuted,  they  have  been  peremp- 
torily discharged  after  a  quiet  coroner's  in- 
quest, and  others  stories  of  hardship  and 
cruelty.  Probably  many  of  these  stories 
were  unfounded,  merely  the  ravings  of  a 
disordered  mind.  An  insane  witness  will 
usually  tell  you  what  you  seem  to  wish  to 
hear,  but  a  hospital  where  nine  hundred 
people  are  crowded  into  rooms  provided  for 
six  hundred,  where  three  or  four  hundred 
beds  are  made  down  on  the  floors  of  halls 
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and  corridors  nightly,  so  that  one  chief  phy- 
sician declares  that  one-third  of  the  time 
of  the  nurses  is  used  up  in  this  extra  work, 
is  certainly  a  place  where  those  experienced 
in  the  care  of  the  insane  will  expect  abuse 
and  cruelty.  If  the  patients  do  not  suffer 
from  more  than  bad  air,  it  is  because  of 
almost  superhuman  firmness  and  the  exer- 
cise of  almost  omniscient  care  on  the  part 
of  the  superintendent. 

The  Pennsylvania  legislative  committee 
has  called  a  meeting  of  the  asylum  superin- 
tendents and  invited  some  eminent  alienists 
and  sanitary  experts  to  attend.  The  com- 
mission wants  to  present  a  systematic  plan 
to  the  legislature  which  when  carried  into 
effect,  shall  put  the  care  of  the  insane  in 
that  state  abreast  of  the  best  that  is  being 
done  anywhere.  Existing  conditions  have 
been  so  plainly  disclosed  and  so  much  popu- 
lar feeling  has  been  aroused  that  there  seems 
reason  to  hope  something  definite  will  be  at 
least  begun  this  year.  But  with  liberal 
appropriations  and  the  most  vigorous  action, 
it  will  take  several  years  to  provide  for  the 
present  insane  population.  Meanwhile  the 
number  of  insane  steadily  increases. 

New  York  The  New  York  Lunacy  Corn- 
Lunacy         mission's  annual  report  prom- 

Commission.  ises  that  ^e  congestion  in 
the  southern  tier  of  counties  will  soon  be  re- 
lieved by  the  completion  of  new  buildings  at 
Binghamton,  Middletown,  and  Poughkeepsie, 
which  will  accommodate  1,670  additional 
patients.  It  is  also  constructing  three  small 
"hospitals"  in  connection  with  the  big  in- 
stitutions at  these  places  for  acute  and 
strictly  curable  patients,  and  hopes  for  a 
larger  percentage  of  cures.  (How  familiar 
this  sounds.) 

Nurses'  homes  in  separate  buildings  on 
the  institution  grounds  are  recommended, 
also  an  extension  of  the  farm  colony  plan. 
The  excellent  system  of  supervision,  by  the 
commissioners,  their  medical  staff,  the  local 
boards  of  trustees  and  the  forty-eight  volun- 
teer inspectors  of  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association,  is  mentioned  with  becoming 
pride.  (This  plan  might  well  be  copied  in 
many  states.  Thorough  and  skilled  super- 
vision is  the  best  and  only  efficient  safeguard 
of  the  insane  and  very  few  states  have  a 
complete  system.) 

The  new  departure  in  "after  care"  con- 
ducted in  connection  with  the  commission, 
by  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  is 
spoken  of  hopefully.  It  seems  strange  that 
a  method  which  has  worked  so  well  in 
France  and  England  for  many  years,  should 
have  been  so  long  neglected  here.  This 
plan  is  not  merely  humanitarian,  although 
its  benefits  from  that  standpoint  would 
abundantly  justify  it.  Its  economic  value 
in  reducing  the  number  of  relapses,  is  still 
greater. 

The  commission  urges  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  needs  of  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict which  must  be  met  before  the  lease 
4>n  the  Ward's  Island  property  expires. 


Rhode  Island  In  Rhode  Island,  Dr.  Alder 
and  the         Blumer,   who   is  justly  rated 

Acute  Insane.  am0ng  the  leading  psychia- 
trists of  the  country,  declares  that  the  ur- 
gent need  at  the  State  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane, is  of  a  hospital  specially  equipped  tor 
the  treatment  of  acute  cases  of  mental  dis- 
ease, which  should  be  separate  from  the 
state  hospital,  which  institution  might  then 
be  reserved  for  cases  of  custodial  care. 

It  seems  possible  that  medical  opinion  is 
recurring  to  the  once  discarded  theory  of 
separate  institutions  for  the  acute  and  the 
chronic  cases.  At  any  rate  there  seems  to 
be  a  general  wave  of  opinion  extending  over 
many  states,  in  favor  of  improved  treat- 
ment of  the  curable  insane. 


Employment    Exchange. 

Address  all  communications  to  Miss  Helen  M.  Kelsey, 
Editor  Employment  Exchange  of  Charities  and  The 
Commons,  Room  535, 156  Fij  rh  Avenue.  Kindly  enclose 
postage  if  a  reply  is  desire* '. 

MAN  who  has  had  successful  experience  in  school 
management,  and  wbc  has  specialized  during  his 
I'niversity  course  in  Qfrcial  economics,  wishes  op- 
portunity to  gain  practical  knowledge  during  the  com- 
ing summer. 


w 


OMAN  of  large  experience  in  probation  work 
would  consider  a  position  which  otters  an  oppor- 
tunity to  organize  similar  activity. 


WOMAN  of  practical  experience  in  journalism  and 
who  has  done  special  University  work  in  Social 
Science,  wishes  work  in  iSew  York  as  organizer 
or  secretary. 

COLLEGE  graduate  who  has  had  considerable  prac- 
tical experience  as  investigator  wishes  opening  of 
an  executive  nature,  preferably  in  New  York. 

A  Trained  librarian  with  successful  volunteer  ex- 
perience in  organizing  clubs,  etc.,  desires  a  posi- 
tion in  New  York  where  her  experience  will  be 
of  value,  and  in  which  she  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
meet  and  work  with  people. 

YOUNG  man  who  has  had  experience  in  the  direc- 
tion and  organization  of  boys'  clubs  wishes  op- 
portunity to  con  tinue  this  work  or  to  take  charge 
of  other  social  work  where  his  experience  and  previous 
business  training  will  be  of  use. 

TRAINED  kindergartner  who  has  organized  and 
managed  clubs,  etc.,  in  connection  with  her  reg- 
ular work  and  who  has  had  training  in  the  Sum- 
mer School  of  Philanthropy,  wishes  opportunity  of  an 
executive  nature,  preferably  in  organizing  some  uew 
activity. 


W 


ANTED  Jewess  experienced  in  settlement  work 
to  act  as  House  Mother  in  Home  for  working 
girls.    Must  understand  Jargon. 


w 


ANTED  Trained  visitors,  who  would  be  inter- 
ested in  taking  good  positions  in  the  Middle 

West. 


The  Beth  Israel  Hospital 


TRAINING    SCHOOL    FOR    NURSES, 

offers  a  two  years'  course  in  the  study  of  nursing  to 
women  from  21  to  33  years  of  age,  with  High  School 
education.  An  allowance  of  $7.00  and  $10.00 
er  month  13  made  for  uniforms  and  books, 
or  information  address 

Superintendent  School  of  Nurses, 
BETH     ISRAEL     HOSPITAL, 

New  York  City. 


I 


Cherry  Street, 


QlARITlES 

AND  The   Commons 


EDWARD    T-     DEVINE,     EDITOR 

Graham  Taylor.    Associate 
Lee  K.  Frankel,  Associate  for 
Jewish  Charity 


TKe  Common  Welfare 


Paragraphs   in  PKilantKropy  and  Social  Advance 


Illinois 
to  the  Fore. 


Illinois  stands  on  the  thresh- 
hold  of  a  new  era  in  her 
charitable  institutions. 
Every  preparatory  step  has  been  taken 
and  it  now  remains  for  the  legislature  to 
open  the  door  into  the  promised  land  to 
which  for  a  decade  the  citizens  of  the 
state  have  looked  forward  The  board  ap- 
pointed a  year  ago  by  Governor  Deneen 
has  been  ably  led  by  Dr.  Frank  Billings 
of  Chicago,  whose  name  is  a  guarantee 
of  wise  and  far-sighted  constructive  poli- 
cies. With  the  other  members,  Miss 
Julia  Lathrop,  Mrs.  Clara  Bourland,  Dr. 
Emil  G.  Hirsch,  Dr.  John  T.  McAnally 
and  the  secretary,  William  C.  Graves,  the 
program  described  in  this  issue  of 
Charities  and  The  Commons  has  been 
drawn  up. 

These  recommendations,  courageously 
supported  by  Governor  Deneen,  provide 
for  a  total  appropriation  of  $7,804,916. 
This  is  over  a  million  dollars  less  than  the 
estimate  made  at  a  conference  to  deter- 
mine what  is  necessary  for  the  safety  and 
comfort  of  the  patients  and  the  operation 
of  the  institutions,  and  it  was  with  re- 
luctance that  the  board  cut  from  its 
recommendations  the  items  which  are 
needed  only  less  imperatively  than  those 
which  appear  in  the  final  draft.  The 
amount  asked  by  the  institutions  two  years 
ago  was  $6,521.50,  showing  the  excess 
asked  this  year  to  be  $1,283,866.  As  the 
state  has  a  surplus  of  $3,254,000.00,  the 
board  recommends  that  $637,380.00  for 
physical  improvements,  $265,000.00  for  a 
village  of  epileptics,  and  $150,000.00  for 
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a  state  sanatorium  for  consumptives,  or 
a  total  of  $1,052,380.00  be  appropriated 
and  used  from  the  surplus. 

The  total  appropriation  recommended 
by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  for  the 
seventeen  state  charitable  institutions  for 
the  two  years  beginning  July  I,  1907,  and 
ending  June  30,  1909,  is  apportioned  as 
follows : 

Northern  Insane  Hospital,  Elgin...  $695,800 
Eastern  Insane  Hospital,  Kankakee.  1,127,900 
Central    Insane    Hospital,    Jackson- 
ville     637,475 

Southern  Insane  Hospital,  Anna...    566,700 
Western     Insane     Hospital,    Water- 
town 570,000 

Asylum  for   Incurable   Insane,   Bar- 

tonville 690,000 

Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals,  Men- 
ard    , 350,000 

School  for  the  Deaf,  Jacksonville. . .    313,000 
School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville. .    149,600 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Chi- 
cago      133,500 

Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children, 

Lincoln    478,108 

Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home,  Quincy  710,563 
Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  Normal...  187',221 
Soldiers'  Widows'  Home,  Wilmington  48,500 
Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary, 

Chicago 121,868 

State     Training    School    for    Girls, 

Geneva  279,531 

St.    Charles    School    for    Boys,    St. 
Charles 330,150 

Total     $7,389,916 

Proposed  Epileptic  Colony '265,000 

Proposed  Sanatorium  for  Consump- 
tives        150,000 

Total  amount  of  recommendations .  $7,804,916 

Public  demand  has  vigorously  mani- 
fested itself  throughout  the  state,  and  in 
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Chicago  the  urgent  desire  to  see  the 
recommendations  of  the  governor  and 
state  board  carried  through,  resulted  in 
an  enthusiastic  meeting  at  the  City  Club 
on  February  16.  Two  hundred  men, 
numbering  many  influential  citizens  of 
Chicago,  including  several  members  of 
the  legislature,  sat  at  the  lunch  table  and 
listened  to  Dr.  Billings,  Mr.  Graves  and 
Dr.  Hirsch. 

An  unfortunate  and  absurd  attack  has 
been  made  on  Superintendent  Podstata  of 
the  Illinois  Northern  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  through  resolutions  introduced 
into  the  legislature  by  Speaker  Shurtleff. 
This  carries  so  little  real  weight  in  the 
face  of  the  scientific  reputation  and  the 
wise  policies  of  Dr.  Podstata,  that  it  will 
react  in  the  latter's  favor  as  the  facts  be- 
come known.  Dr.  Podstata  planned  a 
series  of  lectures  intended  to  educate  phy- 
sicians on  the  best  means  of  detecting  in- 
sanity early,  and  on  the  proper  methods 
to  take  to  save  patients  from  being  de- 
clared insane  and  sent  to  an  asylum.  To 
these  lectures  he  invited  the  members  of 
a  medical  society.  Very  properly  the 
lectures  are  to  be  accompanied  by  ob- 
servation of  the  patients  in  the  hospital. 
The  resolutions  of  Speaker  Shurtleff 
condemn  the  whole  proceeding  on  the 
ground  that  the  hospital  is  not  intended 
to  be  an  educational  institution  and  on 
the  unwarranted  assumption  that  harm 
will  be  done  the  patients  and  their  rela- 
tives offended.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Speaker  Shurtleff  is  so  blind  to  the  great 
advantages  of  educating  the  physicians  of 
the  state  on  the  subject  of  insanity,  and 
is  so  indifferent  to  the  protection  and  cure 
of  people  who  may  in  the  future  be  saved 
from  insanity  by  the  very  education  which 
the  speaker  opposes. 


a_  iw«w„».,i    Nicolas  A.   Shishkoff,  one 

An  Unofficial         .     ,        _  _         .  '  . 

Famine        of  the  first  Russian  liberal 
Ambassador.    leaders  and  a  member  of  the 

Council  of  the  Empire  during  the  session 
of  the  last  Douma,  has  come  to  America 
to  enlist  aid  for  the  30,000,000  famine 
stricken  people  of  southeastern  and  cen- 
tral European  Russia.  Mr.  Shishkoff  is 
not  a  revolutionist;  neither  is  he  a  gov- 
ernment representative;  he  has  conceiv- 
ed the  purpose  of  appealing  to  this  coun- 


try for  help  as  a  private  citizen.     Mr. 
Shishkoff    carries    credentials    from    the 
United  Zemstvos  Famine    Relief    Com- 
mittee, which  is  a  national  organization 
that  did  effective  work  during  the  Japan- 
ese war;  and  also  from  the  Social  Help 
Society  and  the  Organization  of  Teach- 
ers and  Physicians.    In  the  great  famine 
of  1 89 1 -2,  Mr.  Shishkoff    was    one    of 
three  commissioners    who    administered 
foreign  relief  in  his  province  of  Samara. 
At   that  time  three   shiploads  of   grain 
were  sent  from  America.    Probably  it  is 
the  recollection  of  this  assistance  that  in- 
spired him  to  appeal  again  to  this  country. 
Shishkoff     belongs     to     the     hereditary 
nobility   of   Russia;   his    mother   was   a 
princess  and  his  family  have  been  great 
land  owners  for  centuries.    He,  himself, 
has  sold  his  estates  through  the  Peasants' 
bank  to  the  peasants  on  easy  terms.     He 
was  educated  in    Switzerland    and    St. 
Petersburg,  spent  three  years  railroad- 
ing but  most  of  his  life  has  been  spent 
in  Samara  like  an  English  country  squire. 
For  twenty-three  years  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Zemstvos  and  has  held  many  dis- 
trict and  provincial  offices.     In  all  the 
periodical  famines  that  have    come    to 
Russia  he  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  of 
relief.     In  1898-9  he  was  commissioned 
to  investigate  the  economic  condition  of 
the  peasants  who  had  bought  lands,  but 
this  work  was  arrested  by  von  Plehve. 
Since  that  time  Mr.  Shishkoff  has  been 
engaged  in  political  work  of  organizing 
the  Constitutional  Democratic  party.   He 
was  one  of  the  zemstvoists  who  met  in 
St.  Petersburg  in  1904  and  drew  up  the 
famous  document  of  eleven  resolutions 
demanding     representative     government 
and    a    national    legislature.       He     was 
unanimously  chosen  by  the  peasants  of 
Samara  as  a  representative  but  disqual- 
ified by  legal  technicalities  by  those  who 
controlled  the  election.     He  was  there- 
upon elected  to  the  Council  of  the  Empire, 
the    senate   of   the   national    legislature, 
where  he  served  though  his  heart  was 
in  the  lower  house.    Mr.  Shishkoff  thus 
describes  the  present  emergency: 

Over  an  area  of  three-quarters  the  size  of 
the  United  States  30,000,000  famine  stricken 
Russians  are  fighting  hunger  and  disease 
with  pitifully  small  resources  of  their  own 
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and  little  outside  aid.  According  to  even 
conservative  official  accounts  twenty-seven 
provinces  have  had  bad  harvests;  sixteen  of 
them  very  bad  and  eleven  practically  none. 
The  famine  belt  stretches  across  south  cen- 
tral Russia  through  the  immense  upper 
Dneiper  valley  and  then  southeast  through 
the  middle  and  lower  Volga  valley,  a  terri- 
tory peopled  by  over  30,000,000  souls  of 
whom  ten  per  cent  are  already  in  actual 
want.  All  are  now  in  straitened  circum- 
stances but  before  the  next  harvest  which 
does  not  come  until  July  some  20,000,000  will 
need  assistance  of  one  form  or  another.  In 
my  own  province  of  Samara  before  the  har- 
vest can  be  gathered,  half  a  million  people 
will  have  starved  to  death  or  have  died  of 
hunger  typhus.  After  four  months  spent  in 
fruitless  efforts  to  relieve  the  starving  mil- 
lions with  our  own  feeble  means  I  have 
determined  to  appeal  to  the  humanity  of 
the  world  and  first  to  the  generosity  and 
prosperity  of  America. 

A  call  for  a  meeting  to  form  an  Amer- 
ican famine  relief  committee  was  issued 
on  February  16  signed  by  R.  Fulton  Cut- 
ting, Bishop  David  H.  Greer,  Felix  Ad- 
ler,  George  W.  Kirchwey,  Jacob  H. 
Schiff,  James  Speyer,  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler  and  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  The 
meeting  was  set  for  February  21  in 
the  rooms  of  the  New  York  School  of 
Philanthropy. 

Boston  Judge  Harvey  H.  Baker  of 
eAand°yS  the  Boston  juvenile  court, 
Licenses.  Superintendent  Stratton  D. 
Brooks  of  the  school  department,  and 
John  F.  Dever,  clerk  of  committees,  have 
joined  in  an  appeal  to  the  public,  urging 
that  only  licensed  newsboys  be  patron- 
ized. 

Under  the  Massachusetts  law  the 
licensing  of  all  boys  of  school  age  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  school  department,  and 
under  the  general  supervision  of  school 
superintendents.  It  is  believed  that  if 
the  public  generally  would  refuse  to  buy 
from  boys  not  wearing  a  badge  in  plain 
sight,  the  tendency  would  be  to  cause 
illicit  selling  to  be  discountenanced 
among  the  boys  themselves,  and  that  the 
matter  would  finally  be  righted.  The 
boys  are  licensed  in  their  own  defense, 
as  it  is  considered  unwise  to  allow  a  boy 
attending  school  to  sell  papers  and  remain 
on  the  streets  till  late  in  the  night  when 
he  ought  to  be  securing  the  rest  needed 


in  order  to  do  his  school  work  success- 
fully. Many  boys,  moreover,  use  the 
newspapers  simply  as  a  cover  for  remain- 
ing on  the  street  when  it  is  not  the  wish 
of  their  parents,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
boys  are  kept  on  the  streets  by  parents 
who  wish  to  secure  additional  income,  by 
no  means  always  necessary. 

The  theory  of  the  law  in  Boston  is  that 
the  child  is  worth  more  than  the  parent 
and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  school  au- 
thorities to  see  that  it  has  a  chance  to  se- 
cure a  reasonable  amount  of  education,  in 
order  that  illiteracy,  incompetency  and 
poverty  may  not  be  perpetuated.  In  this 
respect  the  attitude  is  much  the  same  as 
that  of  keeping  children  out  of  the  fac- 
tories till  a  certain  age,  or  until  a  certain 
grade  in  the  public  schools  has  been 
passed.  Experience  has  shown  that  mere 
police  supervision  is  not  thoroughly  ef- 
fective in  the  enforcement  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  licenses. 

Hebrew  The  Hebrew  Sheltering 
hHouse?g  House  and  Home  for  the 
New  York.  Aged  at  231  East  Broad- 
way, New  York,  has  been  performing 
a  double  work  in  giving  temporary  shel- 
ter to  immigrants  and  offering  a  per- 
manent home  to  the  aged;  each  depart- 
ment has  been  considerably  hampered. 
The  work  done  in  caring  for  the  immi- 
grant was  decided  upon  as  the  more  im- 
portant, especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Commissioner  of  Immigration 
Watchorn  notified  the  directors  that  he 
would  like  them  to  care  for  more  of  the 
Jewish  immigrants  who  were  temporar- 
ily detained.  During  the  last  year  more 
than  three  thousand  were  sheltered.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  directors,  Jacob  H. 
Schiff  offered  to  pay  the  mortgage  on 
the  building  of  $40,000  and  to  contribute 
an  additional  $6,000  for  remodeling. 
This  offer  is  conditional  upon  the  institu- 
tion agreeing  to  devote  its  entire  atten- 
tion to  the  immigrant.  Other  quarters 
are  to  be  found  for  the  aged  now  in  the 
home.  There  will  be  a  consequent  in- 
crease in  facilities  for  immigrants  from 
sixty  to  one  hundred.  After  the  remodel- 
ing the  home's  capacity  will  be  still  fur- 
ther increased. 
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Teaching  Nearly  two  years  have 
Home"      elapsed  since  the  first  school 

industries.  was  established  in  the 
Orange  river  colony  at  Philoppolis,  for 
planting  home  industries  among  the  wo- 
men and  girls  of  that  -  colony  and  the 
Transvaal.  A  few  months  later  a  second 
center  was  formed  at  Langlaate,  in  the 
Transvaal.  The  circumstances  that  led 
to  the  movement  have  already  been  out- 
lined in  this  journal.  The  schools  re- 
sulted from  a  trip  across  South  Africa 
by  Emily  Hobhouse,  niece  of  the  late 
Lord  Hobhouse,  who  had  championed  the 
Boer  cause  during  the  war  and  went  to 
South  Africa  at  its  close. 

Describing  the  difficulties  she  met 
Miss  Hobhouse  says  in  a  recent  letter: 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  climate,  of 
dearth  of  water,  of  slow  and  costly  transport, 
of  our  own  ignorance  in  dealing  with  South 
African  products,  and  a  hundred  other  im- 
pediments, the  enterprise  has  prospered  be- 
yond expectation.  Fifty  girls  have  received 
teaching  at  Philoppolis  school,  many,  after 
going  home,  in  their  turn  teaching  other 
members  of  the  family;  while  at  Langlaate 
a  more  thorough  training,  to  qualify  them  as 
teachers,  is  being  given  to  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  pupils.  The  bulk  of  the  work  pro- 
duced, though  doubtless  rough  in  the  eyes  of 
connoisseurs,  is  yet  highly  commendable, 
while  some  articles  are  really  good  and  even 
beautiful.  Interest  in  this  infant  industry 
is  spreading  throughout  the  country,  and 
fresh  tokens  meet  me  daily  of  the  desire  to 
start  it  in  many  quarters. 

The  Boer  Home  Industry  Society  has  a 
committee  in  London  which  has  contributed 
about  half  of  the  expenses  of  the  undertak- 
ing to  the  present  date;  the  other  half  has 
come  chiefly  from  colonial  sources.  The 
most  generous  donors  have  been  the  people 
of  Switzerland,  who  have  shown  real  self- 
sacrifice  by  the  gift  of  some  500  spinning 
wheels,  heirlooms  treasured  in  as  many 
homes,  and  nearly  200  more  await  my  word 
to  follow.  The  Germans  also  have  presented 
valuable  gifts  in  kind.  Without  this  sub- 
stantial help  we  could  not  have  reached  our 
present  point.  Already  sixty  of  these  old 
Swiss  wheels  are  producing  yarn  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Philoppolis.  My  present 
appeal  is  for  a  fund  to  import  more  looms, 
to  get  more  suitable  central  premises,  and 
above  all  to  meet  the  expenses  of  training 
women  who  wish  to  return  and  teach. 

A  friend  of  Miss  Hobhouse,  Countess 
Evelyn  degli  Asinelli,  in  Switzerland, 
writes  that  fifty  dollars  covers  the  price 
and  freightage  of  a  loom.  Donations  are 
received  by  her  at  8  Grand  Pre,  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 


A.n  Opportunity  for  Illinois 

The  Illinois  legislature,  now  in  session, 
has  had  presented  to  it  a  most  inspiring 
opportunity.  The  fruition  of  a  decade's 
effort  is  now  within  grasp,  if  the  legis- 
lature has  the  wisdom  to  realize  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  step  forward  which 
Governor  Deneen  and  his  progressive 
State  Board  of  Charities  have  made.  It 
is  an  opportunity  which  sister  states  may 
well  envy. 

The  careful  study  which  has  been  given 
to  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  state 
through  recent  years  has  crystallized  into 
a  constructive  plan  well  considered  and 
carefully  worked  out.  It  is  almost  worth 
while  to  have  delayed  the  reconstruction 
and  improvement — so  sorely  needed  dur- 
ing recent  years — to  be  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  plan  so  thoroughly  satis- 
factory. The  adoption  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  board,  outlined  in  the 
governor's  message,  means  not  only  that 
Illinois  will  advance  to  a  rank  of  leader- 
ship held  by  but  few  commonwealths. 

The  foundation  of  the  whole  improve- 
ment scheme  is  comprehensive  rehabilita- 
tion. This  is  based  upon  a  careful  in- 
vestigation by  the  state  architect  and  an 
engineer  of  recognized  authority.  Anti- 
quated and  worn  out  systems  of  plumb- 
ing, ventilation  and  sanitary  equipment 
are  the  rule  in  the  older  institutions. 
The  great  advances  of  science  and  the 
sanitary  arts  in  this  direction  during 
the  last  two  decades  indicate  clearly  the 
absolute  necessity,  the  humanity  and 
economy  of  bringing  this  equipment  up 
to  date.  What  was  the  acme  of  enlight- 
ened sanitation  twenty-five  years  ago  is 
now  inefficient  and  crude. 

Upon  the  basis  of  this  essential  re- 
habilitation, the  board  has  planned  im- 
provements and  new  institutions  in  the 
line  both  of  conservative  progress  and 
far  sighted  economy.  Every  proposed 
advance  is  the  result  of  careful  study  and 
demonstrated  success  elsewhere  in  this 
country  or  abroad. 

Trained  men  in  the  public  service  are 
a  necessary  pre-requisite  for  efficiency. 
The  Illinois  State  Board  of  Charities  be- 
lieves that  this  is  more  than  a  theoretical 
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proposition.  Applied  to  the  state  care 
of  insane  and  feeble  minded  it  means  an 
emphasis  on  the  furtherance  of  curative 
methods.  This  results  in  happiness  to 
the  individual  and  economy  to  the  state, 
through  restoring  the  patient  to  industrial 
productivity  in  the  institution,  or  better 
yet,  in  his  own  family  or  in  the  world  at 
large  if  recovery  is  complete. 

This  wise  economy  is  the  essence  of 
every  progressive  step  recommended  by 
the  Illinois  board.  Trained  experts  and 
scientific  research  would  be  assured  by 
the  proposed  psychopathic  institute  at 
one  of  the  hospitals  for  the  insane,  includ- 
ing branches  at  the  others  and  at  the 
asylum  for  feeble  minded  children.  The 
great  importance  of  this  work  is  recog- 
nized by  the  state  of  New  York  in  its 
high  grade  pathological  institute. 

The  substitution  of  hydrotherapy,  or 
the  so-called  "water-cure,"  for  straight 
jackets,  manacles  and  drugs — which  are 
the  opposite  of  curative  in  effect — is  part 
of  this  progressive  policy.  It  is  the  treat- 
ment which  scientific  research  and  trained 
experts  have  demonstrated  to  be  the  most 
effective  for  the  sixty  to  seventy  per  cent 
of  acute  insanity  cases  which  authorita- 
tive alienists  and  wide  experience  tell  us 
are  curable.  To  give  this  treatment  the 
widest  application  is  one  of  the  many 
reasons  why  the  insane  of  Illinois  should 
all  be  under  state  care — a  reform  urged 
by  the  board.  A  considerable  proportion 
are  still  in  county  infirmaries  where  the 
care  may  be  of  the  best,  as  at  Dunning, 
or  may  be  utterly  primitive. 

Industrial  education  and  re-education 
for  the  insane  is  another  proposed  line 
of  medical  treatment,  the  wisdom  and 
economy  of  which  is  indisputable.  It 
saves  money  and  gives  the  patient  some- 
thing to  do  and  think  about — an  essen- 
tial  factor  in  any  successful  treatment. 

With  Ohio,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Massachusetts,  Kansas,  Texas,  and  Indi- 
ana ahead  of  her,  it  is  surely  time  for 
Illinois  to  establish  an  epileptic  colony. 
The  colony  is  the  only  place  where  care- 
ful curative  work  in  line  with  the  policy 
of  the  board  can  be  carried  on.     If  pub- 


lic opinion  were  so  well  informed  on  this 
subject  as  upon  tuberculosis  it  would 
demand  the  establishment  of  this  epilep- 
tic colony  just  as  insistently  as  it  demands 
the  state  consumptive  camp  and  sana- 
torium which  the  board  is  urging. 

Governor  Deneen  gauged  well  the  pub- 
lic opinion  of  Illinois  in  appointing  a 
board  which  for  ability,  and  progressive 
efficiency  has  set  an  extraordinarily  high 
standard.  There  is  one  prime  reason  for 
securing  the  appointment  of  such  boards. 
It  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  recom- 
mendations which  their  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience dictate.  Illinois  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  opportunity  presented 
by  the  far  sighted  and  constructive  policy 
outlined  in  the  recommendations  now  be- 
fore the  legislature.  Upon  this  thor- 
oughgoing scientific  program  liberal  ex- 
penditure is  the  wisest  economy.  The 
legislature  should  hasten  to  show  its  ap- 
preciation of  the  opportunity  as  unani- 
mously as  the  people  are  voicing  theirs. 
It  would  mean  a  new  era  in  Illinois' 
charitable  institutions. 

Charities  and  The  Commons  feels 
assured  that  it  represents  and  voices  the 
sentiments  of  the  2,500  members  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction  when  it  urges  the  Illinois 
General  Assembly  to  measure  up  to  the 
courageous  recommendations  of  Gover- 
nor Deneen.  Illinois  to-day  holds  the 
center  of  the  American  public  philan- 
thropy stage.  If  it  forges  ahead  and 
takes  the  place  rightfully  belonging  to 
it  as  the  third  American  state  in  popula- 
tion and  wealth,  other  states,  now  back- 
ward in  charity  administration,  will  fol- 
low its  example, 

Charities  and  The  Commons  feels 
so  deeply  interested  in  the  Illinois  op- 
portunity that  it  is  printing  in  this  issue 
a  symposium  covering  the  charity  situ- 
ation there.  It  urges  all  persons  in  Il- 
linois, who  read  this  editorial,  to  write 
promptly  to  Governor  Deneen,  endorsing 
his  recommendations  and  to  their  sena- 
tors and  representatives,  urging  full 
support  of  the  plans  of  the  State  Board 
of  Public  Charities. 


PRISONS    AND     POCftET-BOORS 


Women  are  constantly  told  that  to 
carry  their  pocket-books  in  their  hands 
is  a  temptation  to  dishonesty,  but  they 
have  not  believed  it.  Here  is  a  true  tale 
to  prove  it. 

An  American  boy,  born  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  went  to  school  till  he  was  fif- 
teen, came  to  New  York  with  his  honest 
parents.  The  father  went  away  in  search 
of  work;  the  mother  died;  the  boy  was 
left  alone,  earning  five  dollars  a  week. 
He  hired  a  little  room  and  lived  on  that 
for  two  years.  Then  he  got  a  better  job 
at  eight  dollars,  where  he  worked  from 
midnight  till  morning  every  day  in  the 
week  and  seven  hours  more  on  Saturday, 
for  a  great  newspaper.  He  was  quite 
content  with  his  modest  eight  dollars,  for 
his  wants  were  few  and  he  had  no  vices. 
It  furnished  all  that  he  needed,  a  room 
for  a  dollar  and  a  quarter,  a  bed  to  sleep 
by  day  after  his  hard  night's  toil,  and 
simple  food.  He  held  the  place  four 
years  and  in  that  time  laid  up  $107. 

Last  October  he  was  suddenly  seized 
with  acute  peritonitis  and  was  advised  to 
employ  a  doctor  instead  of  going  to  a 
hospital.  He  accepted  the  advice,  and 
as  it  proved  a  serious  and  complicated 
case,  a  doctor  came  to  him  93  days  at  a 
dollar  a  day.  Medicine,  washing,  etc., 
used  up  the  rest  of  his  money  and  when 
he  was  able  to  be  up  his  landlady  told 
him  that  as  he  was  two  weeks  behind  in 
his  rent  she  would  have  to  take  his  room. 
.  Without  family  or  friends  on  whom 
to  call  he  was  disheartened,  but  he  did 
not  take  to  drink,  for  he  was  not  a  drink- 
ing man.  He  went  out  to  hunt  up  an  ac- 
quaintance to  borrow  a  few  dollars  till 
he  should  be  able  to  work.  The  man 
had  left  and  no  one  knew  where  he  had 


gone.  As  he  turned  back  in  despair,  ex- 
pecting to  find  his  few  possessions  and 
his  few  books,  his  chief  treasures,  upon 
the  street,  he  met  a  woman  with  her 
pocket-book  in  her  hand.  Suddenly  the 
idea  struck  him  that  it  might  con- 
tain enough  money  to  save  him, 
and  on  the  impulse  he  grabbed  it 
and  ran.  He  was  caught  within 
a  block  and  the  purse  was  restored 
to  the  frightened  woman  unopened.  But 
it  was  not  only  physical  weakness  that 
prevented  his  escape.  To  use  his  own 
words,  "The  thought  that  I,  who  had 
always  been  honest,  had  stolen,  took  all 
my  strength  away  and  I  could  not  have 
run  even  if  I  had  been  well.  And  it 
flashed  into  my  mind  that  this  was  not 
only  stealing,  but  that  it  wouldn't  be  so 
easy  to  get  out  of  my  trouble  that  way 
as  at  first  it  looked  to  be.  I  was  sorry  I 
had  done  it  even  before  the  purse  was 
back  in  her  hand." 

The  boy  was  sent  to  the  Tombs  and 
under  the  old  method  he  would  have  been 
kept  there.  But  no  amount  of  imprison- 
ment could  deepen  the  self-accusation  of 
this  involuntary  thief.  He  had  obeyed 
the  impulse  to  snatch  the  money  as  a 
drowning  man  plucks  at  a  straw.  We 
may  say  he  should  have  resisted  the 
temptation,  but  since  he  did  not,  some 
discipline  must  be  applied.  What  should 
it  be?  Such  cases  as  this  show  where 
probation  is  a  far  better  remedy  than  im- 
prisonment, for  with  parole  will  come  a 
friend  and  faithful  adviser.  But  what 
is  to  be  done  to  women  who  thoughtlessly 
put  temptation  before  the  weak?  Whose 
lack  of  a  pocket  lets  men  into  prison? 

I.  C.  B. 
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TKe    Illinois    Situation   and     Program 


CHARLES    S.     DENEEN 
Governor  of  Illinois. 


"It  is  the  purpose  of  my  administration  to  place  the  charitable 
institutions  of  this  state  on  as  high  a  level  as  that  occupied  by  any 
in  this  country  or  elsewhere.  To  that  end  I  solicit  the  co-opera- 
tion of  all  our  state  hoards  and  of  all  well-disposed  citizens  of  the 
state.  I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  express  my  hearty  approval 
of  the  carefully  thought  out  policies  of  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Charities.  I  desire  to  declare  my  deep  interest  in  seeing  them 
successfully  carried  out." 


AwaKening  a  State  to  tKe  Opportunities 
of  its  Public  CKarity 

Significant  Progress  Planned  by  the   Illinois 
Board  of  Pviblic   CHarity 


William   C    Graves 
Secretary  of  tKe   Illinois  State   Board  of  CHarities 


If  you  were  to  cut  away  the  big  tech- 
nical words  and  the  statistics,  shave  of¥ 
the  arguments  and  cram  into  a  nutshell 
what  was  left  of  the  policies  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  Board  of  Charities,  this  is  what 
you  would  find : 

1.  A  uniform  modern  system  of  medical  ad- 

ministration, applying  chiefly  to  insti- 
tutions in  the  insane  group. 

2.  Education  of  physicians  in  and  out  of  the 

public  service  to  recognize  and  treat 
correctly  the  symptoms  of  approaching 
and  of  acute  insanity  and  original  re- 
search into  the  causes  and  cures  of 
mental  and  nervous  diseases. 

3.  Education  of  the  public,  largely  by  means 

of  policy  no.  2(  to  send  persons  who  are 
trembling  on  the  edge  of  insanity,  or 
who  are  in  the  acute  stages,  to  prop- 
erly equipped  hospitals. 

4.  Water  treatment  for  these  early  hopeful 

cases. 

5.  Special   hospital    care   for    the    physically 

sick  insane. 

6.  Employment  for  all  insane  (chiefly  chron- 

ic cases)  who  are  physically  able  to 
work;  amusement  and  recreation,  these 
three  items  being  prescribed  by  physi- 
cians just  as  medicine  is  prescribed. 

7.  Complete  state  care  of    the    insane,    epi- 

leptic, feeble-minded  and  dependent 
children. 

8.  Improvement  of  buildings  and  machinery 

to  such  extent  as  is  necessary  for  the 
safety  and  well  being  of  the  inmates 
and  for  the  economic  operation  of  the 
institutions. 

9.  Cottage  plan  for  new  institutions. 

10.  The  establishment  of  a  state  colony  for 

improvable  epileptics. 

11.  The  establishment  of  a  state  sanatorium 

for  improvable  consumptives. 

12.  Free  diphtheria  antitoxin. 

13.  Modernizing     the     service    of    the    State 

Board  of  Public  Charities. 

14.  New  asylum  to  replace  the  Asylum  for 

Insane  Criminals. 


Working  out  these  policies,  first  on  a 
basis  of  humanity  and  secondly  as  to  cost, 
the  board  found  that  the  humane  policies, 
if  faithfully  carried  out,  are,  as  a  rule,  the 
economic  policies. 

These  policies,  and  others  growing  out 
of  them,  have  been  submitted  to  two  con- 
ferences attended  by  Governor  Deneen, 
the  superintendents  and  trustees  of  hos- 
pitals in  the  insane  group,  successful 
men  not  in  the  public  service  and  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  charities.  The  pro- 
gram has  been  approved.  The  governor, 
with  splendid  courage,  has  recommended 
these  policies  in  his  biennial  message  to 
the  general  assembly,  and  those  portions 
which  require  legislative  sanction  are  now 
before  that  body.  For  all  purposes  the 
board  recommends  $7,389,916  for  the 
next  two  years,  a  net  increase  of  $2,240, 
296  over  the  amounts  received  during 
the  last  two  years  by  the  seventeen  state 
charitable  institutions.  As  the  state  has 
a  cash  surplus  of  $3,250,000  this  item  is 
not  as  formidable  as  it  seems. 

Such  is  the  situation  in  a  nutshell. 

Amplifications  of  these  brief  statements 
are  printed  in  this  special  issue  of  Char- 
ities and  The  Commons.  Those  who 
desire  to  study  the  situation  more  minute- 
ly can  find  abundant  material  in  the  bulle- 
tins issued  by  the  Illinois  State  Board  of 
Charities  during  the  period  October, 
1906-March,  1907. 

In  this  symposium  the  subject  of  im- 
provement in  the  situation  in  Illinois  will 
be  discussed  from  four  points,  as  follows : 


Medical  administration  and  service. 
Physical  improvements. 
New  institutions. 

Legislation  not  included  in  the  foregoing 
three  groups. 
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Medical    Administration    and     Service    in    tKe 
Illinois  State  Charitable   Institutions 

FranK  Billings,  M.  D. 

President    Illinois  State  Board  of   CHarities 


Illinois,  in  the  medical  administration 
and  service  of  its  charitable  institutions, 
has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  develop- 
ment of  medicine  and  nursing  science 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  This 
is  true  particularly  of  its  service  to  the 
insane.  The  hospitals  were  found  by  the 
Board  of  Charities  to  be  almost  wholly 
places  of  custody.  There  was  no  co-or- 
dination of  effort.  Each  institution  had 
a  distinct,  defective  system. 

It  was  clear  to  our  board  that  the 
physicians  in  the  state  service  needed  in- 
spiration and  opportunity  to  study  in- 
sanity. It  was  equally  clear  that  there 
was  imperative  need  of  a  uniform  system 
of  complete  medical  records.  The  qual- 
ity of  the  nursing  and  attending  forces 
showed  the  need  of  compulsory,  high 
grade  training.  Above  all,  to  create  a 
genuine  hospital  spirit  and  achieve  satis- 
factory results,  it  was  necessary  to  em- 
phasize the  idea  that  business  manage- 
ment is  secondary  to  medical  administra- 
tion in  institutions  devoted  to  the  treat- 
ment and  care  of  sick  persons. 

After  disclosing  these  conditions  the 
Board  of  Charities  submitted  to  the  super- 
intendents of  the  eight  institutions  in  the 
insane  group  the  following  remodeled 
system  of  medical  administration  which 
was  adopted  and  now  is  in  vogue : 

1.  Medical  superintendent  in  charge  of  the 
entire  institution. 

2.  Assistant  physicians. 

3.  Paid  internes. 

4.  Superintendent  of  nurses  and  a  trained 
nursing  and  attendant  service. 

5.  Steward  or  business  manager. 

6.  Hydrotherapeutic  treatment  for  acute 
hopeful   cases   of   insanity. 

7.  Industrial  re-education  for  chronic 
types  of  insanity. 

To  carry  out  this  scheme  successfully 
the  medical  supeintendent  must  be  fitted 
by  education  and  natural  endowments  to 
manage   a   large   institution.     He   must 
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be  an  expert  in  his  specialty.  He  must 
possess  initiative  and  creative,  construc- 
tive and  administrative  ability.  He  must 
take  a  heart  interest  in  his  patients  and 
employes.  He  must  have  sound  business 
judgment.  He  should  be  well  paid  for 
his  service.  The  character  of  the  medi- 
cal superintendent  is  the  vital  element 
upon  which  the  efficient  administration 
of  a  state  hospital  must  depend.  He 
should  be  given  a  free  rein  to  run  his 
institution  so  long  as  he  is  successful 
and  progressive. 

One  of  the  assistant  physicians  is  a 
gynecologist  while  among  them  is  al- 
ways a  woman  who  may  or  not  be  the 
gynecologist.  All  physicians  must  be 
interested  in  psychopathology,  which 
means  the  nature  of  mental  disorders 
and  the  structural  havoc  they  make  ih 
the  body.  The  clinical  assistant  must  be 
skilled  in  psychopathological  work.  Pe- 
riodically visits  are  made  by  doctors  who 
are  specialists  in  diseases  of  the  eye  and 
ear.  The  assistant  physicians  hold  fre- 
quent staff  meetings  to  compare  notes,  to 
report  and  consult  about  interesting 
cases,  and  to  discuss  current  scientific 
literature. 

The  interne  service  is  provided  to  re- 
lieve assistant  physicians  of  the  routine 
care  of  cases,  to  secure  histories  of  cases, 
and  to  keep  clinical  and  other  records 
of  each  patient  after  admittance.  This 
interne  work  is  essential  because  the  as- 
sistant physician  who  does  his  duty  by 
his  patients  and  keeps  abreast  of  the 
times,  can  not  undertake  the  details  prop- 
erly assigned  to  the  internes.  Internes 
are  chosen  from  among  the  best  of  new- 
ly graduated  medical  students,  who  are 
eager  to  acquire  the  benefit  of  hospital 
experience  before  going  into  private 
practice.  They  should  be  paid  small  sal- 
aries. One  should  be  a  dental  interne. 
By  making  the  public  service  attractive 
to  internes,  Illinois  can  build  up  a  staff 
of  competent  men  from  whom  to  fill  va- 
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cancies  among  assistant  physicians  and 
the  superintendents. 

Compulsory  training  schools  to  edu- 
cate nurses  and  attendants  have  been  es- 
tablished in  six  of  the  eight  institutions 
in  the  insane  group.  The  pupils  are 
taught  by  institution  physicians  and  by 
experts  brought  in  from  the  outside. 
The  superintendent  of  nurses  and  at- 
tendants is  a  woman  who  has  gradu- 
ated from  a  training  school  of  recognized 
standing.  It  is  proper  that  a  woman 
should  head  this  service  and  direct  it. 
Women  have  natural  aptitude  for  nurs- 
ing. Men,  as  a  rule,  have  not.  Many 
hospitals  for  the  insane  (some  in  Il- 
linois) have  women  nurses  in  charge  of 
all  male  wards  with  excellent  results. 
The  nurses  and  attendants  come  into 
closer  touch  with  patients  than  do  physi- 
cians. They  are  the  medical  staff's  right 
arm  in  this  service.  The  lack  of  proper 
training  in  the  nurses  and  attendants 
undoubtedly  results  in  imperfect,  often 
totally  erroneous  conceptions  of  symp- 
toms of  mental  disease.  This  miscon- 
ception leads  to  the  employment  of  er- 
roneous methods  of  treatment.  The 
training  school  crowds  unfit  employes  of 
the  service.  Those  who  are  fit,  it  trains 
and  prepares  for  a  highly  honorable 
career  which  pays  better  in  private  than 
in  public  life.  There  is  a  growing  de- 
mand for  humane,  experienced  nurses. 
In  the  institutions  of  Illinois  the  hours 
of  work  have  been  decreased  in  number, 
and  wages  have  been  made  more  uniform 
and  higher. 

The  hospitals,  in  adopting  a  scheme 
of  uniform  nomenclature  of  positions  of 
employment,  have  provided  for  a  stew- 
ard who  is  the  business  manager.  This 
official  is  under  the  authority  of  the  med- 
ical superintendent.  He  is  not  the  in- 
dependent head  of  the  business  admin- 
istration. His  duties  are  to  relieve  the 
medical  superintendent  of  the  details  of 
business  administration  so  that  the  su- 
perintendent can  devote  most  of  his  time 
to  the  patients  and  to  study  of  the  mass 
of  scientific  material  under  his  very  eyes, 
in  the  hope  that  better  and  more  effi- 
cient care  can  be  given  to  the  unfor- 
tunates the  state  intrusts  to  him. 

One  of  the  new  functions  of  the  stew- 


ard is  to  select  food  of  the  proper  kind 
and  quality,  to  see  that  it  is  properly  and 
economically  prepared  and  served  to 
groups  of  patients  arranged  so  far  as 
possible  according  to  their  similarity  of 
appetite  and  food  consumption.  Usually 
an  effort  is  made  to  ensure  economy  in 
buying  food.  More  care  should  be  ex- 
ercised to  prevent  waste  in  its  prepara- 
tion and  consumption.  The  kitchen  us- 
ually is  the  place  of  greatest  needless 
waste  in  a  public  institution. 

The  use  of  hydrotherapeutic  treatment 
and  industrial  re-education  and  amuse- 
ment are  medical  procedures  of  proved 
value,  from  both  humane  and  economic 
standpoints.  Water  has  been  used  as 
an  orthodox  remedy  since  the  days  of 
Hippocrates,  "the  father  of  medicine." 
That  employment  and  amusement  are 
essential  to  the  well  being  of  persons, 
sane  and  insane,  who  are  capable  of 
work  and  sensible  to  recreation,  is  so 
self-evident  that  it  is  axiomatic. 

Having  provided  the  Illinois  hospitals 
for  the  insane  with  an  up-to-date  system 
of  administration  and  service,  the  board 
devised  means  for  inspiration  and  edu- 
cation of  the  medical  staffs.  This  is 
to  be  achieved — it  is  being  achieved — 
by  the  state  psychopathic  institute.  This 
institute  is  the  life  power  which  moves 
the  entire  medical  machine.  Without  it 
routine,  custodial  administration  is  al- 
most  unavoidable. 

In  Germany  since  1874,  twenty-two  such 
institutes,  with  clinics,  have  been  estab- 
lished. Many  are  in  connection  with  the 
universities,  so  that  graduates  in  medi- 
cine go  out  into  practice  with  experience 
in  this  sort  of  work. 

There  is  no  opportunity,  in  most  of 
the  states  of  the  American  Union,  for 
any  young  medical  man  to  acquire  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  diseases  of  the  mind. 
The  little  he  can  learn  is  by  going  with 
a  teacher  from  the  medical  school,  to  a 
hospital  for  the  insane  for  two  or  three 
trips,  looking  at  patients,  and  perhaps 
talking  about  them  to  some  degree.  The 
remainder  of  his  information  is  gained 
from  contact  with  mental  and  nervous 
diseases  in  his  practice. 

In  addition  to  this  individual  ignor- 
ance is  the  inevitable  general  ignorance 
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which  affects  the  state,  because  the  state 
must  draw  upon  men  imperfectly  edu- 
cated, through  no  fault  of  theirs,  for 
the  medical  staffs  of  its  institutions.  The 
superintendents  must  take  this  deficient 
material  and  attempt  to  mould  it  for 
efficient  medical  work.  Many  of  these 
individuals  are  capable  of  learning,  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  good  superintend- 
ent, and  become  good  workers  in  time, 
but  they  do  not  have  half  the  advantage 
they  should. 

When  in  full  operation  the  state  psy- 
chopathic institute  will  be  presided  over 
at  Kankakee  by  an  expert  in  mental  and 
nervous  diseases,  both  as  manifested  and 
presented  in  the  living  patient  and  as 
found  in  the  structural  changes  demon- 
strable in  the  dead.  This  man  will  be  a 
master  of  modern  methods  of  examina- 
tions, analysis,  criticism,  terminology,  di- 
agnosis and  prognosis.  He  will  be  an 
expert  in  clinical  and  pathological 
laboratory  work. 

The  doctors  in  the  state  hospitals  will 
go  in  rotation  to  Kankakee  to  study  un- 
der the  direction  of  this  expert.  They 
will  return  to  their  own  institution  in- 
spired to  carry  on  their  studies  there. 
The  patients  will  receive  the  benefit. 

By  means  of  local  clinics,  conducted  at 
the  several  hospitals,  to  which  physi- 
cians in  general  practice  in  the  various 
insane  districts  of  the  state  are  invited, 
these  physicians  are  instructed  too.  Re- 
cently one  of  these  clinics  was  attended 
by  thirty-five  physicians  practicing  in 
seven  cities  and  towns  near  the  hos- 
pital. Thus,  this  great  institution  giving 
a  service  like  the  German  clinics  in 
psychiatry,  brings  the  benefits  of  expert 
knowledge  to  the  very  homes  of  those 
afflicted   with  approaching  insanity. 

A  careful  attempt  has  been  made  herein 
to  approximate  the  number  of  people  in 
Illinois  who  are  rated  as  mentally  and 
nervously  normal,  but' are  predisposed  to 
insanity.  Such  persons  are  called  un- 
stable. They  need  medical  watching. 
Basing  the  estimate  on  those  who  are  un- 
stable because  of  hereditary  weakness,  on 
those  with  habits  such  as  the  unwise  use 


of  alcohol,  morphine,  cocaine,  etc. ;  and 
on  those  who  suffer  from  certain  infec- 
tions, one  person  in  every  ninety,  in  Cook 
county,  is  an  unstable  person.  In  Illi- 
nois, outside  of  Cook  county,  one  person 
in  every  ioo  is  an  unstable  person.  Thus 
in  Illinois  to-day  about  58,000  persons  are 
unstable,  and  likely,  under  the  stress  of 
life,  to  become  dependent  and  be  added 
to  the  wards  of  the  state,  12,000  of  whom 
are  in  public  institutions  to-day.  This 
figure  is  a  minimum.  Probably  there  are 
more  than  58,000  unstable  persons  in  Illi- 
nois who  to-day  are  productive  members 
of  society  in  some  way. 

It  is  little  short  of  calamitous  that 
American  medical  education  has  not 
equipped  the  general  practitioners  to 
recognize  the  early  symptoms  of  insanity 
in  these  unstable  persons  and  give  proper 
treatment  in  the  early  hopeful  stages  pre- 
ceding and  immediately  following  the 
onset  of  nervous  and  mental  breakdown. 
The  State  Psychopathic  Institute  aims  to 
give  just  the  education  required  without 
cost  to  the  doctor  and  at  small  expense  t;o 
the  state. 

More  than  this.  By  means  of  complete 
modern  medical  records,  which  are  the 
basis  of  productive  search  for  the  causes 
of  insanity,  physicians  in  the  state  service 
will  have  a  vast  amount  of  scientific  data 
at  hand,  and  this,  with  modern  laboratory 
studies,  will  be  used  in  an  effort  to  learn 
new  things  about  mental  and  nervous  dis- 
orders, and  perhaps  discover  new  reme- 
dies which  will  benefit  the  whole  human 
family. 

^  As  great  as  is  the  work  of  this  institute, 
it  is  not  an  expensive  affair  for  the  state. 
An  expert  psychopathologist,  a  sufficient 
office  force,  and  diagnostic  laboratory 
equipment,  are  needed  at  Kankakee. 
This  will  cost  $15,000  a  year  for  two 
years.  A  modest  laboratory  equipment  is 
needed  at  each  hospital  not  now  so  sup- 
plied, and  an  assistant  physician  will  be 
the  local  psychopathologist.  The  ser- 
vice already  established  needs  only  small 
appropriations  to  swing  into  full  opera- 
tion. 


THe    PsycHopatKic    Institute 


FranK  Parsons  Norbury,   M.   D. 

JacKsonville,  Illinois 

President  of  the   Illinois  State  Conference  of  CHarities   and  Corrections 


The  ultimate  aim  and  purpose  of  the 
psychopathic  institute  is  the  perfection 
and  development  of  ways  and  means  for 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  mental  disease. 
This  is  to  be  its  business.  It  has  a 
promising  and  useful  field,  one  in  fact 
waiting  for  it;  for  it  is  true  that  the 
clinical  study  of  mental  disease  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  elaborate  and  expen- 
sive care  of  these  unfortunate  wards  of 
the  state. 

What  we  may  call  official  psychiatry  as 
now  practiced,  and  as  represented  in  our 
state  hospitals  for  the  insane,  has  its 
limitations;  it  is  more  concerned  with 
cases  as  a  whole,  collectively,  and  in  a 
routine  manner,  imposed  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  gigantic  service  required 
of  these  institutions.  Official  psychiatry, 
in  its  published  statistics,  is  disappoint- 
ing, from  a  clinical  view-point,  simply 
because  of  the  loss  of  sight  of  the  in- 
dividual and  the  more  prominent  posi- 
tion given  to  collective  observations ;  and 
again,  because  the  borderline  mental 
states,  rarely  come  within  the  observa- 
tion of  hospital  physicians,  under  the 
present  legal  regulations  of  these  insti- 
tutions. A  vast  field  for  study — of 
valuable  individual  study — is  thus  cut  off 
from  official  psychiatry  and  the  physi- 
cians are  deprived  of  clinical  observa- 
tions essential  to  a  well  rounded  train- 
ing for  such  service.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  a  training  in  the  accurate  observa- 
tion of  symptoms  in  incipient  mental  dis- 
orders, a  clinical  psychological  analysis 
is  needed,  not  only  to  meet  the  indications 
for  treatment  of  individual  cases,  but  to 
give  that  ounce  of  prevention  which  in 
mental  disease  is  worth  its  hundreds  of 
pounds  of  cure. 

The  state  needs  trained  clinicians  in  all 
of  its  public  service  and  especially  in  the 
treatment  and  care  of  its  insane.  To 
meet  this  demand,  there  must  be  a  train- 
ing school  for  physicians,  where  they 
may  become  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples  of   psychology,    the   principles   of 
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psychiatry,  individual  study  of  cases,  with 
patient  forethought  for  the  ultimate  good, 
not  only  of  the  individual,  but  the  fam- 
ily, the  community,  the  state  and  the 
nation.  Every  case  must  be  studied 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  learning  all 
about  it  for  the  good  of  all  concerned. 
This  can  only  be  done  under  the  guid- 
ance of  skilled  teachers. 

Again,  the  psychopathic  institute  will 
have  for  its  object  the  reception  of  bor- 
derline mental  cases,  at  a  time  when 
treatment  is  of  the  utmost  importance ;  for 
then  conditions  are  more  favorable  for 
recovery.  In  no  other  class  of  diseases 
is  the  individual  care  and  treatment  of 
such  importance  during  its  incipiency 
(excepting  perhaps,  tuberculosis)  than 
in  mental  disease.  Then,  it  is  that  proper 
care  means  a  cure  and  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases,  all  that  is  wanted  for 
the  cure  during  this  incipient  period — 
the  borderline  state — is  that  the  patient 
be  placed  in  such  conditions  as  are  best 
conducive  to  rest,  freedom  from  the 
presence  of  irritating  causes  and  safety 
for  self  and  others.  Of  course,  it  is 
known,  that  in  spite  of  prompt,  first  aid 
treatment,  a  certain  number  of  cases  will 
go  on  to  chronicity,  but  it  is  worth  every 
state's  endeavor  to  find  out  just  what 
that  minimum  is  and  endeavor  to  reduce 
it.  Mental  diseases  at  best  are  complex 
but  it  should  be  the  object  of  the  psycho- 
pathic institute  to  reduce  this  complexity, 
get  down  to  the  facts,  not  fancies  and  es- 
tablish principles  which  every  physician 
should  know.  It  is  by  educational 
methods  that  the  physician  is  to  know  of 
mental  disease  and  the  laymen  to  get 
hold  of  correct  views  and  govern  himself 
accordingly. 

Illinois  greatly  needs  the  psychopatic 
institute  recommended  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  endorsed  by 
Governor  Deneen.  Briefly  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons : 

1.  It  will  first  and  foremost  seek  to  investi- 
gate the  causes,  course  and  termination 
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of  mental  diseases  with  a  view  of  sup- 
plying that  ounce  of  prevention  which 
is  worth  its  hundreds  of  pounds  of 
cure. 

2.  It  will  seek  to  study  the  individual  and 

learn  about  his  anomaly  of  mind. 

3.  It    will    study    the    borderline    of    mental 

disease  and  give  first  aid  to  the  injured 
mind. 

4.  It  will  study  from  the  standpoint  of  so- 

ciology and  economics  the  status  of 
mental  disorders. 

5.  It  will  cultivate  public  confidence  in  our 

state  medical  service  by  educating  clin- 
icians, trained  in  all  of  the  details  of 
modern  psychiatry. 


The  State  Board  of  Charities  recom- 
mends an  appropriation  of  $15,000  a  year 
for  two  years  to  establish  at  Kankakee 
the  central  psychopathic  institute  and 
small  amounts  to  equip  branch  labora- 
tories in  the  other  seven  institutions  in 
the  insane  group.  A  first  class  psycho- 
pathologist  will  be  secured  by  civil  service 
examination  to  head  this  service,  and 
clinical  assistants,  to  be  instructed  at  the 
central  institute,  will  be  provided  for  each 
institution. 


Uniform    Medical    Records    for   State 
CKaritable    Institutions 

John  T.      McAnally,   M     D. 
Member  Illinois  Board  of  Public  Charity 


In  Illinois  there  are  seven  state  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane,  caring  for  more 
than  9000  patients,  besides  the  Cook 
County  Hospital  for  Insane  which  ranks 
along  with  the  state  institutions  in  size 
and  importance.  Until  recently  there 
has  been  a  lack  of  proper  co-ordination 
in  the  medical  management  of  these 
various  institutions.  It  was  found  that 
there  was  no  uniform  classification  of 
medical  diseases,  neither  was  there  a 
systematic  and  satisfactory  medical  rec- 
ord of  the  cases  treated.  Each  hospital 
had  some  form  of  medical  record  but  no 
two  were  alike.  In  some  of  them  the 
medical  records  were  found  very  imper- 
fect and  so  meager  as  to  be  practically 
valueless.  In  some  cases  the  patients 
would  remain  in  the  hospital  for  months 
or  even  years  without  any  record  what- 
ever to  show  the  condition  of  the  patient 
from  time  to  time.  It  has  been  deemed 
advisable  that  a  uniform  and  complete 
system  of  records  should  be  adopted  in- 
cluding the  following  headings : 

1.  General    information    and    classification. 

2.  General  appearance. 

3.  History. 

4.  Etiological  factors  of  and  psychosis. 
Under  this  head  are  included — 

(a)  Bodily  causes  such  as  meningitis,  sun 
stroke,  syphilis,  autointoxication,  various 
drug   addictions,   the   disease    of   special   or- 


gans, genital  disease,  pregnancy,  puer- 
perium,  nursing,  etc.  (&)  Psychical,  such 
as  acute  and  chronic  emotional  disturb- 
ances, overwork,  worry,  etc.  (c)  General 
and  personal  predisposition.  General, dispo- 
sition of  life,  educational  standard. 

5.  Physical  examination. 

6.  Physical  examination. 

This  embraces  a  study  of  the  patient  with 
regard  to  sensory  deceptions,  disturbances 
of  consciousness,  perceptions  and  memory, 
pathological  emotions,  general  feelings, 
pathological  impulses,  actions  from  patho- 
logical motives,  disturbance  of  expression, 
and  includes  the  patient's  own  story. 

7.  Summary. 

This  includes  the  physical  condition,  the 
signs  of  inherited  weakness,  mental  and 
physical,  etiological  factors,  signs  of  toxic 
or  exhaustive  disease,  signs  of  functional 
nervous  disease,  signs  of  organic  nervous 
disease,  diagnosis,  prognosis,  differential 
diagnosis   and  treatment  recommended. 

This  is  a  very  brief  outline  of  the 
forms  for  record  of  examinations  as 
recommended  and  adopted  for  use  in  all 
of  the  hospitals  of  Illinois. 

The  intention  is  to  make  the  study  of 
each  case  so  complete  and  thorough  that 
the  physician  when  he  has  completed  the 
examination,  will  know  all  that  can  be 
learned  about  the  case.  Work  of  this 
character  is  always  a  benefit  to  the  physi- 
cian himself,  because  it  cultivates  and 
keeps  alive  the  scientific  spirit  and  it  can 
be  readily  seen  that  the  more  thoroughly 
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a  case  is  studied  the  more  likely  is  the 
patient  to  receive  benefit  from  the  treat- 
ment prescribed. 

By  adopting  a  uniform  classification 
of  diseases  and  a  uniform  system  of 
medical  records,  the  statistics  that  ac- 
cumulate from  year  to  year  will  be  all 
the  more  valuable,  because  they  can  be 
so  readily  classified  and  studied. 


The  scientific  and  thorough  work  con- 
templated cannot  be  done  satisfactorily 
without  enlarging  the  medical  staff  of 
all  the  hospitals.  It  means  that  we  must 
have  a  psychopathologist  in  each  hos- 
pital and  a  sufficient  number  of  medical 
internes  who  will  do  most  of  the  detail 
work  under  the  supervision  of  the  super- 
intendent and  assistant  physicians. 


Industrial  Re-ed\ication  for  tHe  Insane 

Vaclav  H.    Podstata,    M.   D. 

Superintendent   Illinois  Northern  Hospital  for  tHe   Insane,   Elgin 


The  vast  majority  of  the  chronic  class 
of  insane,  numbering  from  40  per  cent  to 
50  per  cent  of  all  insane,  are  capable  of 
more  or  less  constant  employment,  re- 
quiring different  degrees  of  intelligence. 
Common  labor  or  simple  garden  work 
constitutes  most  of  the  work.  A  consid- 
erable number  of  patients  can  be  utilized, 
however,  for  higher  grade,  particularly  in 
making  repairs  around  the  institution. 
Extensive  employment  would  result  in 
many  advantages. 

Reduction  in  the  enforced  inactivity,  so 
evident  all  through  hospitals  for  insane, 
would  result  in  marked  alleviation  of  the 
apathy,  stupor  and  genuine  dementia  nec- 
essarily resulting  from  inactivity.  Pa- 
tients would  be  more  contented  and  satis- 
fied, as  employment  also  means  diversion 
of  mind.  Their  physical  condition  would 
be  greatly  improved.  Eventually  there 
would  be  a  reduction  of  the  number  of 
chronic  insane  in  state  institutions,  this 
reduction  corresponding  to  the  number  of 
those  who  would  be  able,  though  partially 
demented,  to  work  for  their  self-support 
either  in  or  outside  of  institutions.  Fur- 
thermore, in  many  ways,  employment 
means  a  financial  gain  to  the  institution 
and  the  state. 

To  carry  out  plans  for  the  emoloyment 
of  patients,  each  institution  for  the  insane 
should  be  provided  with  proper  facilities. 

If  suitable  space  is  not  available,  an 
appropriation  should  be  asked  for  suffi- 
cient to  establish  an  industrial  building. 
The  construction  may  be  of  very  cheap 
material,  if  made  only  one-story  high,  and 
the  cost  should  not  exceed  $8,000  to  $20,- 


000  with  full  equipment.  There  should 
also  be  truck-gardens  and  flower-gardens 
to  provide  employment  for  the  largest 
possible  number  of  patients  suitable  for 
that  work.  The  medical  staff  of  each  in- 
stitution should  be  interested  in  the  sys- 
tematic study  of  individual  cases  and  in 
devising  suitable  employment  for  each. 

The  schedule  in  the  training-school 
should  include  a  course  to  prepare  and  fit 
attendants  and  other  employes  dealing 
with  patients  for  successful  teaching  of 
industries  to  the  insane.  Industries  suit- 
able for  each  institution  may  be  indicated 
by  the  local  conditions. 

Extensive  classes  of  women  patients 
should  be  formed  for  the  employment  and 
training  in  generrl  fancy-work,  in  every 
practical  variety  of  sewing,  in  weaving, 
etc.  Already  this  kind  of  work  has  be- 
gun in  Illinois,  but  it  is  well  to  emphasize 
the  value  of  making  it  an  extensive  feat- 
ure of  the  hospital  problem. 

The  entertainment  of  patients  is  of  sec- 
ondary importance  only  to  the  employ- 
ment of  patients.  It  is  even  superior 
with  some  classes  of  the  insane,  particu- 
larly those  physically  incapable  of  con- 
tinued work.  Considerable  successful  ef- 
fort is  now  being  made  in  the  various  Il- 
linois institutions  for  the  entertainment  of 
patients,  and  it  is  suggested  that  this  ef- 
fort be  enlarged.  The  beneficial  effects 
of  the  right  kind  of  entertainments  for 
patients  are  shown  chiefly  in  the  diver- 
sion of  mind  from  the  customary,  very 
detrimental  line  of  thought.  It  is  fur- 
ther found  to  stimulate  and  promote  bet- 
ter satisfaction  among  the  patients. 


Farming  as  a  Cure    for  the  Insane 
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The  entertainment  of  patients  should 
receive  the  attention  of  the  medical  staff 
of  each  institution  and  wherever  possible 
should  be  placed  under  the  charge  of  one 
or  more  members  of  the  medical  staff,  so 
that  suitable  entertainments  may  be  pro- 
vided for  various  classes  of  insane. 

Entertainments  may  be  varied  to  ad- 
vantage so  as  to  keep  up  the  interest  of 
the  patients.  Aside  from  the  regular 
dances,  occasional  musical  programs 
and  various  "parties"  should  be  provided 
for  the  patients,  permitting  a  large  num- 
ber to  gather  for  varied  games  and  en- 


tertainments, perhaps  some  of  them  tak- 
ing on  the  character  of  holidays  or  sea- 
sons of  the  year. 

Games  requiring  physical  exercise,  as 
bowling,  baseball,  both  indoor  and  out- 
door, and  various  other  athletic  pastimes 
should  also  be  provided  when  possible. 

The  matter  of  entertainment  of  patients 
merits  just  as  careful  consideration  and 
study  as  any  other  mode  of  treatment. 
The  effect  of  various  entertainments 
should  be  carefully  noted  so  that  the  repe- 
tition of  unsuccessful  methods  be  avoid- 
ed and  new  ones  be  devised. 


Farming  as  a  Cure  for  tKe  Insane 

W.   E.  Taylor,  M.  D. 

Superintendent   Illinois  Western  Hospital  for  ihe  Insane 


I  am  fully  convinced  that  a  thoroughly 
equipped  farm  properly  conducted  will 
contribute  more  to  the  cure  of  the  insane 
than  any  other  one  thing  we  may  resort  to. 
I  base  my  assertion  upon  experience  and 
experiments  of  ten  years  and  the  results 
obtained  are  most  gratifying. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  best  results, 
farming  or  gardening  should  be  done 
in  a  strictly  scientific  manner  and  the 
patients  should  be  partners  in  the  work 
and  in  a  manner  enjoy  a  part  of  the  bene- 
fits ;  that  is,  one  or  two  acres  should  be 
attended  by  a  few  patients  and  a  premium 
offered  for  the  best  products. 

The  seed  should  be  selected  to  suit  the 
soil  or  the  soil  analyzed  and  fertilized 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  seed 
planted.  The  crops  should  be  rotated 
scientifically  to  prevent  an  exhaustion  of 
the  nutriment  in  the  soil.  This  should 
all  be  done  under  the  direction  of  a  thor- 
ough, competent  foreman  and  the  pa- 
tients should  be  taught  and  made  to 
understand  the  purpose  of  analysis,  fer- 
tilization and  rotation,  as  well  as  how 
to  plant  and  cultivate.  Experiments  in 
this  line  are  carried  on  at  this  institution 
and  we  get  splendid  results.  At  a  small 
cost  for  proper  fertilizers  our  soil  is  made 
to  yield  three  and  four  times  more  than 
previously  raised  with  no  more  work  or 
seed  required. 


Employment  of  any  kind  is  always 
good,  but  when  some  incentive  is  offered, 
the  patient  is  stimulated  to  greater  ac- 
tivity, the  old  morbid  concentration  is 
changed  and  the  mind  undergoes  a 
phenomenal  transformation.  Drudgery 
and  routine  will  not  accomplish  the  de- 
sired results  any  more  than  a  wagon 
wheel  running  in  the  same  track  for 
months  will  obliterate  a  rut. 

Every  state  institution  for  the  care  of 
the  insane  should  have  at  least  one  half- 
acre  of  good  tillable  land  for  each  pa- 
tient. None  but  thorough-bred  stock 
should  be  raised  as  they  cost  no  more  to 
feed  and  care  for  than  the  ordinary 
scrubs  and  the  profits  are  much  greater. 

The  plan  of  allotting  stock  to  patients 
as  well  as  land,  results  in  a  rivalry,  which 
brightens  the  patient's  mind  and  in  a 
short  time  restores  him  to  his  normal 
condition  if  his  case  is  at  all  curable. 

Aside  from  the  great  curative  benefit 
the  patient  receives,  the  institution  is 
provided  with  an  abundance  of  vege- 
tables which  materially  reduces  the  cost 
of  maintenance.  Again,  the  state  farm 
should  be  conducted  on  a  high  scientific 
plan  as  an  example  to  the  community. 
Reliable  and  adaptable  seed  should  be 
provided  the  neighboring  farmers  and 
they  should  be  permitted  to  purchase  at 
a  nominal  cost  thoroughbred  stock. 


The  campaign  to  displace  the  old  methods  of  restraint  for  the  insane  with 
more  enlightened  and  curative  treatment,  has  had  no  more  vigorous  exponent 
than  Dr.  George  .A..  Zellar,  superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Asylum  for  the  Incur- 
able Insane.  He  has  made  a  study  of  restraint  in  this  and  other  countries  and 
the  accompanying  illustrations  show  the  four  "ages"  into  ■which  he  has  grouped 
the  articles  he   has  collected 


Appliance  fro  n  the  "iron  age,"  donated  by  almshouse  superintendents,  and  formerly  used  in  restraint  of 
insane  inmates,  are  shown  on  the  wall  at  the  left.  Instruments  from  the  "age  of  leather,"  with  its  so  called 
"humane  restraint  apparatus,"  are  at  the  right. 


The  age  of  canvas1' — also  known  as  human**  restraint-,      Consists  of  the  "  blind  sleeve  di 
"  straight  suit  and  the  straight  jacket "  or  camisole 


3,"  the 


"The  Wooden  Age.1'  On  the  right  is  the  famous  Utica  Crib  in  which  the  patient  writhed  until 
quieted  by  exhaustion.  In  front  is  the  lock  chair  or  strong  chair.  On  the  left  is  the  bed  in  which- 
an  insane  inmate  of  the  Adams  County  Almshouse  slept  for  forty  three  years. 


THe    Humane    Way — A    Lesson    to     CHicago 

From   Glasgow. 

Julia   C.   LatKrop, 

Member  Illinois  State  Board  of  Public   Charities, 

[From  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  February  4,  1907.] 


In  view  of  the  suggestions  recently 
made  by  the  State  Board  of  Public  Chari- 
ties for  improving  the  detention  hospital 
in  Chicago,  some  account  of  the  method 
by  which  the  city  of  Glasgow  commits  in- 
sane persons  to  institutions  and  bestows 
upon  them  that  early  hospital  care  which 
often  prevents  the  necessity  of  sending 
them  to  asylums  may  be  of  interest. 

By  the  Glasgow  method  no  insane  per- 
sons, however  humble,  are  taken  from 
their  residence  to  the  police  station  or  jail. 
The  police,  it  is  true,  arrest  persons  who 
become  violent  or  disorderly  upon  the 
streets,  which  must  occasionally  happen. 
Or  if  a  patient  becomes  alarmingly  vio- 
lent in  his  house  or  lodging  and  the  po- 
lice are  appealed  to,  an  officer  would,  if 
necessary,  remain  in  the  house  for  protec- 
tion until  the  physician  arrives,  but  the 
patient  would  never  be  taken  to  the  sta- 
tion by  the  police  or  by  any  one  else.  The 
first  point  of  interest  is,  therefore,  that 
the  police  and  the  prison  are  eliminated 
from  the  treatment  of  the  insane  in  Glas- 
gow. 

The  parish  council  of  Glasgow,  a  body 
analogous  to  our  county  board,  has  an 
official  known  as  a  certifying  physician  :n 
lunacy.  When  it  becomes  necessary  to 
remove  an  insane  person  from  his  home, 
the  friends  inform  the  relieving  officer — 
corresponding  to  the  county  agent — and 
he  at  once  notifies  the  certifying  physi- 
cian, who  immediately  visits  the  case  in 
person  and  decides  upon  one  of  two 
courses. 

If  the  case  in  his  opinion  is  plainly  one 
for  an  asylum,  the  proper  medical  certifi- 
cates are  obtained  and  the  patient  is  taken 
directly  from  his  home  to  the  asylum 
without  police  intervention  or  the  form  of 
a  jury  trial.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  case 
is  one  which  gives  promise  of  early  im- 
provement the  patient  is  at  once  taken  to 
the  mental  wards  of  the  eastern  district 
hospital  on  Duke  street.  These  mental 
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wards  are  in  a  two-story  pavilion  which 
forms  one  side  of  an  admirable  modern 
hospital  structure  belonging  to  the  parish 
of  Glasgow.  They  are  so  placed  as  to  be 
flooded  with  air  and  sun.  The  ward  on 
the  first  floor  is  for  men  and  the  one  above 
for  women.  Each  contains  twenty-five 
beds. 

The  floor  space  for  each  patient  is  very 
liberal,  apparently  150  square  feet;  there 
is  not  a  sign  of  bolt  or  bar  or  lock  on  win- 
dows or  doors,  either  on  the  ward  or  at 
the  entrance  to  the  building.  The  wards 
are  in  charge  of  the  regular  nursing  staff 
of  the  hospital,  the  members  of  which 
take  six  months  of  their  three  years' 
training  here,  three  months  night  duty 
and  three  months  day  duty.  At  the  time 
of  my  visit  the  head  nurse  in  charge  of 
both  wards  was  a  gentle,  slender  girl, 
who  had  entire  control  of  the  situation. 
Under  her  were  two  woman  nurses  for 
the  women  and  one  woman  and  one  man 
nurse  for  the  men.  At  night  there  were 
two  man  nurses  for  the  men.  It  should 
be  said  that  the  wards  were  not  full, 
otherwise  it  would  hardly  have  been  pos- 
sible to  get  on  without  more  nurses. 

At  the  present  time  the  office  of  certi- 
fying physician  in  lunacy  is  filled  by  Dr. 
T.  Carsewell,  who  is  also  the  physician  of 
the  mental  wards,  and,  indeed,  it  is  to 
his  ability  and  devotion  that  they  are 
chiefly  due. 

The  patients  who  are  brought  to  this 
hospital  are  not  certified  insane.  They 
are  there  by  their  own  consent  and  could 
not  be  legally  held  against  their  wills  ;  but 
so  strong  is  the  power  of  circumstance 
and  suggestion  that  they  stay  in  their 
beds,  and  the  question  of  escaping 
seems  not  to  exist,  perhaps  because 
even  to  an  insane  person  there  is 
no  point  in  escaping  from  a  place 
where  one  is  not  constrained  to  remain, 
and  where  there  is  no  suggestion  of  con- 
straint  to   arouse   antagonism.      The   at- 
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mosphere  of  the  place  is  precisely  that  of 
a  well  ordered  general  hospital,  and  the 
patients  are  treated  in  every  respect  as 
patients.  Indeed,  as  Dr.  Carsewell  says 
in  his  report, 

The  great  majority  of  such  patients  are 
actually  ill  and  require  careful  nursing  and 
frequently  considerable  and  constant  con- 
trol. Most  of  them  are  suicidal  and  some 
homicidal.  ■     • 

It  may  be  added  that  many  of  the  cases 
are  delirium  tremens. 

The  mental  wards  were  opened  in  June, 
1904,  and  to  May,  1906,  the  date  of  the 
only  report  made  as  yet,  they  had  received 
1,077  cases,  which  was  somewhat  more 
than  half  the  actual  number  of  cases  re- 
ported during  the  same  period,  so  that, 
in  the  words  of  the  report : 

Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  cases  reported  as  re- 
quiring care  and  treatment  on  account  of 
mental  unsoundness  have  been  found  suit- 
able for  probationary  curative  care  in  the 
observation  wards;  and  of  that  number  61.5 
per  cent,  were  discharged  recovered  or  im- 
proved, while  6.7  per  cent,  died  and  28  per 
cent,  were  certified  insane. 


Patients  cannot  be  kept  longer  than  six 
weeks  in  such  wards,  according  to  the 
rule  approved  by  the  local  government 
board.  The  superiority  of  these  wards 
over  a  well-equipped  ward  in  an  asylum 
for  the  insane  is  shown  when  we  see  that 
the  patients  who  recover,  escape  absolute- 
ly the  record  of  having  been  insane — a 
fact  of  great  importance  in  gaining  em- 
ployment. 

I  have  made  two  visits  to  this  hospital 
and  the  freedom,  order  and  comfort  are 
superior  to  the  conditions  which  I  have 
ever  seen  elsewhere  in  wards  for  the 
acute  insane. 

The  inevitable  evils  of  subjecting  in- 
sane persons  to  the  humiliation  and  suf- 
fering of  a  prison  cell  and  a  jury  trial 
have  been  pointed  out  frequently  and 
these  evils  are  largely  avoided  in  certain 
of  our  American  cities,  and  it  is  also  true 
that  a  few  psychopathic  hospitals  have 
been  projected  or  opened  in  the  United 
States ;  but  its  promptitude,  its  complete- 
ness and  its  humanity  make  Glasgow's 
method  none  the  less  distinctly  note- 
worthy. v 


Rehabilitation    of    Buildings    and    MecKanical 

Equipment 


Emil  G.   HirscH,  M.  D. 

Member  Illinois  State   Board  of  GHarities 


To  ascertain  the  physical  condition  of 
the  state  property,  Governor  Deneen, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Board 
of  Charities,  directed  the  state  architect 
to  make  a  survey.  He  has  reported  cer- 
tain alterations,  additions  and  repairs  as 
necessary  for  the  safety  and  well  being 
of  the  patients,  and  for  the  operation  of 
the  institutions.  These  changes  also  as- 
sure economies  especially  in  fuel  con- 
sumption. The  report  of  the  state  archi- 
tect and  his  consulting  engineer  shows 
the  imperative  need  of  extensive  work. 
The  state  in  its  old  institutions,  has  not 
kept  abreast  of  the  progress  made  in 
architectural  and  engineering  science, 
just  as  it  has  failed  to  parallel  the  ad- 
vancement in  medical  science. 


The  report  of  the  architect  and  en- 
gineer, embodied  in  a  committee  report 
to  the  Board  of  Charities,  is  a  moderate 
statement  of  facts  which  any  one  can 
prove  by  investigation.  A  portion  of  this 
report  follows : 

It  was  found  that  the  structural  parts  of 
the  buildings,  old  and  new,  are  in  as  good  a 
condition  and  repair  as  can  reasonably  be 
expected.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  in 
the  older  buildings  the  fixtures,  the  equip- 
ment and  the  finish,  viz.:  the  non-structural 
part  of  the  buildings  have,  in  some  of  the  in- 
stitutions, been  allowed  to  run  down,  are 
antiquated,  obsolete  and  worn  out,  so  that 
these  features  are  dangerous  and  unsani- 
tary in  many  instances.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  plumbing,  floors  and  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  of  the  machinery  and  electric 
work. 
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Charities  and  The  Commons 


Your  committee  was  unpleasantly  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions all  of  the  institutional  buildings, 
old  and  new,  are  of  ordinary  non-fireproof 
construction.  This  regretable  fact  would,  in 
view  of  the  number  and  character  of  the  oc- 
cupants, necessarily  demand  the  most  com- 
plete system  of  fire  escapes,  exits  and  fire 
extinguishing  arrangements  possible  to  ar- 
range for.  It  was  found,  however,  that  a 
most  lamentable  condition  existed  in  most 
institutions  regarding  this  matter.  In  very 
few  institutions  are  there  sufficient  exits  and 
fire  escape  arrangements  or  is  there  a  fire 
extinguishing  system  with  a  sufficient  water 
supply  that  would,  in  case  of  emergency,  an- 
swer the  purpose  and  prevent  a  catastrophe 
too  fearful  to  think  of. 

While  the  heating  is  in  the  main  quite 
satisfactory,  the  proper  ventilation  of  rooms 
occupied  by  many  has  been  either  entirely 
ignored  or  but  ill  provided  for  in  all  but 
one  institution.  In  view  of  the  relative 
great  number  and  character  of  the  occupants 
and  the  purpose  of  the  institutions,  it  is 
most  essential  and  imperative  that  there  be 
furnished  at  all  times  an  unlimited  supply 
of  fresh,  clean,  warm  air,  obtainable  only 
by  the  installation  of  a  power  ventilating 
system. 

It  was  found  that  only  in  a  few  of  the  in- 
stitutions is  there  a  power  plant  with  an 
equipment  insuring  the  highest  efficiency 
and  the  lowest  cost  of  operation  so  desirable 
in  all  larger   plants. 

While  it  is  evident  that  an  immediate  rem- 
edy of  these  and  other  conditions  is  highly 
desirable,  and  in  some  instances  imperative, 
the  cost  of  the  alterations,  reconstruction 
and  re-equipment  on  the  other  hand  is  such 
that  it  might  impose  unjustifiable  hard- 
ships and  burdens  on  the  state.  It  would 
seem  proper,  therefore,  that  the  improve- 
ments to  be  made  be  undertaken  in  the  or- 
der of  their  importance,  that  vital  matters 
be  corrected  at  the  earliest  moment  possible, 
and  that  features  of  lesser  importance  be 
taken  care  of  at  a  later  period. 


After  careful  consultations  with  Gov- 
ernor Deneen,  the  architect  and  his  en- 
gineer and  the  superintendents  and  their 
trustees,  during  which  many  items  were 
eliminated  and  others  were  absorbed 
into  the  ordinary  funds  and  the 
usual  special  appropriations,  the  Board 
of  Charities  reluctantly  cut  the  figures  to 
a  total  expenditure  of  $637,380.00,  which 
is  considered  imperatively  necessary.  As 
the  state  has  a  surplus  in  excess  of 
$3?ooo,ooo,  the  board  recommends  that 
the  General  Assembly  be  urged  to  ap- 
propriate this  amount  as  extra  specials 
and  that  the  work  involved  be  contracted 
for,  where  it  can  not  be  performed  by 
patients,  and  be  rushed  to  completion  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.  The  appro- 
priations recommended  by  the  board 
show  in  detail  those  items  assigned  to 
the  surplus  and  items  for  rehabilitation 
that  are  cared  for  in  usual  special  appro- 
priations. 

The  Board  of  Charities  is  informed 
that  full  competition  can  be  secured  on 
all  mechanical  devices  and  equipment  re- 
quired. This  board  recommends  no 
specific  device,  special  make  or  patent. 
It  only  calls  attention  to  manifest  defects 
and  urges  that  they  be  corrected  by  the 
use  of  any  satisfactory  apparatus. 

When  the  state  architect  made  his  sur- 
vey he  was  requested  to  ascertain  to 
what  extent  the  institutions  were  over- 
crowded by  computing  a  reasonable 
standard  of  air  space  for  each  patient 
under  varying  conditions.  This  work 
has  been  done,  except  at  the  hospital  for 
criminal  insane,  which  is  condemned. 


Overcrowding  in  Institutions  Shown  by  Air  Space  Measurement! 
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10,373 

1,577 

Percentage  of  excess  population  15  2o/100  per  cent. 
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The  proper  cubic  feet  air  space  allow- 
ance for  one  patient  in  the  different 
rooms,  taken  on  the  basis  of  an  arbi- 
trary minimum  standard  ceiling"  height 
of  ten  feet  six  inches,  and  allowing  for  a 
complete  change  of  air  three  times  an 
hour,  would  be,  according  to  the  state 
architect : 


Sq.  Ft. 

In  day  rooms 50 

In  sleeping1  rooms 60 

In  infirmaries 100 


Height.  Cu.  Ft, 

10  ft.  6  in.  525 

10  ft.  6  in.  630 

10  ft,  6  in.  1,050 


Surveyed  on  the  basis  of  the  state 
architect's  table  six  of  the  seven  Illinois 
institutions  in  the  same  group  show 
overcrowding  when  each  is  taken  as  a 
whole,  to  the  extent  of  1577  patients  or 
1520/100  per  cent,  of  the  total  popula- 


tion, as  indicated  in  the  table  on  the  pre- 
ceding page. 

The  Southern  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
at  Anna  shows  the  average  excess  of 
eight  cubic  feet,  but  no  computations 
were  made  on  the  infirmary  basis  of 
1050  cubic  feet  to  each  patient.  The 
state  architect  in  a  note  says :  "The  sick 
patients  at  Anna  are  gathered  together 
as  much  as  possible ;  no  separate  wings 
or  buildings  are  used  as  infirmaries." 

Considering  the  entire  matter  of  physi- 
cal rehabilitation  the  action  of  the  Board 
of  Charities  has  been  simply  that  which 
any  private  corporation  would  take  to 
protect  its  property  and  operate  its  ma- 
chinery economically.  The  plans  of  the 
board  contemplate  only  essential  ex- 
penditures. 


Tub 
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inois 


Ernest  P.    BicKnell 
Secretary  Chicago   Bureau  of  CKarities 


It  has  been  estimated  that  about 
8000  deaths  are  caused  annually  in  Illi- 
nois by  tuberculosis  and  the  statement 
is  made  that  about  one  death  in  seven 
from  all  causes  is  the  result  of  this 
disease.  It  is  impossible  to  apply  a  mone- 
tary gauge  to  the  losses  which  are  an- 
nually caused  in  this  state  by  broken 
and  destroyed  homes,  by  despair  and 
discouragement  and  by  the  deterioration 
and  disintegration  of  families  which  are 
dependent  upon  the  victims  of  this  dis- 
ease. 

Some  attempt  has  been  made  to  esti- 
mate the  economic  losses  which  the  state 
suffers.  These  are  the  result  of  the  re- 
duced earning  power  of  the  patient  him- 
self during  the  months  or  years  which 
intervene  between  the  appearance  of  the 
disease  and  its  termination,  the  absence 
of  earnings  thereafter,  the  cost  of  caring 
for  the  sick,  burying  the  dead  and  sup- 
porting orphans  and  widows  and  other 
dependents.  The  total  monetary  loss  to 
the  state  amounts  annually  to  an  immense 
sum,  running  far  into  the  millions. 

It  is  held  that  the  ordinary  climate  in 
almost  any  part  of  the  temperate  zone 


is  favorable  to  the  sanatorium  or  out- 
door treatment  of  tuberculosis.  This 
belief  is  apparently  supported  by  the  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  sanatoriums  in 
Germany  and  France  and  the  eastern 
states  of  this  country.  The  work  of  such 
institutions  in  Massachusetts,  New  York 
and  elsewhere,  has  been  of  a  character 
to  give  strong  impetus  to  the  movement 
of  establishing  similar  institutions.  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Indiana  and  other  states 
have  either  created  sanatoriums  as  state 
institutions  or  have  taken  the  preliminary 
steps  toward  such  establishment. 

The  initial  cost  of  erecting  a  sana- 
torium is  smaller  than  that  required  in 
creating  any  other  class  of  state  institu- 
tions. This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  build- 
ings for  sanatorium  purposes  should  pre- 
ferably be  of  inexpensive  construction. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  construc- 
tion cost  need  not  exceed  $250  per  capita 
of   capacity. 

The  maintenance  of  such  a  sanatorium, 
however,  is  comparatively  expensive. 
This  is  because  of  the  necessity  for  spe- 
cial foods  of  high  nourishing  quality 
and  in  liberal  quantities.   In  the  state  sana- 


Illinois  Hospital  for  Incurable  Insane,  Peoria.     Shows  need  tor  regular  State  Sanatorium. 


torium  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis 
in  Massachusetts  the  cost  of  maintenance 
amounts  to  about  $9.00  per  week  per 
patient.  In  some  sanatoriums,  the  weekly 
per  capita  cost  is  lower,  but  it  would  be 
unsafe  to  establish  a  sanatorium  on  the 
theory  that  it  could  be  supported  at  a 
cost  per  patient  comparable  to  the  cost 
of  maintaining  inmates  in  the  ordinary 
:  tate  institution. 


Whether  the  state  should  meet  the 
entire  expense  of  maintenance  is  a  ques- 
tion which  may  well  be  considered.  In 
Massachusetts,  the  state  bears  one-half 
the  cost  of  maintenance  and  the  other 
half  is  paid  by  the  county  or  town  in 
which  the  patient  lives.  The  patient 
himself  or  his  friends  may  or  may  not 
reimburse  the  county  or  town  for  this 
expenditure. 


WHAT  IS  NOW  BEING  DONE  IN  INSTITUTIONS 
Type  of  tent  us3  I  in  state  charitab'e  institutio  is  wherj  pati  i  rs  are  detained. 
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The  method  of  gaining  admittance  to 
the  sanatorium  should  be  indicated  in  the 
statute  creating  the  institution  or  should 
be  left  specifically  to  the  board  of  trus- 
tees. In  Massachusetts  a  system  is  in 
operation  by  which  examining  physicians 
in  different  cities  of  the  state  are  required 
to  pass  upon  the  condition  of  applicant 
and  only  those  are  admitted  who  are  rec- 
ommended by  these  physicians. 

The  value  of  the  sanatorium  system  is 
shown  by  the  results  in  communities  in 
which  sanatoriums  have  been  maintained 
for  a  series  of  years.  It  is  found  that 
of  the  patients  who  are  admitted  during 
the  incipient  stages  of  tuberculosis,  from 
ten  per  cent  to  twenty  per  cent  are  per- 
manently and  thoroughly  cured ;  that  the 
disease  is  checked  so  as  to  restore  the 
patient  to  a  position  of  economic  inde- 
pendence for  periods  varying  from  one 
to  several  years  in  sixty  per  cent  or  more 
of  the  cases.  The  educational  value  is 
such  that  a  tuberculosis  sanatorium  is  of- 


ten said  to  be  primarily  an  educational 
institution.  Every  patient  who  enters  is 
given  the  most  thorough  and  enduring 
training  in  the  importance  of  a  generous 
supply  of  pure  air,  of  wholesome  and 
properly  prepared  foods,  of  outdoor  ex- 
ercise and  of  moderation  and  temperance 
in  all  the  habits  of  life.  He  carries  these 
lessons  home  with  him. 

The  value  of  a  tuberculosis  sanatorium 
therefore  cannot  be  measured  by  its  cost 
or  by  its  success  in  treating  its  patients. 
Spreading  in  all  directions  like  concentric 
ripples  upon  the  water,  its  corrective  in- 
fluence reaches  unwholesome  conditions 
of  life  in  numberless  obscure  places.  In 
its  service  of  protection  and  prevention 
in  the  homes  of  the  people  its  highest 
value  probably  lies. 

The  Illinois  State  Board  of  Public 
Charities  recommends  $150,000  to  es- 
tablish a  state  sanatorium  for  curable 
consumptives  and  as  a  disseminator  of 
information  to  the  Dublic. 


INTERIOR  LARGE  TENT  FOR  CONSUMPTIVE    PATIENTS  AT  PEORIA. 


MVHy  Illinois  SKovild  Have  an  Epileptic  Colony 


By  Hug'H  T.   PatricK,  M.   D. 


No  language  yet  devised  can  fully  ex- 
press the  cumulative  horrors  of  epilepsy, 
the  dreary,  soul-killing  trials  of  the  epi- 
leptic and  the  centuries  of  human  effort 
against  the  disease. 

A  faint  realization  of  the  whole  terrible 
business  comes  only  after  seeing  one  vic- 
tim and  then  another,  and  then  another 
and  another,  and  then  a  score,  a  hundred, 
five  hundred ;  only  after  hearing  one  tale 
and  another  and  still  another,  and  on  un- 
til the  rehearsals  seem  an  interminable 
dirge;  only  after  seeing  time  and  again 
the  battle  fought  and  lost,  and  fought 
again  and  again,  lost  and  ever  lost,  until 
grim  despair  or  feeble  apathy  alone  re- 
mains ;  only  after  listening  to  the  anxious 
questions  of  parents  and  looking  into  the 
wistful  faces  of  little  children ;  only  after 
learning  by  heart  the  story  of  hopes  shat- 
tered, plans  frustrated,  ambition  aban- 
doned, friendship  cooled;  only  after 
watching  over  the  physical,  mental  and 
moral  degradation  of  fellow  humans  until 
death  brings  a  kind  release ;  only  after  all 
•of  this  and  more  can  one  have  an  idea  of 
what  epilepsy  is  and  what  it  does  to  us. 
If  the  decision  as  to  the  treatment  and 
•care  of  our  epileptics  rested  alone  with 
the  experienced,  no  argument,  no  plead- 
ing would  be  needed.  Those  who  know 
are  a  unit.  Every  state  long  ago  would 
liave  had  its  wholesome,  happy,  health- 
giving  colony  for  epileptics. 

We  have  just  been  told  of  the  great 
number  of  epileptics  in  this  state,  proba- 
bly 7000  or  8000;  about  1290  in  asylums 
and  poor  houses.  Now  I  wish  to  ask 
three  pertinent  questions  about  these  7000 
epileptics:  I.  What  is  their  condition? 
2.  What  is  being  done  for  them?  3. 
What  can  be  done  for  them? 

1.  What  is  their  present  condition? 

A  very  few  with  ample  means  and 
every  advantage  are  well  cared  for;  as 
well  as  possible.  A  good  many  of  the 
1200  in  asylums  and  poor  houses  are 
"hopelessly  insane  or  demented  and  need 
only  kindness  and  custodial  care.  For 
them  little  can  be  done.  About  five  per 
cent  are  cured  by  medical  treatment  and 
more,  a  very  indefinite  number,    if    not 
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cured  are  relieved  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  disease  constitutes  no  real  disability. 

This  still  leaves  5000  or  thereabouts  to 
be  dealt  with ;  and  what  of  these  ?  Inno- 
cent victims  of  a  dread  disease,  they  are 
daily  suffering  the  tortures  of  the 
damned.  I  mean  what  I  say.  To  the 
confirmed  epileptic  are  denied  all  the 
rights  of  a  man  except  mere  life.  At- 
tempt to  put  yourself,  only  for  a  moment, 
in  the  epileptic's  place.  Imagine  no  pro- 
fession, no  business,  no  position  of  trust, 
no  real  occupation;  no  normal  social  in- 
tercourse, no  steady  purpose,  no  aim  but 
to  escape  observation  and  to  be  let  alone ; 
no  normal  recreation,  never  any  real  fun ; 
finally,  no  home  of  your  own,  no  wife,  no 
husband,  no  children, — but  the  normal 
capacity  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  all  of 
these  blessings  and  the  normal  longing 
for  them. 

Before  passing  to  the  second  question 
I  must  at  least  notice  two  or  three  other 
important  elements  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  epileptic.  These  are  (a)  dan- 
ger to  himself,  (b)  danger  to  associates 
and  (c)  danger  and  cost,  directly  and  in- 
directly, to  the  commonwealth. 

Briefly  enumerated  the  dangers  of  epi- 
lepsy to  the  epileptic  are  injury  or  death 
in  a  seizure ;  other  diseases  directly  in- 
duced by  epilepsy;  criminal  acts  commit- 
ted in  the  state  of  mental  disorder  fre- 
quently following  or  taking  the  place  of  a 
fit ;  mental  weakness ;  moral  deteriora- 
tion ;  vagabondage  or  responsible  crime 
favored  by  the  idleness,  social  isolation 
and  lack  of  responsibility  of  the  epileptic 
at  large. 

The  dangers  to  friends  and  associates 
are  scarcely  to  be  separated  from  the 
foregoing,  but  there  is  the  specific  dan- 
ger of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  epilep- 
tic. Every  year  a  certain  number  of 
murders  and  murderous  assaults  are  com- 
mitted by  epileptics.  It  is  well  known 
that  these  sick  people  in  or  immediately 
after  their  seizures  are  prone  to  the  most 
furious  violence  for  which  they  are  in  no 
wise  responsible. 

Then  the  danger  to  the  health  and 
longevity  of  the  near  relatives  of  an  epi- 
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leptic  is  not  to  be  computed.  The  path- 
ology of  sleepless  nights  and  anxious  days 
cannot  be  counted  like  the  pulse  nor,  like 
fever,  be  measured  by  the  thermometer; 
but  it  is  a  real  pathology  and  eats  up  life 
none  the  less. 

Danger  to  the  commonwealth  is,  in 
many  respects,  identical  with  the  danger 
to  family  and  friends.  Crime,  idleness  and 
moral  degeneration  of  a  citizen  are  dan- 
gers to  the  state.  Marriage  and  propa- 
gation of  confirmed  epileptics  are  a  spe- 
cial danger.  The  ultimate  cost  to  the 
state  of  epileptics  at  large  cannot  be  esti- 
mated but  it  is  enormous.  Thousands 
of  idle  persons  constitute  a  great  load  for 
someone  to  carry.  Thousands  of  sick 
persons  mean  an  enormous  sum  in  doc- 
tor's bills  and  medicines  and  nursing. 
The  time  of  thousands  of  well  persons 
is  encroached  upon  by  epileptics,  time 
that  otherwise  would  be  profitably  em- 
ployed. One  hard  fought  murder  trial 
costs  enough  to  pay  for  the  public  care 
of  one  hundred  epileptics  for  a  year. 
What  the  public  ultimately  pays  for  the 
fearful  strain  on  fathers,  mothers,  sisters 
and  brothers,  cannot  even  be  guessed. 

2.  What  is  being  done  for  them?  What, 
indeed.  Naturally  one  asks  what  are 
physicians  doing ;  what  is  modern  science 
doing  for  epilepsy  and  epileptics.  I  can 
only  answer  that  we  are  striving.  All 
over  the  world  in  hospitals,  asylums,  lab- 
oratories, and  private  practice,  medical 
men  are  unselfishly  devoting  their  time 
and  talents  to  the  investigation  of  the 
disease  and  efforts  to  relieve  the  suffer- 
ers. But  after  all  is  said  and  done  the 
medical  treatment  of  epilepsy  remains 
sorrowfully  futile. 

The  answer  then  to  our  second  ques- 
tion is  that  patients,  friends  and  physi- 
cians are  doing  the  very  best  they  can 
but  are  accomplishing  relatively  little  and 
that  the  state  is  doing  nothing. 

3.  What  can  be  done?  We  can  pro- 
tect the  community  from  the  numerous 
calamities  arising  from  epilepsy  and,  to 
a  great  extent,  we  can  protect  the  patient 
from  his  disease.  We  can  save  the  com- 
monwealth millions  of  dollars  and  save 
each  year  for  a  normal  and  productive 
activity  hundreds  of  thousands  of  hours 
now  spent  by  anxious  friends  in  watch- 


ing and  nursing  their  epileptic  depend- 
ents. And  to  save  many  people  from 
manifold  cares  and  sorrows  is  public 
economy  as  well  as  obvious  duty. 

What  more  can  we  do?  We  can  pro- 
tect the  state  against  propagation  by  con- 
firmed and  hereditary  epileptics,  which 
would  mean  not  only  fewer  epileptics  in 
the  future  but  fewer  criminals,  fewer  de- 
generates, fewer  persons  on  the  public 
charge. 

And  then  what  can  we  not  do  for  the 
epileptic  himself?  We  can  give  him 
occupation  and  something  to  strive  for. 
We  can  give  him  associates,  associations 
and  recreation.  We  can  give  him  vastly 
better  health,  radically  cure  some  of  him, 
and  eliminate  the  feeling  that  he  is  an 
outcast,  something  apart,  to  be  looked  at 
askance. 

And  how  can  we  do  all  of  these 
things  ?  By  having  a  liberally  conceived, 
properly  founded,  well  organized,  sci- 
entifically conducted  state  colony  for  epi- 
leptics. It  should  be  conceived  as  a  rural 
village  of  largely  agricultural  population, 
but  with  all  modern  improvements  and 
industrial  possibilities. 

And  a  scientifically  conducted  colony  is 
one  which  will  cure  the  greatest  attain- 
able number  and  develop  the  best  pos- 
sible physical,  mental  and  moral  state 
of  the  inmates ;  which  will  give  them  a 
real  home,  stimulating  associations,  sat- 
isfactory occupation,  wholesome  pleas- 
ures ;  which  will  give  them  the  opportun- 
ity to  teach,  to  strive  and  accomplish. 

Quite  as  naturally,  it  serves  as  a  focus 
for  the  observation  and  investigation  of 
epilepsy ;  a  center  where  may  be  accu- 
mulated and  whence  may  be  promulgated 
knowledge  of  the  disease — of  its  causes, 
its  nature,  its  prevention,  its  symptoms, 
course,  treatment  and  cure. 

Founding  a  colony  for  epileptics  no 
longer  has  the  uncertainty  and  merit  of 
pioneering.  It  is  no  bold  venture  of  con- 
structive statesmanship.  We  have  but 
to  imitate,  and  to  the  shame  of  Illinois 
be  it  said  that  we  have  been  disgrace- 
fully slow  in  following  good  example. 
France  opened  the  way  in  1846,  Ger- 
manv  followed  in  1867  and  England  in 
1888.  Ohio  led  the  states  in  1890  but 
New  York  eclipsed  all  with  her  splendid 
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colony  started  in  1891.  Since  then  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania 
and  Texas  have  taken  up  the  good  work, 
but  our  state  is  still  a  laggard. 

The  epileptic  colony  is  a  success.  It 
has  been  shown  to  be  a  great  public 
economy,  the  fruit  of  good  statesmanship. 
Before  a  great  while  every  state  in  the 
Union  will  have  its  colony  or  colonies. 
We  may  not  be  a  leader,  we  are  too  late. 


But  we  need  not  be  a  straggler  in  the 
extreme  rear.    Now  is  the  time  to  act. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  recom- 
mends an  appropriation  of  $265,000  to 
establish  a  colony  for  improvable  epi- 
leptics and  this  amount  includes  main- 
tenance for  a  part  of  two  years.  Il- 
linois already  has  created  this  colony  by 
law  but  an  appropriation  is  required  to 
make  the  statute  effective. 


Almshouses  Versus  State  Care  for  tKe 

Insane 

J.   F.  Percy,  M.  D. 

President  Illinois  State  Medical  Society 


Any  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the 
county  almshouse  to  the  treatment  of  the 
insane  must  be  based,  it  seems  to  the 
writer,  on  this  inquiry:  Why  are  the 
insane  ever  relegated  to  these  local  in- 
stitutions for  treatment?  The  answer 
will  probably  be  near  the  truth  if  it  is 
made  to  say  that  when  the  state  first 
undertook  the  care  of  acute  and  chronic 
cases  of  insanity,  it  did  not  contemplate 
dividing  this  function  with  any  other 
agency.  But  the  state  did  not  keep  pace 
with  the  demands  made  upon  its  bounty 
by  this  class  of  unfortunates  and  as  a 
result  was  compelled  to  turn  the  stream 
as  far  as  it  could,  back  to  its  source.  If 
we  inquire  further  we  will  learn  that  the 
insane  inmates  of  our  county  almshouses 
are  usually  classed  as  incurables.  The 
most  of  them  have  been  transferred  from 
the  state  institutions  on  the  basis  of  their 
incurability.  It  is  assumed  without  argu- 
ment, that  those  in  the  service  of  the 
state  who  directed  the  transfer  of  these 
patients  as  incurables,  were  full)'-  quali- 
fied on  the  basis  of  professional  knowl- 
edge to  do  so.  The  practical  situation, 
then,  in  Illinois  as  regards  the  insane, 
is  this:  The  chronic  cases  are  trans- 
ferred back  to  the  county  from  which 
they  came  in  order  that  the  state  may 
do  its  best  work  for  the  temporary  cases 
of  insanity  that  give  some  promise  of  a 
cure.  This  is  all  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
state  to  do  with  its  present  insufficient 
equipment. 


This  then  leaves  the  county  alms- 
houses of  Illinois  the  repository  of  the 
saddest  burden  in  the  state  and  under 
present  conditions  the  inmates  are  prac- 
tically abandoned  to  the  fate  that  ignor- 
ance (knowing  of  no  better  possible  con- 
ditions) doles  out  to  them.  The  faults 
of  county  almshouse  management  of  the 
chronic  insane  come  primarily  from  the 
fact  that  the  state  has  pronounced  the 
wards  of  these  institutions  incurable. 
This  leaves  county  commissioners  and 
the  public  in  the  position  where  they 
know  of  no  further  use  that  they  can 
be  to  these  denizens  of  the  almshouses 
than  to  feed,  clothe,  attend  and  shelter 
them  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  After 
transferring  them  to  the  counties  even 
the  state  abandons  them,  for  until  the 
present,  no  further  thought  or  care  has 
been  directed  toward  them. 

The  present  agitation  on  the  part  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  of  Illinois 
is  a  most  hopeful  sign  and  it  has  in  it 
the  recognition  of  this  past  neglect  upon 
the  part  of  the  state.  Further  proof  of 
the  practical  desertion  of  the  chronic  in- 
sane is  the  fact  that  it  is  rare  to  hear 
reports  of  maltreatment  of  the  patients 
in  county  almshouses  unless  an  active 
board  of  charities  makes  an  inspection 
that  inspects,  such  as  the  present  board 
is  making  to-day  with  mediaeval  dis- 
closures. Is  this  because  there  is  never 
occasion  for  such  reports?  No.  They 
are  usually  abandoned  by  both  state  and 
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citizen  and  who  ever  pays  any  serious 
attention  to  that  which  has  been 
abandoned,  whether  it  be  mere  property 
or  living  human  flesh? 

We,  the  great  sane  and  humane  pub- 
lic, as  we  are  represented  in  the  state 
and  in  the  church  and  in  halls  of 
justice  and  even  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion, as  a  usual  thing,  have  assumed  a 
warrant  in  going  no  farther  than  the 
almshouse  for  the  chronic  insane  to  die 
in.  We  have  branded  them  derelicts 
knowing  that  if  we  are  careful  not  to  tie 
them  to  the  rock  of  hope  finally  they 
will  be  cast  upon  the  shores  of  oblivion. 
What  right  have  we  as  members  of 
the  great  public  who  are  outside  the 
walls  of  these  county  almshouses,  to  pass 
judgment  upon  those  who  are  confined 
within  those  walls?  Do  we  know  posi- 
tively that  they  are  really  incurable? 
Do  we  know  of  a  certainty  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  medical  talent  that  con- 
demned them  to  this  living  death,  was 
of  the  highest  order  and  that  they  could 
not  be  mistaken  ? 

Do  we  know  that  they  have  not  con- 
tracted ills  to  which  their  insanity  is  no 
bar  and  that  they  are  being  treated  for 
these  as  they  should  be?    Do  we  know 
that  the  caretakers  of  these  luckless  in- 
mates have  had  at  least  a  little  skilled 
training  in  the  nursing  of  the  insane  and 
in  their  humane  management?     If  not 
this,  what  kind  of  treatment  are  they  get- 
ting?   Do  we  know  that  in  many  of  our 
counties  the  care  of  the  insane,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  pauper  class,  is  given  to 
the  physician  who  will  do  it  the  cheap- 
est?    Do  we  know  that  in  many  counties 
the  best  qualified  physicians  will  not  bid 
for    this    practice    under    the    circum- 
stances?   Do  we  know  that  many  of  the 
insane    who    require    no    restraint    are 
veritable  prisoners,  treated  and  managed 
as  if  criminals  and  slaves  to  do  the  work 
while  plain  paupers  live  in  idleness?    Do 
we   know   that   many   of  them   are   ill- 
clad,  insufficiently  fed  and  in  some  in- 
stances, brutally  treated  by  ignorant  at- 
tendants?   Do  we  know  that  in  some  of 
our  almshouses  the  insane  live  in  filthy 
quarters  and  are  tormented  by  vermin? 
From   one   view   point   the   above,    if 
true,  is  a  humiliating  condition  of  affairs 


when  the  wealth  of  our  state  and  espe- 
cially of  our  Illinois  counties  is  consid- 
ered. From  another  point  of  view  county 
commissioners  or  the  public  are  not  to 
blame  because  the  state  has  made  no 
effort  to  tell  them  that  any  other  form 
of  management  had  in  it  the  promise 
of  better  results  even  for  the  so-called 
incurable  insane. 

In  one  of  my  numerous  excursions 
so  far  this  year,  into  various  counties 
of  the  state  where  my  duties  required 
that  I  should  visit  the  county  medical 
society,  I  learned  of  an  Irishman  who, 
through  the  connivance  of  some  enemies, 
was  landed  in  his  county  almshouse  as 
an  insane  person.  It  made  this  indi- 
vidual, strange  to  say,  angry  and  ugly, 
and  smarting  under  the  injustice  done 
him,  he  hit  one  of  his  keepers.  As  a 
result,  he  was  continuously  chained  to 
a  stake  in  a  cell  for,  if  I  mistake  not, 
fifteen  years.  He  was  finally  sent  to  one 
of  the  state  institutions  for  the  insane 
where  he  now  holds  a  position  of  trust. 
Investigation  proved  that  he  was  not  m- 
sane  and  never  had  been.  As  a  result  of 
these  findings,  he  was  offered  his  free- 
dom, but  he  had  been  in  an  institution  so 
long  that  he  did  not  have  the  courage 
to  try  conclusions  again  with  a  civiliza- 
tion, from  his  view  point,  worthy  only 
of  savages. 

But  few  minds  are  a  total  blank.  Science 
and  art  may  not  be  able  to  always  re- 
move the  blank  spot,  but  in  that  same 
partially   defective   brain   are  thousands 
and  millions  of  cells  which  have  never 
been  touched  by  the  possibilities  along 
educational  lines  known  to  the  specialist 
in  diseases  of  the  mind.     These  experts 
are  at  the  demand  of  the  state  and  under 
favorable   conditions   will   do   their   best 
work.     The  county  can  never  take  it  up 
in  the  same  way.    It  was  education  only 
that  made  possible  a  Helen  Keller.     In 
thousands  of  the  insane  the  problem  of 
education    or    in    them    re-education,    if 
you  please,  is  not  so  difficult  as  it  was  in 
the  person  of  this  celebrated  blind  girl, 
and  the  results  will  be  comparatively  as 
gratifying  and  the  field  is  vastly  greater. 
Mental  defect  does  not  necessarily  im- 
ply physical  defect  also.     Skilled  service 
under   the    direction    of    the    state,    can 
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train  these  unused  muscles  now  languish- 
ing in  our  county  houses,  into  something 
of  profit  for  the  state.  This  considera- 
tion is  no  mean  one  when  the  benefit  con- 
ferred upon  those  who  are  being  edu- 
cated into  something  better  is  considered. 
"Nothing  to  do"  is  the  bane  of  the  in- 
sane as  much  as  it  is  in  those  mentally 
more  fortunately  situated.  It  encour- 
ages mental  atrophy  in  both  classes,  but 
in  the  insane  the  ratio  of  retrogression 
from  anguish  to  mania  and  at  last  a  for- 
getfulness  that  knows  no  recovery,  is 
pitiable. 

Neither  on  the  basis  of  cheapness, 
which  the  practical  man  will  consider 
first,  nor  from  the  viewpoint  of  results 
which  the  humane  man  will  make  the 
first  desideratum,  can  the  present  care 
of  the  insane  in  county  almshouses  be 
defended.  This  is  not  the  time  or  the 
place  to  ask  why  Illinois  has  not  done 
better  not  only  by  her  insane,  but  by  all 
other  classes  of  her  dependents.  Some 
of  us  remember  when  Illinois  methods 
were  copied,  not  only  in  this  country  but 
in  Europe,  and  when  delegations  from 
abroad  studying  Illinois  institutional 
management  were  no  uncommon  occur- 
rence. Deterioration  began  when  the 
unfortunate  exigencies  of  our  political 
system  seemed  to  make  it  necessary  to 
no  longer  encourage  qualified  scientific 
men  to  remain  in  the  state  institutions. 

As  a  final  word,  it  may  be  stated  that 
we  can  improve  our  institutions  as  far  as 
the  spending  of  money  for  the  modern- 
izing of  their  equipment  is  concerned. 
But  if  this  improvement  which  Governor 
Deneen  has  so  clearly  and  logically  set 
forth  in  his  recent  message  to  the  people 
of  the  state,  does  not  also  contemplate 
more  adequate  salaries  for  obtaining  and 
retaining  the  highest  class  of  talent,  and 
with  this  the  assurance  to  them  of  non- 
interference along  their  qualified  lines 
from  the  political  powers  of  the  state, 
we  might  just  as  well  stay  where  we  are. 
But  the  promise  for  better  things  is  great 
— that  the  noble  charities  which  touch 
practically  every  home  in  this  great  state 
are  soon  to  become  something  more  than 
the  mere  repositories  of  the  sad  burden 
of  clouded  lives  and  that  an  effort  also 


will  be  made  to  alleviate  the  causes  of 
it  all. 

In  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane 
there  are  9326  patients.  In  the  alms- 
houses, including  Cook  county,  there  are 
2234  or  11,560  insane  patients  receiving 
public  care  in  Illinois.  This  total  does 
not  include  450  patients  on  parole.  Ex- 
cluding 1608  in  the  Cook  county  alms- 
houses at  Dunning,  who  are  receiving 
high  grade  care,  there  are  626  insane  in 
county  almshouses,  some  of  them  pro- 
viding only  mediaeval  custody  for  these 
unfortunates.  Insanity  is  increasing  in 
Illinois  in  the  number  cared  for  in  pub- 
lic institutions  at  the  rate  of  317  a  year. 
Every  state  hospital  for  the  insane  is  so- 
overcrowded  to-day  that  within  six 
months  it  will  be  necessary  to  return 
patients  to  inadequate  county  alms- 
houses. Therefore,  if  Illinois  is  to  pre- 
pare state  care  for  those  requiring  it  dur- 
ing the  next  two  years  it  must  make 
provision  for  1260  additional  patients, 
excluding  those  cared  for  at  the  Cook 
county  almshouse. 

This  figure  will  not  be  large  enough, 
unless  the  recommendation  in  the  appro- 
priation bills  for  adequate  ventilation  are 
made  effective  by  the  General  Assembly. 
The  state  architect  estimates  that  there 
are  1466  more  patients  in  the  hospitals 
for  the  insane  than  the  present  means 
for  ventilation  justify.  The  Board  of 
Charities  has  eliminated  from  the  archi- 
tect's estimates  hospitals  of  cottage  con- 
struction and  has  recommended  artificial 
ventilation  in  several  of  the  hospitals  of 
the  old  type  construction,  so  that,  for  the 
present,  at  least,  if  the  ventilation  appro- 
priations recommended  by  the  board  are 
allowed,  the  excess  of  1466  need  not  be 
considered  in  computing  the  extra  space 
required  to  bring  about  state  care. 

In  the  additional  buildings  recom- 
mended by  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Charities  for  the  several  hospitals  for 
the  insane,  will  be  found  room  to  care 
for  1260  patients,  if  200  epileptics  are 
removed  from  the  state  hospitals  for  the 
insane  into  the  proposed  village  for  epi- 
leptics. Thus  the  almshouses,  except 
that  of  Cook  county,  can  be  cleared  of 
insane  within  two  years. 


Problem    of  tHe    Feeble    Minded 


Clara   P.    Bovirland 
Illinois  State   Board  of  CHarities 


Several  investigations  have  been  made 
at  the  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded 
Children  at  Lincoln,  Illinois.  New 
methods  of  medical  administration  have 
been  introduced,  including  surgery,  and 
a  start  toward  the  segregation  of  con- 
sumptives. This  place,  according  to  a 
report  from  its  doctors,  is  a  hot-bed  of 
tuberculosis.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the 
patients  are  either  suspected  of  having 
the  disease  or  actually  have  it  in  some 
form.  In  twenty  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation the  type  is  pulmonary. 

The  institution  is  paying  too  much 
attention  to  the  book  education  of  feeble- 
minded children  whose  aptitude,  such  as 
it  is,  is  for  manual  work.  The  Board  of 
Charities  recommends  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  a  gymnasium,  with 
play  room  facilities,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$20,000.00,  and  a  larger  equipment  for 
teaching  and  practicing  the  manual  arts. 
With  this  in  view  $10,000.00  is  recom- 
mended for  the  industrial  building. 

The  problem  of  the  feeble-minded  calls 
for  consideration  by  the  state  of  means 
to  prevent  the  increase  of  persons  in  this 
class.  As  there  is  no  law  in  Illinois  to 
prevent  a  parent  or  guardian  from  re- 
moving his  child  from  custodial  care 
whenever  he  may  see  fit  to  do  so,  it  fol- 
lows that  many,  especially  of  the  higher 
grade,  are  thus  removed.  The  greatest 
menace  to  the  state  in  the  problem  of  the 
feeble-minded,  lies  in  the  freedom  al- 
lowed to  these  defectives.     In  the  cases 


of  126  feeble-minded  persons,  parentage 
can  be  traced  directly,  through  either  the 
father  or  the  mother,  to  former  inmates 
of  the  institution  at  Lincoln.  While  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  provide  pro- 
tection and  scientific  treatment  for  the 
least  of  its  unfortunate  wards,  legisla- 
tion to  prevent  the  increase  of  this  grow- 
ing family  of  dependents  would  be  both 
wise  and  merciful.  The  state  of  Con- 
necticut, since  July  4,  1905,  has  pro- 
hibited by  law  the  marriage  of  epileptics, 
imbeciles  or  feeble-minded  persons,  when 
the  woman  is  under  forty-five  years  of 
age.  The  penalty  for  violation  of  this 
law  is  imprisonment  for  not  less  than 
three  years.  In  1901  a  bill  for  the  preven- 
tion of  idiocy  by  asexualization  passed 
both  houses  of  the  Pennsylvania  legis- 
lature, but  on  being  returned  by  the 
governor  for  the  correction  of  a  techni- 
cality, was  lost  and  failed  to  become  a 
law.  A  plea  urging  the  passage  of  this 
bill  was  signed  by  celebrated  physicians 
who  took  the  ground  that,  as  the  state 
always  must  care  for  feeble-minded  de- 
fectives, and  as  heredity  plays  such  an 
important  part  in  their  increase,  the  state 
had  a  right  to  take  measure  to  prevent 
their  propagation. 

A  committee  of  physicians  has  been 
appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties to  take  under  consideration  the  ques- 
tion of  state  legislation  in  Illinois  for  the 
prevention  of  idiocy.  Its  report  is 
awaited  with  great  interest. 


Illinois  SKo\ild  FxirnisH  DipKtKeria   Antitoxin 

to  its  Citizens 


George  W.  'Webster,   M.   D. 
President  Illinois  State  Board  of  HealtK 


Following  the  example  of  Massachu- 
setts and  New  York,  the  state  of  Illinois 
should  authorize  the  State  Board  of 
Health  to  manufacture  and  furnish  free 
of  cost  to  all,  its  citizens,  all  the  diph- 
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theria  antitoxin  needed  for  the  treatment 
or  prevention  of  diphtheria. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
this  is  a  public  health  measure  designed 
primarily  for  the  protection  of  the  well 
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who  have  a  constitutional  right  to  such 
protection.  It  is  not  intended  primarily 
for  the  free  treatment  of  diphtheria  by 
the  state,  but  for  the  purpose  of  protec- 
tion, the  cure  being  really  secondary. 
It  is  on  this  ground  alone  that  it  is  justi- 
fied by  the  state  on  the  same  principle 
that  we  maintain  costly  penitentiaries,  in- 
sane asylums,  pest  houses,  not  primarily 
for  the  reformation  of  criminals,  the  care 
of  the  insane  and  smallpox  patient,  but 
for  the  protection  of  society,  against  a 
preventable  disease.  There  is  nothing  in- 
consistent in  the  people  being  taxed  to 
protect  them  from  disease  and  prema- 
ture death.  A  state  that  has  spent  forty 
millions  of  dollars  for  a  drainage  canal 
in  order  to  provide  Chicago  with  pure 
-drinking  water  and  prevent  typhoid 
fever,  can  well  afford  a  few  thousand 
dollars  to  prevent  diphtheria. 

Antitoxin  will  prevent  diphtheria. — 
It  is  chiefly  on  this  ground  that  its  man- 
ufacture and  free  distribution  by  the  state 
is  justified.  In  Chicago,  in  the  homes 
of  the  poor,  8139  cases  were  given  im- 
munizing doses  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Only  one-half  of  one  per  cent, 
subsequently  acquired  the  disease,  and 
none  died.  Equally  convincing  reports 
come  from  other  states  and  localities. 

Antitoxin  will  cure  diphtheria. — Pre- 
vious to  the  use  of  antitoxin  the  average 
mortality  from  diphtheria  was  about  33 
per  cent.  Dr.  Herbert  D.  Pease,  director 
of  the  antitoxin  laboratory  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Health,  re- 
ports 4000  cases  treated  with  antitoxin 
with  a  mortality  of  only  8.3  per  cent. 
In  822  cases  in  which  the  antitoxin  was 
used  on  the  first  day  of  the  disease,  the 
mortality  was  only  1.7  per  cent  and  his 


report  of  330  cases  for  1905  shows  a 
mortality  of  less  than  one  per  cent  for 
those  in  which  the  antitoxin  was  used 
on  the  first  day  of  the  disease.  The  1906 
report  of  the  Chicago  Health  Depart- 
ment shows  8003  cases  with  a  mortality 
of  only  6.48  per  cent.  Of  those  treated 
on  the  first  day,  less  than  one-half  of 
one  per  cent  died;  second  day,  1.66  per 
cent  and  after  fourth  day  over  21  per 
cent. 

It  will  pay. — The  prolongation  of 
life  by  the  suppression  of  preventable 
disease  is  of  much  greater  value  to  the 
state  than  the  cost  of  the  means  em- 
ployed. 

It  will  pay  in  dollars  and  cents. — The 
commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  has  pro- 
vided free  antitoxin  to  the  people  for 
the  past  ten  years.  The  average  annual 
cost  to  the  state  is  $10,000.00,  and  last 
year  the  amount  of  antitoxin  actually 
used,  if  paid  for  at  current  rates  would 
have  cost  the  people  $135,000.00,  thus 
making  an  annual  saving  to  the  people 
of  the  state  of  $125,000.00. 

Illinois  with  an  expenditure  of  $15,- 
000.00  per  annum  can  supply  all  the 
antitoxin  that  is  needed  for  the  entire 
state  and  save  over  one  hundred  thous- 
and dollars  per  year  to  say  nothing  of 
the  saving  of  human  lives,  the  lessening 
of   human   suffering. 

The  use  of  free  antitoxin  will  prevent 
the  possibility  of  serious  epidemics  of 
diphtheria  in  any  of  the  states  or  other 
public  institutions.  One  epidemic  in  a 
large  institution  would  cost  the  state 
as  much  as  the  amount  of  the  needed 
annual  appropriation. 


Light  for  the  Blind  Through  Work. — What 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  last  ten 
months  by  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind,  was  the  subject  of  the  second  1907 
conference  of  local  charities,  held  on  Feb- 
ruary 19,  in  the  assembly  hall  of  the  United 
Charities  building,  New  York.  Miss  Holt, 
secretary  of  the  association,  pointed  out 
that  the  blind  are  waiting  for  a  guiding 
hand  to  show  them  how  to  be  blind.  "If 
you  really  want  to  help  the  blind,"  she  said, 
"you  must  classify  them  first."  Maryland, 
New  York,  and  Massachusetts  are  doing  so 
and  the  results  of  these  investigations  show 
that  blindness  is  often  the  result  of  poverty 
and  comes  most  often  from  the  poor. 


Eben  P.  Morford,  state  commissioner  of 
the  blind  in  1906,  superintendent  of  the  In- 
dustrial Home  for  the  Blind  in  Brooklyn, 
and  volunteer  director  of  the  New  York 
Workshop  for  Blind  Men,  also  spoke.  Miss 
Holt  showed  a  large  number  of  stereopticon 
views  of  the  work  of  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  in  the  office  of  which 
three  of  the  six  people  employed  are  blind. 
One  of  the  slides  was  of  a  blind  masseur. 
There  are,  said  Miss  Holt,  over  900  blind 
masseurs  in  Japan  and  scarcely  one  in  New 
York  although  the  delicate  sense  of  touch 
which  the  blind  possess  makes  them  pecu- 
liarly fit  for  such  work. 
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Social  Forces 

A  Fore-word  FortnigHtly  by  tKe  ILditor 


AN  EARLY  ENGLISH  SOCIAL  ECONOMIST  AND 
MODERN  ANALOGIES 

There  were  social  reformers  before  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and,  although 
some  of  them  have  been  constitutional  lawyers  and  valiant  upholders  of  existing 
institutions,  they  have  perhaps  oftener  been  what  may  be  called  constructive 
statesmen  and  iconoclastic  reformers. 

Such  an  one  reigned  in  England  in  the  stirring  time  when  Norman  kings 
gave  way  to  the  Plantagenets.  William  the  Conqueror  himself  had  been  enough 
of  a  social  economist  to  create  the  Doomsday  Book,  the  first  English  census,  in 
which  social  considerations  are  so  conspicuous;  but  his  great-grandson,  the 
first  of  the  Plantagenets,  becoming  king  at  an  age  when  he  would  now  in 
America  have  become  a  voter,  remaining  in  office  for  five  and  thirty  years,  and 
having  an  extraordinary  fund  of  energy,  administrative  ability,  and  constructive 
imagination,  and  the  utmost  readiness  to  seek  the  common  good  in  almost  reckless 
disregard  of  established  institutions  and  precedents,  thinking  always  of  how  to 
accomplish  the  result  and  very  little  of  the  methods  and  limitations  imposed  or 
recognized  by  his  ancestors,  becomes  a  veritable  prototype  of  the  modern  radical 
reformer. 

From  Henry's  administration  comes  the  grand  jury  almost  in  its  present  form. 
From  his  development  of  the  king's  court  and  his  sending  of  the  justices  en  eyrie 
comes  the  modern  right  of  appeal.  From  his  determined  assertion  of  the  su- 
premacy of  the  king's  courts  and  his  insistence  upon  dealing  immediately  in  the 
civil  courts  with  those  whom  the  ecclesiastical  court  had  convicted  comes  our 
veneration  for  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  as  determined  by  constituted  judicial 
authority. 

Of  course  Henry  II  made  no  real  break  with  England's  past.  That  was  not 
the  way  of  ancient  England,  nor  it  is  the  way  of  those  who  have  sprung  from 
the  loins  of  ancient  England — the  United  States,  modern  England,  and  the 
British  colonies;  but  it  is  interesting  to  speculate  what  would  have  happened 
to  the  grand  jury  or  the  right  of  appeal  in  Henry's  day  if,  instead  of  being 
instruments  of  progress,  they  had,  like  the  trial  by  ordeal  or  the  conflicting  juris- 
diction of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  been  serious  obstacles  to  what  was  believed  to 
be  the  general  good. 

The  interesting  conflict  at  Runnymede,  in  the  ill-starred  reign  of  Henry's 
son,  affords  another  excellent  illustration  of  a  similar  contrast.  It  is  stipulated 
in  Magna  Charta  that  men  shall  not  be  punished  for  slight  offenses  except 
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in  accordance  with  the  magnitude  of  their  offenses,  and  also,  however,  that  they 
shall  be  punished  for  grave  offenses  in  accordance  with  the  gravity  of  their 
crimes.  No  doubt  the  establishment  of  this  principle  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
landmark  in  the  history  of  English  liberty.  No  doubt  there  are  some  millions  of 
subjects  in  Russia  at  the  present  moment  who  would  regard  a  similar  guarantee 
as  the  greatest  boon  of  which  they  could  conceive.  As  contrasted  with  arbitrary 
punishments  which  have  no  relation  to  the  gravity  of  the  offense  committed,  the 
protection  afforded  by  this  clause  in  Magna  Charta  is  of  incalculable  value. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  both  in  England  and  in  America  the  established 
practice  of  attempting  to  fix  graduated  punishments  to  fit  particular  offenses, 
slight  and  serious,  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  offenses,  represents  all  that 
is  archaic  and  futile  and  indefensible  in  our  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence. 

The  punishment  of  crimes  may  be  effected  by  awarding  fixed  penalties  on 
a  prescribed  scale  nicely  adjusted  to  every  conceivable  criminal  action;  but  it 
is  not  by  such  a  method  that  society  prevents  crime,  deals  successfully  with 
youthful  offenders,  or  secures  the  reformation  of  habitual  criminals.  By  a  long 
and  tedious  process  we  are  substituting  reformatories  for  prisons,  indeterminate 
for  fixed  sentences,  probation  and  suspended  sentence  for  the  incarceration  of 
first  offenders,  and  are  making  many  other  changes  of  which  the  final  effect  is 
to  displace  the  whole  conception  of  a  society  which  punishes  crime,  by  a  society 
determined — through  education,  through  changes  in  environment,  through  re- 
formatory methods — to  prevent  crime ;  to  restore  to  a  normal  place  those  who 
are  or  may  become  normal ;  and  to  segregate  permanently  from  society  those  who 
remain  incorrigible. 

What  the  social  economist  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century  may  have 
accomplished  with  infinite  labor  and  clear  insight,  it  may  become  the  duty  of 
the  social  economist  of  the  twentieth  century  to  discard.  The  spirit  remains  the 
same,  but  neither  that  which  is  merely  sanctioned  by  usage,  nor  that  which  has 
merely  the  charm  of  novelty,  prevails  with  the  social  economist  against  that  which 
is  for  the  common  good.  All  things  are  to  be  tried,  and  we  are  to  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good.  We  cannot  decide  whether  a  given  way  of  doing  things 
is  good  by  inquiring  whether  our  fathers  found  it  good  in  the  twelfth  or  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  lawyer  may  well  be  a  social  economist  in  spirit,  and  the 
social  economist  may  well  appreciate  the  necessity  for  sound  principles  of  legal 
interpretation,  yet  there  will  come  to  every  reformer  a  time  when  he  must 
choose  whether  at  bottom  and  fundamentally  he  is  concerned  with  the  attempt 
to  ascertain  what  has  been  and  what  is,  or  whether  he  is  primarily  concerned  in 
deciding  in  his  own  mind  what  ought  to  be  and  will  be.  It  is  a  rare  reformer 
and  an  exceedingly  good  citizen  that  can  do  both. 
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Russian 

Famine  Relief 

Committee. 

held  at  the 
Philanthropy 
ties  Building, 
president  of 
J.     Barrows, 


A  Russian  famine  relief 
committee  was  formed  on 
February  21  at  a  meeting 
New  York  School  of 
in  the  United  Chari- 
Bishop  Potter  was  chosen 
the  committee,  Samuel 
secretary  and  the  Mor- 
ton Trust  Company,  treasurer.  After 
adopting  a  resolution  of  sympathy 
with  the  famine  sufferers  the  meeting 
chose  as  an  executive  committee  R.  Ful- 
ton Cutting,  Edward  T.  Devine,  George 
Foster  Peabody,  Isaac  N.  Seligman, 
Robert  C.  Ogden,  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  C.  Hall,  George  A.  Plimp- 
ton, W.  Barclay  Parsons,  Oswald  G.  Vil- 
lard,  Professor  Henry  R.  Seager,  Marcel- 
lus  Hartley  Dodge,  Samuel  J.  Barrows, 
William  Jay  Schieffelin,  Cyrus  L.  Sulz- 
berger, 'Vladimir  G.  Simkhovitch  and 
George  W.  Kirchwey.  Nicolas  Shish- 
koff  made  an  eloquent  plea  for  American 
aid.  Eight  dollars,  he  said,  would  keep 
an  adult  alive  until  the  next  harvest  and 
five  dollars  would  help  a  child.  The  gov- 
ernment had  raised  a  sum  of  75,000,000 
roubles  and  was  raising  a  loan  of  70,000,- 
000  more  for  famine  relief.  But  this 
total  of  $72,500,000  is  wholly  inadequate 
and  before  the  next  harvest  in  July  about 
50,000  persons  will  die  of  hunger  or  hun- 
ger diseases  in  each  province  unless  more 
relief  is  brought  than  is  at  present  in 
sight.  There  are  twenty-seven  provinces 
where  the  crops  failed ;  in  eleven  of  them 
crops  were  an  utter  failure  and  in  almost 
all  the  peasants  would  have  been  better 
off  if  they  had  not  sowed  the  grain  at  all 
last    summer.     For    three    months    last 
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spring  they  did  not  have  a  drop  of  rain. 
In  addition,  within  the  past  fifteen  years 
there  had  been  three  severe  famines 
which  had  eaten  up  the  people's  savings 
and  reserves.  "I  was  honored  while  in 
Washington,"  said  Mr.  Shishkoff,  "by  a 
reception  by  the  president.  I  was  ex- 
tremely touched  by  his  kind  cordiality. 
He  assured  me  of  his  sympathy  with  the 
work  that  I  am  doing  for  my  fellow-coun- 
trymen, and  said  that  he  hoped  I  would 
succeed."  After  the  plea  of  Mr.  Shish- 
koff and  the  formation  of  the  committee, 
those  present  inspected  the  specimens  of 
the  black  bread  upon  which  the  people 
of  the  affected  provinces  are  existing.  It 
resembled  turf  rather  than  bread.  Some 
of  it  was  made  of  mashed  acorns  mixed 
with  a  little  rye,  some  from  acorns  entire- 
ly, and  some  from  grass  seed.  Maps 
had  also  been  prepared  showing  the  fail- 
ure of  the  various  crops  over  an  area 
about  three-quarters  the  size  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  a  number  of 
photographs  of  the  starving  people 
crowding  about  the  soup  kitchens  and 
endeavoring  to  save  their  cattle  by  feed- 
ing them  on  the  thatch  from  the  roofs  of 
their  dwellings.  R.  Fulton  Cutting  pre- 
sided at  the  meeting  which  was  called 
by  a  letter  over  the  signatures  of  Mr. 
Cutting,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Jacob  H. 
Schiff,  James  Speyer,  President  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  Bishop  David  H.  Greer, 
Edward  T.  Devine  and  Felix  Adler.  Mr. 
Schiff  sent  the  following  telegram  of  re- 
gret from  Washington : 

I  greatly  regret  that  absence  prevents  my 
attendance  at  your  meeting.  The  American 
people,  while  abhorring  the  action  and  meth- 
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ods  of  the  Russian  government,  have  no 
grievance  against  the  Russian  people,  for 
whose  suffering,  so  fearfully  increased  by 
famine  affecting  so  large  a  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation, the  Americans  have  the  warmest 
sympathy;  to  which  I  am  sure  if  properly 
appealed  to — they  will  give  practical  ex- 
pression. 

Menace  of  The  Protection  now  afford- 
the  Prentice  ed  women  and  minors  in 
factories  by  the  present 
laws  of  New  York  is  seriously  endan- 
gered by  a  bill  introduced  in  the  legisla- 
ture (assembly  bill  79- Prentice).  It  re- 
duces the  total  number  of  working  hours 
from  sixty  to  fifty-eight  per  week,  but 
owing  to  an  ill-advised  change  in  comput- 
ing the  hours  of  labor,  the  actual  condi- 
tions will  in  some  respects  be  more  disad- 
vantageous than  at  present.  It  will  per- 
mit crowding  into  five  days  the  entire 
number  of  hours  permitted  for  the  whole 
week.  For  example,  under  the  proposed 
law  a  girl  of  eighteen  could  have  the  fol- 
lowing working  hours:  Monday,  twelve 
hours;  Tuesday,  twelve  hours;  Wednes- 
day, twelve  hours;  Thursday,  eleven 
hours ;  Friday,  eleven  hours ;  Saturday, 
idle,  Sunday  idle ;  total,  fifty-eight  hours 
a  week.  In  addition,  the  bill  makes  a 
radical  change  in  the  present  requirement 
by  permitting  as  much  as  sixty-six  hours 
a  week  labor  during  a  period  of  six  weeks 
in  the  year,  instead  of  the  present  maxi- 
mum of  sixty.  This  change  is  introduced 
ostensibly  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
certain  manufacturing  interests  which 
claim  that  at  various  seasons  of  the  year 
they  must  work  their  help  longer  hours. 
Under  this  plan  for  six  weeks  in  the  year, 
a  girl  of  eighteen  might  have  the  follow- 
ing schedule:  Monday,  twelve  hours; 
Tuesday,  twelve  hours;  Wednesday, 
twelve  hours ;  Thursday,  twelve  hours ; 
Friday,  twelve  hours ;  Saturday,  six 
hours ;  Sunday,  idle.  The  phrase  "per- 
ishable, seasonable  products,"  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  which  sixty-six  hours  of  labor 
is  permitted,  seems  loose  and  dangerous, 
and  to  open  the  door  for  a  comprehensive 
evasion  of  the  whole  law.  A  further 
amendment  would  remove  all  restrictions 
as  to  closing  and  opening  hours  for  boys 
from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  old,  and 
would  therefore  permit  work  all  night  if 
desired,  and  for  sixty  hours  on  a  stretch. 
A  hearing  on  this  bill  was  held  in  Albany 


on  February  20,  at  which  the  opponents 
of  the  measure  were  heard.  Representa- 
tives of  the  relief  societies,  settlements, 
philanthropic  organizations  and  trade 
unions  expressed  unanimous  opposition 
to  these  features  of  the  bill,  as  a  distinct 
menace  to  the  health  of  working  women. 
Among  the  strong  expressions  of  disap- 
proval may  be  quoted  an  authoritative 
letter  from  Dr.  Abraham  Jacobi,  who 
says: 

I  wish  you  would  mind  one  point,  viz., 
that  overstrain  and  exhaustion,  though  tem- 
porary, caused  by  long  hours,  cannot  be  cor- 
rected by  the  mere  intermission  of  one  or 
even  two  idle  days,  in  young  women  who 
are  permanently  overworked  and  underfed 
and  exhibit  their  physical  inferiority  even 
to  the  lay  observer.  The  parting  or  break- 
ing of  a  rope  or  a  chain  caused  by  overten- 
sion  cannot  be  corrected  by  time  only.  I 
feel  as  if  the  most  powerful  agency  in  your 
effort  for  shortening  labor  hours  would  be 
the  personal  demonstration  of  a  few  speci- 
mens of  human  kind  such  as  I  see  daily, 
that  have  suffered  or  are  constantly  suffer- 
ing from  present  conditions.  Reports  and 
theories  go  far,  but  the  fagged  out,  exhaust- 
ed, pale,  bloodless,  living  individual  who  is 
to  be  the  future  citizen,  wife  or  mother  is 
more  convincing.  I  beg  of  you  spare  no  ef- 
fort. What  you  do  for  the  present,  you 
accomplish  for  the  future  of  the  republic. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf  says : 

I  hope  I  can  make  you  realize  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  if  I  tell  you  that  the  passage 
of  this  bill  would  create  conditions  predis- 
posing women  and  children  to  tuberculosis 
or  making  them  nervous  wrecks  for  life. 
Our  Empire  State  should  not  be  behind  any 
state  of  the  Union  in  the  protection  of  wo- 
men and  children.  If  the  Prentice  bill 
should  become  a  law,  it  would  mean  a  hu- 
miliating backward  step  as  compared  with 
Massachusetts  and  other  progressive  states 
of  the  Union. 

The  textile  industries  and  the  candy 
and  canning  trades  were  strongly  repre- 
sented. The  first  protested  against  any 
shortening  of  the  hours  of  work.  The 
candy  and  canning  manufacturers  con- 
tended that  they  could  not  run  their  busi- 
ness without  provision  for  overtime  and 
that  they  had  never  obeyed  the  present 
law.  One  speaker  defended  the  sixty-six 
hour  proposal,  another  asked  for  a  seven- 
ty-two hour  week  for  ninety  days,  and  a 
representative  of  the  canning  industry  ac- 
tually offered  an  amendment  of  a  seventy- 
five  hour  week,  for  ten  weeks  in  the  year, 
with  a  limit  of  fifteen  hours  a  day!  In 
answer  to  such  demands,  it  was  suggested 
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that  these  interests  might  be  best  satisfied 
by  a  day  of  twenty-four  hours  for  seven 
days  in  the  week.  That  such  intolerable 
length  of  hours  can  be  deliberately  asked 
by  reputable  manufacturers  in  a  public 
hearing  shows  the  danger  of  leaving  the 
welfare  of  working  women  to  the  care  of 
employers  alone,  and  how  determined  a 
stand  against  weakening  our  present  law 
must  be  made  by  the  friends  of  labor. 

The  Boston       Three  years  a§"°  the  Boston 

City  History  City  History  Club  started 
with  one  group  of  fourteen 
boys.  To-day  there  are  twenty-five  branch- 
es with  a  total  of  upwards  of  500  mem- 
bers. Three  hundred  of  these  boys  are  ef- 
fective walking  guides  in  city  history  and 
two  of  them,  an  Italian  and  a  Jew,  are  on 
the  regular  teaching  staff.  The  club  aims 
to  implant  firmly  in  the  minds  of  the  mem- 
bers a  proper  conception  of  the  duties 
of  citizenship,  mainly  by  a  study  of  the 
deeds  and  motives  of  the  forefathers.  The 
plan  is  based  on  the  belief  that  men  of  a 
better  quality  served  as  city  fathers  in 
the  early  days.  By  a  careful  study  of 
their  work,  the  contrast  between  it  and 
the  work  of  the  present  naturally  comes 
to  the  attention  of  an  observant  boy. 
These  boys,  in  addition,  come  into  a  close 
acquaintanceship  with  the  tangible  evi- 
dences of  history,  by  repeated  visits  to 
historic  cities  and  monuments,  in  a  way 
not  yet  considered  possible  with  pupils  in 
the  schools.  Debates  on  civic  problems, 
conferences  and  public  meetings  add  to 
the  interest  in  the  work. 

immigration  Th,e  Canadian  Government 
Restriction  is  being  strongly  urged  by 
in  anada.  pUbKc  associations  to  en- 
force the  immigration  laws  stringently, 
with  a  view  to  keeping  out  undesirables. 
The  Toronto  Board  of  Trade  recently 
forwarded  a  communication  to  Sir  Wil- 
fred Laurier,  premier  of  Canada,  point- 
ing out  that  of  243  patients  treated  in  the 
Muskoka  Free  Hospital  for  Consump- 
tives in  the  past  year,  eighty-three,  or 
one-third,  were,  of  foreign  birth.  At  the 
Toronto  Free  Hospital  for  Consumptives, 
134  patients  were  cared  for  during  the 
year.  Only  fifty  per  cent  of  this  num- 
ber were  born  in  Canada.  Thirty-five 
per  cent  came  from  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  the  remainder  from  various  for- 


eign countries.  These  figures,  it  was 
stated  in  the  communication,  merely  in- 
dicated the  conditions  that  would  be 
found  in  other  institutions  throughout  the 
country. 

Playground      The   commissioners   of  the 
Legislation  in    District  of  Columbia  asked 

Washington.      ^  y^   ^    %lQOOQO     for 

the  acquisition  of  playground  sites,  $15,- 
000  for  the  improvement  of  these  sites  for 
playground  purposes  and  $15,000  for 
maintenance.  At  the  hearing  which  was 
given  to  the  Playground  Association  be- 
fore the  sub-committee  on  appropriations 
for  the  district,  Dr.  Henry  S.  Curtis,  Fred 
G.  Coldren,  Charles  F.  Weller  and  Mrs. 
Ellen  Spencer  Mussey  spoke  in  favor  of 
the  appropriation,  and  after  much  discus- 
sion an  appropriation  of  $75,000  for  the 
acquisition  of  playground  sites  was  grant- 
ed by  the  appropriation  committee.  On 
the  floor  of  the  House  there  was  some 
discussion  of  the  appropriation  and  the 
following  points  were  made  against  it: 
That  the  children  should  be  allowed  to 
play  in  the  parks  instead;  that  it  was  a 
real  estate  grab ;  that  they  were  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  schools  that  the  chil- 
dren could  not  use  them  without  dismiss- 
ing the  schools.  In  actual  fact,  none  of 
the  speakers  had  read  the  hearings,  none 
of  them  knew  what  it  was  purposed  to  do 
with  the  money.  There  were  no  real  es- 
tate people  interested  in  the  purchase  of 
the  land,  there  were  no  parks  in  the  sec- 
tions in  which  it  was  purposed  to  locate 
the  playgrounds,  and  they  were  not  in- 
tended for  the  school  recesses  as  it  seemed 
to  be  supposed.  However,  the  item  was 
stricken  out  in  the  House  on  a  point  of 
order.  It  was  restored  by  the  Senate, 
however,  and  $10,000  was  added  for  the 
improvement  of  these  sites  with  $5,000 
for  maintenance,  making  $90,000  in  all. 
This  appropriation  has  now  passed  the 
conferees  and  will  in  all  probability  be- 
come a  law.  The  Playground  Associa- 
tion also  sought  permission  to  erect  shel- 
ters for  the  children  in  public  reservations 
used  as  playgrounds.  This  was  inserted 
in  the  sundry  civil  bill  and  came  to  the 
floor  of  the  House.  Last  week  it  was 
stricken  out  on  a  point  of  order,  it  being 
claimed  that  it  would  allow  the  erection 
of  booths  for  selling  peanuts  and  similar 
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things  on  public  reservations.  It  will 
probably  be  restored,  however,  in  the  Sen- 
ate. A  bill  has  been  introduced  by  Rep- 
resentative Boutell  in  the  District  Com- 
mittee. This  bill  has  the  endorsement  of 
President  Roosevelt  and  is  spoken  of  in 
his  letter  to  the  Playground  Association, 
a  portion  of  which  is  printed  in  another 
paragraph.  It  is,  of  course,  an  act  so 
that  the  playground  appropriation  may 
not  be  subject  next  year  to  the  point  of 
order  which  was  raised  against  it  this 
year.  The  playground  legislation  as  a 
whole  this  year  is  a  rather  good  illustra- 
tion of  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  a  very 
large  body  such  as  Congress  for  the  direc- 
tion of  local  affairs.  In  no  case  have  the 
men  who  have  spoken  on  the  measures  in 
the  House  taken  the  trouble  to  inform 
themselves  on  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion and  the  points  made  have  been  quite 
aside  from  the  question.  Representative 
Boutell's  bill  follows : 

To  authorize  the  commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  establish,  maintain, 
and  supervise  a  system  of  playgrounds  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
be,  and  hereby  are,  authorized  and  directed 
to  establish,  maintain,  and  supervise  a  sys- 
tem of  public  playgrounds  for  the  use  of 
the  children  of  the  district,  and  to  that  end 
to  secure  the  necessary  sites  therefor,  by 
gift,  purchase,  condemnation,  or  otherwise, 
to  employ  all  persons  necessary  for  the  man- 
agement and  supervision  of  such  play- 
grounds, and  to  adopt  all  needful  rules  for 
the  use  thereof. 

President       ^  significant  indication  of 
Roosevelt  on    the  interest  aroused  in  the 

Playgrounds.      national  capital  jn  the  play. 

ground  movement,  was  the  banquet  given 
by  the  Playground  Association  of  that 
city  on  February  20.  Representative 
Boutell,  the  author  of  the  bill  now  before 
Congress,  told  of  playgrounds  as  a  mu- 
nicipal undertaking.  Dr.  Elmer  E. 
Brown,  commissioner  of  education  spoke 
on  The  Part  of  Play  in  Education  for 
Life;  Miss  Alys  Bently  on  Children's 
Songs,  Henry  B.  F.  Macfarland  on  Play- 
ground Needs  of  Washington  and  Henry 
S.  Curtis,  supervisor  of  playgrounds,  on 
The  Year  to  Come.  President  Roosevelt 
was  unable  to  be  present,  but  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  him  by  Cuno  H.  Rudolph, 
president  of  the  Playground  Association, 


showed  not  only  the  keen  interest  that 
he  is  taking  in  the  movement,  but  also 
the  value  that  he  places  on  the  play- 
ground idea  as  a  whole.  We  quote  from 
his  letter : 

I  have  noted  with  pleasure  the  good  work 
which  your  association  has  done  in  promot- 
ing playgrounds  for  the  National  Capital.  I 
am  especially  pleased  with  the  prospect  of 
Congress  granting  this  year  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  purchase  of  playground  sites.  I 
trust  that  the  bill  of  Representative  Boutell 
will  also  go  through  so  that  you  may  be  able 
to  secure  sites  in  the  various  quarters  of  the 
city  now,  while  open  spaces  still  exist  and 
before  the  price  upon  them  becomes  prohibi- 
tive. The  plan  of  playground  development 
for  the  district  has  been  so  carefully  drawn 
that  I  hope  it  may  be  carried  out  substan- 
tially as  outlined.  I  regard  this  as  one  of 
the  most  important  steps  toward  making 
Washington  the  model  city  which  we  all 
feel  that  the  capital  of  this  nation  should  be. 

I  have  been  pleased  to  see  also  that  there 
is  a  new  interest  in  play  and  playgrounds 
all  over  the  country,  and  that  many  cities 
that  have  not  previously  taken  up  the  move- 
ment in  a  systematic  way  have  made  a  be- 
ginning this  year.  The  annual  meeting  of 
the  Playground  Association  of  America  in 
Chicago,  in  June,  with  its  attractive  play 
festival  and  comprehensive  study  of  play 
problems,  is  sure  to  increase  this  interest. 
I  trust  that  all  of  our  larger  municipalities 
will  send  representatives  to  this  exhibition 
to  gain  inspiration  from  this  meeting  and  to 
see  the  magn^ncent  system  that  Chicago  has 
erected  in  her  South  Park  section,  one  of 
the  most  notable  civic  achievements  of  any 
American  city. 

The  new  appreciation  of  the  value  of  play 
in  the  development  of  children  is  shown  in 
many  ways.  The  physical  trainers  in  all 
of  their  recent  meetings  have  put  a  new  em- 
phasis on  the  importance  of  play  and  are 
giving  a  larger  place  to  it  in  their  work. 
The  Public  School  Athletic  League  of  New 
York  has  organized  athletics  along  sane  and 
helpful  lines  for  thousands  of  school  chil- 
dren, and  a  number  of  other  cities  seem  to 
be  about  to  take  up  this  movement.  There 
is  a  general  feeling  in  our  schools  and  col- 
leges also  for  larger  athletic  fields  and  the 
participation  of  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
students  in  athletic  events.  In  Germany  a 
large  number  of  games  have  been  put  into  the 
school  course  as  a  part  of  the  school  system, 
thus  extending  the  method  of  the  kindergar- 
ten through  the  elementary  school.  In  Eng- 
land football  and  cricket  have  been  a  part 
of  the  school  course  at  Eton,  Rugby  and 
most  of  the  other  public  and  preparatory 
schools  for  many  years.  In  the  private 
schools  of  this  country  similar  to  these  Eng- 
lish schools,  such  as  Lawrenceville,  Groton, 
St.  Paul's  and  many  others,  play  is  also  pro- 
vided for  in  the  curriculum.  I  hope  that 
soon  all  of  our  public  schools  will  provide 
in  connection  with  the  school  buildings  and 
during  school  hours,  the  place  and  time  for 
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the  recreation  as  well  as  study  of  the  chil- 
dren. Play  is  at  present  almost  the  only 
method  of  physical  development  for  city 
children,  and  we  must  provide  facilities  for 
it  if  we  would  have  the  children  strong  and 
law-abiding.  We  have  raised  the  age  at 
which  the  child  may  go  to  work  and  in- 
creased the  number  of  school  years.  These 
changes  involve  increased  expense  for  pa- 
rents with  decreased  return  from  the  child. 
If  we  do  not  allow  the  children  to  work  we 
must  provide  some  other  place  than  the 
streets  for  their  leisure  time.  If  we  are  to 
require  the  parents  to  rear  the  children  at 
increased  expense  for  the  service  of  the 
state,  practically  without  return,  the  state 
should  make  the  care  of  children  as  easy  and 
pleasant  as  possible.  If  we  would  have  our 
citizens  contented  and  law-abiding,  we  must 
not  sow  the  seed  of  discontent  in  childhood 
by  denying  children  their  birthright  of  play. 

City  streets  are  unsatisfactory  play- 
grounds for  children  because  of  the  danger, 
because  most  good  games  are  against  the 
law,  because  they  are  too  hot  in  summer, 
and  because  in  crowded  sections  of  the  city 
they  are  apt  to  be  schools  of  crime.  *  *  * 
In  view  of  these  facts  cities  should  secure 
available  spaces  at  once  so  that  they  may 
not  need  to  demolish  blocks  of  buildings  in 
order  to  make  playgrounds,  as  New  York 
has  had  to  do  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $1,000,000 
an  acre. 

Neither  must  any  city  believe  that  simply 
to  furnish  open  spaces  will  secure  the  best 
results.  There  must  be  supervision  of  these 
playgrounds,  otherwise  the  older  and  strong- 
er children  occupy  them  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  younger  and  weaker  ones;  they  are  so 
noisy  that  people  living  in  the  neighborhood 
are  annoyed;  they  are  apt  to  get  into  the 
possession  of  gangs  and  become  the  rendez- 
vous of  the  most  undesirable  elements  of  the 
population;  the  exercise  and  play  is  less 
systematic  and  vigorous  when  without  su- 
pervision; and  moreover  in  all  cities  where 
the  experiment  has  been  tried  it  has  been 
found  that  such  playgrounds  are  not  well 
attended. 

(Signed)     Theodore  Roosevelt. 


Pending  There  are  four  measures 
Legislation  in  pending  in  the  California 
California.  legislature  which  especial- 
ly concern  the  philanthropies  of  the  state 
and  city.  The  Juvenile  Court  has 
proved  itself  worthy  of  the  support  which 
it  had  received  in  the  three  years  of 
its  existence  before  the  fire.  Since  the 
fire,  with  wonderful  promptness  and 
courage  the  work  has  been  resumed. 
In  view  of  the  experience  of  these  four 
years  the  friends  of  the  probation  move- 
ment have  two  bills  pending,  one  for 
the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  probation 


officers  and  the  other  for  the  appointment 
of  a  judge  who  shall  give  his  whole 
time  to  this  class  of  cases.  It  is  obvious 
from  the  recent  report  of  the  probation 
officers  that  this  is  the  minimum  demand 
that  could  be  made  from  the  state  and 
that  it  should  receive  the  immediate  ap- 
proval of  the  legislature. 

Two  other  bills  of  an  equally  important 
character  are  proposed:  one  for  a  tuber- 
culosis hospital  for  incipient  cases,  and 
the  other  a  preventive  tenement  house 
measure. 


Building       The    Rehabilitation    Com- 

Difflculties  ...  ... 

in  San  mittee  is  now  in  a  position 
Francisco.  to  ke  more  liberal  in  the 
matter  of  assisting  people  to  build  their 
own  homes,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  sure  of  certain  funds  which  a  few 
months  ago  were  still  in  doubt.  They 
have  therefore  renewed  the  offer  to 
build  houses  for  persons  who  own  a  lot 
and  who  can  supply  one-third  of  the 
capital  up  to  five  hundred  dollars.  For 
this  purpose  $100,000  more  has  been  ap- 
propriated. But  the  building  conditions, 
the  weather,  and  the  impassable  streets 
have  checked  house  building  most  seri- 
ously. Only  small  contractors  with  lim- 
ited capital  are  willing  to  undertake  the 
building  of  hundreds  of  little  houses  at 
an  average  cost  of  $700-800  apiece  ;  some 
of  the  most  trustworthy  have  failed  to 
secure  the  money  to  carry  out  their  con- 
tracts and  have  left  a  large  number  of 
houses  in  an  unfinished  condition.  The 
price  of  lumber  and  other  materials,  and 
of  labor,  continues  to  rise ;  but  the  really 
insuperable  difficulty  is  the  cost  of  haul- 
ing, due  chiefly  to  the  condition  of  the 
streets.  The  cost  of  hauling  a  thousand 
feet  of  lumber  varies  from  $1.25  to  $6.75, 
and  averages  above  $3.00.  The  Dray- 
men's Association  is  charging  $11.00  per 
day  for  a  two-horse  team  and  $13.00 'tor 
a  four-horse  team,  and  in  many  locali- 
ties it  is  necessary  to  send  two  four- 
horse  teams  with  a  single  load,  on  ac- 
count of  the  mud,  ruts,  water,  broken 
paving,  debris,  and  building  of  new 
street  car  tracks  and  adjacent  business 
blocks.  It  is  often  impossible  to  take 
more  than  1,000  feet  of  lumber  with  four 
horses,  and  it  is  said  that  horses  are  lit- 
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erally  being  killed  off — at  any  rate  the 
price  of  work  horses  is  rapidly  rising. 
To  add  to  these  difficulties,  the  weather 
has  been  unusually  bad  throughout  the 
month  of  January;  it  has  rained  almost 
incessantly,  and  the  amount  of  rainfall 
is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  normal 
for  the  time  of  year.  For  the  country 
districts  this  means  great  prosperity 
throughout  the  state,  but  in  San  Fran- 
cisco under  present  conditions  it  has 
meant  extreme  discomfort  and  hardship 
for  all  classes.  The  impassable  condi- 
tion of  the  streets  is  attributed  by  one  of 
our  correspondents  chiefly  to  the  care- 
lessness and  indifference  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Works,  which  has  done  al- 
most nothing  to  restore  the  business 
streets  since  the  fire.  Recently  the  Mer- 
chants' Association  has  undertaken  by 
private  subscription  to  put  into  condition 
a  few  streets  most  essential  to  their  in- 
terests, but  this  constitutes  a  small  part 
of  what  should  have  been  done  by  an 
efficient  Board  of  Public  Works  before 
the  rainy  season  came  on.  The  Rehabili- 
tation Committee  are,  however,  giving 
more  liberal  terms  to  contractors  and  re- 
quiring them  to  give  adequate  bonds  for 
the  completion  of  contracts  within  the 
specified  time.  Meanwhile  the  difficul- 
ty of  getting  labor  enough  and  lumber 
enough  still  delays  the  work  and  results 
in  great  hardship,  to  many  people  who 
are  living  in  discomfort  while  they  wait 
for  their  houses.  It  must  be  said  that 
others  besides  refugees  are  suffering  in 
the  same  manner.  In  the  suburbs  living 
conditions  are  excessively  high  and 
houses  literally  not  to  be  had,  while  the 
difficulties  of  building,  even  for  people 
of  means,  are  so  great  that  a  check  is 
already  come  to  the  letting  of  small  con- 
tracts, and  it  is  predicted  that  real  estate 
and  other  business  interests  will  receive 
a  similar  check  in  consequence. 


Replacing 
Furniture. 


During  January,  the  Re- 
habilitation Committee  ad- 
vertised for  applications 
from  persons  who  had  not  otherwise  re- 
ceived assistance  and  who  needed  help  in 
replacing  furniture.  In  response,  3.000 
applications  have  been  received,  one-third 
of    which    have    been    refused    on    the 


ground  that  the  family  had  already  re- 
ceived all  the  assistance  justified  by  their 
circumstances.  One-sixth  of  the  cases 
that  had  previously  applied  were  re- 
opened on  the  ground  that  they  justified 
further  consideration.  By  the  middle  of 
February  about  1,500  persons  or  families, 
have  been  promised  grants  for  furniture 
to  the  amount  of  $50.00  to  $150.00.  The 
most  interesting  feature  of  these  appli- 
cations is  the  number  of  widows  and 
women  with  "sick  husbands"  (often  men 
who  merely  prefer  not  to  work)  who 
wish  to  rent  lodgings  for  a  living  or  to 
be  set  up  in  a  larger  rooming  business 
than  they  are  now  able  to  engage  in. 
Taking  lodgers  has  long  been  in  San 
Francisco  a  genteel  way  for  a  domestic 
woman  to  earn  a  living  for  a  family  or  a 
shiftless  husband.  The  ventures  of  such 
women  are  rarely  successful  on  a  large 
scale,  and  either  for  this  reason  or  be- 
cause the  husband  is  really  able-bodied, 
such  applicants  are  refused. 

Hebrew        There  are  many  successful 
Free  Loan      men   in   the  East   Side   of 

Association.      Manhattan    who    owe    their 

start  in  life  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Hebrew  Free  Loan  Association.  At  the 
recent  annual  meeting  of  this  association 
President  Julius  J.  Dukas  stated  that 
14,000  separate  loans  had  been  made 
during  the  past  year  amounting  to  $372,- 
035  and  as  the  total  available  capital  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  was  only 
$79,340.82,  this  sum  was  loaned  five  times 
within  twelve  months. 

Money  is  loaned  in  sums  of  from  $5 
to  $200  to  applicants  on  notes  indorsed 
by  business  people  without  expense  of 
any  kind  to  the  borrower  who  repays  the 
amount  in  weekly  installments. 

The  Hebrew  Free  Loan  Association 
has  a  home  of  its  own  at  108  Second  ave- 
nue and  is  supported  by  a  membership 
of   3,478. 

Japanese       The  checkered  career  of  the 
^!Sf,Kt£d   immigration    bill    is    ended 
em.  with  the  president's  signa- 

ture. An  amendment  agreed  to  by  the 
house  and  senate  conferees  grew  out  of 
the  Japanese  exclusion  question  that  has 
long    agitated    California.     The    amend- 
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ment  does  not  specifically  mention  Japan, 
but  its  interpretation  is  such  that  it  ex- 
cludes Japanese  from  the  mainland  of  the 
United  States,  since  the  government  of 
Japan  does  not  issue  passports  for  its 
subjects  to  come  to  the  continental  United 
States,  though  it  does  allow  them  to  go 
to  the  dependencies.  The  machinery  by 
which  the  result  is  obtained  is  embodied 
in  the  amendment  as  follows : 

That  whenever  the  president  shall  he  sat- 
isfied that  passports  issued  by  any  foreign 
government  to  its  citizens  to  go  to  any  coun- 
try other  than  the  United  States,  or  to  any 
insular  possession  of  the  United  States  or 
to  the  canal  zone,  are  being  used  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  holders  to  come  to 
the  continental  territory  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  detriment  of  labor  conditions 
therein,  the  president  may  refuse  to  permit 
such  citizens  of  the  country  issuing  such 
passports  to  enter  the  continental  territory 
of  the  United  States  from  such  other  coun- 
try or  from  such  insular  possessions,  or 
from  the  canal  zone. 

The  Japanese  exclusion  amendments 
hurried  the  passage  of  the  bill  which  had 
already  reached  a  compromise  in  the  con- 
ference committee.  The  Senate  had  ad- 
vocated the  illiteracy  test  and  added  to 
those  excluded  "those  whose  physical  or 
mental  disability  may  affect  their  ability 
to  earn  a  living."  The  House  rejected 
the  illiteracy  test  and  added  the  refugee 
clause,  excluding  "those  of  low  vitality 
and  poor  physique."  The  $50  clause  had 
previously  been  stricken  out  and  the  com- 
promise omitted  the  illiteracy  clause, 
adopted  the  Senate  phrase  regarding 
physique,  adding  that  such  cases  could  be 
admitted  under  adequate  bond.  Every 
steamship  company  is  required  to  furnish 
a  fixed  amount  of  steerage  space. 

_-     .  ,  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 

The  Arizona      TT  *L  ,  ,. 

Fuuodiing      United  States  has  dismiss- 
Ca5e*  ed  for  want  of  jurisdiction 

the  case  of  the  New  York  Foundling 
Hospital  vs.  John  C.  Gatti.  This  decis- 
ion will  leave  in  effect  that  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Arizona  which  was  ad- 
verse to  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  its 
attempt  to  secure  the  custody  and  the  re- 
turn to  the  institution  of  children  who 
had  been  placed  by  their  agent  in  un- 
suitable homes  in  that  state.  The  chil- 
dren were  removed  from  these  homes  by 
citizens  of  the  community,  and  it  is  the 


right  of  these  citizens  to  retain  the  cus- 
tody of  their  foster  children  that  is  af- 
firmed by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  A  full  account  of  this  unfortu- 
nate controversy  was  given  in  Charities 
two  years  ago  when  it  was  before  the 
local  courts  of  Arizona. 

School      Scholarships  —  A. 
Branch  of  Child  Labor 

Worh 

E-lisabetH  Gilman 

As  one  by  one  the  separate  states  take 
up  the  problem  of  child  labor,  the  op- 
ponents of  reform  say  that  they  plead  the 
cause  of  the  fatherless  and  widows  who 
are  dependent  upon  children's  wages  for 
their  daily  bread.  It  has  therefore  be- 
come the  duty  of  the  apparently  hard- 
hearted reformers  to  see  whether  this  is 
true,  and,  if  it  is  true,  to  have  a  remedy 
applied. 

Investigations  have  been  made  in  half 
a  dozen  of  our  larger  cities,1  and  what  are 
the  results?  Only  a  very  small  number 
of  people  apply  for  assistance  or  are  re- 
ported to  charitable  societies  by  others  in- 
terested in  their  welfare,  whose  need  is 
due  to  the  loss  of  their  children's  earn- 
ings ;  and  of  this  number  it  is  found  that  a 
large  proportion  can  adjust  their  family 
arrangements  or  can  be  helped  by  rela- 
tives, so  that  regular  material  relief  is 
not  required.  The  few  cases  that  re- 
main could  easily  be  provided  for  through 
the  regular  channels  of  charity  organiza- 
tion societies  and  relief  associations  with- 
out a  very  large  increase  in  the  budget. 
However,  as  the  problem  has  an  educa- 
tional interest  for  those  giving  as  well  as 
for  those  receiving,  it  has  been  thought 
wise  in  at  least  six  different  cities  to  have 
special  committees  for  giving  school 
scholarships.  The  name  "school  scholar- 
ship," seems  to  be  misleading  to  some 
people,  so  perhaps  it  should  be  stated 
that  no  money  is  paid  as  fees  to  the 
schools,  but  only  to  the  families  to  allow 
the  child  to  go  to  school,  and  it  is  given 

1Reply   received   from  Pittsburg  too   late  to  be 
embodied   In   theTable.     A  few  scholarships  have 
been  given  under  the  auspices  ofthe  Educational 
Department   of  the   Civic   Club. 


Number  of 
scholarships 
granted 
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as  a  substitute  for  the  child's  wages  which 
have  been  cut  off  by  the  child  labor  legis- 
lation. 

The  problems  differ  in  different  states 
according  to  the  laws  that  have  been 
passed,  but  to  any  community  taking  up 
this  matter  the  following  table  will  be  of 
interest.  It  has  been  compiled  from  com- 
munications received  from  the  various 
committees.  A  few  points  are  insisted 
upon  in  each  city: 

(1)  Thorough  investigation,  almost  always 
by  the  charity  organization  society  or  its 
local   counterpart. 

(2)  Regular  attendance  at  school  by  the 
child,  and  generally  also  by  the  younger 
children  in  the  family,  frequent  reports  to 
this  effect  being  received  from  the  teacher. 

(3)  The  money  required  for  scholarships 
is  raised  by  special  gifts,  the  donors  thus 
taking  an  intelligent  interest  in  this  prob- 
lem. 

The  greatest  difference  of  opinion  is 
on  the  question  whether  or  not  scholar- 
ships should  be  given  to  children  under 
the  age  forbidden  by  the  law.  The  dif- 
ferent requirements  for  work  permits  or 
working  papers,  in  the  various  states 
make  varying  demands  on  the  commit- 
tees, but  theoretically  New  York  seems 
to  have  taken  the  wisest  stand,  granting 
scholarships  only  to  children  over  four- 
teen years  of  age  who  for  certain  reasons 
have  been  refused  permits,  though  of  the 
working  age.  Otherwise  a  family  might 
logically  ask  for  a  scholarship  for  a  child 
eight  years  old  as  well  as  for  one  of 
eleven,  and  it  is  far  better  that  such  cases 
should  be  helped,  if  necessary,  through  the 
ordinary  channels  rather  than  by  special 
funds  raised  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
need  incident  to  the  passage  of  a  child 
labor  law. 

It  is  possible,  and  even  probable,  that 
when  these  laws  have  been  in  effect  as 
long  in  other  states  as  they  have  been 
in  Massachusetts,  the  scholarships  will 
not  be  any  more  needed  in  other  places 
than  in  Boston,  where  they  do  not  exist. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  committees  will 
study  the  child  problem  with  such  intelli- 
gent interest  that  their  reports  will  be  of 
sociological  value  and  that  they  will  take 
up  kindred  work  as  it  may  arise. 

Any  additions  or  corrections  to  the 
table  will  be  most  gratefully  received,  as 


the  example  of  other  cities  is  most  help- 
ful to  others  engaged  in  the  work. 

Assertion    of    the    People's 
Rdg'ht  to  tKe  Referendum 

Graham  Taylor 

The  referendum  may  as  well  be  recog- 
nized as  a  political  right  in  America.  Di- 
rect legislation  is  a  radical  change  in  the 
American  system  of  representative  gov- 
ernment. But  the  system  will  have  to 
conform  to  it  since  the  change  has  made 
way  for  itself  among  more  and  more  of 
our  people.  In  state  after  state,  and 
city  after  city,  laws,  charters  and  ordi- 
nances are  steadily  adjusting  the  two 
methods  of  legislation  to  each  other. 
"Revolutions  never  go  backward."  It  is 
a  great  mistake  to  ignore  this  fact  just 
because  it  may  not  be  relished,  and  it  is 
a  greater  mistake  to  try  to  turn  back  such 
strongly  set  movements  of  the  people's 
will.  For  no  people,  least  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, have  ever  been  known  to  surrender 
a  political  right  except  when  overborne 
by  sheer  force.  So  it  was  not  surprising 
that  Chicago  people  were  found  to  be 
very  determined  to  have  the  right  to  vote 
on  the  traction  settlement.  When  it 
came  to  the  test,  their  one  question  was 
whether  they  should  settle  it  for  them- 
selves or  let  the  city  council  settle  it  for 
them  by  passing  the  pending  traction  or- 
dinances. It  was  a  fair  question  to  raise 
whether  it  really  was  the  people  who 
wanted  to  exercise  this  right  on  this  par- 
ticular phase  of  the  traction  settlement. 
It  is  true,  as  charged,  that  many  signa- 
tures were  obtained  for  the  referendum 
petition  by  professional  agitators  and  city 
department  officials  for  partizan  or  per- 
sonal purposes.  In  accordance  with  their 
own  promise  and  that  of  the  mayor,  the 
city  council  decided  that  the  ordinances 
should  not  go  into  effect  unless  ratified  by 
the  people  at  the  spring  election.  But  af- 
ter ordering  printed  its  own  form  of  peti- 
tions for  the  referendum,  the  city  council 
made  no  provision  to  distribute  them  for 
signature.  The  aldermen  themselves 
played  straight  into  the  hands  of  these  as- 
pirants for  political  power  and  position 
and  whoever  else  cared  to  take  the  leader- 
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ship  of  the  movement  for  the  referendum. 
If  these  professionals  have  been  most 
conspicuous  in  their  activity  and  city  offi- 
cials have  done  most  of  the  work,  that 
fact  by  no  means  accounts  for  the  move- 
ment. It  may  be  responsible  for  thou- 
sands of  fraudulent  signatures  and  for 
thousands  more  of  indifferent  and  unin- 
telligent petitioners.  But  it  cannot  ac- 
count for  the  presence  on  the  petition  of 
.the  names  of  281,459  of  the  345,544  regis- 
tered voters.  The  tests  of  these  lists 
which  have  been  made  by  trustworthy  and 
capable  men  leave  little  ground  for  the 
most  suspicious  to  claim  that  the  required 
87,000  genuine  signatures  are  not 
on  the  petitions.  No  matter  how  many 
names  were  forged,  there  are  far  too 
many  reputable  persons  listed  from  every 
class  and  quarter  of  the  city  to  discount 
the  legitimacy  of  the  petition  on  this  ac- 
count. With  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
registered  electorate  on  the  two  lists  of 
petitioners,  and  three  times  as  many  as 
the  law  requires,  the  election  commission- 
ers can  scarcely  justify  any  claim  of  the 
illegality  of  the  petition.  There  is  far 
greater  and  more  real  interest  among  the 
people  in  asserting  and  exercising  their 
right  to  the  referendum  than  has  been 
credited.  Almost  the  entire  membership 
of  many  reputable  men's  organizations 
will  be  found  on  the  lists,  together  with 
thousands  of  names  personally  solicited  by 
them.  The  petitions  have  been  circulated 
at  public  meetings  of  various  kinds  all 
over  the  city  and  many  signatures  have 
been  added.  Some  labor  papers  have 
printed  the  heading  of  the  council  peti- 
tion, which  has  been  clipped  from  their 
columns,  pasted  on  sheets  and  signed  by 
thousands  of  workingmen.  Those  who 
deny  the  bona-fide  interest  in  and  the 
character  of  a  vast  volume  of  these  peti- 
tions, simply  ignore  or  are  ignorant  of 
the  facts.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
pending  traction  ordinance  will  be  defeat- 
ed at  the  polls.  If  it  is  in  danger  of  an  ad- 
verse vote,  it  will  be  largely  due  to  the  mis- 
taken plea,  which  has  been  widely  urged 
that  only  those  who  were  opposed  to  the 
ordinances  should  sign  the  petitions  for 
the  referendum.  Very  many  signed  them 
simply  to  claim  their  right  to  vote  upon 
the  ordinance.  If  any  very  large  number 
are  suspicious  or  in  doubt  of  its  provi- 


sions, it  is  because  their  suspicion  has 
been  excited  against  it  by  the  opposition 
to  petitioning  for  the  referendum.  Had 
the  submission  of  these  ordinances  to  the 
popular  vote  not  been  challenged,  the  vote 
itself  might  have  been,  as  it  still  may  be, 
favorable  to  the  local  transportation  com- 
mittee's ordinance.  If  it  is  to  pass  at  the 
spring  election,  the  prejudices  and  sus- 
picion of  the  people  thus  unfortunately 
engendered,  must  be  overcome  by  fair  ex- 
planation and  arguments,  to  which  the 
majority  of  our  people  are  open.  Far 
better  would  it  have  been  promptly  and 
fully  to  have  recognized  and  reckoned 
with  their  newly  acquired  right  to  a  ref- 
erendum, by  clearly  presenting  and  openly 
urging  its  exercise  for  the  fulfillment  of 
some  practical  purpose.  The  defects  in 
the  loose  methods  of  petitioning  for  a  ref- 
erendum vote  are  as  dangerous  as  they 
are  scandalous.  They  leave  the  whole 
process  of  direct  legislation  wide  open  to 
the  easiest  and  most  abject  perversion. 
But  whose  fault  is  this?  Not  that  of 
the  real  friends  of  the  original  measure 
and  the  real  referendum.  For  the  legis- 
lature is  said  to  have  inserted  the  require- 
ment of  25  per  cent  of  the  registered  vot- 
ers on  any  petition  for  the  referendum  as 
a  "joker,"  and  then  to  have  passed  the 
bill  as  a  joke  that  could  never  be  taken  se- 
riously. So  many  voters  were  never  ex- 
pected to  petition.  But  the  jokers  seem 
to  have  been  joked  by  the  seriousness  of 
the  people.  So  the  referendum  is  to  be 
taken  seriously  as  the  settled  policy  of  the 
people  of  Illinois.  It  is  for  those  alike 
who  favor  or  fear  it  to  safeguard  the  gen- 
uineness and  effectiveness  of  the  right  of 
the  people  to  enact  or  reject  the  legislation 
proposed  by  their  representative.  Where 
it  has  been  longest  and  best  at  work,  the 
dignity  and  honesty  of  petitioning  for  a 
referendum  vote  are  secured  by  requiring 
the  signatures  to  be  affixed  to  the  petition 
in  the  presence  of  the  election  officials 
who  supervise  the  registration  and  voting, 
and  by  officially  publishing  the  list  just  as 
the  names  of  registered  voters  are  posted 
for  challenge.  The  number  of  signatures 
to  the  Chicago  petition  emphatically  punc- 
tuates the  efforts  being  made  in  framing 
the  new  charter  for  the  city  fairly  to  at- 
test and  regulate  the  exercise  of  the  peo- 
ple's right  to  legislate  by  the  referendum. 


LA    STRADA. 

Our  host  in  Amalfi  was  once  sindaco 
of  the  town  and  its  chief  physician.  For 
the  past  five  years,  ever  since  the  land- 
slide which  carried  away  a  big  piece  of 
the  western  promentory,  and  with  it,  his 
little  house,  the  Santa  Caterina,  he  has 
been  bedridden.  His  father  and  his 
father's  father  were  owners  of  ships,  so 
from  their  stories  as  well  as  somewhat 
from  childhood  recollections,  Signor 
Gamberdella  knows  of  the  days  when 
ships  came  and  went  and  there  was  work 
for  all.  He  lies  in  a  bit  of  a  room,  the 
center  of  the  household,  and  talks  with 
dignity  and  fervor  of  Amalfi's  former 
greatness,  and  especially  of  medieval 
times  when  with  Pisa  and  Genoa,  it  was 
one  of  the  great  seaports  of  Italy. 

All  day  his  seventeen-year-old  son 
watches  the  strada,  the  long  level  road 
where  many  carriages  fling  up  dust  and 
whirl  by,  westward  to  Sorrento,  or  down 
past  the  beach  of  the  town  and  its  east- 
ern cape  along  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Salerno  to  the  classic  temples  of  Paestum. 
The  drivers  are  Crescenzo's  friends.  An 
upflung  arm  as  the  whip  cracks,  means 
that  the  travellers  go  sopra  "above,"  to 
the  Cappuchini,  the  Grande  Hotel  which 
is  all  of  Amalfi  that  many  tourists  see. 
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At  the  sign  that  the  travelers 
have  not  decided  on  their  inn 
Crescenzo  is  instantly  outside 
his  tiny  pension  with  smiling  as- 
surances that  there  is  no  better 
house  in  Amalfi,  though  others 
may   be   dearer. 

The  house  presents  an  un- 
broken shining  white  front, 
standing  curved  into  the  road  on 
the  seaward  side.  The  bit  of 
land  is  so  narrow,  that  though 
the  house  is  but  one  room  deep, 
its  garden  of  yellow  marigolds 
overhangs  the  sea ;  and  it  is  only 
by  careful  terracings  down  the 
precipitous  slope  that  the  ground  can 
be  made  wide  enough  for  olive  trees. 
The  master  mason  of  Amalfi  built  the 
house  with  the  help  of  his  sixteen-year- 
old  son.  For  the  stonework  and  for  plas- 
ter outside  and  in,  there  was  limestone  in 
abundance  everywhere,  so  that  the  chief 
cost  of  the  house  was  the  labor.  The 
wages  of  a  mechanic  are  two  lire  a  day, 
forty  cents  in  American  money,  while  the 
son  received  sixty  centissime  or  twelve 
cents  in  our  money.  The  only  other 
labor  employed  was  the  decorator  who 
trailed  flowers  above  us  in  the  dining 
salon,  and  painted  a  sea  view  in  the 
center  of  the  salotto  ceiling.  He  painted 
in  "the  free  manner"  Crescenzo  explain- 
ed, wth  hand  and  mind  untrammeled  by 
a  set  copy,  free  to  follow  leaping  inven- 
tion. This  is  the  more  expensive  man- 
ner, and  for  his  work  and  skill  the  artist 
received  two  lire  a  day. 

These  wages  are  the  highest  paid  in 
Amalfi.  Signor  Gamberdella  himself  re- 
marked that  he  was  content  with  one  lire 
a  day  profit  for  the  work  of  his  whole 
family,  himself,  his  son,  his  wife  and  his 
daughter. 

The  house  is  managed  with  perfect 
economy  which  proves  itself  not  incom- 
patible   with    perfect    generosity.      The 
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signora  and  her  daughter,  Carmela,  cook, 
and  Crescenzo  serves  the  attractive  and 
appetizing  table.  The  oil  and  vinegar 
are  from  their  own  olives  and  grapes, 
the  salad  and  lemons  from  their  terraced 
garden,  the  fish  were  bought  from 
Amain  fisherman  in  the  early  morning 
as  they  came  in  with  the  night's  catch; 
the  oranges  came  from  Atrani  on  the 
heights  above ;  the  figs  and  the  walnuts 
were  grown  in  the  neighboring  province 
of  Calabria  whose  snow-capped  moun- 
tains we  see  across  the  wide  gulf  beyond 
the  broad  lowlands  where  lies  Paestum. 
Our  small  hotel  has  but  two  paid  serv- 
ants whose  living  is  their  wage;  "the 
boy,"  a  man  who  brings  fresh  salads  for 
the  table  and  picks  the  lemons  from  the 
steep  little  grove  on  the  other  side  of  the 
strada ;  and  the  maid  who  with  stumbling 
willingness  cares  for  our  rooms. 

She  is  a  country  cousin  from  Atrani, 
the  tiny  town  where  such  sweet  oranges 
grow  and  where  they  speak  a  dialect 
which  cannot  be  understood  by  the  Amal- 
fitani. 
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Each  one  of  the  picturesque  towns 
strung  along  the  great  strada  has  its 
own  lingua.  The  tongue  of  Amalfi, 
though  less  corrupt,  is  quite  different 
from  the  dialect  of  Naples  which  itself 
is  impure  and  not  at  all  the  language  cf 
the  books  and  of  the  cultivated  class. 
Signor  Gambardella  of  course  spoke  ex- 
cellent Italian  and  so  did  Crescenzo,  but 
the  mother  and  Carmela  were  able  to 
speak  only  the  Amalfi  dialect.  Carmela's 
experience  of  life  was  as  little  as  her 
learning.  In  her  eighteen  years  she  had 
never  been  out  of  the  house  on  to  the 
strada  alone,  and  this  is  true  of  all  care- 
fully trained  girls  in  Amalfi.  Signor 
Gambardella  regretted  bitterly  that  his 
wife  and  daugher  must  work  hard  for 
the  forestieri,  the  strangers;  but  his 
neighbors'  three  daughters,  young  wo- 
men not  under  the  same  necessity,  sit  in 
their  windows  the  whole  day  through 
gazing  down  to  see  the  carriages  pass. 
It  is  a  life  of  the  purest  and  most  empty 
idleness  changed  only  on  Sundays  when 
with  their  mother  they  walk  to  the  ca- 
thedral. 

The  plaza  of  the  town  where 
stands  the  ancient  and  beautiful 
cathedral  is  crowded  on  Sunday 
mornings  with  the  fisherfolk  with 
their  strong,  browned  faces.  In 
the  center,  around  the  fountain 
of  Saint  Andrew  with  his  fishes 
and  his  cross  is  a  green  vegetable 
market  with  heaps  of  big  bronze 
onions  and  a  pile  of  shining  tin 
ware.  The  children  run  up  and 
down  the  high  steps  of  the  splen- 
did church  which  .  glows  in  the 
morning  sunlight  with  white  and 
green.  The  old  sacristan  climbs 
the  steps  carrying  a  battered  cof- 
fee-pot in  each  hand.  He  ex- 
plains that  one  is  for  the  priest 
and  one  for  the  preacher.  "He 
also  is  thirsty.  Would  I  not  give 
one  soldo?" 

By  the  afternoon  the  square  is 
less  thronged,  bearing  more  near- 
ly its  usual  week-day  aspect  with 
a  few  seated  groups  in  front  of 
the  tiny  unlighted  shops.  The 
crowds  are  on  the  strada,  which, 
on  this  day  only,  seems  to  be- 
long to  the  people  of  the  land ; 
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not  to  be  merely  the  highway  for 
"  the  strangers,"  those  who  glance 
curiously  and  fling  soldi. 

Most  of  the  women  work  hard  in  the 
fields  or  at  unskilled  labor  such  as  carry- 
ing burdens  of  stone  on  their  heads.  The 
building  of  the  new  mole  in  place  of  the 
lost  promentory  requires  much  of  this 
heavy  work.  For  this,  fifty  centissime 
a  day  is  paid,  ten  of  our  cents.  The  same 
wage  is  paid  the  fishermen. 

At  night  their  voices  float  up  to  us, 
and  in  the  early  morning  their  red  and 
blue  boats  lie  off  the  rocks  a  hundred 
feet  below  us ;  or  they  come  swiftly  row- 
ing in  calling  to  one  another.  They  push 
off  from  the  beach  at  dusk,  one  of  the 
men  with  a  couple  of  big  loaves  under  his 
arm  for  the  night's  feeding.  Their  staple 
food  is  bread  with  a  little  wine.  Maca- 
roni, cheap  as  it  is,  is  eaten  only  on 
Sundays  and  other  festas,  while  meat  is 
rarely  or  never  tasted.  Signor  Gam- 
berdella  says  that  when  his  family  is  alone 
they  also  eat  only  bread  and  wine,  and 
that  no  one  in  Amalfi  is  rich  enough  to 
do  otherwise  except  in  "the  time  of  the 
foreigner,"  the  Amalfi  season  of  abund- 
ance.      It     is     a     short     season,     from 


about  the  middle  of  February  until 
about  Easter.  April  is  warm,  May 
very  hot,  and  the  heat  lasts  until 
the  early  months  of  winter,  as  the 
coast  off  the  south  side  of  the  Sorrento 
promentory  is  sheltered  and  rarely  gets 
the  effect  of  the  tramontana,  the  refresh- 
ing north  wind  of  Italy. 

All  up  and  down  the  steep  cliffs  lie 
the  terraced  gardens  where  grow  big 
yellow  lemons  under  leaf-covered  trel- 
lises which  shelter  them  from  too  fervid 
a  midday  sun.  Long,  steep  scala,  stairs, 
lead  up  to  the  scattered  houses.  The  old 
people  climb  these  steps  toilsomely  "too 
many  steps,  troppo  difficile,  too  hard," 
but  the  children  run  down  lightly  with 
flowers  for  the  passing  carriages.  High 
on  the  sunny  mountain-side  a  child  climb- 
ing up  held  out  a  bunch  of  earliest  prim- 
roses. "I  have  nothing,"  I  said,  "niente." 
"Per  niente,"  she  said,  giving  the  flowers 
with  a  sweet  air  of  friendliness  and  as 
far  as  I  could  see  her  she  waved  her 
hand  with  the  charming  Italian  gesture 
of  salutation.  The  little  town  itself  lies 
on  a  crescent  of  shining  brown  beach. 
The  crowding  plaster  houses  push  up 
into  the  valley  of  the  Molino,  named  for 
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the  many  factories  which  in  more  pros- 
perous times  gave  work  to  the  Amalfitani. 
Now,  one-half  of  Amalfi,  Signor  Gam- 
berdella  says,  is  in  America. 

In  New  York  the  large  colony  keep 
the  Festa  of  San  Andrea  each  year  on 
the  thirtieth  of  August  with  a  brilliant 
out-door  procession  not  unlike  the  one 
which  descends  the  high  steps  of  the 
cathedral  and  winds  through  the  narrow 
streets  to  the  sea  in  honor  of  the  apostle 
saint.  A  former  servant  of  the  Santa 
Caterina  writing  back  to  her  master  from 
New  Haven  where  she  had  settled  on  her 
arrival  four  months  before,  said  that  her 
husband  had  found  steady  work  at  a  dol- 
lar and  a  half  a  day  and  that  they  would 
soon  send  for  the  four  children  who  had 
been  left  with  the  grandmother.  She 
was  sending  an  American  cloak  to  Car- 
mela. 

The  father  of  a  family  near  us  had  be- 
come suddenly  deranged,  and  the  family 
would  have  been  destitute  except  that  one 
son  in  America,  earning  ten  dollars  a 
week,  regularly  sent  home  a  small  sum. 

Andrea,  our  driver,  who  sang  Santa 
Lucia  as  his  wiry  little  horse  raced  along, 
and  would  spring  out  to  pick  for  us  the 


sweet  smelling  roses  of  Santa  Maria, 
said  that  he  too  would  go  to  America  as 
soon  as  this  season  of  the  forestieri  was 
over.  But  we  said,  "You  have  work  every 
day;  you  drive  to  Vietri  or  to  Sorrento 
and  yesterday  when  we  wished  to  drive 
to  Maiori  you  could  not  come."  Andrea, 
with  his  brother,  controls  five  carriages, 
three  of  them  for  two  horses,  "But  af- 
ter Easter,"  he  said,  "there  would  be  few 
travellers,  little  work  and  nothing  but 
bread  to  eat.  Already  one  brother  is  in 
New  York.  He  makes  much,  eats  meat 
and  has  plenty  of  wine."  In  Andrea's 
dingy  note  book,  I  wrote  my  name,  then 
he  carefully  wrote  for  me  "Andrea  Mos- 
tacchiuolo,  Cocchiere  Numero  4,  Amalfi." 

When  he  comes  to  the  land  of  the  rich 
strangers,  Andrea  will  bring  gifts  beyond 
price,  memories  of  beauty,  of  gray  cliffs 
above  a  purple,  ever-changing  sea,  of  a 
coast  the  loveliest  in  the  world ;  and  more 
precious  than  memories,  he  brings  a 
beauty-loving  nature  and  a  joyous  spirit. 

He  does  not  know  as  he  comes  wkh 
eager  looks  toward  his  land  of  desire 
that  more  than  he  needs  our  freedom  lo 
work,  do  we  need  these  gifts  he  brings. 
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In  the  probation  officers'  section  meet- 
ing at  the  last  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Corrections,  a  member  sug- 
gested the  need  for  concrete  description 
of  actual  probation,  that  is  the  relations 
maintained  between  the  probation  officer 
and  his  charge  after  the  release  of  the 
latter  from  court,  and  the  motives,  means, 
and  tools  used  in  this  period.  The  aim 
of  this  paper  is  to  describe  the  methods 
employed  by  a  probation  officer  in  Phila- 
delphia dealing  with  charges  from  the 
juvenile  court. 

This  probation  officer  was  given  a  defi- 
nite area  of  the  city  as  her  field  of  work ; 
she  made  her  home  near  its  center  in  the 
Philadelphia  College  Settlement.  The 
resources  of  the  district,  public  and 
parochial  schools,  kindergarten, 
church,  public  bath,  play  ground, 
school  garden,  gymnasium,  li- 
brary, and  boys  club,  were  her 
tools.  Those  committed  to  her 
care  were  usually  boys  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  of  Italian, 
Irish  or  Polish  parentage. 

Normally  boys  of  this  age 
ought  to  be  either  at  school  or 
at  work.  Hence  the  first  con- 
dition of  probation  was  that  the 
school-boy  attend  school  regu- 
larly, and  the  working  boy  work 
steadily.  The  first  step  in  in- 
suring this  for  the  boy  of  school 
age.  was  a  report  to  the  Bureau 
of  Compulsory  Education.  The 
bureau,  through  an  attendance 
officer,  returned  the  boy  to  the 
school  he  had  once  attended  or 
placed  him  in  another. 

The  probation  officer  fre- 
quently visited  the  school,  and 
talked  with  the  boy's  teacher 
and  principal.  The  attendance 
officer  sometimes  joned  in  the 
conference,  and  valuable  infor- 
mation was  given  and  received. 
Since  the  probation  officer  knew 
the  boy's  environment  and  asso- 
ciates, and  also  the  resources 
and  relative  advantages  of  the  Front  str 
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various  schools  of  the  district,  she 
could  suggest  occasional  wise  trans- 
fers, sometimes  to  break  up  the  as- 
sociation of  a  certain  group  of  boys, 
sometimes  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
manual  training  not  already  offered.  The 
spirit  of  co-operation  was  excellent.  In- 
terested teachers  kept  watchful  eyes  up- 
on a  boy  known  to  be  on  probation.  If 
he  were  unaccountably  absent  or  if  any- 
thing occurred  affecting  his  welfare  a 
quick  message  frequently  went  to  his 
probation  officer.  Bits  of  his  best  work, 
a  drawing,  his  spelling  paper  when  per- 
fect, or  maybe  a  bread-board  or  a  stool, 
were  saved  for  her  to  see  at  the  next  visit, 
or  else  he  was  encouraged  to  take  them 
himself  to  show  her.     The  probation  of- 
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ficer  in  turn  told  the  parents  of  his  school 
work,  the  things  in  which  he  excelled, 
the  pains  his  teacher  took  with  him,  and 
her  words  of  praise,  stirring  occasionally 
a  slumbering  spark  of  interest  and  pride 
in  the  child's  achievement.  The  com- 
bined interest  was  a  stimulus  to  the  boy 
and  gave  teacher,  probation  officer,  and 
parent  increased  knowledge  of  him. 

The  problem  of  the  probation  boy  at 
work  is  far  more  difficult.  Many  are 
found  illegally  employed.  Sometimes 
they  are  working  without  the  required 
certificate  which  they  are  not  qualified 
by  age  or  schooling  to  obtain ;  sometimes 
they  have  certificates  issued  through  their 
parents  swearing  falsely  as  to  their  age. 
Indeed,  among  Italian  and  Polish  delin- 
quent boys  it  is  the  rule  to  find  they  have 
attended  school  with  more  or  less  irregu- 
larity up  to  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve,  and 
have  been  working  irregularly  ever  since. 
Ignorance  and  greed  of  parents,  un- 
attractive or  unsuitable  schools,  a  lax 
enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education 
law,  abundant  opportunities  in  industry 
for  using  such  material,  are  causes  work- 
ing to  produce  this  situation.  Such 
children,  whenever  the  law  can  reach 
them,  are  returned  to  school,  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  factory  inspector,  school 
attendance  and  probation  officers  some- 
times being  required  to  effect  this.  De- 
linquent boys  furnish  so  many  instances 
of  illegal  employment  in  especially  bad 
physical  and  moral  conditions,  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Child  Labor  Committee 
made  effective  use  of  this  material  in  a 
campaign  for  a  better  law. 

When  boys  are  legally  entitled  to  work 
difficulties  do  not  lessen.  The  law  per- 
mits and  the  home  demands  the  earning 
of  wages  ;  the  work  open  to  boys  of  their 
physical  and  mental  equipment  was  op- 
posed to  healthful  development.  For 
example,  Polish  boys  found  their  oppor- 
tunities for  work  almost  exclusively  in 
morocco  factories  and  iron  works  where 
the  labor  is  hard  and  heavy.  In  the  mo- 
rocco factories  the  skins  are  heavy,  the 
odors  most  disagreeable,  and  in  one  part 
of  the  process  the  boys  are  obliged  to 
work  in  wet  garments.  In  the  iron 
foundries  the  boys  are  constantly  exposed 
to  extremes  of  temperature.     In  the  mak- 


ing of  files,  the  dust  arising  is  painful 
and  dangerous.  Boys  in  these  employ- 
ments worked  very  faithfully  for  six 
months  or  more,  then  they  " jacked  up,*' 
and  idled  for  weeks  or  months.  The 
reaction  was  natural  and  mere  preach- 
ing could  not  correct  it.  The  boy's  fam- 
ily could  not  comprehend  the  situation. 
When  Joe  gave  up  a  "good"  job  bring- 
ing in  six  or  seven  dollars  a  week  they 
were  naturally  irritated.  As  the  days  of 
his  idleness  increased  the  irritation  grew. 
He  was  berated  morning  and  night, 
finally  told  perhaps  that  if  he  will  not 
work  he  cannot  eat  at  home.  If  he  was 
a  quick-tempered,  sensitive  boy,  he  "went 
out  of  the  house,"  that  is  he  ate  and 
slept  where  he  could. 

One  evening  three  new  boys  presented 
themselves  at  the  home  of  the  probation 
officer.  They  explained  that  they  had 
been  arrested  and  brought  before  a  local 
magistrate  that  day  for  stealing  a  barrel 
and  had  been  discharged  with  the  advice 
to  go  and  call  upon  the  probation  officer 
of  their  district.  No  formal  probation 
was  involved,  the  magistrate  was  co- 
operating in  preventive  work.  Some  talk 
brought  out  the  facts  that  they  were 
friends  and  neighbors,  of  Irish,  Polish 
and  English  parentage  respectively,  they 
were  all  out  of  a  job  for  varying  reasons ; 
the  Irish  boy  had  begun  to  work  at  the 
age  of  twelve;  Gus,  the  Polish  boy,  at 
the  age  of  eleven.  They  were  all  past 
fourteen  and  not  one  could  read  a  simple 
paragraph  in  a  newspaper  intelligibly. 
Gus  was  the  more  reserved ;  his  face  was 
thin,  sensitive  and  quite  colorless.  They 
spent  the  evening,  said  good  night  and 
went  out  the  door.  A  few  minutes  later 
they  were  back,  Gus  in  the  rear  with 
downcast  eyes.  His  friends  began  to 
speak  at  first  hesitatingly  and  then  with 
increasing  warmth.  Would  the  proba- 
tion officer  please  make  Gus  promise  to 
go  home.  They  couldn't  do  anything 
with  him.  He  had  been  sleeping  out 
for  three  nights ;  he  had  been  ashamed 
to  tell  the  probation  officer.  It  was  not 
his  fault.  Everybody  that  lived  in  his 
street  knew  that  it  wasn't  his  fault.  He 
had  worked  steadily  for  almost  two  years 
in  a  morocco  factory  until  two  weeks 
ago.     He  gave  it  up  because  it  made  him 
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sick.  Couldn't  anybody  tell  by  his  color 
it  wasn't  good  for  him  ?  His  father  had 
always  worked  in  the  morocco,  and  he 
had  been  too  sick  to  work  for  a  whole 
year.  Just  stayed  home  and  coughed. 
But  Gus's  mother  said  he  must  go  back 
and  he  wouldn't.  He  looked  for  another 
job  but  he  couldn't  find  it.  They  kept 
hollering  so  much  at  home  that  he  went 
out  of  the  house.  Now  if  he  kept  on 
sleeping  out  he  would  be  locked  up  again. 
Gus  acknowledged  huskily  that  it  was 
all  true.  At  last  he  gave  in.  He  would 
go  home,  the  fellows  could  go  along  and 
see  that  he  did.  The  next  morning  the 
probation  officer  called  on  his  family; 
the  story  was  true. 

The  Boy,         ^he  b°y>  "0ut  °^  ^S  h()use" 

the  Home,  the  can  keep  going  for  a  time 
mp  oyer.  through  odd  jobs  and  the 
kindness  of  friends  who  bring  him  food 
purloined  from  their  own  homes  or  who 
together  scrape  up  a  dime  for  his  night's 
lodging.  But  his  clothing  and  person 
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get  dirty  and  unsightly ;  he  is  in  no  shape 
to  get  a  job  even  if  he  hunts  for  it.  Some 
night  the  policeman  on  the  beat  finds  him 
sleeping  under  a  stand  or  discovers  him 
in  a  petty  theft  and  takes  him  to  the  sta- 
tionhouse.  To  prevent  this  open  break 
with  the  home  was  the  aim  of  the  pro- 
bation officer.  Patient  reasoning  with 
parents — the  mother  felt  the  loss  of  in- 
come most  and  was  hardest  to  influence — 
often  induced  them  to  repress  threats  and 
wait  a  little.  To  cover  up  as  far  as 
possible  the  boy's  idle  time  with  light 
occupation  was  another  necessity.  The 
settlement  often  remembered  a  small  job 
of  carpentering  or  painting  needing  to 
be  done,  and  the  boy  gladly  undertook 
it,  not  for  pay,  but  as  a  friendly  help.  If 
it  were  spring  or  summer  the  settlement 
country  club  could  draw  him  thither  for 
some  gardening  with  plenty  of  ''playing 
around."  If  regular  public  schools  could 
only  have  offered  some  attractive,  flex- 
ible and  useful  training  for  such  periods 
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of  idleness  what  a  boon  it  would  have 
been.  If  love  and  patience  stretched  far 
enough  the  boy  would  recover  himself, 
and  some  evening  with  a  terrific  peal  of 
the  door  bell  present  himself  to  announce 
that  he  had  a  job.  It  might  be  better  or 
worse  work  than  before,  but  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  shake  hands  and  rejoice 
with  him.  Such  conditions  of  work 
were  not  without  exception  or  ameliorat- 
ing circumstances.  Employers,  after 
learning  the  facts  about  probation  boys 
in  their  employ,  often  showed  keen  inter- 
est in  them.  A  firm  received  again  into 
their  employ  a  boy  who  had  stolen  a  large 
sum  of  money  from  them,  allowing  him 
to  repay  it  in  small  weekly  sums.  In 
another  large  factory,  employing  much 
low-grade  labor,  a  certain  foreman  was 
a  strong  ally  in  caring  for  probation 
boys.  If  a  boy  could  not  get  along  with 
his  associates  in  the  line  of  work  he  was 
in  or  could  not  do  the  work  well,  "Joe,'*' 
as  he  was  always  called,  found  a  way  to 
transfer  him  to  another  table  or  floor. 
Even  if  compelled  to  discharge  him,  he 
never  regarded  this  action  as  final.  If 
the  boy  appeared  at  the  factory  door 
some  weeks  later,  Joe  was  very  apt  to 
take  him  on   for  another  chance. 


Home  and         AU     b°yS     Were     visited     in 

settlement  their  homes  but  never  at 
co-operating.  regular  intervals.  The  fre- 
quency of  visits  depended  upon  the  boy. 
Some  were  visited  once  each  week,  others 
at  intervals  of  several  weeks,  others  at 
times  required  daily  visits. The  very  hour 
of  the  visit  was  determined  by  individual 
need.  School  children  could  be  seen  only 
at  certain  hours.  Evening  visits  were 
necessary  for  working  boys.  Fathers, 
too  could  usually  be  seen  only  at  this  time. 
The  friendly  rather  than  the  official  side 
of  this  visiting  was  emphasized,  although 
when  sterner  treatment  was  demanded, 
the  friendly  adviser  became  the  official 
representative  of  the  court  with  the  right 
to  demand  that  certain  conditions  be  ob- 
served or  that  the  probationer  be  re- 
turned to  court.  The  probation  officer 
was  generally  accepted  as  the  friend  of 
the  family.  If  she  came  at  meal  time 
she  was  a  welcome  guest,  the  plainness 
of  the  fare  embarrassing  neither  the 
family  nor  her.  The  cause  of  the  boy's 
wrong-doing  lay  too  often  in  his  farrfily, 
but  parents  usually  desire  their  children 
to  do  right,  and  on  this  foundation  the 
probation  officer  built ;  together  they 
worked  for  the  good  of  the  boy. 
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As  for  reporting  to  the  probation  offi- 
cer, some  children  were  not  asked  to  re- 
port, in  fact  would  not  have  been  allowed 
to  do  so,  others  were  required  to  report 
at  regular  intervals ;  with  a  few  the  mat- 
ter was  optional.  Those  not  allowed  to 
report  were  younger  children  under  nor- 
mal and  healthy  influence,  with  good 
home  and  neighborhood  surroundings. 
In  their  case  probably  only  childish  mis- 
chief or  an  accidental  occurrence,  with 
no  likelihood  of  repetition  had  brought 
them  before  the  court.  Over-zealous  po- 
licemen sometimes  brought  in  children 
for  playing  "pussy."  One  in  ten  offend- 
ers belonged  to  this  class.  The  others 
were  under  the  influence  of  bad  home  and 
neighborhood  conditions.  These  boys  as 
a  rule  reported  to  the  probation  officer  at 
the  settlement.  Believing  it  unwise  to 
mark  these  boys  as  a  class  apart,  they 
were  invited  and  encouraged  to  bring 
their  friends.  Some  of  their  friends 
were  of  better  native  calibre  than  them- 
selves ;  others  were  everr  of  a  lower 
grade,  evidently  probation  material  for 
the  future,  unless  effective  influence  could 
be  brought  to  bear  at  once.  At  first  they 
seemed  below  the  level  of  organization, 
but  gradually,  stimulated  by  the  sight  of 
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organization  around  them  with  its  attend- 
ant privileges  and  duties,  they  evolved  a 
few  small  group  clubs  after  the  settle- 
ment plan.  Before  they  had  been  only 
guests  of  the  house;  now  they  had  spe- 
cific duties,  the  maintenance  of  a  certain 
standard  of  order,  the  payment  of  a  stat- 
ed amount  for  use  of  the  room,  accom- 
panied with  privileges  of  reserved  space 
and  time  for  business  and  athletic  uses. 
Progress  showed  itself.  Sometimes  a 
boy,  on  account  of  particular  skill  in 
game  or  the  conduct  of  a  business  meet- 
ing, was  asked  to  join  a  settlement  club 
of  much  better  standing.  Thus  his  asso- 
ciations were  materially  improved. 

Those  below  the  level  of  organization 
were  cared  for  under  a  flexible  program, 
combining  indoor  and  outdoor  games, 
music,  stereopticon  slides,  excursions, 
etc.  It  must  be  remembered  that  all 
these  activities  of  which  the  settlement 
formed  the  center,  aside  from  formal  re- 
porting to  the  probation-  officer,  were 
purely  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
bationer. Fathers,  mothers,  older  broth- 
ers and  sisters  sometimes  accompanied 
the  boys,  either  to  consult  the  probation 
officer,  or  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  com- 
ing.      The  possibility  of  the  boys  mak- 
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ing  use  of  such  gatherings  to  compare 
notes  of  their  previous  misdoings,  was 
freely  acknowledged.  But  in  fact  this 
did  not  occur,  due  probably  to  the  inter- 
mingling of  other  boys  without  court  rec- 
ords, and  the  active  interests  kept  before 
them. 

The  mingling  of  nationalities  and  small 
gangs  from  different  streets  had  its  diffi- 
culties. A  group  of  heavy  young  Italians, 
ragmen  mostly  (they  all  came  because  a 
fifteen-year-old  friend  had  been  placed  on 
probation),  organized  one  night  with 
great  enthusiasm  as  the  Humbert  Club. 
They  were  never  seen  again  as  a  club ;  a 
few  bricks  aimed  by  an  Irish  gang  as 
they  went  home  dissolved  the  club.      But 


baths,  arranged  chairs  for  entertain- 
ments, refereed  basket  ball  and  base  ball, 
— in  short  joined  with  the  probation  offi- 
cer in  sharing  the  responsibility  for  the 
younger  ones. 


Definite     advantages    were 
gained  by  the  probation  of- 


Advantage 

of  Residence 

in   Proba= 

District.  ficer  residing  in  the  center 
of  the  district  furnishing  the  probation- 
ers. It  was  possible  to  become  intimately 
acquainted  with  social  and  neighborhood 
influences  contributing  to  delinquency, 
and  to  co-operate  with  existing  agencies 
aiming  to  modify  or  supplant  such  influ- 
ences. Arrests  for  ball  playing  on  the 
street     and    swimming    along    the    piers 
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Leaders   of  the 

individually  they  had  a  way  of  appearing 
in  the  role  of  interpreter  or  guide  when 
the  probation  officer  found  herself  in  a 
blind  alley  of  ragpickers  unable  to  find 
the  family  sought.  Occasionally,  too, 
they  would  make  a  call,  once  coming  in 
full  number  to  explain  how  and  why  one 
of  their  group  had  been  sent  to  prison 
for  ten  years.  In  time,  however,  friction 
ceased.  A  better  understanding  pre- 
vailed as  the  social  area  of  the  different 
groups  enlarged.  The  older  boys  learned 
to  do  things  for  the  younger  ones,  no 
matter  whether  they  were  "dagoes"  or 
"polacks."     They   superintended    shower 


Marriott  Street    Gang 

made  it  necessary  to  represent  the  crying 
need  for  legitimate  recreation  ground.  A 
useless  ugly  public  square  was  turned 
into  a  combined  playground  and  school 
farm  garden.  The  gardeners  gardened 
and  the  players  played  with  never  an  out- 
post stationed  to  cry  "cheese  it"  at  the 
sight  of  a  "cop" — and  neighbors  and  po- 
licemen joined  in  declaring  that  the  most 
oeaceful  summer  the  neighborhood  had 
known  for  many  years.  The  probation 
officer's  knowledge  of  neighborhood 
needs  influenced  the  Board  of  Education 
in  establishing  a  special  school  for  truant, 
backward,  and    troublesome    children    in 
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this  immediate  locality  where  the  average 
boy,  whether  a  probationer  or  not,  was 
better  fitted  for  such  a  school  than  any 
other.  This  school,  equipped  with  good 
teachers  and  small  classes,  was  phenom- 
enally successful,  maintaining  a  better 
average  of  attendance  than  any  school  in 
the  city,  regular  or  special.  Children 
transferred  here  from  other  schools  were 
unwilling  to  be  returned  when  their  faults 
seemed  straightened  out.  One  small  boy 
was  found  carefully  destroying  his  good 
record  cards — a  sufficient  number  of 
which  entitled  him  to  return  to  a  regular 
school — because,  said  he,  "I've  been  put 
out  of  enough  schools." 

Keepers  of  small  candy  stores  were 
accustomed  to  sell  cigarettes  to  any  child 
old  enough  to  ask  for  them.  Several 
warnings,  combined  with  an  active  prose- 
cution in  a  very  flagrant  case,  helped  to 
check  this.  Saloonkeepers  who  violated 
the  law  by  selling  to  minors  were  re- 
ported, in  some  instances  were  testified 
against  at  the  sitting  of  the  license  court. 
A  saloonkeeper  nearby  who  kept  a  very 
decent  place,  called  and  offered  to  refrain 
from  selling  to  any  persons  listed  by  the 
probation  officer. 

This  central  location  also  made  the 
probation  officer  accessible  to  parents, 
teachers  and  friends  who  wanted  to  con- 
sult about  the  welfare  of  children  on  pro- 
bation. 

Getting        Another  advantage  attained 

Acquainted  ,<  . 

with  the  was  the  extensive  acquain- 
Neighborhood.  tance,  easily,  almost  neces- 
sarily, formed  with  children  tending  to- 
wards delinquency,  and  the  consequent 
opportunities  for  preventive  measures. 
Across  the  street,  down  the  street,  around 
the  corner,  were  groups  of  boys  shooting 
craps,  snatching  fruit  from  stands,  play- 
ing truant,  dirty,  neglected,  sometimes 
homeless.  They  had  not  yet  been  in 
court,  perhaps,  but  they  were  far  on  the 
way.  It  was  easy  to  get  to  know  them. 
Often  the  probation  officer  had  a  friend 
in  common  with  them,  a  boy,  who  would 
say,  "Oh,  yes,  I  know  those  fellows.  I'll 
bring  'em  round  to  see  you."  Then  he 
added  some  details  as  to  how  long  they 
had  been  "bagging"  school  or  how  long 
they  had  been  staying  out  nights,  and  the 
reason  for  it.      There  is  nothing  fairer 


than  a  boy's  estimate  of  another  boy's 
wrongdoing,  and  the  cause  back  of  it, 
by  the  way.  Then  he  brought  the  boys 
mentioned.  With  knowledge  gained, 
something  could  be  done;  parents  were 
reasoned  with,  the  Board  of  Education, 
or  occasionally  the  society  for  protecting 
children  from  cruelty  was  notified. 

Again  the  acquaintance  was  made 
through  the  visits  of  parents  honestly 
wanting  to  know  how  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  a  child's  misconduct.  Others 
came  desiring  to  get  rid  of  the  support 
of  their  children  through  commitment  to 
"some  college  or  house  of  refuge." 

Of  the  latter  kind  was  Kruskopsky,  a 
Pole,  an  ironworker  by  trade.  He  came 
one  evening  leading  a  diminutive  brother- 
in-law  by  the  hand.  Had  he  not  paid 
the  small  one's  passage  over?  And,  now 
he  would  not  keep  a  job,  but  ran  the 
streets,  committing  numerous  sins.  Yes, 
he  had  been  sent  to  school,  but  he  would 
not  go.  Paper  and  pencil  were  pro- 
duced. Teofil,  the  boy,  could  write  his 
name  and  no  more.  After  many  words, 
the  brother-in-law  consented  to  return 
him  to  school,  the  special  school  being 
designated  as  a  place  where  he  might 
learn  faster,  and  moreover  have  instruc- 
tion in  the  use  of  tools.  As  proof  of 
good  faith  the  guardian  gave  up  the  boy's 
working  certificate,  which,  by  the  way, 
had  been  obtained  by  perjury.  As  the 
two  went  out  the  door,  Teofil  shrank 
back  into  his  relative's  shadow  and  si- 
lently but  very  tightly  squeezed  the  hand 
of  the  probation  officer — whereupon  that 
lady's  burdens  became  as  nothing — biit 
this  is  a  record  of  tangible  facts.  Teofil 
went  to  school  for  many  months,  was 
good  and  bright  and  beloved,  remaining 
until  he  was  taken  away  and  told  to  find 
a  job. 

The  first  and  greatest  responsibility  of 
the  probation  officer  was  naturally  for  the 
children  placed  under  her  care  by  the 
court,  and  living  so  near  them  she  was 
able  to  keep  in  very  close  touch  with 
them.  The  boy  on  his  way  to  work  in 
the  morning  stopped  on  some  errand.  If 
out  of  work  he  might  need  to  be  accom- 
panied to  see  about  a  new  place.  Boys 
attending  the  special  school  made  brief 
morning  or  late  afternoon  calls,  in  order 
to  show  some  of  their  work  or  to  leave 
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"good"  cards  for  safe  keeping,  or  maybe 
to  tell  of  to-day's  disgrace  and  punish- 
ment, at  the  start  always  the  fault  of  an- 
other fellow.  The  noon  hour  at  the  fac- 
tories nearby,  or  the  six  o'clock  whistle 
brought  a  boy,  or  two,  with  lint-covered 
cap  and  coat  to  say,  "I've  got  a  job,"  or, 
"a  raise,"  or  "I'm  fired,"  or  "I've  jacked 
up," — which  in  polite  language  means 
resigned.  Simple  and  homely  were  the 
duties  sometimes  to  be  done,  to  get  a 
meal  for  a  sick  mother,  with  only  a  little 
boy  to  help  her,  or  to  hastily  dress  a 
child  in  order  to  get  him  to  school  in 
time. 

The  co-operation  extended  by  a  boy's 
own  friends  and  neighbors  was  no  small 
factor  in  keeping  him  well  looked  after. 
If  a  boy  who  had  stolen  had  honest 
friends  of  his  own  age,  they  would  agree 
together  to  see  that  he  went  with  them, 
and  other  dangerous  friends  were 
warned,  forcibly  if  necessary,  to  keep 
away.  A  small  group  went  with  one 
such  weak  member,  without  outside  sug- 
gestion, watched  him  carefully  for  weeks, 
found  him  work,  went  home  with  him 
at  nights,  and  finally,  when  he  stole  again, 
bitterly  blamed  themselves.  A  neighbor- 
hood combination  made  up  of  teacher  or 
employer,  policeman  on  the  beat,  proba- 
tion officer,  parents,  neighbors  and  boy 


friends,  with  the  object  of  looking  after 
a  certain  boy,  is  apt  to  do  good  work, 
and  incidentally  to  illustrate  democracy 
as  well. 

The  keynote  of  this  probation  officer's 
works  seemed  to  be  flexibility.  Informal 
probation  has  always  existed,  but  the  at- 
tempt at  organized  responsibility  for  the 
welfare  of  our  brother  is  new,  and  lines 
have  not  been  definitely  laid.  In  this 
instance  the  neighborhood  took  an  en- 
larged view  of  the  functions  of  a  proba- 
tion officer.  Any  problems  affecting 
children  were  felt  to  be  properly  referred 
to  her.  Cases  involving  dependency, 
lack  of  natural  guardianship  and  neglect 
were  frequently  submitted.  When  a  boy 
of  seventeen  of  not  particularly  good 
reputation  violently  rings  the  doorbell, 
demands  the  probation  officer,  and  stam- 
mering with  anger  points  out  a  drunken 
woman  with  two  little  children  holding 
on  to  her,  delivering  himself  of  judgment 
in  this  wise,  "That  woman  ain't  deservin' 
of  those  children" — why,  somethin'g  has 
to  be  done.  The  probation  officer  was 
compelled  to  approximate  as  nearly  as 
possible  Mr.  Pear's  idea  of  the  function 
of  a  children's  bureau,  "To  refer  to  a 
proper  source  of  aid,  or  else,  none  ex- 
isting, to  see  the  thing  through  yourself." 


Shadows 

From  The  Trained  Nurse  and  Hospital  Review 

The  solemn  shadows  fright  my  shrinking 
soul. 
Poor,  trembling  coward,  what  hast  thou 
to  fear? 
Look    up — behold    the    heart-encheering 

sun! 
Remember,  when  thy  childish  plaints  are 
done, 
Where    shadows    come,    the    light    is 
somewhere  near! 

S.  Virginia  Levis. 


Ruins    of    home    of    leading    Christian    of    Kalarash    who    helped    repel 
the   Hooligans. 


Of  550  houses  ruined  or  robbed  150  were  burned.     Some  sixty  are 
being  rebuilt  on  a   most  modest  scale 


New  houses  with  white  marble  fronts,  erected  on  the  scene  of  the  Massacre  of 

Kalarash. 


The    Story    of    HalarasK 

PHilip   Cowen 

[Mr,  Cowen,  who  is  an  Immigrant  Inspector,  stationed  at 
Ellis  Island,  Has  just  returned  from  a  four  months'  trip  to  Europe, 
nearly  Half  of  which  was  spent  in  Russia.  He  -was  in  many  of  the 
cities  that  were  the  scenes  of  pogroms  in  October  and  November, 
1905,  folio-wing  the  issuance  of  the  Czar's  manifesto.  He  also  vis- 
ited Bialystoch  and  Siedlce.  These  riots  -were  all  the  worKofthe 
BlacK  Hundred,  another  name  for  the  League  of  the  Russian  Peo- 
ple, the  leading  reactionaries  of  Russia,  -which  includes  promin- 
ent officers  of  the  government.  At  these  pogroms,  -without  excep- 
tion, the  police  and  the  military  not  only  declined  to  protect  the 
people  -who  -were  subjected  to  robbery  and  outrage,  but  protected 
the  Hooligans  -who  -were  their  tools,  and  tooK.  an  active  part  in  the 
outrages  themselves.  The  following  is  from  a  journal  of  his  travels 
that  Mr.   Co-wen  sent  home  to  his  family  in  New  Yorh.J 


I  suppose  you  never  heard  of  Kalarash. 
I  know  I  never  did  till  I  ran  over  the  list 
of  the  639  places  that  were  the  scenes  of 
the  pogroms  on  the  same  days  in  Oc- 
tober and  November,  1905.  I  could  not 
even  find  it  on  three  maps  I  had  with 
me.  Seeing  that  the  casualties  and  the 
losses  were  so  great  for  so  small  a  place, 
I  determined  to  visit  it.  I  was  told  that 
the  town  was  practically  wiped  out. 
Moreover,  it  was  Kishineff  way,  and  I 
wanted  to  see  what  kind  of  a  place  that 
was,  and  note  how  it  had  been  affected 
by  the  two  pogroms,  the  one  of  1903  and 
that  of  1905. 

I  left  Odessa  Friday  at  midnight  in  a 
first  class  train  lit  by  candles,  a  solitary 
one  for  each  compartment.  When  I 
awoke  we  were  near  Kishineff  and  I  got 
up  to  see  what  would  be  my  first  impres- 
sion of  the  place.  It  was  a  little  after 
seven  when  we  reached  the  station. 
There  were  but  few  Jews  there,  for  it 
was  Sabbath  morning.  Yet  I  found  one 
to  take  a  note  to  the  leading  Jew  of  the 
place  asking  him  to  meet  me  at  the  hotel 
when  I  reached  there  in  the  evening. 

As  the  train  left  the  depot  and  the  city 
came  into  view,  I  beheld  a  considerable 
district  covered  with  low  buildings,  the 
churches  alone  with  their  uniformly  green 
steeples,  attaining  to  any  height. 

Alongside  the  track,  were  groups  of  low 
houses  with  no  roadways,  or  none  that 
would  be  considered  such.  These  looked 
like  pigsties  or  outhouses,  but  the  large 
number  of  people  moving  about  satisfied 
me  it  was  the  poorer  section  of  the  city, 
which  proved  to  be  the  fact.  These  groups 
were    divided    by    strong,     solid    picket 
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fences  that  reminded  me  of  nothing  so 
much  as  of  the  familiar  pictures  of  mis- 
sion houses  or  military  posts  in  the  Indian 
country  built  within  stockades.  The 
houses  were  either  grass-thatched  and 
moss-grown  or  the  shingles  were  missing 
in  many  places.  If  these  were  human 
habitations,  if  these  were  the  tents  of 
Israel,  and  I  felt  instinctively  that  they 
were,  then  indeed  the  lives  of  those  who 
live  there  are  not  cast  in  pleasant  places. 

Kishineff  lost  to  sight,  the  rich  country 
round  about  attracted  my  attention. 
Water  must  indeed  be  a  precious  article 
in  that  section  and  hard  to  get  at,  for  at 
one  place  I  saw  a  man  at  a  well  drawing 
it  for  a  large  herd  of  cattle  about  him. 
I  thought  of  the  story  of  Rebecca. 

At  another  well  placed  in  the  center  of 
a  large  field,  the  well  the  meeting  point 
of  four  cross  roads,  stood  a  lamp  on  a 
pole  about  eight  feet  high  as  though  a 
guide  at  night  to  the  natives  seeking 
drink. 

At  the  stations  all  along  the  line  were 
piles  of  sacks  containing  wheat  and  corn, 
while  wagon  on  wagon  was  passing  over 
the  roads  with  large  hogsheads  contain- 
ing the  juice  of  the  grape  extracted  by  the 
growers  and  being  taken  by  them  to 
market.  This  is  a  great  grape  country. 
Plums  and  apricots  also  grow  in  abun- 
dance, and  here  and  there  were  drying 
houses. 

As  I  passed  through  it  Kalarash  re- 
called to  me  the  story  of  Evangeline. 
Like  the  village  of  Grand  Pre,  it 

"Lay   in   a   fruitful   valley.    Vast  mead- 
ows stretched  to  the  eastward. 
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West  and  south  there  were  fields  of 
flax,  and  orchards,  and  cornfields 

Spreading  afar  and  unfenced  o'er  the 
plain. 

There,  in  the  midst  of  its  farms  reposed 
the  Acadian  village." 

But  there  the  likeness  of  the  picture 
ended.  Perhaps  before  the  days  of  the 
pogroms  it  was  an  acadian  village,  for 
the  remains  of  some  of  the  houses  as  you 
see  by  the  photographs,  would  indicate 
the  presence  of  structures  that  must  have 
made  a  far  different  picture  than  greets 
the  eye  of  the  traveler  to-day. 

As  in  the  decadent  days  of  Grand  Pre, 
so  in  Kalarash  to-day  there  are  no  ma- 
trons and  maidens  with  distaffs ;  and  no 

".  . .  .noisy  shuttles  within  doors 
Mingled  their  sounds  with  the  whirr  of 
the    wheels    and    the    songs    of   the 
maidens." 

And  no  wonder.  The  manufacturer 
who  gave  employment  to  a  large  number 
of  men  and  women  and  who  lost  5,000 
roubles,  is  housed  in  a  wooden  structure 
about  seven  feet  high,  six  feet  long,  and 
five  feet  deep,  having  no  means  to  re- 
build. 

As  one  passed  through  the  unpaved 
streets  the  sight  of  remains  of  houses 
leveled  to  the  ground — one  after  the 
other  for  long  stretches,  the  cellars  alone 
remaining  in  some  places — made  the 
heart  sick. 

Here  wa.c  •.  community  of  4,560  souls 
of  which  3,  bo  were  Jews.  To-day  it 
numbers  abcut  3,800.  Five  hundred 
and  fifty  homes,  housing  2,000  per- 
sons, were  destroyed,  involving  a 
loss  of  one-million  roubles.  These  fig- 
ures represent  the  absolute  truth.  A  com- 
mittee from  the  Relief  Fund  and  of  the 
local  residents  took  an  inventory  of  every 
individual  loss.  It  took  months  to  gather, 
and  I  saw  the  records  which  were  pre- 
pared with  great  minuteness.  The  peo- 
ple who  left  went  to  arious  places,  100 
families,  representing  500  and  odd  souls, 
to  America.  Sixteen,  families,  represent- 
ing sixty  persons  r  %s/k  just  gone  to  Cana- 
da, and  fifteen  families,  representing 
fifty-three,  to  Argentine.  Given  the 
funds,  half  the  town  would  migrate,  but 


only   those   who   have   a   trade   does  the 
committee  permit  to  go  forth. 

The  Jewish  community  of  Kalarash  has 
always  had  a  large  charge  upon  its  boun- 
ty. It  has  its  poor  that  live  in  hovels  on 
the  hillside;  the  sanitary  conditions  are 
passable  simply  because  of  the  excellent 
natural  drainage  of  the  place.  It  is  true 
that  the  mechanics,  who  I  could  see  were 
exceptionally  fine  workmen,  earned  good 
wages,  carpenters  getting  as  high  as  fifty 
roubles  a  week,  but  then  they  can  nor- 
mally only  find  work  for  three  months  in 
the  year,  so  that  their  average  wage  is 
but  about  six  dollars.  The  day  laborers 
get  a  rouble  a  day,  and  the  cheapest  rent 
for  one  room  in  a  shanty  with  a  dirt 
floor  is  five  roubles  or  $2.50  a  month. 
But  they  must  have  their  tea,  and  in  one 
of  the  poorest  houses  I  saw  a  tin  kettle 
set  into  the  masonry  of  the  oven  so  that 
hot  water  for  tea  was  always  on  tap — if 
they  had  the  tea.  What  they  do  for  sugar 
I  can  only  imagine  when  the  regular  price 
is  about  ten  cents  a  pound  and  to  the 
poor  who  only  buy  in  driblets,  about 
eighteen  cents.  Sugar  in  Russia  is 
bounty  fed.  There  is  no  cheap  grade 
there ;  only  crystallized  white  sugar  is  to 
be  had,  that  being,  I  believe,  the  only 
product  from  beets. 

Five  hundred  to  six  hundred  of  the  peo- 
ple were  in  the  commission  business, 
handling  wine,  fruit,  wheat,  beans,  corn, 
etc.  Last  year  had  been  a  wonderful  one. 
This  year  the  harvest,  while  very  large, 
was  poor,  because  of  too  much  rain. 

While  agriculture  is  the  staple  employ- 
ment, the  Jews  are  not  largely  engaged 
in  it,  and  only  about  100  of  them  are 
vine  and  small  fruit  culturists,  and  make 
their  own  wine  and  dried  fruit.  There 
are  no  public  schools,  and  of  the  3,000 
children  in  the  place  less  than  300  have 
the  rudiments  of  an  education.  These 
have  private  tuition.  There  were  sixty- 
eight  synagogues  in  the  place  (of  which 
two  were  burnt  down)  and  twenty-five 
prayer  halls. 

Of  the  550  houses  ruined  or  robbed, 
150  were  burnt,  all  the  best  among  them. 
Only  sixty  are  being  rebuilt  and  these  on 
a  most  modest  scale.  They  are,  however, 
neat  specimens  of  architecture,  with  their 
fronts  of  white  marble ;  the  workmanship 
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is  first  class,  reflecting  credit  on  the  local 
mechanics. 

Among  the  sufferers  was  a  single  non- 
Jew.  He  was  a  German  who  came  to  the 
defence  of  the  Jews  and  shot  at  the 
Hooligans.  He  was  repaid  by  fire  being 
set  to  his  house,  whiqh  was  a  large 
structure  worth  10,000  roubles.  To 
judge  from  the  substantial  brick  founda- 
tion left,  it  must  have  been  a  remarkably 
fine  building.  The  Jewish  committee 
helped  him  with  800  roubles,  but  the  man 
is  ruined  and  cannot  rebuild. 

In  all  forty-two  persons  were  killed 
outright,  and  fifty-three  wounded,  of 
whom  some  died  subsequently,  while 
others  were  so  severely  wounded  as  to  be 
incapable  of  further  self-support.  Twen- 
ty-three were  widowed  and  sixty-eight 
orphaned. 

It  was  alongside  the  office  of  the 
Itspravnik  (police  chief)  Vostroschin, 
about  200  feet  away,  that  the  plundering 
started  and  it  continued  down  that  side. 
When  sated  with  plunder  and  destruction 
the  pogromchiks  went  across  the  road  and 
then  the  red  cock  crowed  till  not  a  build- 
ing was  left  there. 

Into  the  cellars  the  people  crept  and 
there  they  stayed  during  the  burning  and 
looting,  some  for  two  days  or  more.  I 
cannot  tell  you  the  tales  of  their  suffer- 
ing. The  water  of  the  city  is  to 
be  had  only  at  public  pumps.  Did 
they  dare  venture  forth?  I  can- 
not tell  you  what  I  was  told 
mothers  gave  their  babes  in  the 
pangs  of  thirst  while  they  lay 
there  in  the  dark,  noisome  cellars. 
I  went  into  several  of  these  holes 
in  the  ground.  They  are  used  to 
store  casks  of  wine,  lumber,  etc. 
By  measurement  they  were  quite 
uniformly  eight  by  nine  feet,  and 
about  five  feet  high,  moist  and 
dark.  There  was  nothing  but 
the  damp,  dirty  floor  to  lie  on. 
From  this  alone  many  are  to-day 
crippled  for  life. 

As  you  pass  along  the  roads 
the  ruins  look  as  though  a  cyclone 
had  passed  over  one  side  thereof 
and  merely  damaged  the  other. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Hooligans 
plundered    the    best    stores   that 


were  on  one  side  of  the  street,  and  then 
set  fire  to  the  buildings  ;  on  the  other,  the 
poorer  side,  they  contented  themselves 
with  plundering.  What  they  could  not  car- 
ry away  they  destroyed.  Even  a  hardware 
store  worth  50,000  roubles  was  so  treat- 
ed, and  an  iron  dealer's  stock  was  ma- 
liciously broken  into  junk.  The  largest 
dealer  in  the  place  lost  100,000  roubles 
and  was  only  enabled  to  resume  business 
by  a  renewal  of  credit  from  dealers  in 
Moscow  and  elsewhere  from  whom  he 
had  purchased  for  many  years.  His  was 
the  greatest  individual  loss.  The  Tal- 
mud Torah  School,1  which  was  also  the 
Bethhamedrash,2  was  the  oldest  build- 
ing in  the  government  and  had  been 
erected  over  a  hundred  years  ago.  It 
was  valued,  with  its  belongings  at  10,000 
roubles,  not  reckoning  the  antique  worth 
of  the  contents  and  hangings  for  the 
holy  ark.  The  building  was  about  150 
feet  deep  and  eighty  feet  wide ;  The 
photograph  shows  its  substantial  con- 
struction and  all  that  is  left  of  it. 

Some  idea  of  the  disaster  may'  be 
gleaned  from  the  fact  that  Dr.  Chassileff, 
who  is  the  Pooh  Bah  of  the  community, 
and  was  the  only  available  physician,  for 
trains  were  not  allowed  to  run,  nor  were 
even  doctors  allowed  to  enter  the  city, 
labored      almost      unintermittently      for 


Two  synagogues   and  a   Talmi  d  Torah  building   were 
destroy e 

For    religious    instruction    of   the   young. 

"House    of    Research, "     wherein    the     Sacred    Law 


and    its    commentaries    are   studied. 


WHAT    IS    LEFT   OF    FIVE    HOMES. 


seventy-two  hours,  a  iie  tales  he  teiis  are 
fearful.  Old  men  brutally  handled, 
young  women  dishonored  under  the  most 
horrible     conditions,     children     mangled. 

The  picture  showing  all  there  is  left  of 
five  substantial  houses,  tells  where  seven- 
teen persons  were  burned  to  death. 
Some  had  escaped  to  the  well-built  cel- 
lars, where  they  were  found  dead  after 
several  days. 

Who  was  it  did  the  deed?  Surely  in 
a  community  so  exclusively  Jewish  the 
few  neighbors  were  not  at  bottom  of 
these  terrible  doings !  And  remember 
that  this  was  only  one  of  the  639  pogroms 
that  were  raging  on  the  same  days 
throughout  Russia. 

The  leaders  were  twenty  Hooligans 
from    Kishincff;    the    willing    tools-    uliu 


Present  business   hc^e  of  manufacturer 
who    lost    5000    roubles. 


saw  the  chance  to  get  all  they  wanted  for 
nothing,  for  they  have  no  money  to  pay 
for  anything;  there  were  100  of  the  Mol- 
davian workers  on  the  farms  further  up 
the  road,  who  came  with  wagons  and 
tools,  all  prepared  for  the  work  of  de- 
struction and  to  carry  off  the  plunder, 
for  they  seemed  to  know  well  just  what 
part  they  were  to  play. 

As  I  saw  some  of  these  Moldavians 
driving  up  the  road  with  barrels  of  wine 
or  loads  of  produce,  and  noted  the  looks 
of  hate  that  they  cast  at  every  Jew  that 
crossed  their  path,  they  seemed  to  me  well 
calculated  for  the  work  set  to  their  hands. 

But  what  of  the  authorities  ?  Did  they 
not  intervene?  As  I  passed  along  look- 
ing: for  Dr.  Chassilleff,  whom  we  ex- 
pected to  find  at  the  Jewish  hospital,  we 
heard  an  argument  in  the  town  hall  across 
the  road,  and  my  informant  went  to  see 
what  was  the  trouble.  They  were  simply 
talking  over  with  the  police  chief,  ls- 
pravnik  Vostrostchin,  the  one  subject  that 
is  still  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  pogrom  of  a  year  ago.  Talk  of 
what  you  will,  and  the  answer  will  in 
some  way  or  other  be  hinged  on  the  pog- 
rom. Everything  dates  from  the  pog- 
rom. This  officer  is  still  at  his  post  as 
he  was  at  that  time,  and  he  still  main- 
tains that  he  but  did  his  duty  as  he  was 
directed  to.  He  had  and  has  no  ill  will 
personally  against  the  Jews.  When  the 
committee  came  to  him  and  implored  him 
to   stop  the  mob  with   soldiery,  he   said 
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he  could  not,  for  the  czar  had  commanded 
to  despoil  the  Jews  and  he  had  no  power 
to  interfere !  And  he  looked  the  type  of 
a  man  to  really  believe  such  a  story.  No 
one  suspects  for  a  moment  that  he  per- 
sonally profited  by  the  incident. 

Who  told  this  man — as  other  officers 
similarly  situated  in  the  vastly  scattered 
territory  covered  by  these  639  pogroms 
said  they  were  told, — that  the  Jews  might 
be  despoiled  and  murdered;  that  such 
were  the  orders  of  the  czar?  No  greater 
indictment  against  Russia  can  be  brought 
than  the  undeniable  fact  that  on  the 
same  days,  in  639  places  widely  dispersed, 


while  the  people  everywhere  heard  that 
the  czar  had  issued  a  decree,  its  meaning 
and  purpose  were  unknown  to  many. 
This,  it  is  said,  was  done  designedly, 
the  reactionaries  giving  a  twist  all  their 
own  to  the  act  of  the  czar,  and  one  that 
doubtless  justified  the  pogroms  because 
"The  czar  has  commanded  it." 

I  asked  here,  as  I  did  elsewhere,  what 
were  the  relations  of  the  Christians  to- 
wards the  Jews.  I  had  always  heard  that 
deep  down  in  the  hearts  of  the  Russian 
people,  simple  folk  that  they  are,  the 
great  masses,  there  reigned  a  spirit  of 
concord,  of  amity,  of  fraternity  for  the 


WHERE    THE    PLUNDERING    STARTED. 
The  building  whose  tower  shows  at  the  left  is    where    the    police    chief    resides. 


the  torch  of  the  incendiary  and  the  hand 
of  the  thief  and  the  murderer  was  set 
against  one  people,  and  that  in  so  many 
cases  the  authorities  when  approached  to 
stop  their  awful  work,  should  make  the 
same  answer :  "The  czar  has  commanded 
it !"  It  was  the  work  of  Krushevan,  who 
was  responsible  for  the  story  of  Kishin- 
eff, and  his  successors,  the  "League  of 
the  Russian  People,"  otherwise  known 
as  the  Black  Hundred. 

"The  czar  has  commanded  it?"  You 
may  recollect  that  when  the  Manifesto 
was  issued  the  newspaper  despatches 
stated  that  its  text  had  not  been  tele- 
graphed everywhere  throughout  Rus- 
sia for  some  days  "for  fear  of  its  effect 
ipon  the  populace !"     Thus  it  was  that, 


Jew.  "Yes!  before  the  first  Kishineff 
pogrom  that  was  the  case.  We  frater- 
nized with  our  Christian  neighbors,  we 
implicitly  trusted  one  another.  Outside 
of  religious  matters  we  were  as  one.  But 
this  is  all  changed  now.  The  first  fear- 
ful days  of  Kishineff  marked  the  change, 
and  those  who  were  responsible  for  Kish- 
ineff were  responsible  for  turning  the 
Russian  against  the  Jew."  The  same  story 
came  to  me  elsewhere  as  at  Kalarash.  At 
Kishineff,  and  by  people  I  met  in  the  cars 
who  had  hailed  from  other  places,  this 
statement  was  confirmed. 

A  good  index  of  the  effects  of  the 
pogrom  is  shown  by  the  reports  of  the 
community  that  I  obtained.  For  the 
year  1904-05  the  income  from  all  sources 
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was  8,305.63  roubles,  while  for  the  pres- 
ent year  the  receipts  were  just  100  rou- 
bles. This  was  due  partly  to  the  unsatis- 
factory harvest,  but  most  of  all  to  the  po- 
grom, for  those  who  last  year  gave  to 
their  brethren  were  dependent  this  year 
on  the  gifts  of  brethren  elsewhere. 

When  the  whisper  of  a  pogrom  comes 
now,  the  people  start  like  hares.  When  the 
news  came  from  Bialystock,  seven  fami- 
lies set  out  for  the  United  States.  When 
Siedlce  was  heard  from,  eight  pulled  up 
stakes.  One  family  that  had  already  pur- 
chased tickets  for  Philadelphia  to  join  a 
brother  or  son,  stayed  at  home  when  he 
wrote  them  of  "a  pogrom  they  had  in 
Philadelphia,"  referring  to  some  labor  in- 
cident there  between  Jewish  and  other 
workmen.  "If  there  are  pogroms  in 
America,  we  might  as  well  die  in  Russia," 
the  son  wrote,  announcing  his  intention  of 
returning  home. 

What  this  row  in  Philadelphia  was 
about  I  do  not  know,  for  I  haven't  seen 
any  American  papers  in  six  weeks.  I  am 
curious  to  hear  about  it. 

As  I  passed  down  the  road  to  the  de- 
pot, chatting  by  the  way  with  the  people 
who  were  sitting  in  the  sun  of  a  delight- 
ful October  day,  and  repassed  the  scenes 
of  destruction,  I  recalled  some  of  the  lines 
of  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village: 


"Sunk  are  thy  bowers;  in  shapeless  ruin 

all; 
And  the  long  grass  o'ertops  the  moulder- 
ing wall ; 
And     trembling,     shrinking     from     the 

spoiler's  hand, 
Far,  far  away,  thy  children  leave  the 
land." 
Yes ;  that  is  the  story  of  Kalarash.  I 
did  not  believe  what  I  was  told  of  it.  I 
believe  it  now,  for  mine  own  eye  hath 
seen  it.  Yes,  there  are  other  places  de- 
spoiled as  this  was,  one  at  any  rate,  called 
Bogopol,  a  community  on  all  fours  with 
Kalarash,  of  which  I  have  a  colored  map 
showing  every  house.  Those  are  set  down 
in  red  that  were  burnt;  in  green  that 
were  pillaged — it  is  a  shock  of  red 
throughout  however.  The  solid  color- 
shows  the  Russian  homes — all  solid,  not 
a  touch  of  color  to  show  fire  or  plunder. 
Of  6,020  inhabitants,  6,000  are  Jews. 

When  I  had  returned  to  Odessa  I  saw 
five  families  representing  twenty-one  peo- 
ple from  Kalarash  who,  "Trembling, 
shrinking  from  the  spoiler's  hand,"  were 
on  the  way  to  Argentine,  the  committee 
largely  recommending  Argentine  and 
Canada  except  for  those  whose  families 
are  in  the  United  States.  "Thank  God," 
said  they  to  me,  "there  are  noble  souls  in 
America,  or  we  would  not  have  these 
clothes  to  wear." 
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Famine  in  Russia 


Nicolas  SKisKKoff 


I  have  come  here,  a  distance  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  miles  by  land  and  sea,  on 
a  rather  unusual  errand.  In  far-off 
Russia  where  my  home  is,  millions  of 
people  are  on  the  verge  of  starvation  and 
thousands  are  already  starving. 

Since  the  beginning  of  September,  I 
was  engaged  in  famine  relief  work  in  one 
of  our  largest  and  worst  provinces.  For 
nearly  four  months  we  tried  hard  to  do 
what  we  could  with  our  small  means, 
hoping  that  as  the  extent  of  the  distress 
should  become  more  widely  known,  pri- 
vate charity  would  come  to  our  assist- 
ance. In  the  meantime  we  distributed 
food  to  ten  families  where  a  hundred 
needed  help.  And  month  after  month 
passed,  and  instead  of  increasing,  our  re- 
sources became  steadily  less  and  less. 

We  stand  face  to  face  with  one  of  the 
most  awful  calamities  that  even  Russia 
has  ever  witnessed.. 

Our  government,  now  fully  awake  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  famine,  is  doing  all 
it  can  to  bring  grain  to  the  starving  prov- 
inces, and  private  charity  has  evidently 
given  nearly  all  that  it  can  give.  But 
both  seem  helpless  to  provide  for  all  the 
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sufferers, — there  are  too  many  of  them 
this  year.  If  we  cannot  get  help,  and  good, 
strong  help  too — from  friends  abroad, 
widespread  epidemics  of  scurvy  and  ty- 
phus are  sure  to  attack  our  brokendown 
peasants  and  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  lives  will  be  lost. 

I  have  come  to  ask  for  that  help. 

Months  ago,  in  many  villages  the  peo- 
ple were  living  on  acorn  bread  for  want 
of  rye  or  wheat.  I  have  brought  a  few 
samples  of  this  food  here,  and  people  who 
have  never  known  what  famine  can 
bring  men  to,  would  do  well  to  take  a 
look  at  it. 

In  most  of  these  villages  we  have 
opened  free  kitchens,  where  at  least  some 
of  the  destitute  peasants  (mostly  women 
and  children)  can  get  a  bowl  of  hot  soup 
and  a  piece  of  black  bread  once  every 
twenty-four  hours.  Those  that  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  get  a  ticket  for  these 
"dinners,"  have  at  least  a  chance  of  liv- 
ing to  see  another  harvest.  But  what  of 
their  fathers  and  brothers  ? 

The  proximate  cause  of  all  this  misery 
was  the  complete  failure  of  all  crops  this 
year  because  of  the  terrible  drought.   For 


STARVING    IN   CHALKI. 
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three  months  there  was  no  rain,  and  not 
only  the  grain  crop,  but  also  the  grass  in 
the  meadows  was  parched  up  and  destroy- 
ed. Consequently  great  numbers  of 
horses  and  cattle  have  perished  already 
and  probably  about  seventy-five  per  cent 
of  the  total  will  go  before  spring.  That 
means  only  ruin  to  thousands  of  peasant 
families  because  of  want  of  horses ;  their 
fields  will  remain  untilled  and  even  next 
year's  harvest  will  bring  them  no  relief. 
But  that  is  inevitable.  Every  year  of 
such  a  famine  sends  thousands  of  small 
farmers  to  earn  their  bread  either  as  field 
laborers  or  into  the  streets  of  our  towns. 

Years  and  years  hence,  when  peace 
has  been  restored  to  our  country,  when 
a  settled  state  and  equitable  law 
have  induced  the  forces  of  capital  to 
open  up  the  natural  riches  of  the  empire, 
and  when  thousands  of  new  schools  have 
taught  our  people  the  elements  of  ra- 
tional ■  agriculture, — then  only  one  may 
hope  to  hear  the  last  of  these  terrible 
visitations  that  now  not  only  annihilate 
the  labor  of  millions  of  men,  but  send 
thousands  to  a  premature  grave. 

One  of  the  most  tragic  consequences 
of  the  present  distress  in  Russia  is  cer- 
tainly the  greatly  increased  mortality  of 
the  children.  When  food  is  scarce,  and 
especially,  when  the  absence  of  healthy 
food  drives  people  to  use  different  worth- 
less substitutes  to  still  the  pangs  of  hun- 
ger, our  hardy  and  frugal  peasants  man- 
age to  keep  alive  for  months  and  months 
on  nothing  but  a  small  portion  of  black 
bread  and  water,  and  although  their 
health  suffers  and  their  strength  gives 
way, — life  remains.  Such  is  not  the  case 
with  the  children.  The  babies  are  the 
first  to  perish,  when  their  starved  moth- 
ers have  no  more  milk  in  their  breasts, — ■ 
and     they    perish     by    thousands.      The 


youngest  children,  up  to  the  age  of  five 
or  six,  are  the  next  to  go,  their  tender 
bodies  not  being  able  to  resist  the  suf- 
ferings of  hunger  for  any  length  of  time. 
They  waste  away;  and  their  slow  agony 
and  their  ceaseless  cries  for  food  are 
often  more  than  their  mothers  can  bear. 
During  the  great  famine  of  1891-92  we 
had  an  asylum  in  Samara  for  children 
abandoned  by  their  mothers  and  picked 
up  in  the  streets  where  they  had  been 
cast  out  in  the  hope  that  the  bitter  frost 
would  soon  put  an  end  to  their  misery. 
In  less  than  a  month  we  gathered  in 
more  than  200  such  children. 

These  thousands  of  young  lives — the 
hope  of  our  future — are  the  tribute  that 
we  are  now  called  upon  to  pay.  If  we 
cannot  get  sufficient  help,  this  tribute  will 
be  very  high  this  year. 

Many  committees  have  been  organized 
by  ladies  in  Russia  specially  to  dis- 
tribute food  and  clothes  to  the  children ; 
but  as  far  as  I  know,  not  one  of  these 
committees  could  collect  or  spend  more 
than  about  two  or  three  thousand  dol- 
lars a  month.  That  means  relief  for 
three  or  four  thousand  children  in  dis- 
tricts where  at  least  forty  thousand  chil- 
dren under  ten  years  of  age  are  in  need 
of  help. 

That  may  perhaps  explain  to  my  read- 
ers why  I  have  decided  to  come  over 
and  appeal  to  the  humanity  of  American 
people  to  help  us  in  our  terrible  distress. 

Kind  friends  here  are  already  at  work 
organizing  a  committee  to  collect  funds 
and  transmit  them  to  Russia,  and  I 
earnestly  hope  they  will  succeed  in  their 
noble  work  of  saving  life.  In  Russia, 
even  during  a  year  of  famine,  five  dol- 
lars will  keep  a  child  alive  till  next  har- 
vest. 


ALEXIS     ALADYIN 


Leader  of  the  Peasant  Party  in 
arrived   in  this  Country 


the  last  Duma   who 
in  February 


Aladyin  was  a  member  of  the  Duma  Group  of  Toil  which 
in  a  sense  stood  midway  between  the  liberals,  who  maKe  up  the 
Constitutional  Democratic  Party,  and  the  revolutionists  proper, 
who  look  to  open  rebellion  for  the  salvation  of  Russia.  Aladyin's 
parents  were  of  the  soil.  He  studied  for  something  over  three 
years  at  the  University  of  Kazan,  before  his  expulsion  for  taKing 
part  in  the  labor  movement.  Later  he  was  arrested  and  sentenced 
to  four  years*  solitary  confinement,  to  be  followed  by  eight  years' 
exile  in  Archangel.  Escaping  to  Belgium  and  England,  he  -was 
one  time  a  doch  laborer  in  London,  along  the  Victoria  DocKs — 
one  of  John  Burns'  men;  and  at  times  lectured  at  Toynbee  Hall. 
.Aladyin  was  one  of  the  first  exiles  to  tahe  advantage  of  the  Czar's 
manifesto   and  return  to  Russia. 
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The  Russian: 

"All  things  for 

the  people 
and  all  through 
the   people." 


The  American: 

"  Government  of 

the  people; 
by  the  people 

and    for  the  peopli 


Gregory  GersHuni 

Schoolmaster — Terrorist 

An    interview 
Paxil    U.    Kellogg' 


The  two  men  were  sitting  in  a  high- 
ceilinged  room,  with  tall  windows  and  tall 
curtains  and  a  tall  mirror — such  windows 
and  curtains  and  mirror  as  you  will  find 
in  the  houses  which  substantial  New 
Yorkers  were  wont  to  build  of  red  brick 
and  stout  stone  lintels  before  the  move- 
ment uptown  set  in  from  Gramercy  Park 
and  Washington  Square — houses  which 
have  an  air  of  the  fixity  of  things. 

The  men  spoke  quietly.  One  was  su- 
perbly framed,  of  gaunt  dignity,  com- 
manding, with  straight  seams  here  and 
here  and  here  in  his  forehead  and  fire  in 
deep  eyes  that  somehow  made  the  white- 
ness of  his  great  beard  an  element  not  of 
age  but  of  full-grown  strength. 

The  tall  man  was  Tchayskovsky,  and 
the  dye  was  not  yet  out  of  his  beard  from 
his  last  venture  into  the  Czar's  country. 
Scientist,  farmer,  ship-carpenter,  editor — 
whatever  they  tell  of  his  work,  it  has 
been  as  an  organizer  that  he  has  contrib- 
uted most  to  the  revolutionary  cause;  as 
an  organizer  in  the  70's,  when  he  was  one 
of  five  who  started  the  student  movement, 
described  by  Kropotkin  in  his  memoirs, 
which  preceded  the  tragic  Party  of  the 
People's  Will;  as  an  organizer  in  the 
quarter  of  a  century  of  planning,  hoping, 
waiting  (desperate  all  three)  which  fol- 
lowed, with  his  headquarters  in  England ; 
and  as  an  organizer  now  for  a  year  past, 


save  for  his  recent  trip  back  to  Russia, 
in  enlisting  American  interest  in  the  com- 
ing of  his  countrymen  to  their  own.  His 
features  have  a  rugged  suggestion  of 
Tolstoy — only  eye  and  jaw  and  the  spirit 
back  of  them  have  felt  the  quick  heat  of 
younger  flamings,  irrepressible,  incessant ; 
for  Tchayskovsky  has  had  his  life  work 
dug,  smelted  and  in  the  red  of  the  forge 
at  an  age  when  the  patriarch  leader  was 
first  turning  to  the  task  of  his  creative 
maturity. 

This  was  the  older  man ;  the  younger 
was  of  a  different  stamp.  Tchayskovsky 
is  a  member  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Social  Revolutionary  Party,  which  is 
spreading  among  workmen  and  peasants, 
intellectuals  and  soldiers,  converting,  or- 
ganizing, arming,  a  precarious  but  for 
the  most  part  peaceable  work  of  stubborn 
prophecy  and  preparation.  Opposite  him, 
with  his  back  to  the  tall  mirror,  in  the 
afternoon  light  from  the  tall  windows, 
with  the  quiet  of  the  old  residence  street 
behind  the  tall  curtains,  sat  Gregory  Ger- 
shuni,  the  first  leader  of  the  Fighting  Or- 
ganization— a  small  group  inside  the 
party,  organized  to  risk  life  and  take  it 
in  dealing  blow  for  blow  with  the  bu- 
reaucracy. He  also  is  only  recently  here 
from  a  journey — a  long  journey — from  a 
prison  on  the  Mongolian  frontier,  where 
for  two  weeks  after  his  escape  the  author- 


Gregory  Gershuni 
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ities  were  afraid  to  report  it  to  head- 
quarters. For  of  the  group  of  terrorists 
in  that  far  stronghold  of  Akatui,  men 
who  had  blown  up  ministers  whose  names 
were  fearful  from  one  end  of  the  Empire 
to    the    other,     and     women    who    had 


the  autocracy  to  its  foundation.  Tchays- 
kovsky  is  an  organizer ;  Gershuni,  they 
tell  you,  an  inventor — a  farseeing  tac- 
tician, a  thinker-ahead  of  his  enemies, 
to  confound  their  scheming  and  force 
their  hand  in  unexpected  quarters.     It  is 


GREGORY     GERSHUNI. 


avenged  to  the.  death  the  sacking  of  a 
countryside  or  the  massacring  of  a  hum- 
ble people,  they  would  rather  have  had 
any  other  escape  than  this  quiet  Jew  who 
crawled  into  a  sauerkraut  barrel  and 
thence  to  freedom.  It  is  within  prob- 
ability, that  no  infernal  machine  in  the 
bloodiest  day  of  Russia's  travail  has  con- 
tained such  inflammable  material  as  that 
grocer's   cask,   or   one   like   to    so   shake 


claimed  that  toward  the  end  of  1906  the 
official  clique  which  was  known  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  fire  and  rape  and  murder 
by  the  Black  Hundred  in  half  a  thousand 
helpless  Russian  towns,  was  about  to  re- 
peat its  pogroms  wholesale  in  new  quar- 
ters when  one,  two,  three,  four,  of  the 
leaders  in  the  conspiracy  were  struck 
down  by  the  fighting  organization  of  the 
revolutionists,  and  the  others  were  cowed 
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for  the  nonce.  To  the  statecraft  of  en- 
gineering this  work  Gershuni  returns,  a 
man  with  the  reputation  of  a  master  in 
meeting  fire  with  fire,  of  whom  von 
Plehve  said,  when  he  had  him  sentenced 
to  death  in  1904,  that  the  backbone  of 
the  revolution  was  broken. 


shovelers  at  the  corner.  Could  they  claim 
anything  in  common  with  it — these  in- 
truders? Over  one  of  the  streets  in  the 
neighborhood  is  an  arch  which  bears  the 
name  of  a  rebel  in  his  time,  and  in  a 
park  further  down  the  island,  hands  tied 
in  bronze,  is  the  statue  of  Nathan  Hale, 


NICOLAS    TCHAYKOVSKY. 


And  these  two  men  were  sitting  in  the 
room  of  the  tall  windows  and  the  tall 
mirror,  in  the  house  of  red  brick  and 
stone  lintels,  in  a  block  of  houses  of  red 
brick  and  stone  lintels,  shut  off  from 
the  street  by  old-fashioned  black  iron 
fences,  a  neighborhood  of  substance  and 
thick  peace,  with  nothing  more  violent 
than  the  click  and  cries  of  a  gang  of  snow 


a  follower  of  his,  who  was  shot  because 
that  rebel  had  executed  an  officer  of  the 
government's  army.  Through  the  arch 
itself  has  rumbled  the  caisson  bearing  the 
body  of  the  great  general  of  a  civil  war, 
and,  again,  within  the  past  year,  the  rider- 
less horse  of  a  little  fighting  cavalry 
leader,  his  old  antagonist.  These  revo- 
lutionists   are   fighting   in    a   day   when 
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handfuls  of  leaden  bullets  from  a  melted 
statue  are  small  peltings  for  oppression 
knobbed  with  machine  guns — fighting  in 
a  civil  war,  not  sectional,  but  internecine, 
imminent  and  ruthless,  with  no  mustering 
ground  for  the  forces  of  one  of  the  fac- 
tions to  gather  its  strength  from  the 
shackles.  There  are  those  of  us  who  de- 
cry all  war;  there  are  those  who  find  no 
justification  for  death  outside  of  open 
battle;  there  are  those  who  think  the 
cause  of  the  revolution  would  be  ad- 
vanced fastest  by  a  policy  of  passive  re- 
sistance ;  there  are  those  who  think  a  con- 
stitutional empire  should  be  the  present 
goal  of  Russians,  unready  for  a  republic. 
These  men  come  with  another  gospel.  In 
Russia  it  is  a  gospel  which  after  years 
of  weltering  tutelage  is  winning  recruits 
among  the  gentle,  the  wise  and  the  inno- 
cent. In  this  country,  at  a  Yiddish  meet- 
ing in  Greater  New  York,  where  a  toy 
cask  of  sauerkraut  was  raised  aloft  and 
Gershuni  spoke,  $7,000  was  contributed 
on  a  single  night.  Such  are  the  people 
who  hearken  to  it  and  give  help.  It  is  a 
gospel  whose  text  is  a  Slav  version  of 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  phrase,  that  rallying 
cry  which  I  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  article.  And  it  is  a  gospel  which  I, 
who  believe  in  the  American's  gospel,  but 
have  only  my  feelings  and  fragments  of 
knowledge  to  go  by  when  it  comes  to 
Russia,  may  perhaps  set  down  in  under- 
standable fashion  for  others  similarly 
placed,  as  it  was  told  me  in  his  life  story 
and  speech  by  one  of  those  two  quiet  men 
in  the  tall  room  in  the  substantial  street. 

By  gospel,  I  do  not  mean  his  party 
theory  as  to  the  economic  or  social  struc- 
ture of  society,  but  a  much  simpler  thing, 
the  forcible  overthrow  of  the  existing 
government,  leaving  the  future  to  the 
democratic  legislative  act  of  the  achieved 
state;  the  downing  of  Czarism  to  make 
way  for  an  ordering  of  "all  things  for  the 
people  and  all  through  the  people." 

Alfred's  pancakes  and  Boston's  tea 
chest  were  feasible  in  the  hands  of  the 
national  myth-makers,  but  even  a  German 
might  balk  at  weaving  romance  around 
a  barrel  of  sauerkraut.  Gershuni  was  ob- 
viously never  cut  out  for  a  mythological 
hero — bald-headed,  medium  of  stature, 
with  a  slant  to  his  eyes  suggestive  of  the 


Eastern  blood  in  his  veins.  His  ears  are 
thin,  as  if  frozen  at  some  time,  his  cheeks 
clean-shaven,  his  chin  close-cropped,  his 
lips  full,  his  teeth  even.  He  is  not  bad 
to  look  upon ;  nor  is  there  anything  here 
to  set  him  off  from  a  thousand  others. 
But  quick  movements  of  his  eyes,  with 
their  black  rings  as  heavy  as  the  scant 
eyebrows  and  a  touch  of  blue  vein  at  the 
small  of  the  nose,  and  more  than  that,  the 
gestured  idioms  of  his  race,  arm  and 
wrist  and  finger — gestures  no  longer 
deprecatory  or  extenuating,  but  alert  like 
skilled  fencing — triumphed  over  the  bar- 
rier of  speaking  through  long,  colorless 
phrases  of  Yiddish  interpretation  and 
conveyed  some. idea  of  the  clean-cut  drive 
of  his  argument  and  its  imagery,  and  of 
the  half  compelling,  wholly  fearless  qual- 
ity which  gives  him  his  grip  upon  men. 
To  put  what  he  said  on  paper  is  to  add 
still  another  remove  between  the  reader 
and  his  quick  play  of  thought. 

"You  begin  with  a  book  and  you  wind 
up  with  a  revolver,"  Gershuni  said  in  ex- 
planation of  his  own  life.  "Education 
is  impossible — what  more  can  you  expect 
of  a  country  where  the  government  will 
fire  on  a  hospital  as  they  did  at  Belostok 
and  again  at  Moscow?  The  book  we 
ourselves  take  and  we  intend  to  keep  It. 
It  is  the  government  which  strikes  the 
book  out  of  our  hands  and  places  in  them 
a  revolver  which  we  would  not  like  to 
keep." 

Gershuni  was  born  in  1870  in  Shavli, 
in  the  Province  of  Kovno,  the  son  of 
well-to-do  parents.  He  graduated  in 
chemistry  from  the  University  of  Kieff, 
and  opened  a  laboratory  in  Minsk.  In  his 
leisure  he  started  a  school  for  poor  Jew- 
ish children;  the  need  was  great  and 
other  schools  were  opened,  and  then 
reading-rooms  for  the  older  people.  His 
friends  say  that  in  those  years  Gershuni 
was  in  no  sense  a  revolutionist ;  if  he  had 
been  actuated  merely  by  humanitarian 
motives,  and  if  his  teachings  had  been 
as  innocent  of  foment  as  the  A  B  C's 
are  of  the  mystic  algebraic  "x,"  he  would 
have  been  no  different  from  hundreds  of 
others,  university  students,  professional 
men,  daughters  of  the  nobility,  who 
sought  in  those  years  to  break  through  tin 
encrusted    ignorance    which  weighed  so 
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heavily  on  their  people.  But  state  and 
church  were  against  them.  "Russia  must 
remain  frozen/'  said  the  philosopher  of 
the  regime,  "or  it  will  become  putrid." 
Gershuni  was  imprisoned,  some  of  his 
pupils  were  exiled,  his  schools  were 
closed,  and  his  reading-rooms  condemned. 
x\nd  in  this  he  was  no  different  from 
those  hundreds  of  others,  university  stu- 
dents, professional  men,  daughters  of  the 
nobility,  young  people  who  had  visions  of 
better  things.  The  book  was  struck  from 
his  hand;  the  teacher  became  a  revolu- 
tionist. In  that  again  he  was  no  different 
from  many  of  those  hundreds.  With 
Mme.  Bereshkovsky,  with  Minor  and 
Gotz  and  other  of  the  leaders  of  the  old 
crushed  party  of  the  People's  Will,  he 
helped  form  the  new  Social  Revolutionary 
Party,  and  was  responsible  for  the  mili- 
tant development  of  its  fighting  organ- 
ization. The  book  had  become  a  revol- 
ver, a  bomb,  a  hundred  other  weapons 
for  wounding  the  heel  of  the  bureaucracy 
where  it  ground  too  hard  on  exiled  fam- 
ilies, on  dishonored  women,  and  murdered 
peasants.  Those  were  the  years  when 
von  Plehve  was  in  his  ascendency.  In 
1902  Gershuni  was  arrested,  charged  with 
implication  in  the  assassination  of  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior  Sipyagum,  who  was 
shot  by  the  youth  Balmashoff. 

Gregory  Gershuni's  trial  made  his  name 
a  family  word.  He  refused  to  answer 
questions ;  he  offered  no  defense.  In  a 
speech  to  the  judges  who  condemned  him 
to  death,  he  declared  that  it  was  not  the 
revolutionists  who  were  on  trial,  but  the 
government  officials,  the  court,  the  czar, 
condemned  by  their  own  verdict.  His 
address  was  translated  into  all  the 
tongues  of  the  empire  and  scattered 
broadcast.  The  war  with  Japan  was 
sending  and  the  officials  feared  a  popular 
outbreak  were  the  death  penalty  inflicted. 
They  told  Gershuni,  it  is  said,  that  his 
sentence  would  be  commuted  if  he  would 
sue  for  clemency.  He  refused.  The  sen- 
tence, nevertheless,  was  commuted  to  im- 
prisonment for  life,  and  he  was  placed  in 
the  Schlusselburg  Fortress  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  Schlusselburg  was  in  such  dis- 
favor at  the  time  the  constitution  was 
granted,  that  the  government  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  it  as  a  prison,  and  only 


now  is  it  being  restored  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  new  epochs  of  arrest.  With 
five  others,  Gershuni  was  sent  to  the 
Central  Prison  of  Moscow,  and  thence, 
last  May,  they  were  taken  to  Akatui  on 
the  Mongolian  frontier  in  Manchuria — 
a  month  by  train  and  ten  days  afoot. 

A  group  of  terrorists  were  imprisoned 
at  Akatui  whose  names  are  known 
throughout  the  provinces  of  unrest.  The 
term  "terrorist"  is  an  ill-omened  one; 
yet  the  men  and  women  as  they  are 
shown  in  the  photograph  have  nothing 
to  suggest  the  works  of  vengeance  or  of 
awe  which  they  had  undertaken,  or  even 
the  tragedy  that  lay  back  of  their  acts. 
Six  were  women — women  who  had  an- 
swered massacres  of  the  government  by 
assassination.  There  was  the  teacher 
Bizenko,  who  had  killed  General  Sak- 
haroff  in  the  neighborhood  of  Saratoff, 
after  his  descent  upon  a  village  with  a 
so-called  punitive  expedition  ;  Zmailovitch, 
daughter  of  a  lieutenant  general  of  the 
Manchurian  army — it  was  after  the  Jew- 
ish massacre  in  Minsk  that  she  helped 
a  man  throw  a  bomb  at  General  Kurloff, 
wounding  him  and  killing  the  chief  of 
police;  Teserskaja,  a  daughter  of  a  noble 
family  and  wife  of  the  president  of  a 
zemstvo,  who  killed  Governor  General 
Klingenberg  following  the  pogrom  on  the 
Jews  at  Mohilov ;  Fialka,  a  working  girl 
of  nineteen,  who  was  caught  in  charge 
of  a  laboratory  where  bombs  were  made 
at  Odessa ;  Shkolnik,  another  working 
girl,  whose  thrown  bomb  blinded  the  gov- 
ernor of  Techeringoff  after  his  wholesale 
massacre  of  Jews  and  peasants ;  and 
Spiridonowa,  a  name  to  conjure  with  at 
any  revolutionary  gathering,  for  it  was 
this  young  school  teacher  who  shot  down 
Lujenofsky  for  his  massacring  of  the 
peasants  in  the  district  of  Tomboff.  After 
the  shooting  she  was  set  upon  by  the  sol- 
diers, beaten,  flogged,  so  that  one  eye  is 
mutilated.  Two  of  the  officers  who  cap- 
tured her,  raped  her — bragged  of  it,  in 
terms  that  were  like  hot  coals  on  the 
hearts  of  Spiridonowa's  friends.  They 
were  killed,  those  two  officers.  Among 
the  men  were  Sidortchuk,  a  student 
in  an  agricultural  school,  who  killed 
the  chief  of  police  of  Zhitomir  during  a 


GROUP    OF    TERRORIST    PRISONERS    AT    AKATUI. 

Sosonoff.  Teserskaja.  Kai-powitch. 

Fialka.     Si'lortshuk.  Zmailovitch. 

Shkolnik.  Gershuni.  Spiridonowa.  Bizenko. 


Jewish  pogrom ;  Karpowitch,  the  student 
who  killed  Bogolepoff,  minister  of  educa- 
tion, and  finally  Sosonoff,  who  killed  von 
Plehve  himself  for  "God  knows  which  of 
his  blood-lettings." 

In  going  through  the  list,  Gershuni 
pointed  out  that  it  was  a  gentile  girl  who 
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assassinated  a  gentile  governor  for  mas- 
sacring the  Jews,  a  Jewish  girl  who 
struck  down  the  man  who  had  been 
scourging  peasant  villages.  So,  he  said, 
it  runs — from  the  book  to  the  revolver. 

The    commandant    then    in    charge    at 
Akatni  was  a  good  man,  as  jailers  go  in 
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Siberia;  the  photograph  shows  that  he 
allowed  some  liberties.  The  escaped  man 
does  not  know  what  may  have  fallen 
since  to  his  companions.  When  govern- 
ment reports  tell  of  women  inmates  of  a 
military  prison  turned  over  by  their  war- 
den to  Cossacks  at  so  much  a  piece,  it  is 
best  not  to  speculate.    Gershuni  says  : 

The  treatment  to-day  is  much  worse 
than  when  Kennan  described  it,  and  for 
"the  reason  that  there  is  practically  no  gov- 
ernment now.  St.  Petersburg  cannot  make 
itself  felt  in  the  penal  provinces.  The  ex- 
iles are  left  to  little  Czars — the  govern- 
ors and  military  commanders  and  Cos- 
sacks who  have  not  to  give  an  accounting. 
They  are  left  to  the  devil. 

With  the  spread  of  the  revolution,  pris- 
oners have  been  shipped  in  such  great  num- 
bers that  it  is  impossible  to  cope  with 
•them  as  before.  The  prisons  are  packed. 
Others  are  let  loose  on  the  deserts.  They 
die  from  hunger;  they  freeze  to  aeatn;  that 
is  an  everyday  occurrence.  Disease? — it  is 
hard  to  speak  of  particular  cases.  It  is 
every  day;  every  hour;  hundreds  on  hun- 
dred; with  "zinga,"  the  hunger  disease  up- 
permost. 

The  worst  of  it  all  is,  as  I  have  said,  that 
every  prison  official  is  a  little  Czar.  At  the 
least  disobedience,  he  will  bring  in  force. 
He  flogs.  He  shoots  down.  In  most  hor- 
rible ways  does  he  treat  the  women. 

The  prisoners  at  Akatui  were  more  or 
less  in  touch  with  revolutionists  who  had 
followed  them  to  the  frontier  to  effect 
their  escape,  and  were  in  hiding  in  the 
town.  They  reached  the  decision  that 
Gershuni  should  be  the  one  to  make  the 
trial.  Four  attempts  were  made  to  get 
him  out  of  the  prison  and  four  times 
these  failed  without  discovery.  Then 
came  the  barrel.  I  have  no  proof  of  the 
truth  of  the  story.  Of  the  escape  of  the 
man  there  is  ample  witness  in  the  boast 
of  the  government  published  throughout 
Russia  that  they  have  caught  him  again. 
Of  the  identity  of  the  man,  there  is  the 
word  of  Russians  of  standing  in  this 
country.  Of  the  probability  of  the 
method,  there  is  Gershuni  himself  to 
reckon  with,  and  as  you  listen  the  con- 
viction comes  that  here  is  a  man  quite 
capable  of  escaping  in  two  barrels  if  that 
were  necessary. 

The  prison  was  fast,  he  tells  you  with 
his  quick  gestures,  so  fast  that  the  pris- 
oners were  left  by  themselves  in  the 
strong   room   where   they   were   kept   at 


work  on  provisions  for  the  garrison.  Op- 
posite were  the  houses  where  the  officials 
lived  and  the  storehouse  to  which  the 
prisoners  carried  the  provisions  under 
guard.  Everything  that  passed  was  ex- 
amined by  the  officials,  but  a  chance  lay 
in  the  barrels  of  sauerkraut  filled  from 
cabbages  cut  up  in  the  prison  room. 
When  the  day  of  the  trial  came,  Ger- 
shuni doubled  up  into  a  cask  and  his 
fellows  fastened  in  above  him  a  false 
head  or  partition,  fashioned  from  leather 
found  in  the  workroom.  It  was  crude, 
but  it  kept  up  most  of  the  cabbage  and 
trickle  that  they  filled  in  to  the  barrel's 
brim.  Two  rubber  tubes  had  been  smug- 
gled into  them,  and  these  they  fixed  to 
two  breathing  holes  inside  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel.  Gershuni  had  a  revolver,  a 
little  bread,  and  a  little  ether  in  case  he 
could  not  breathe.  And,  yes,  another 
weapon  of  defence.  The  keepers  had  a 
bad  habit  of  examining  barrels  by  run- 
ning their  sabres  down  through  them. 
Here  was  a  danger — but  how  to  be  met? 
By  an  iron  sauce  pan  jammed  down  over 
the  ears.  As  he  tells  the  story,  Gershuni 
conveys  inimitably  the  patriotic  discom- 
fort of  his  position.  Did  ever  adventurer 
set  forth  for  his  cause  in  such  wise — 
with  a  sauerkraut  barricade,  with  a 
saucepan  helmet,  curled  up  like  a  seedling 
in  a  cask  ? 

What  followed  was  rather  indistinct  to 
him.  Whether  from  lack  of  air  or  the 
discomfort  of  his  position,  his  head  was 
dull  and  full,  and  he  could  hear  little  or 
nothing.  Things  moved  slowly  there  in 
the  barrel.  He  knew  that  his  fellow  pris- 
oners had  selected  the  strongest  of  them 
to  handle  it,  to  place  it  on  the  wagon, 
with  a  little  block  under  the  edge  to  let 
the  air  in ;  thence  to  be  taken  to  the  stor- 
age building  escorted  by  the  guard. 
"What  have  you?"  "A  barrel  of  sauer- 
kraut"— they  had  practiced  how  they 
would  say  it. 

They  feared  new  dangers  would  be  in 
waiting  here — not  the  least  of  them  the 
rampant  appetites  of  the  wives  of  the 
officers  for  fresh  sauerkraut.  As  a  pre- 
caution, the  prison  workers  were  to  urge 
that  they  lower  the  barrel  through  to  the 
sub-cellar,  where  it  was  colder  for  the 
sauerkraut.      They  were   allowed   to   do 
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this,  but  in  midair  the  ropes  cracked,  and 
the  barrel  turned.  Other  than  to  add 
quick  pains  to  the  misery  of  the  man  in- 
side no  damage  was  done,  and  he  was 
rolled  at  length  on  the  floor  of  the  sub- 
cellar.  Even  then  there  was  an  intermin- 
able interval  before  the  last  foot  had  shuf- 
fled out  and  the  key  turned.  With  his 
knife  Gershuni  slit  the  leather  partition 
and  was  doused  with  sauerkraut,  an  allo- 
pathic mess  provocative  of  eternal  dys- 
pepsia. Down  it  came  over  his  saucepan 
and  into  his  eyes  and  mouth  and  neck. 
Then  he  felt  the  wrench  of  a  stout  pair  of 
hands,  the  barrel  head  gave  way,  and  his 
nose  was  in  the  free  air  again. 

His  rescuer  was  one  of  the  revolution- 
ists who  had  been  planning  the  escape 
from  without  the  prison,  and  who  had 
dug  a  narrow  tunnel  from  the  courtyard 
back  of  the  storage  house  to  the  sub- 
cellar.  The  two  of  them  crawled  into 
the  tunnel  and  waited  for  a  signal.  It 
was  a  long  wait.  They  thought  twice 
that  they  were  discovered.  All  of  the 
officers'  nouses  faced  on  the  court.  Some 
children  were  playing  in  the  yard.  "Catch 
him,  catch  him,"  they  cried,  and  a  dog 
came  running  to  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel. 
Gershuni  had  once  read  that  if  you  fix 
your  eyes  steadily  enough  on  an  animal 
he  will  turn  and  go.  This  he  tried.  The 
dog  stopped  and  looked,  and  then  with 
an  air  of  "It's  none  of  my  business," 
trotted  off.  Later  a  soldier  came  with 
two  buckets  for  water.  He  was  sure  to 
have  seen  them,  when,  of  a  sudden,  he 
turned  his  back  squarely  on  the  opening 
and  went  about  his  business — "Not  very 
polite,  you  may  say,  but  I  thought  it  the 
height  of  courtesy." 

The  signal  came ;  by  skirting  the  houses 
the  two  men  reached  the  outside  of  the 
village,  and  across  some  rough  hills  10 
where  a  horse  and  wagon  were  in  wait- 
ing for  them.  Gershuni  had  had  a  razor, 
and  in  the  sub-cellar  had  shaved  his 
beard  and  changed  his  clothes ;  he  was  a 
workingman  now  instead  of  a  prisoner. 
They  drove  for  two  days  and  two  nights 
without  a  stop,  reaching  Manchuria,  and 
thereafter  he  went  on  in  the  guise  of  a 
Russian  tramp,  directed  by  friends  of  the 
revolution  at  each  point  to  the  man  to 
look  for  at  the  next  stopping  place.  When 


you  ask  for  more  particulars  as  to  his 
long  flight  to  the  coast  and  how  he 
reached  Japan,  you  get  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders  and  a  terse  "They  are  my 
friends."  Nagasaki,  Tokio,  Yokohoma, 
Honolulu,  and  San  Francisco,  December 
5.  Since  then  Gershuni  has  been  address- 
ing Yiddish  and  Russian  mass  meetings 
in  Chicago,  Pittsburg,  Baltimore,  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York,  under  the  branch 
of  the  Social  Revolutionary  Party  in 
America. 

Next  week,  or  next  month — who  knows 
unless  it  be  the  Czar's  agents  who  track 
him  ? — Gershuni  goes  back  to  Russia. 

"The  book  they  struck  out  of  our 
hands" — So  much  for  the  story  of  the 
chemist  school  teacher.  Whatever  one's 
views  of  the  theories  and  methods  of 
revolutionists  of  his  stamp,  the  collective 
awakening  of  the  Russian  millions,  fac- 
tory workers,  peasants,  soldiers,  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  marvelous  social 
movements  of  a  people  in  history,  and  the 
party  who  call  themselves  Social  Revolu- 
tionists are  playing  an  increasing  part. 
Gershuni's  interpretation  of  it  is  that  of 
an  inciter  and  organizer,  interwoven  with 
the  gospel  of  action  he  is  living  out.  Of 
Russia  he  says : 

My  country  is  broken  on  the  wheel. 
There  is  no  government  worth  the  speaking. 
The  people  look  upon  the  bureaucracy  as  a 
set  of  robbers  and  pirates,  in  their  last  days 
of  robbery  and  piracy,  willing  to  go  down 
to  any  lengths  to  prolong  their  existence 
that  they  may  rob  again  and  more.  We  see 
the  government  granting  a  constitution  to- 
day; retracting  it  to-morrow — to  protract 
its  hold.  With  one  hand  it  organizes  a  mas- 
sacre to  distract  attention;  sets  going  a 
pogrom — to  protract  its  hold.  With  the 
other  hand,  it  lifts  up  the  division  of  the 
government  lands;  promises  it,  announces 
it — to  protract  its  hold.  Ah!  they  have 
promised  it,  how  many  times? — throwing 
sand  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  We  have 
an  old  saying  that  expresses  it — "by  hook 
or  crook'  you  have  it;  with  us  it  is  'a  kiss 
for  your  hand  or  a  blow  on  the  jaw."  So 
clearly  have  tne  peasants  come  to  see 
through  the  sham  that  they  have  coined  a 
proverb  in  these  revolutionary  times: 

"Praise  hay  when  it  is  in  the  stack;  and 
government  officials  when  they  are  in  their 
graves." 

When  a  proverb  like  that  goes  from  mouth 
to  mouth  among  the  peasants  you  may  know 
that  they  understand.  They  have  come  to 
believe  that  they  will  get  nothing  from  the 
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THE   SOLDIERS'    GAZETTE. 

A  fugitive  sheet  published  by  the  Social  Revo- 
lutionary Party  and  distributed  in  the  tens  of 
thousands  among  the  common  soldiers.  This  par- 
ticular copy,  beginning  with  the  article,  "What  is 
Freedom?"  is  described  in   the  text. 


where  we  can,  we  hold  the  people  back  from 
small  outbursts.  The  workmen  of  the  cities 
have  long  been  ready,  biding  their  time 
while  we  crowd  our  energies  among  peasants 
and   soldiers. 

Spreading  the  work  among  the  peasants 
is  not  child's  play.  The  villages  are  step- 
ping stones  to  Siberia.  In  the  beginning 
it  was  merely  the  university  students,  the 
intellectuals,  who  carried  it  on.  From  the 
peasants  themselves  have  come  forth  lead- 
ers. Last  year,  when  I  was  in  prison,  I 
could  see  them,  these  peasant  leaders,  hun- 
dreds of  them,  passing  through  to  the  mines. 
The  Social  Revolutionary  Party  has  a 
branch,  the  Peasant  Social  Revolutionary 
Party,  which  has  groups  all  over  thy 
country.  More,  there  is  the  general  peasants 
organization  with  a  program  very  similar  to 
ours,  which  is  a  means  of  getting  at  those 
who  waver  in  going  into  a  frankly  revolu- 
tionary party.  We  preach  first  of  all  that 
they  organize;  we  get  them  acquainted  with 
conditions  in  other  localities  that  they  may 
know  why  they  are  organized  and  where 
to  strike;  we  urge  them  to  arm;  we  counsel 
discipline;  we  frown  upon  small  outbreaks 
against  private  property  which  are  useless; 
we  preach  political  freedom,  a  republic,  the 
land  for  the  workers, — for  the  Russians  are 
still  an  agricultural  people.  "All  things  for 
the  people  and  all  through  the  people" — 
that  is  our  war  cry. 


government.  The  sop  of  small  reforms  will 
no  longer  satisfy  them.  They  want  political 
freedom — freedom  of  tne  press,  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  meeting.  The  people 
are  determined.    They  will  take  these  things. 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  certain  ele- 
ments here  and  there,  but  the  people  at 
large.  Until  the  dissolution  of  the  Duma 
the  peasants  had  faith  in  the  czar:  they 
thought  it  wa's  the  officials  who  did  them 
wrong — the  old,  old  lie  of  czar  and  moujik. 
Now  they  know.  The  czar  gave  them  a 
constitution;  he  took  it  away;  that  cut  the 
cords  of  their  simple  faith.  What  would 
you   otherwise — that   they  are   fools? 

On  the  one  side,  then,  the  government — 
there  it  stands,  alone;  on  the  other,  the 
people.  They  are  organizing;  they  are  mak- 
ing ready  to  take  things  into  their  own 
hands.  The  time  is  near;  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time.  The  new  Duma  will  be 
made  up  of  radicals;  the  government  will 
not  stand  for  its  action  and  will  make 
another  attempt  to  dissolve;  but  this  time 
the  deputies  will  not  go  away  as  did  the  last. 
They  will  proclaim  the  government  a  pack 
of  usurpers;  themselves  the  government. 
They  will  say  to  the  bureaucrats,  "Go." 
They  will  say  to  the  czar,  "Go." 

The  government  will  not  yield  unless  they 
see  a  tremendous  show  of  force.  Know  that 
the  revolutionary  elements  are  now  in  leash. 
We   are   preparing  for   the    great   struggle; 


From  La  Tribune  Russe. 

A  caricature  of  M.  Kokovtsev,  Minister  of  Fin- 
ance. This  journal,  published  in  Paris,  is  one 
which  finds  circulation  among  officers. 
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From  La   Tribune  Russe. 

A  caricature  of  Prime  Minister  Stolypine,  de- 
scribed in  the  caption  as  "savior  of  the  autoc- 
racy by  dissolving  the  Duma." 

Here  and  there  and  yonder  are  villages 
already  organized  like  the  city  workers, 
ready,  waiting,  biding  their  time.  When  the 
time  comes  they  will  rise,  these  villagers. 
They  win  pay  no  heed  to  the  government 
officials  set  over  them;  they  will  appoint 
officials  of  their  own — they  are  chosen, 
already,  these  men  of  the  villages.  They 
will  not  let  lawlessness  loose  upon  the 
countryside.  They  will  give  law.  To  back 
up  this  civil  order  they  must  have  armed 
force.  They  are  mustering,  tnerefore,  into 
the  revolutionary  organization  and  if  It  is 
necessary  to  give  a  bloody  battle  they  will 
be  ready. 

In  the  Volga  provinces  especially,  in  Sar- 
atoff  and  Samara,  in  Voronezh  and  Poltava 
and  Chernigoff,  in  Kharkoff  and  Stavropol 
the  peasants  are  organized  and  waiting. 

But  with  whom  will  they  give  battle? 
Must  it  be  with  their  fellows,  the  common 
soldiers  of  the  czar  ?  Since  the  war  be- 
tween Russia  and  Japan  the  ranks  have 
known  the  calibre  of  their  superiors — what 
pitiful  share  of  them  are  gamblers,  cow- 
ards, degenerates,  possessed  of  anything  but 
military  science.  There  are  old  men  in  the 
troops,  with  the  old  traditions,  brought  up 
in  the  belief  of  a  divine  czar,  and  these 
will  perpetrate  under  bidding  the  crimes 
against  the  people.  Yet  these  same  regi- 
ments which  will  abide  by  their  superiors 
and  kill  in  massacres — when  their  fellows 
call  them  murderers,  these  same  men  begin 


to  learn  hatred  for  those  that  have  com- 
manded them.  They  speak  plainly  to  their 
officers — spit  out  what  they  find  hard  to 
swallow.  "We  have  killed  our  brothers," 
they  say,  "yours  be  the  blame."  The  com- 
manding generals  report  that  police  duty  is 
demoralizing  them,  and  the  revolutionary 
journals  tell  of  soldiers  after  massacres 
shaking  their  fists  at  their  commanders. 

The  term  of  military  service  in  Russia  is 
three  years.  The  conservative  element  con- 
sists largely  of  old  soldiers;  within  the  year 
the  entire  army  will  have  become  renovated 
since  the  Japanese  war.  The  young  sol- 
diers are  coming,  imbued  wtih  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit,  ready  to  rise  against  a  gov- 
ernment that  forces  them  into  its  butcher 
work.  The  conscripts  from  some  of  the  vil- 
lages have  set  out  singing  the  Marseillaise. 

Meanwhile  the  work  goes  on  in  the  ranks. 
Every  regiment  has  its  organization.  Pa- 
pers, pamphlets  and  magazines  are  distrib- 
uted in  the  tens  of  thousands.  Here  is  a 
copy  of  the  Soldiers'  Gazette.  "What  is 
Freedom?" — -that  is  the  title  of  the  first 
article  which  explains  what  the  Black  Hun- 
dreds are  doing — murder,  riot,  incest,  pil- 
lage, rape;  what  the  difference  is  between 
the  .  Russian  government  and  other  govern- 
ments; how  the  Russian  government  prac- 
tices the  reverse  of  Christ's  teachings;  how 
the  different  people  of  the  Empire  are  sup- 
pressed politically;  how  the  soldiers  of  one 
people  are  used  to  grind  under  foot  their 
fellows  of  another  race — the  Tartars  sent 
among  the  Jews,  the  Poles  among  the  Ar- 
menians. There  is  a  description  of  a 
pogrom  and   of  the   evil   work  the  soldiers 


From  La   Tribune  Russe. 

A  caricature  of  Count  Ignatiev,  described  in  the 
caption  as  "chief  of  the  government  cult,  and  or- 
ganizer of  pogroms  and   massacres." 
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POBEDONOSTSEV,    EX-PROCURATOR  GENERAL 
OF  THE  HOLY   SYNOD. 

This  cartoon  ran  on  the  back  cover  of  suc- 
cessive issues  of  La  Tribune  Russe,  with  a  cap- 
tion denouncing  him  as  "organizer  of  pogroms  and 
massacres  against  Jews,  revolutionists  and  non- 
conformists." 

were  called  upon  to  do  in  it;  an  article  on 
what  the  government  does  with  its  money, 
and  one  charging  that  letters  from  soldiers' 
families  in  villages,  telling  of  punitive  ex- 
peditions upon  them,  are  never  delivered. 
As  things  used  to  be,  for  a  soldier  to  be 
caught  with  such  a  paper  in  his  possession 
meant  courtmartial  and  Siberia;  now  the 
numbers  are  so  great  that  the  punishment  is 
not  serious,  and  officers  as  well  as  men  are 
enlisted  in  the  cause.  Here,  for  instance,  is 
a  recent  issue  of  the  organ  of  the  Northern 
Revolutionary  Organization  of  Officers  with 
a  supplement  made  up  of  secret  reports  of 
different  departments  of  the  military  service 


which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  revolu- 
tionists. 

How  does  the  government  stand  in  the 
face  of  such  an  organized  movement  for 
revolt?  Not  a  cent  from  taxes  goes  for 
the  common  good  of  the  country.  Asylums, 
hospitals,  orphanages, — to  these  things  it 
pays  no  attention  now.  The  money  is  used 
to  encrust  the  country  with  suppression. 
The  government's  bankruptcy  would  be 
world-known  to-day  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  European  bankers  have  gotten  in  so 
deep.  So  long  as  the  Russian  government 
can  get  money  from  European  and  American 
sources,  so  long  will  the  revolutionists  have 
to  cope  with  that  government,  and  in  their 
struggle  they  also  will  need  material  aid. 
These  two  things  we  want  from  the  Ameri- 
can people,  their  moral  recognition  and! 
their  financial  aid.  ,/e  want  their  help 
in  taking  measures  against  this-  fraudulent 
government — in  telling  the  truth  about  the 
state  of  the  people  of  Russia  and  the  truth 
about  the  government  of  Russia. 

In  its  evil  hour,  the  government  has  fallen 
back  upon  a  plan  of  terrorizing  all  factions 
of  the  people  into  submission,  thinking  they 
will  cry  "Order  at  any  price."  The  pogroms 
have  been  not  only  upon  the  Jews  but  upon 
all  classes.  Minsk  and  Belostok,  Gomel  and 
Sedlitz,  Odessa  and  Kieff  and  other  cities 
within  the  Pale  have  counted  no  more  grue- 
some tales  of  horror  than  Jaroslavl  and 
Vologda,  Tver  and  Kotzoma  and  Tomsk 
and  the  towns  of  the  Caucasus,  where  the  so- 
called  punitive  expeditions  were  organized. 
At  Tamboff  they  set  fire  to  all  the  houses 
and  cut  off  the  villagers,  standing  them  in 
line  and  shooting  them  down.  Then  it  was 
that  Maria  Spiridonowa,  the  school  teacher, 
assassinated  Lujenofsky  for  what  he  had 
done  to  her  people.  At  Tiflis,  a  general  com- 
manded an  educational  meeting  of  young 
women  to  disperse.  They  demurred,  to  his 
anger,  and  the  order  went  forth  to  the 
Cossacks,  that  the  women  had  forfeited 
their  right  to  the  protection  of  the  law  and 
were  common  property  of  the  soldiers.  In 
Tomsk,  the  townsfolk  gathered  in  a  hall  to 
celebrate  the  manifesto  of  the  Constitution. 
Of  a  sudden  the  place  was  surrounded  by 
the  Black  Hundred,  who  piled  bundles  of 
straw  at  the  foundations,  wet  them  with 
oil  and  set  fire  to  the  building.  Reports 
agree  that  the  assaulters  had  first  gone  to 
the  cathedral  where  the  chief  priest  gave 
them  his  blessing.  The  people  in  the  hall 
telephoned  to  the  governor  for  help.  Sol- 
diers were  sent,  but  only  to  surround  the 
place  and  shut  off  escape.  They  shot  down 
men  who  clambered  out  by  the  roof,  and 
those  who  jumped  from  the  windows  were 
caught  by  the  ruffians  of  the  Black  Hun- 
dred, torn  limb  from  limb  and  thrown  back 
into  the  fire.  When  the  people  inside  saw 
escape  was  hopeless  those  who  had  revol- 
vers emptied  every  chamber  but  one  on 
their  friends— using  the  last  for  themselves 
to  cheat  the  flames  and  the  mob. 


Gregory  Gershuni 
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Finding  such  massacres  a  means  of 
sustaining  their  power,  a  clique  of  high  bu- 
reaucrats organized  this  work  simultaneous- 
ly all  over  the  country.  How  well  the  plan 
was  carried  out  in  hundreds  of  pogroms  is 
an  old  story.  Not  so  well  known  is  it  that  at 
the  outset  of  this  winter  plans  were  laid  for 
another  chain  of  outrages,  which  the  revo- 
lutionists learned  of  and  blocked.  Do  you 
ask  how?  There  was  General  von  Launitz, 
chief  of  police  of  St.  Petersburg;  he  was 
killed  in  December.  There  was  General  Pav- 
loff,  head  of  the  field  courtmartials;  he  was 
killed  in  December.  There  was  Count  Ig- 
natieff,  one  of  the  leading  conspirators  in 
the  imperial  Camarilla  which  organized  the 
massacres;  he  was  killed  in  December. 
There  was  General  Lietvienoff,  who  was  sent 
to  the  government  of  Stavropol  with  a  puni- 
tive expedition  which  fired  with  cannon 
upon  the  villages;  he  followed  the  others. 
That  Pavloff  was  reached,  Pavloff  the  im- 
pregnable, Pavloff,  who  had  sentenced  me 
and  a  thousand  others  to  the  death,  struck 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  plot  and  cowed  the 
conspirators.  The  massacres  have  not  been 
ordered. 

These  methods  the  terrorists  will  employ 
so  long  as  other  methods  are  impossible. 
The  government  is  in  a  state  of  disorgani- 
zation; nothing  less  will  stay  the  hands  of 
the  officials.  It  is  the  Red  Terror  against 
the  White.  Ours  is  a  revolt  against  arma- 
ments unknown  to  the  revolutionists  of 
other  centuries.  Terrorism  is  not  anarchy. 
It  is  organized  on  a  central  basis.  If  from 
time  to  time  minor  assassinations  take 
place,  they  are  not  the  work  of  the  ter- 
rorist party,  but  tend  to  prove  the  desper- 
ate condition  of  the  whole  people  in  Russia. 
No  minor  group  can  carry  out  an  execu- 
tion at  its  own  pleasure.  It  must  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  central  body,  who  sit  in  judg- 
ment, weighing  of  merit  and  demerit.  For 
an  assassination  is  not  an  easy  thing;  if  it 
is  to  be  done,  it  must  be  as  a  matter  of 
necessity.  And  death  is  not  a  light  thing. 
We  who  do  not  shrink  at  it  know  its  awe. 
If  it  is  to  be  employed,  it  must  be  em- 
ployed without  flinching,  but  without  over 
justifying  this  weapon  which  the  govern- 
ment itself  has  forced  into  our  hands.  There 
had  been  a  book  there.  This  tool  is  edged 
of  the  inevitable.  Ours  has  been  a  people 
in  sore  distress,  in   ignorance,  and  in  pov- 

1  The  Terrorists  deny  the  charge  that  they  may 
view  the  systematic  resort  to  force  as  an  essen- 
tial preliminary  to  the  process  of  complete  govern- 
mental and  social  reconstruction  which  they  cher- 
ish. "In  exchange  for  freedom  of  self-expression, 
the  Revolutionists  stand  ready  instantly  to  aban- 
don terror,  and  they  point  for  pi-oof  of  their  sin- 
cerity to  the  cessation  of  warfare  during  the 
period  when  the  Duma  was  being  elected  and 
sat,  to  their  readiness  even  now  to  suspend  hostil- 
ities for  the  coming  elections  ;  small  reason  though 
they  have  for  confidence  in  the  future  plans  of 
the  government."  -  New  York  Evening  Post,  in  a 
striking  editorial  on  The  Meaning  of  Terrorism. 
For  an  interpretation  of  the  philosophy  of  both 
Czarism  and  the  revolution  see  two  notable 
essays  by  Prof.  Vladimir  G.  Simkhovitch  of  Colum- 
bia University,  An  Interpretation  of  Russian  Aut- 
ocracy, in  The  International  Quarterly,  Oct.,  1004, 
and  Russia's  Struggle  with  Autocracy,  Political 
Science  Quarterly,  Vol.  XX,  No.  1. 


erty,  but  a  people  with  a  great  yearning. 
However  we  have  endeavored  to  open  a 
way  for  expressing  that  yearning,  through 
education  or  charity  or  trade  unionism,  the 
result  has  been  the  same — a  scorch  of  sup- 
pression. One  channel  alone  has  remained 
open  through  which  we  can  speak.1  Through 
that  we  have  spoken.  So  long  as  freedom 
of  utterance  is  denied  us,  through  that  we 
must  continue  to  speak,  until  the  great 
voice  of  the  people  is  heard  in  successful 
revolution. 

This,  then,  is  the  gospel  of  Gregory 
Gershuni,  revolutionist,  as  set  forth  in 
his  life  and  speech.  Of  peasant  anarchy, 
bred  by  autocratic  anarchy,  vagrant  burn- 
ings and  pillagings,  he  had  little  to  say; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  half-throttled 
Zemstvoist  movement  of  peasants  and 
small  landlords  for  freedom  and  reform. 
Of  the  economic  preachment  of  his  party, 
where  it  splits  with  the  Social  Democrats 
and  the  other  Duma  groups  on  the  domi- 
nating land  question,  I  am  not  qualified  to 
write.  To  what  lengths  the  Russian  peo- 
ple would  go,  once  they  found  absolute 
and  emergent  political  expression,  is  not  to 
be  foretold.  They  may  leap  and  be  world 
leaders,  or  proceed  through  the  worn 
processes  of  states.  It  is  to  be  surmised 
that  party  platforms  will  not  play  the  de- 
termining part.  There  would  be  whimsi- 
cal interest  in  comparing  the  permanent 
sea-worthiness  of  the  sauerkraut  barrel 
of  a  terrorist  and  the  bowls  of  the  wise 
men  of  Gotham.  But  it  is  as  preacher  of 
a  gospel  of  works — of  deadly  protest  in 
preventing  the  worst  excesses  of  gov- 
ernmental anarchy  in  Russia — of  agitation 
and  arming  for  widespread  revolution 
there,  that  I  leave  Gershuni  as  I  found 
him,  in  the  room  of  the  tall  curtains  and 
the  tall  windows  that  look  out  upon  the 
quiet  street,  substantial  in  its  houses  of  red 
brick  and  stone  lintels — remembering  that 
had  his  lot  been  cast  in  New  York  he 
would  probably  still  be  a  chemist  and  a 
school  teacher,  at  work  peaceably  and  in 
his  own  way  for  the  poor  and  the  oppres- 
sed. Above  all  remembering  his  words 
in  that  famous  address  to  the  judges  who 
condemned  him  to  death: 

History  will  forgive  you  everything: 
the  centuries  of  oppression,  the  millions 
you  have  starved  to  death,  the  other  mil- 
lions you  have  sent  to  be  butchered  on  the 
battle  field;  everything  but  this — that  you 
have  driven  us  who  mean  well  with  our 
fatherland  to  seek  recourse   in  murder. 
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[This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  informal  sKetches  setting  fortK 
with  sturdy  frankness  the  musings  and  ministrations  which  fall  in 
the  worR  of  a  parish  behind  the  bars.  Father  Pish  is  chaplain  of 
the  great  New  Jersey-  State  Prison  at  Trenton.  As  priest,  he  has 
dealt  with  not  criminals  but  men  and  women  with  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  men  and  women.  As  chaplain,  he  has  shoul- 
dered more  than  the  spiritual  oversight  of  a  group  of  convicts ; 
his  worK  has  become  an  indeterminate  sentence  of  rugged  friend- 
ship reaching  out  in  the  communities  wherein  they  tahe  up  life 
afresh.     For  those  communities  he  has  a  preachment.] 


I.      ON   THE   PRISON   CHAPLAIN 


You  have  been  after  me,  Mr.  Editor, 
for  a  long  time,  endeavoring  to  get  from 
me  some  of  my  ideas  on  penal  matters, 
and  you  probably  are  attaching  too  much 
importance  to  what  is  floating  about  in 
my  brain. 

There  is  much  to  be  touched  upon 
when  penology  is  broached ;  much  has 
been  uttered  and  printed  in  the  past,  and 
many  effusions  of  wisdom  will  be  poured 
out  in  print  and  in  public  gatherings  for 
the  rest  of  the  ages  to  come.  I  like  to 
try  to  think  and  to  do,  but  I  am  not  eager 
to  write  and  to  speak, — since,  however, 
you  insist,  I  am  going  to  put  a  few  of 
my  notions  in  tangible  shape  and  send 
them  out  to  "take  their  chances."  An  ex- 
haustive treatment  of  these  matters  is  out 
of  the  question,  hence  I  trust  that  you  will 
be  content  if  I  line  up  just  a  few  views 
even  though  they  stand  not  in  serried 
array. 

I  shall  start  off  with  the  chaplain. 

In  every  well  regulated  prison  there 
usually  is  such  an  official,  though  his 
value  and  the  appreciation  of  him  vary 
greatly.  There  are  in  prisons,  men  hold- 
ing the  position  of  chaplain  who  are  able, 
godly  and  energetic,  and  there  are  those 
who  are  inert,  time-servers,  and  utterly 
incompetent  for  their  duties.  I  have 
heard  of  prisons  where  the  chaplain  is  a 
harmless  quasi-nonentity ;  of  prisons 
where  he  is  an  impertinent  busybody  and 
meddler.  I  regret  that  the  true  position 
of  chaplain  is  not  always  realized.  Some- 
times this  lack  of  realization  is  on  the 


part  of  the  warden  and  sometimes  it 
must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  chaplain 
himself.  There  are  wardens  who,  filled 
with  their  own  importance,  bellied  with 
pride,  jealous  of  their  prerogatives  of 
might  and  power,  cannot  or  will  not  give 
due  credit  to  the  position  and  worth  of 
even  the  most  able  chaplain,  and  there 
have  been  chaplains,  and  no  doubt  are 
still,  who  were  so  void  of  substance  and 
vigor  that  they  richly  merited  to  be  con- 
temned and  despised.  I  have  known 
wardens  who  were  anxiously  desirous  of 
a  zealous  chaplain  and  whose  desire  came 
to  nought,  and  I  have  heard  rumors  of 
earnest  chaplains  who  wished  and  prayed 
that  the  Lord  would  provide  a  sympa- 
thetic warden  and  their  prayers  were  not 
answered. 

Intrinsically  the  value  of  the  chaplain 
in  the  prison  is  a  great  one  and  I  believe 
he  is  as  necessary  as  the  physician  or 
even  the  warden.  This  results  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
men  the  religious  motive  plays  a  great 
part.  Among  the  more  important  in- 
hibitory ideas  must  be  reckoned  those  of 
religion  and  of  sound  morality  and  I  hold 
that  true  morality  is  not  possible  without 
the  basis  of  genuine  religion.  I  feel  that 
the  fundamental  strength  of  moral  in- 
hibitions is  not  derived  from  altruism, 
which  is  at  best  unstable  and  apt  to  be 
engulfed  by  selfish  instincts  and  turbu- 
lent passions,  but  it  is  an  outflow  of  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  Power  that  is 
stronger  than  you  or  I  and  that  holds 
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us  and  all  to  an  ideal  outside  of,  beyond, 
and  above  ourselves.  Altruism  can  gene- 
rate ethics  but  is  not  a  safe  source  of 
morals.  Religion  establishes  morals  and 
breathes  into  ethics  the  spirit  of  enduring 
life  and  vigor.  In  brief,  mankind  needs 
morals,  not  ethics  alone.  Unless  we  can 
through  imprisonment  improve  the 
morals  of  the  imprisoned  our  whole  penal 
system  is  in  vain  and  descends  to  the  low 
level  of  mere  brute  deprivation  of  liberty. 
Without  religion  no  true  morality, — hence 
I  insist  that  the  position  of  chaplain  must 
be  recognized  in  its  full  importance.  The 
chaplain  is  the  channel  through  which, 
influences  for  sound  morality  pass  to  his 
charges.  He  is  truly  a  "sky-pilot" 
through  the  tempestuous  tossings  of  the 
wild  passions  of  men.  Somebody  must 
stand  before  the  imprisoned  as  a  truly 
accredited  representative  of  a  higher 
power  that  demands  obedience  of  us  all, 
and  this  somebody  is  the  chaplain ;  a  rep- 
resentative of  God's  word  and  power  who 
will  guide  and  instruct,  chide  and  urge, 
and  seek  to  apply  all  means  towards  the 
soul-healing  of  the*  moral  outcasts  and 
lexers. 

The  noble  and  necessary  position  of 
the  prison  chaplain  will  be  but  an  idle 
semblance  unless  the  man  chaplain  meas- 
ures up  to  it.  It  is  regrettably  too  true 
that  the  men  who  occupy  the  position  do 
not  always  measure  up.  Too  often  this 
position  is  held  by  a  superannuated  min- 
ister who  has  been  put  aside  as  unfit  for 
further  active  work  in  the  general  min- 
istry. Again  this  position  is  acquired  by 
men  who  have  recourse  to  the  tactics  of 
politics  and  who  look  only  to  the  political 
influence  and  salary  to  wield  and  enjoy. 
Quite  rarely  we  find  that  any  ardent 
minister  possessing  the  full  vigor  of  his 
talents  will  turn  to  seek  or  to  accept  the 
position  of  prison  chaplain. 

Tis  true  that  within  the  prison  walls 
a  brilliant  man  cannot  shine  before  men 
as  he  would  if  he  were  addressing  the 
upholstered  pews  of  a  prominent  church ; 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  those 
that  sit  in  darkness  need  the  rays  of  a 
brightly-shining  light.  Alas!  they  re- 
ceive but  too  often  the  dim  glimmer  of  a 
rusted,  smoky  lantern. 

The  class  of  men  that  make  up  our 


prison  population  is  in  the  main  one 
whose  religious  and  moral  training  has 
been  neglected.  There  are  no  doubt  men 
in  prison  who  know  the  right  from  the 
wrong.  By  conscious  abandonment  of 
guiding  principles  and  perverse  applica- 
tion of  will  power  they  have  become  what 
they  are,  transgressors,  criminals.  But 
the  great  majority  are  men  and  women 
who  either  have  not  had  the  advantage 
of  opportunities  for  moral  development 
or  have  not  taken  it.  They  come  to 
prison  under  ban  of  human  law  and  are 
stolidly  dull,  or  recklessly  careless  in  mat- 
ters of  morals  and  religion.  Their  phy- 
sique is  weakened,  not  always  by  reason 
of  heredity  but  more  often  by  reason  of 
personal  indulgence  in  bad  habits.  Some 
have  in  outward  appearance,  sunken  to 
the  level  of  physical  and  moral  degener- 
acy. But  all  of  them  are  human  beings 
and  have  a  human  soul.  They  all  have 
the  common  destiny  of  man  set  before 
them  by  the  Creator, — in  brief,  they  all 
must  eventually  reach  either  heaven  or 
hell.  They  are  not  mere  dogs  whose 
souls  cease  to  exist  when  their  carcasses 
rot  into  their  component  elements.  They 
are  individuals  that  have  followed  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh  instead  of  the  strivings 
of  the  spirit,  and  if  ever  there  is  a  field 
for  the  religious  worker,  it  is  within  our 
prison  walls.  I  believe  the  work  for  the 
conversion  of  these  sinners  is  of  greater 
value  and  more  meritorious  than  the  con- 
version of  the  benighted  heathen.  For  as 
a  rule  the  souls  of  prison  convicts  have  at 
some  time  or  other  received  the  grace  of 
God  and  are  already  sheep  of  the  Divine 
Shepherd's  fold  even  though  they  have 
strayed  into  poisonous  pastures. 

Hence  it  offends  me  to  see  how  from 
a  religious  standpoint  the  criminal  and 
convict  is  often  neglected  even  though  on 
the  payroll  of  the  prison  the  name  of  some 
minister  of  the  Word  be  entered  under 
the  heading  of  the  chaplain.  I  detest  that 
callousness  which  assumes  that  any  old 
kind  of  religious  adviser  is  good  enough 
for  a  prison.  If  I  had  my  way  I  would 
try  to  bring  into  the  prison  chaplaincy 
young  men  of  the  ministry,  not  of  course 
too  young  and  green  but  young  and 
vigorous:  Men  of  broad  minds,  men 
of  great  ideals;   men  of  strong  energy 
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and  with  well  adjusted  temperaments. 
The  best  would  not  be  too  good  in  my 
estimation,  for  the  prison  presents  a  great 
field  for  the  best  energies  of  the  re- 
ligious leader.  The  task  of  such  a  chap- 
lain would  no  doubt  be  an  arduous  one, 
but  it  would  not  be  a  fruitless  one.  I 
know  this  is  not  the  idea  of  many  good 
men  on  the  outside.  They  feel  convinced 
that  all  labor  for  the  salvation  of  these 
souls  is  in  vain  and  their  conviction  is 
based  upon  what  they  call  experience. 
They  say  that  they  have  failed  to  perceive 
the  conversion  of  those  in  prison.  I  will 
say  in  turn  that  their  experiences  are 
probably  drawn  from  some  prison  where 
the  chaplain  has  not  the  necessary  zeal 
for  his  office. 

Show  me  the  right  kind  of  chaplain 
and  I  will  point  out  to  you  numerous 
cases  of  conversion  and  reform  that 
necessarily  have  followed  his  ministra- 
tions. 

In  my  estimation  the  chaplain  in  the 
economy  of  the  prison  must  stand  for  a 
distinct  department  of  activity  to  be  ac- 
knowledged and  facilitated  by  the  other 
powers  of  the  institution.  I  would  make 
his  department  embrace  all  that  apper- 
tains directly  to  the  formation  of  char- 
acter and  this  would  include  both  relig- 
ious and  educational  matters. 

My  chaplain  must  be  a  man  who  will 
aid  in  the  development  of  the  mind  and 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  higher  impulses 
of  the  heart ;  he  must  bring  to  the  surface 
the  latent  possibilities  that  do  exist  even 
in  our  criminals.  He  must  stand  close, 
in  fact  the  closest  of  any  official  of  the 
institution,  to  the  souls  of  his  charges. 
My  guards  and  underkeepers  will  direct 
the  convict's  conduct  in  so  far  as  it  per- 
tains to  the  discipline  of  the  place,  in 
so  far  as  the  man  is  a  prisoner  condemned 
to  incarceration  and  labor;  my  prison 
physician  will  take  care  of  the  bodily 
health  and  will  carefully  supply  what  is 
needed  to  build  up  and  maintain  a  sound 
body;  but  my  chaplain  must  go  into  the 
man,  he  must  penetrate  to  the  soul,  he 
must  build  up  a  sane  and  safe  mind  and 
heart.  No  one  else  can  do  this  in  his 
stead.  No  other  official  of  the  place, 
the  warden  himself  not  excepted,  can  per- 
form this  work.     My  chaplain  must  have 


complete  control  over  his  department  and 
must  be  free  to  employ  his  best  judgment 
consistently  with  the  requirements  of 
the  other  necessary  departments  of  the 
prison.  He  will  not  be  for  me  a  mere 
underling;  he  will  be  subject  to  the  gen- 
eral provisions  of  the  power  that  the 
warden  represents  but  he  will  stand  as  a 
co-ordinate  member  of  the  prison  staff. 
He  must  be  a  man  of  effective  person- 
ality, not  too  soft,  or  too  wise  in  his  own 
conceit.  He  must  study  his  charges  and 
must  understand  the  psychology  of  man- 
kind. He  must  be  able,  in  other  words, 
to  acquire  and  to  hold  to  himself  the 
'confidence  of  the  convicts.  He  must  be 
to  them  their  guide  and  always  their 
friend  and  in  many  ways  almost  their 
servant.  He  must  be  watchful  of  the 
opportunities  that  are  presented  to  him 
of  being  of  service  to  those  under  his 
charge.  He  can  be  a  mediator  that  on 
the  one  hand  will  soften  down  any  excess 
of  rigor  in  prison  discipline,  and  on  the 
other  hand  can  impress  upon  his  charges 
the  sturdiness  which  bows  to  the  restric- 
tions and  limitations  of  life  in  prison. 
For  instance;  in  the  administration  of 
punishment  for  infractions  of  discipline 
I  would  regard  my  chaplain  as  a  factor. 
It  is  he  who  can  bend  the  refractory ;  it  is 
he  who  can  encourage  the  despondent; 
it  is  he  who  by  the  instillment  of  good 
motives  can  prevent  recurrences  of  wilful 
breaches  of  discipline.  In  my  estima- 
tion he  should  share  in  this  respect  the 
responsibility  of  the  warden. 

My  chaplain  must  preach  to  his  men 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  doc- 
trine of  heaven  and  hell.  He  must  not 
waste  his  time  in  mere  milk-and-water 
ethical  discussion.  He  must  give  them 
the  meat  of  morality  animated  by  re- 
ligion. He  must  attract  his  hearers  not 
by  clap-trap  oratory  or  by  idle  trappings 
that  smack  of  the  theatrical.  He  must 
preach  to  them  the  solid  truths  and  must 
remember  that,  sin-laden  though  their 
souls  be,  they  may  be  hungering  for 
the  spiritual.  I  read  sometime  ago  of 
a  certain  large  prison  in  these  United 
States  which  on  a  given  Sunday  dis- 
pensed with  the  chaplain's  services  and  in 
their  stead  introduced  in  the  chapel  a 
minstrel  troupe.  ■  The  verdict  of  the  war- 
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den  was  that  the  entertainment  thus  af- 
forded would  be  of  greater  benefit  than 
the  chaplain's  own  performance.  I  was 
amazed  at  what  I  read  and  it  showed  to 
me  how  far  removed  from  the  ideal  such 
a  chaplain  must  be.  And  there  is  much 
of  this,  more  than  we  would  imagine, 
going  on  in  our  prisons  to-day.  If  it 
were  only  known,  in  many  cases,  the 
chaplain  is  not  a  spiritual  guide  but  mere- 
ly a  Sunday  entertainer. 

My  chaplain  must  have  the  confidence 
of  his  charges  and  insistance  must  be 
made  that  he  have  the  right  and  privi- 
lege of  confidentiality  between  them  and 
him.  His  relations  with  them  must  be 
sacred,  not  to  be  pried  into  even  by  the 
head  of  the  institution.  The  convicts 
must  be  free  to  lay  open  their  souls  to 
him  and  must  feel  safe  in  doing  so,  and 
every  other  authority  of  the  prison  must 
respect  this  intimate  relation  between 
chaplain  and  convict.  The  chaplain  is 
not  an  informant  or  a  spy  upon  his  men, 
and  while  his  duty  is  to  inculcate  obe- 
dience to  orders  and  to  discipline,  it  is 
not  his  place  to  apply  the  external  means 
to  enforce  the  regulations  of  the  prison. 
The  guards  and  under-keepers  have  that 
as  their  specific  province.  What  do  you 
think  of  the  chaplain  in  a  certain  prison 
who  after  the  escape  of  a  convict,  went 
out  to  take  part  in  the  man-hunt,  with 
prospects  no  doubt  of  sharing  in  the  re- 
ward offered?  This  is  an  actual  case 
that  has  come  to  my  knowledge  and  I  am 
sure  that  such  a  chaplain  does  not  stand 
in  sympathetic  relations  with  his  con- 
victs. 

I  do  not  believe  in  making  the  relations 
between  chaplain  and  convict  one  of  com- 
pulsion. I  would  oblige  no  man  to  at- 
tend any  service,  because  I  believe  if  the 
chaplain  is  a  man  of  the  right  stamp,  the 
men  will  be  instinctively  drawn  towards 
him,  his  preachings,  and  his  influence. 
If  the  chaplain  cannot  attract  his  men, 
they  should  not  be  forced  to  go  to  him. 

I  have  often  studied  the  various  re- 
ligions and  beliefs  of  men  in  our  prisons 
and  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  fol- 
lowing ideas:  Since  among  the  Pro- 
testant churches  the  line  of  demarcation 
is  not  strictly  drawn  or  not  strictly  ob- 


served, it  matters  little  what  denomina- 
tion the  chaplain  represents.  With 
Catholics  and  Jews,  however,  the  case  is 
quite  different.  The  Catholic  is  unwil- 
ling to  receive  his  spiritual  advice  from 
other  than  his  priest  and  the  Jew  is 
taught  to  look  exclusively  to  his  rabbi 
for  his  guidance.  Whenever  these  re- 
ligions are  represented  in  prison  by  their 
fallen  members,  it  appears  to  me  only 
just  that  they  be  given  special  spiritual 
instruction  which  they  crave  and  which 
is  acceptable  to  them.  While  it  may  not 
always  be  politic  to  have  a  corps  of 
chaplains  and  while  the  routine  work  of 
the  chaplain  may  be  performed  by  one 
man,  it  is  proper  that  both  priest  and 
rabbi  be  admitted  into  untrammeled  com- 
munication with  the  consciences  of  their 
communicants,  and  that  the  niggardly 
policy  be  abandoned  of  allowing  them  to 
do  this  work  without  compensation.  Our 
state  treasuries  are  sufficiently  well  filled 
or  can  dispose  of  sufficient  funds  to  pay 
at  least  pro  rata  for  the  services  of  priest 
and  rabbi.  They  in  turn  can  and  wilt 
work  in  harmony  with  the  official  chap- 
lain and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  offi- 
cial chaplain  need  always  be  a  Protestant 
minister.  'Twould  be  narrowness  of 
mind  that  should  set  down  as  an  axiom 
that  neither  Catholic  priest  nor  Jewish 
rabbi  should  be  honored  with  the  appoint- 
ment as  prison  chaplain.  As  long  as  the 
division  of  mankind  into  religious  camps 
does  exist,  the  prison  can  never  be  made 
a  leveller  of  all  its  inmates  under  one 
religious  tendency;  choice  and  facility  of 
specific  religious  teachings  should  be 
recognized  as  a  necessary  feature  in  every 
prison.  I  do  not  recommend  that  the 
prison  be  a  stamping-ground  for  hysteri- 
cal, exalted,  emotional,  notional,  religious 
agitators ;  but  if  a  convict  or  a  number 
of  convicts  seriously  feels  that  a  par- 
ticular minister,  priest,  rabbi  or  other 
responsible,  well-balanced  representa- 
tive of  religion  will  do  good  to  their 
souls,  they  should  be  granted  this  freely, 
and  if  extra  work  is  thereby  imposed  on 
such  persons,  they  should  be  given  a  few 
dollars  for  their  work  and  trouble.  Our 
public  treasuries  usually  can  provide  reas- 
onable and  unreasonable  "rake-offs"  for 
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"grafters" — can  they  not  afford  a  modi- 
cum for  just  maintenance  of  religion  and 
morality  in  our  prisons? 

Is  a  chaplain's  activity  bounded  by  the 
prison  enclosure  or  should  it  extend  it- 
self beyond  the  walls?  From  my  obser- 
vations I  have  concluded  that  the  earnest, 
zealous  chaplain  must  and  will  make  his 
spiritual  influence  and  power  follow  the 
convict  wherever  he  go  even  after  release 
from  prison.  The  work  as  done  in  the 
prison  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  chaplain's 
ideal  work.  In  prison  he  may  sow  the 
seed  and  nourish  the  young  growth,  but 
the  harvest  comes  only  after  the  return 
of  the  convict  to  free  intercourse  with 
society.  Then  alone  can  he  perceive 
whether  his  activity  as  chaplain  has 
brought  forth  results.  Then  it  will  ap- 
pear whether  he  has  welded  the  former 
convicts  to  himself  and  to  his  teachings. 

To  my  knowledge  and  belief,  this  rela- 


tion between  chaplain  and  ex-prisoner 
is  rarely  established  and  cultivated.  Such 
a  duty  is  not  imposed  by  the  rules  of  the 
prison,  the  payroll  contemplates  only  work 
done  within  the  walls;  hence  mutual  re- 
lations between  chaplain  and  convict 
usually  follow  the  lines  of  the  old  adage : 
"Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind."  What' a 
great  doer  of  lasting  good,  every  prison 
chaplain  would  be,  were  he  to  keep  up 
friendly,  sympathetic,  occasional  inter- 
course, by  word  of  mouth  or  by  letter  with 
his  ex-charges.  A  great  amount  of 
energy  must  be  thereby  expended;  vol- 
umes of  heart- warmth  must  be  sent  forth ; 
it  means  much  extra  work — aye,  there's 
the  rub !  But  if  ever  we  wish  to  reform 
men  through  imprisonment  the  chaplain 
must  be  the  main  agent,  and  must  not 
stop  when  the  door  opens  and  clangs  be- 
hind the  released  convict. 
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CHapter     III — Public     CHarities 


Public  charities  in  the  United  States 
have  no  marked  uniformity  as  in  England. 
There  is  no  general  American  legislation. 
The  federal  government  administers  pub- 
lic charity  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 
it  is  competent  to  pass  laws  regulating 
immigration,  which  certainly  affects  the 
relief  system  to  no  slight  extent;  and  it 
helps  to  spread  knowledge  on  the  subject 
by  causing  the  Census  Bureau  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  col- 
lect information  in  regard  to  the  charita- 
ble system  of  the  country.  Except  in 
these  respects,  however,  public  charity  is 
the  affair  of  each  individual  state.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  understand  how  the 
American  relief  system  has  been  evolved, 
it  is  necessary  to  allow  for  the  conditions 
that  obtain  there,  almost  every  state  hav- 
ing developed  on  entirely  individual  lines 
both  historically  and  economically.  "The 
student,"  as  Henderson  remarks,  "should 
have  before  him  a  map  of  the  United 
States  and  should  well  bear  in  mind  the 


climatic,  historic,  and  social  differences, 
as  well  as  the  striking  contrasts  between 
New  England,  the  South,  the  fertile  plain 
of  the  central  states,  the  vast  prairies  of 
the  West,  and  the  lofty  mountain  dis- 
tricts, fertile  valleys,  and  coast  climate 
of  the  Pacific  states."  Just  as  these  con- 
ditions are  diverse,  so  are  the  aspects 
of  public  and  private  charity.  In  the 
West  it  is  to  a  large  extent  still  in  the 
first  stages  of  development.  In  the  older 
states  of  New  England  it  is  already  par- 
tially tainted  with  the  defects  and  abuses 
of  an  ancient  civilization.  On  the  other 
hand,  you  will  sometimes  find  new  towns 
superior  to  older  districts  because  they 
have  been  eager  to  take  up  energetically 
the  latest  progressive  ideas,  while  older 
districts  are  still  clinging  to  the  old  ways. 
If  we  desire  to  compare  American  con- 
ditions with  those  of  some  continental 
state,  we  are,  in  spite  of  the  vastly  dif- 
ferent proportions,  reminded  most  of  the 
conditions  in  the  Swiss  federation.  There 
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also  the  general  government  has  hardly 
any  part  in  the  administration  of  the 
poor  law,  and  each  of  the  tiny  cantons 
(tiny  when  compared  to  an  American 
state)  administers  a  relief  system  accord- 
ing to  its  own  discretion.  Alongside  of  ' 
conditions  produced  by  modern,  up-to- 
date  legislation,  we  here  find  in  several 
cantons  conditions  that  can  only  be  termed 
antiquated.  In  the  United  States,  just 
as  in  Switzerland,  grave  difficulties  arise 
from  the  terms  of  agreement  prevailing 
between  the  different  states  as  to  the  re- 
sponsibility for  destitute  members  of  an- 
other confederate  state. 

There  is,  therefore,  indisputable  need 
of  a  uniform  law  of  settlement  and  re- 
moval for  the  whole  of  the  territory  of 
the  United  States,  as  has  been  acknowl- 
edged over  and  over  again  by  all  authori- 
ties on  the  subject.  In  1898  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction 
appointed  a  standing  committee  of  seven 
members  to  investigate  this  matter.  In 
the  following  year  they  reported  certain 
proposals  for  a  uniform  legislation.  The 
most  important  of  these  proposals  were 
uniformity  in  the  length  of  time  necessary 
to  acquire  legal  domicile,  the  removal  of 
those  who  have  no  such  rights,  and  the 
appointment  of  a  board  to  deal  with  all 
disputes  arising  from  these  questions.  On 
the  whole,  these  proposals  closely  approx- 
imate the- German  system.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to 
carry  the  thing  out ;  for,  as  the  committee 
itself  pointed  out,  legislation  on  the  part 
of  the  federal  government  would  be  un- 
constitutional, since  the  administration  of 
these  matters  is  undoubtedly  the  business 
of  the  individual  states.  As  far  as  my  in- 
formation goes,  the  affair  has  as  yet  made 
no  further  progress,  so  that  in  certain 
very  important  relations  each  state  is  as 
a  foreign  power  to  its  neighbor — a  very 
unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  for  a- great 
nation.  Every  one  who  is  familiar  with 
German  legislation  in  the  field  of  charity 
will  recollect  that  upon  the  foundation  of 
the  North  German  alliance,  and  subse- 
quently the  German  empire,  the  united 
governments  looked  upon  it  as  one  of 
their  first  duties  to  bring  about  a  uniform 
legislation  in  regard  to  settlement  and  the 
administration  of  public  charities. 


The  differences  in  legislation,  coupled 
with  the  differences  in  the  way  in  which 
each  district  and  town  interprets  its  legis- 
lation, are  the  cause  of  still  further  varia- 
tions from  uniformity,  that  tend  neither 
to  the  public  weal  nor  to  the  well-being 
of  the  poor.  Finally,  politics  plays  van 
important  part  in  shaping  the  public  re- 
lief system — a  more  important  part  indeed 
than  in  any  other  country — so  that  even 
where  effective  legislation  does  exist  the 
operation  of  the  system  is  seriously  ham- 
pered by  politics,  and  what  was  originally 
a  beneficent  measure  frequently  becomes 
the  very  opposite. 

In  spite  of  these  manifold  differences, 
due  to  the  historic  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  country  and  to  geographical 
and  climatic  conditions,  there  is  one  gen- 
eral tendency — a  tendency  evinced  by  all 
civilized  nations — and  that  is,  to  look 
after  those  who  cannot  look  after  them- 
selves. Their  inability  to  do  so  may  ex- 
tend to  all  the  needs  of  life,  or  it  may  be 
only  partial.  Childhood  and  old  age  are 
entirely  helpless,  whereas  the  sick  man 
may  require  help  only  as  long  as  his  ill- 
ness lasts,  the  unemployed  only  until  he 
can  find  work.  The  only  admissible 
principle  in  relief  administration  is  to  give 
every  one  the  kind  of  help  that  his  par- 
ticular case  demands.  If  this  principle 
is  strictly  adhered  to,  a  great  variety  of 
institutions  is  indispensable.  As  science 
advances  there  is  an  ever  increasing  dif- 
ferentiation of  needs  and  of  provisions 
for  meeting  them,  until  it  would  seem 
that  every  form  of  illness  would  end  by 
requiring  treatment  in  a  special  institu- 
tion. 

To  satisfy  growing  demands  of  this 
description,  large  means  are  required, 
such  as  can  only  be  raised  by  large  and 
wealthy  communities.  In  smaller  com- 
munities the  lack  of  means  always  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  a  distinct  aversion  to 
such  elaborate  provision  for  the  poor. 
The  poor  are  not  beloved  and  they  are 
disposed  of  in  the  easiest  way.  Especially 
where  the  entire  population  is  poverty 
stricken,  the  people  are  anything  but  in- 
clined to  emulate  the  elaborate  under- 
takings of  wealthier  communities.  Here- 
in lies  the  explanation  of  the  truly  im- 
mense  difference   in   the   way   in   which 
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public  charity  is  administered  in  com- 
munities of  different  sizes — a  phenomenon 
equally  observable  in  all  countries.  It 
is  not,  as  we  should  expect,  the  poorest 
districts  that  have  the  greatest  expendi- 
ture for  relief,  but  on  the  contrary,  the 
greatest  number  of  persons  in  receipt  of 
relief — we  cannot  say  the  greatest  pro- 
portion of  poor  people — is  to  be  found 
in  large  and  wealthy  towns.  Illustrations 
of  this  fact  are  furnished  by  the  recent 
publication  of  the  Census  Bureau  on 
benevolent  institutions,  and  by  reports  of 
the  state  boards  of  charities,  which  show 
very  marked  differences  in  the  relative 
expenditure  for  relief  in  the  different 
states  of  the  country  and  in  different 
counties  and  towns  within  the  same  state. 
I  am  well  aware  that  in  one  place  a  high 
figure  may  point  to  wasteful  management, 
carelessness  in  admitting  inmates,  illicit 
commissions,  and  the  like;  while  low 
figures  may  be  a  proof  of  honest, 
thrifty  management  and  careful  test- 
ing of  applicants.  But  these  con- 
siderations cannot  possibly  account  for  all 
the  glaring  discrepancies.  There  is  still 
another  point  worthy  of  mention.  The 
smaller  the  area  the  easier  it  is  to  survey 
it,  and  a  man  will  scarcely  succeed  in 
securing  relief  unless  he  is  in  absolute 
need  of  it.  The  larger  the  area  the 
harder  it  becomes  to  look  up  each  indi- 
vidual, to  inquire  carefully  into  his  finan- 
cial circumstances,  to  find  out  whether 
there  are  relatives  who  could  provide  for 
him,  and  so  on.  Whereas,  therefore, 
small  communities  present  no  difficulties 
whatever  on  this  score  and  suffer  rather 
from  lack  of  means  and  of  good  inten- 
tions, the  larger  and  wealthier  communi- 
ties run  the  danger  of  being  unduly  called 
upon  by  persons  not  really  in  need  of  re- 
lief. 

This  danger  can  be  avoided  by  one 
means  only,  and  that  is  by  a  rigorous, 
strict  method  of  inquiry,  and  this  is  just 
where  the  German  and  the  English 
methods  differ.  In  Germany  careful  in- 
vestigation and  individual  treatment  of 
the  destitute  are  carried  out  by  means  of 
a  large  number  of  unpaid  visitors.  The 
community  is  divided  into  districts,  each 
district  has  its  overseer  or  superintendent, 
and  each  overseer  has  under  him  an  ade- 


quate number  of  visitors.  Berlin,  for  ex- 
ample, is  divided  into  about  400  districts 
with  about  4000  unpaid  visitors.  These 
visitors  come  into  personal  contact  with 
the  poor,  they  get  to  know  something 
of  the  applicant,  keeping  an  eye  on  the 
way  he  lives,  and  are  thus  able  to  form  a 
fairly  just  estimate  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  his  need.  There  are  practically 
no  unpaid  visitors  in  connection  with 
public  charity  in  America.  Hence  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  in  the  larger  com- 
munities to  investigate  the  circumstances 
of  the  destitute  in  the  same  thorough  and 
individual  way.  Unless,  therefore,  every 
application  is  to  be  granted  offhand  some 
other  means  must  be  resorted  to.  The 
means  adopted  consists  in  offering  relief 
in  such  a  form  as  to  make  it  appear  de- 
sirable to  none  but  those  who  cannot  help 
themselves  in  any  other  way.  Assistance 
in  money,  which  would  be  eagerly 
accepted,  is  not  given,  and  in  its  place 
almshouse  care  is  offered,  and  this  is 
unpopular  on  account  of  the  supervision 
it  entails,  the  restriction  of  liberty,  the 
monotonous  dietary,  the  common  sleep- 
ing apartment,  and  various  other  dis- 
agreeable features.  An  offer  of  admit- 
tance to  an  almshouse  thus  becomes  a 
test  of  real  destitution.  This  constitutes 
the  famous  "workhouse  test"  which 
America  took  over  from  England. 

In  most  places  public  outdoor  relief  is 
prohibited  altogether  for  permanent  cases 
and  able-bodied  persons,  so  that  the  only 
persons  who  may  receive  temporary 
assistance  are  the  sick,  diseased  and  the 
like,  and  even  for  them  the  relief  is 
strictly  limited,  so  that  except  for  hos- 
pitals and  special  institutions  for  the  in- 
sane, blind,  deaf  mute,  and  other  special 
classes,  the  almshouse  represents  the 
principal  form  of  public  charity.  The 
English  poor  law  of  1834  was  based  upon 
the  "workhouse  test,"  but  the  principle  is 
by  no  means  strictly  observed  in  England, 
and  in  numerous  administrations  outdoor 
relief  preponderates,  though  on  the  whole 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  do  away 
with  it,  especially  in  the  case  of  able- 
bodied  paupers.  In  the  states,  so  far  as 
I  could  see,  the  prohibitions  against  out- 
door relief  are  far  more  strictly  adhered 
to.     Very  few  states  show  any  consider- 
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able  expenditure  for  this  purpose.  Only- 
Ohio  appears  to  be  far  above  the  average, 
with  59,967  cases  of  outdoor  relief,  at 
an  outlay  of  $735,375.  Indiana  is  a  strik- 
ing example  of  the  efforts  that  are  being 
made  to  keep  down  excessive  outdoor  re- 
lief. In  1897  there  were  still  82,225  per- 
sons being  relieved  in  this  way,  while 
1905  shows  no  more  than  46,561 ;  a  de- 
crease from  3.2  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion to  1.8  per  cent.  Similarly  in  Boston, 
the  number  of  families  in  receipt  of  relief 
has  gone  down  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years  from  5317  in  1879  to  2346  in  1904; 
that  is  a  decrease  of  over  fifty  per  cent 
in  actual  numbers  and  almost  seventy- 
five  per  cent  relative  to  the  population. 
The  average  amount  of  relief  given  has 
more  than  doubled  (from  $13  to  $30). 

The  city  of  Berlin,  by  way  of  contrast, 
with  a  population  of  two  million  approxi- 
mately, annually  grants  temporary  relief 
to  about  20,000  persons  and  permanent 
relief  to  about  40,006,  at  an  expenditure 
of  about  eight  million  marks  ($2 ,000,000). 
The  Berlin  institutions  contain  a  rela- 
tively insignificant  number  of  dependents 
and  in  the  main  only  such  as  are  alto- 
gether helpless  owing  to  sickness  or  old 
age  and  are  entirely  without  kindred, 
or  else  such  as  would  be  likely  to  put 
assistance  in  money  to  a  bad  use  on  ac- 
count of  their  drunkenness,  depravity, 
or  idleness.  A  distinction  is  made  between 
deserving  and  undeserving  paupers.  The 
former  are  received  into  homes  for  the 
aged;  the  latter  are  sent  to  workhouses. 
The  homes  for  the  aged  have  about  1500 
inmates ;  the  workhouses,  about  500.  To 
be  sent  to  the  workhouse  is  resented  al- 
most as  a  punishment,  and  inmates  do 
their  best  to  get  out  again  and  obtain 
outdoor  relief.  The  same  general  system 
is  followed  in  the  majority  of  German 
towns,  except  that  the  medium  sized 
towns  cannot  so  easily  separate  the  de- 
serving from  the  undeserving  poor  and 
are  obliged  to  send  paupers  of  all  descrip- 
tions to  the  workhouse. 

Outside  of  the  towns,  however,  in  the 
villages  and  small  country  communities, 
conditions  differ  very  little  from  those  in 
American  communities  of  the  same  size. 
We  have  not  in  Germany  those  careful 
periodical    reports   which    America   pos- 


sesses in  the  reports  of  the  state  boards, 
but  occasional  investigation  has  made  it 
evident  that  in  the  country  the  poor  law 
administration  is  both  severe  and  inade- 
quate. Either  a  mere  pittance  is  given 
by  way  of  relief,  or  else  those  who  are  no 
longer  able  to  look  after  themselves  are 
all  sent  to  a  workhouse  of  the  meanest 
order.  The  conditions  of  the  sick  poor 
are  particularly  deplorable  in  the  country 
districts  where  they  are  without  nursing 
of  any  sort.  Some  improvement  has  been 
effected  by  the  fact  that,  in  consequence 
partly  of  legislation,  partly  of  voluntary 
decision,  the  larger  provinces,  which  in 
size  are  midway  between  states  and  coun- 
ties, have  undertaken  the  care  of  certain 
destitute  classes,  principally  the  insane, 
the  diseased,  the  blind,  and  the  deaf  mute. 
In  all  other  countries  the  same  contrast 
may  be  observed  between  town  and  coun- 
try, between  a  wealthy  and  a  poor  popu- 
lation, with  the  same  result.  The  less  dis- 
tress there  is  the  more  adequately  is  it 
provided  for. 

The  similarity  between  Germany  "and 
the  United  States  extends  no  further  than 
this.  In  general  there  is  a  strong  con- 
trast. Here  we  have  almost  exclusively 
a  system  of  outdoor  relief,  supplemented 
to  a  slight  extent,  except  in  the  case  of 
sickness,  by  indoor  relief.  There  they 
have  almost  exclusively  a  system  of  in- 
door relief,  directly  prescribed  by  legis- 
lation or  adhered  to  in  practice,  and  the 
authorities  anxiously  endeavoring  to  sup- 
press any  supplementary  outdoor  relief, 
or,  at  any  rate,  keep  it  down  to  its  lowest 
possible  amount.  If,  in  view  of  this  very 
marked  contrast,  we  inquire  into  the 
actual  needs  of  the  poor  themselves,  we 
are  bound  to  confess  that  the  poor 
are  much  the  same  in  Germany 
and  in  England,  in  France  and  in 
the  United  States ;  that  their  needs  are 
the  same  and  that  these  needs  can  only 
be  met  all  over  the  world  by  individual 
treatment.  If,  therefore,  indoor  relief 
predominates  in  one  country  and  outdoor 
in  another,  this  must  be  due  to  causes 
which  are  not  derived  from  the  nature 
of  poverty,  but  which  have  to  do  with 
peculiarities  in  conditions  in  the  countries 
involved.  We  do  not  in  Germany  de- 
ceive ourselves  as  to  a  number  of  defects 
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connected  with  our  system,  but  on  the 
whole  we  have  for  years  no  longer  had 
any  doubts  as  to  the  advantage  of  outdoor 
versus  indoor  relief.  In  the  United 
States  it  is  a  very  different  matter.  There 
is  scarcely  a  problem  that  more  constant- 
ly forms  the  topic  of  discussion.  My 
study  of  the  written  discussions  on  the 
subject  and  my  conversations  with  men 
who  have  made  it  a  matter  of  special  con- 
sideration, leave  me  with  the  opinion  that 
American  experience  proves  nothing 
against  the  system  of  outdoor  relief,  but 
merely  testifies  that  the  conditions  of  pub- 
lic administration  prevailing  there  are  un- 
favorable to  it.  Whether  or  not  any 
changes  could  be  made  in  this  respect  is 
a  question  which  an  outsider  can  hardly 
decide.  There  is  at  any  rate  no  lack  of 
efforts  in  this  direction. 

It  is  a  simple  truth  that  every  kind  of 
relief  is  accompanied  by  the  grave  risk 
of  tempting  people  to  beg  for  relief, 
confirming  the  sluggard  in  idleness,  and 
that  the  only  thing  that  can  obviate  this 
is  careful  investigation  and  permanent 
supervision;  for  this  is  the  only  field  of 
economic  life  where  service  is  done  with- 
out demanding  a  counter  service.  This 
truth  is,  however,  to  my  mind  no  argu- 
ment against  outdoor  relief.  We  need 
only  turn  to  the  report  of  the  royal  com- 
mission which  brought  about  the  English 
reform  of  1834,  in  order  to  see  various 
examples  quoted  of  workhouse  abuses; 
similarly,  the  editor  of  the  London 
Charity  Organisation  Review,  when  dis- 
cussing the  Local  Government  Report  of 
1900,  points  out  that  the  vast  improve- 
ment in  modern  English  workhouses  is 
attracting  people  who  would  not  other- 
wise have  claimed  relief,  and  that  this 
likewise  contains  an  element  of  danger. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  says,  this  continu- 
ous improvement  of  the  workhouses  al- 
lows, above  all  things,  of  careful  classi- 
fication, whereby  the  various  forms  of 
destitution  can  far  more  efficiently  be 
dealt  with  than  in  wholesale  institutions 
where  no  differences  are  made. 

But  does  the  very  best  system  of  classi- 
fication really  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
poor?  This  is  the  question  that  is  in- 
sufficiently attended  to  in  American  dis- 
cussions.    Who,  after  all,  are  the  people 


who  claim  public  relief  ?  Are  they 
chiefly  people  who  make  begging  and 
fraud  their  vocation,  who  live  on  idle- 
ness, so  to  speak,  and  of  whom  public 
charity  and  private  philanthropy  must 
equally  beware?  Or  are  they  not  rather 
large  classes  of  persons  who  bear  the 
obvious  signs  of  probable  destitution, 
such  as  widows  and  orphans,  the  sick 
and  the  aged?  In  Germany,  at  any  rate, 
this  is  the -class  of  paupers  that  demands 
the  greater  proportion  of  public  charity. 
In  Berlin,  for  example,  among  upwards 
of  40,000  persons  receiving  outdoor  re- 
lief in  1905,  there  were  approximately 
5,000  widows  with  11,500  children,  5,500 
old  men,  and  22,000  women  over  sixty 
years  of  age.  Of  all  the  women  19,000, 
i.  e.}  seventy-five  per  cent,  were  widows. 
What  would  be  the  object  of  sending 
those  widows  with  their  children  to  the 
workhouse,  instead  of  making  it  possible 
for  them  to  live  with  their  own  children, 
to  contribute  by  their  own  efforts  to  the 
support  of  the  family,  and  thus  to 
strengthen  the  feeling  of  responsibility, 
far  more  than  would  be  done  by  handing 
them  their  daily  food  in  the  workhouse, 
while  their  children  grow  up  in  an  insti- 
tution where  individual  family  life  is 
crushed? — to  say  nothing  of  the  enor- 
mous amount  it  would  cost  to  erect  the 
requisite  number  of  institutions.  As  to 
the  aged  poor,  they  are  by  no  means  all 
so  absolutely  destitute  as  to  require  the 
complete  provision  of  the  workhouse,  con- 
sequently they  receive  very  various  de- 
grees of  relief:  One  man  lives  with  his 
children,  who  give  him  houseroom,  but 
are  not  able  to  provide  food  and  cloth- 
ing; another  man  has  a  tiny  income, 
which  requires  supplementing;  others 
again  are  assisted  by  relatives,  former 
employers,  or  friends.  They  have 
their  little  pittance  which  they  can 
manage  to  enjoy  when  they  have  their 
liberty,  instead  of  being  shut  up  within 
the  walls  of  an  institution.  Is  this  class 
of  paupers  unknown  in  the  United 
States?  Or  do  they  not  likewise  consti- 
tute the  majority  of  American  paupers? 
The  opponents  of  outdoor  relief  will  here 
exclaim  that  it  is  private  philanthropy 
which  provides,  and  which  must  provide, 
for   this   kind   of   destitution,    when   the- 
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applicants  are  not  to  be  sent  to  institu- 
tions; furthermore,  American  private 
philanthropy  actually  does  provide  very 
extensively  for  destitute  persons  of  this 
class.  But  the  fact  that  private  philan- 
thropy makes  such  extensive  provision  is 
not  by  any  means  an  argument  against 
outdoor  relief,  but  merely  evidence  of  the 
way  in  which  circumstances  have  develop- 
ed in  the  states.  But  they  did  not  so  de- 
velop because  this  was  a  task  with  which 
the  public  as  a  community  need  not  con- 
cern itself,  but  because  of  that  dark 
shadow  to  which  I  must  so  often  refer, 
the  shadow  of  political  interference  with 
administration.  It  is  feared  that  if  out- 
door relief  were  allowed,  it  would  be 
granted  to  some  men  merely  because  they 
have  a  vote,  and  that  in  order  to  obtain 
votes,  excessive  grants  of  this  kind  would 
be  made  previous  to  an  election.  There 
is  a  natural  hesitation  about  allowing  the 
public  relief  system  to  serve  as  a  means 
for  political  abuse. 

We  are  led  to  conclude  that  such  iso- 
lated instances  of  public  outdoor  relief 
as  are  being  carried  on  in  Boston  and  one 
or  two  other  cities  will  not  be  discon- 
tinued, but  that  in  general  America  will 
probably  adhere  for  the  present  both  to 
the  exclusion  of  outdoor  relief  from  pub- 
lic charity  and  to  the  use  of  salaried  of- 
ficers. It  must  be  remembered  that  as 
compared  with  Germany  private  philan- 
thropy has  become  very  extensive,  a 
whole  series  of  obligations  which  in  Ger- 
many naturally  fall  upon  public  charity 
being  in  the  United  States  undertaken  by 
private  organizations.  This  is  the  bright 
side  of  the  matter,  in  contrast  with  the 
dark  shadow  cast  by  politics  upon  the 
public  administration  of  charity. 

We  must  not  fail  to  appreciate  the 
earnest  efforts  that  are  being  made  to 
improve  indoor  relief.  The  action  of 
state  boards  has  been  of  considerable  sig- 
nificance in  this  respect.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Germany  has  been'  sur- 
passed by  America  in  the  supervision  of 
public  institutions,  extending  to  even  the 
very  smallest  almshouses,  and  in  efforts 
to  establish  humane  conditions  even  there. 
A  great  deal,  it  is  true,  still  remains  to  be 
done.  Almost  all  of  the  state  board  re- 
ports contain  the  complaint  that  the  alms- 


houses are  crowded  with  various  classes 
of  defectives,  in  spite  of  the  tremendous 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  erecting 
special  institutions  for  children,  insane, 
epileptics  and  the  blind. 

Contracts  for  building  and  repairs,  and 
for  provisions,  clothes,  or  fuel,  will  al- 
ways furnish  ample  opportunity  for 
illicit  profits,  and  public  offices  are  still 
awarded  in  return  for  political  service. 
The  first  victim  of  political  interference 
who  came  within  my  personal  cognizance 
was  Homer  Folks  of  New  York  city.  I 
could  not  bring  myself  to  believe  that 
when  a  man  like  that  was  once  secured  as 
commissioner  of  public  chanties  he  could 
possibly  be  dispensed  with  again  as  a 
result  of  a  change  m  political  parties. 
This  very  victim,  however,  in  his  report 
to  the  National  Conference  of  1904,  refers 
to  his  experience  as  "one  of  great  hope- 
fulness," and  expresses  himself  full  of 
trust  in  the  future. 

In  giving  a  few  of  my  personal  im- 
pressions I  must  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  I  spent  all  of  my  time  in  the  large 
cities  and  saw  only  their  institutions.  I 
gained  an  excellent  impression  of  most  of 
these.  What  greatly  surprised  me  was 
the  ample  and  good  food  provided  every- 
where. Meat  is  supplied  far  more  gener- 
ously than  in  even  the  very  best  German 
institutions.  The  modern  buildings,  not- 
ably those  at  Dunning  near  Chicago,  per- 
haps go  beyond  what  a  pauper  is  entitled 
to  in  the  way  of  a  home.  They  may  al- 
most be  termed  luxurious.  Among  the 
New  York  institutions,  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital struck  me  as  old  and  inadequate, 
though  at  the  time  of  my  visit  it  was 
splendidly  kept.  The  same  thing  applies 
to  the  almshouses  on  Blackwell's  Island, 
whereas  the  City  Hospital,  the  Metro- 
politan Hospital,  and  the  Home  for 
Trained  Nurses  come  up  to  more  modern 
requirements.  If,  as  I  hear,  Bellevue 
Hospital  is  to  be  pulled  down,  let  us  hope 
they  will  also  do  away  with  the  adjacent 
morgue — the  most  horrible  thing  of  its 
kind  that  I  ever  came  across.  In  Chi- 
cago I  went  over  the  County  Hospital, 
which  comes  up  to  thoroughly  modern  re- 
quirements. The  splendid  management 
of  the  Cook  County  institution  was 
shown  by  a  scene  which  could  not  have 
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been  prepared,  as  I  went  quite  unexpect- 
edly. It  happened  to  be  dinner  time,  and 
I  saw  no  fewer  than  seven  hundred  in- 
sane persons  enter  the  huge  hall  and  take 
their  places  at  the  long  tables  with  a 
quickness  that  was  simply  amazing  and 
a  quiet  orderliness  that  in  persons  of 
weak  intellect  was  nothing  short  of 
dumbfounding.  The  Boston  institutions 
on  Long  Island  afford  special  pleasure 
by  their  charming  situation,  surrounded 
by  water.  The  buildings,  notably  the 
new  wing  for  consumptives,  are  ad- 
mirably designed  and  managed.  The 
Kings  County  Hospital  in  Brooklyn,  that 
was  still  incomplete  at  the  time  of  my 
visit,  is  a  structure  nothing  short  of 
magnificent.  A  most  commendable  in- 
novation and  one  that  was  quite  new  to 
me,  was  the  removal  of  the  kitchen  with 
its  attendant  smells,  to  the  fourth  floor. 
A  charming  dwelling  for  the  •  nurses' 
training  school,  with  apartments  for  the 
matron,  a  large  new  building  for  a  cen- 
tral heating  and  lighting  plant,  and  a 
storehouse  for  provisions,  all  testify  to 
careful  planning.  That  the  nurses — 
there  were  fifty-six  of  them  at  the  time — 
should  be  laboriously  trained  for  three 
years  and  should  then  go  off  to  private 
posts  because  funds  for  hospital  appoint- 
ments could  not  be  raised,  was,  I  must 
confess,  a  state  of  affairs  that  I  failed 
to  comprehend.  If  funds  are  needed 
anywhere  surely  it  is  here,  in  order  to 
provide  the  sick  with  the  best  possible 
nursing.  Wherever  special  sisterhoods 
have  been  established  in  Germany,  the 
main  object  has  been  to  secure  in  them  a 
permanent  supply  of  nurses  intimately 
connected  with  the  hospitals. 

The  special  care  of  defectives,  espec- 
ially the  insane,  the  blind  and  the  deaf 
mute,  is  on  the  whole  scarcely  carried  to 
such  perfection  in  any  other  country  as 
it  is  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  intended  that  my 
personal  impressions  should  be  taken  ?s 
irrevocable  judgment  on  the  conditions 
of  indoor  relief  in  America.  Not  only 
was  I  able  to  visit  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  institutions,  but  there  are  three 
points  on  which  it  is  impossible  to  ac- 
quire information  either  by  a  careful 
study  of  reports  or  by  a  careful  round  of 


visits.  First  of  all,  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  institutions  really  supply  all 
the  needs  that  exist.  From  what  I  was 
told  and  from  what  I  gathered  from  other 
sources  of  information,  I  am  inclined  to 
entertain  very  grave  doubts  on  this  sub- 
ject. Second,  I  do  not  know  whether  all 
the  poor  who  desire  to  be  and  ought  to 
be  admitted  ever  really  get  in,  or  whether, 
as  I  have  been  told,  patronage  plays  its 
part  here  also.  And  third,  a  mere  visit 
to  an  institution  could  not  tell  me 
whether  when  it  was  erected  any  little 
sums  were  allowed  to  find  their  way  into 
the  builders'  pockets,  or  whether  any 
illicit  profits  were  being  made  on  present 
contracts.  The  officials  who  showed  me 
around  made  on  the  whole  such  a  favor- 
able personal  impression  that  I  can 
scarcely  believe  such  things  possible. 
Both  New  York  and  Chicago,  moreover, 
have  the  civil  service  system,  and  Massa- 
chusetts has  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  the 
best  of  reputations  in  this  respect.  A 
stranger,  especially  when  he  meets  with 
an  extremely  kind  reception,  as  fell  to 
my  lot  wherever  I  went,  will  always  be 
inclined  to  pass  a  more  favorable  judg- 
ment than  one  who  is  at  home. 

The  relief  work  of  the  United  States 
struck  me  above  all  as  being  pro- 
gressive. More  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
social  significance  of  a  sound  relief  sys- 
tem and  the  need  of  upholding  the  sense 
of  personal  responsibility,  than  in  other 
countries.  Moreover,  it  seems  to  me  that 
just  as  the  Americans  keep  their  eyes 
open  in  industrial  and  economic  matters 
— always  eager  to  pick  up  what  is  new- 
est and  best  on  all  sides — so  they  are 
equally  anxious  to  acquire  the  very  latest 
improvements  in  the  more  limited  sphere 
of  poor  law  administration,  and  for  this 
reason  are  far  ahead  of  us  in  their  care 
of  the  defective.  It  is  true  that  the  pro- 
gress -is  most  unevenly  distributed,  be- 
ing dependent  on  the  initiative  of  strong- 
minded  persons  and  frequently,  too,  on 
circumstances  that  have  absolutely  no 
connection  with  philanthropy.  The  fu- 
ture development  of  public  charity  will 
probably  depend  upon  its  ability  to  free 
itself  and  keep  itself  free  from  the  in- 
fluence of  these  very  circumstances. 
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On  the  title  page  of  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view issued  by  the  English  Women's 
Trade  Union  League  is  the  following 
quotation  from  Ecclesiastes  IV: 

Two  are  better  than  one;  because  they 
have  a  good  reward  for  their  labor.  For 
if  they  fail  the  one  will  lift  up  his  fellow; 
but  woe  to  him  that  is  alone  when  he  fall- 
eth,  for  he  has  not  another  to  help  him. 

The  trades  union  movement  among 
women  finds  its  expression  in  this  verse — 
for  it  is  in  the  altruistic  stage,  as  was  the 
movement  among  men's  trades  unions  be- 
fore they  developed  into  business  enter- 
prises ;  not  that  altruism  is  entirely  ab- 
sent, but  the  spirit  of  a  movement  which 
is  a  great  success  must  of  necessity  be- 
come more  practical  as  its  growth  calls 
forth  the  executive  qualities  of  its  leaders 
or  their  power  to  control  financial  issues, 
— in  a  word  their  business  ability.  There 
are  still  certain  leaders  of  labor  who 
dream  dreams  and  see  visions,  but  unless 
they  combine  practicality  with  ideality, 
the  man  of  "executive  brutality"  usurps 
their  place;  and  a  purely  materialistic 
policy  rules  the  association. 

The  trades  union  movement  among 
women  is  stronger  in  England  than  in 
the  United  States.  The  reasons  are  ob- 
vious; the  principal  one  is  the  homo- 
geneousness  of  the  people;  also  the  fact 
that  the  whole  movement  there  is  on  a 
recognized  basis,  is  a  part  of  the  body  po- 
litic and  the  public  respects  the  effort  of 
the  wage-earning  woman  to  help  herself. 

"In  the  early  thirties  a  wave  of  union- 
ism," according  to  the  May  Bulletin  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  which 
contains  an  interesting  account  of  the 
benefit  features  of  British  trade  unions, 
"swept  through  England  and  organiza- 
tions sprang  up,  not  only  among  skilled 
workers  but  among  women  and  unskilled 
workers,  as  the  members  had  no  training 
and  no  resources  the  unions  soon  went 
to  pieces,"  but  the  impetus  given  to  the 
cause  of  organizations  for  women  in 
trade  lines  continued  to  exert  an  influence, 
and  in  1874  the  Women's  Trade  Union 
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League  was  organized  by  Mrs.  Paterson. 
In  1 901  there  were  144  British  and  Irish 
unions  including  women  and  girls ;  the 
total  membership  was  120,078,  the  largest 
membership  being  among  the  unions  of 
textile  workers.  Since  the  last  Trade 
Union  Congress  held  in  Manchester,  the 
membership  of  the  league  has  increased 
about  14,000,  not  including  the  1,000  tele- 
phone male  employes,  which  were  assisted 
in  organizing  by  the  league. 

The  aim  of  the  league  is  to  unite  in 
one  association  the  trade  unions  in  which 
women  are  members ;  the  headquarters 
are  in  the  club  union  building,  Clerkin- 
wall,  London,  where  the  league  has  the 
use  of  a  large  hall  for  meetings,  com- 
mittee and  office  rooms.  Miss  Mary  R. 
McArthur  is  the  secretary;  the  president 
is  Miss  Gertrude  Truckwell,  who  succeed- 
ed to  the  office  on  the  death  of  her  aunt, 
Lady  Dilke.  On  the  general  and  execu- 
tive committees  are  the  names  of  four 
members  of  Parliament,  five  of  the  no- 
bility, two  of  the  clergy,  one  alderman, 
several  authors  and  the  secretaries  of  all 
the  large  trade  unions.  The  make-up  of 
these  committees  is  most  suggestive  as  a 
proof  of  the  broad  sympathy  for  labor 
which  characterizes  many  of  the  promi- 
nent men. and  women  of  England. 

F.  F.  Richards,  member  of  Parliament, 
writes  in  the  Review,  that  "the  fear  of 
Mrs.  Grundy  prevents  many  more  from 
openly  expressing  their  sympathy  with 
the  workers,  especially  with  working  wo- 
men." Without  a  doubt  the  powerful 
support  extended  to  the  league  by  men 
and  women  of  undisputed  political  and 
social  influence  has  been  one  cause  of  the 
success  which  it  has  in  securing  a  large 
membership,  which  disproves  the  state- 
ment so  often  heard  in  this  country  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  organize  women  in 
trade  unions.  The  league  has  been  nam- 
ed the  "work  girls  parliament,"  for  at 
the  meetings  all  subjects  are  discussed 
which  affect  the  condition  of  wage-earn- 
ing women  and  the  policy  which  governs 
their  trades  takes  shape. 
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organizJSSn.  into  departments  of  which 
that  of  organization  nat- 
urally comes  first.  It  is  no  light  task 
to  bring  an  organization  out  of  the 
"large  reactionary  force  of  unorganized 
wage-earning  women,  which  stands  solid- 
ly and  stolidly  in  the  path  of  any  reform." 
There  are  several  organizers  in  the  field, 
paid  by  the  league,  the  two  principal  ones 
are  Mrs.  Chew  and  Mrs.  Marland- 
Brodie;  the  committee  of  counsel  which 
consists  of  the  leaders  of  trades  unions 
advises  the  organizers,  for  English  trade 
unionists,  unlike  American,  are  convinc- 
ed of  the  necessity  of  bringing  women 
workers  into  trade  affiliation.  The  sec- 
retary reports  that  during  the  year  from 
September,  1904,  to  September,  1905, 
nine  unions  with  a  total  of  9,160  members 
were  added  to  the  league ;  the  report  pub- 
lished in  March,  1906,  gives  the  names  of 
six  large  unions  which  have  joined, 
while  a  large  number  of  new  members 
have  been  added  to  the  unions  already 
affiliated,  chiefly  from  among  the  textile 
workers  and  civil  servants. 

"Intervention"  is  another  branch  of  the 
work  which  is  prepared  to  step  in,  when 
requested  by  the  parties  concerned,  in 
case  of  any  dispute,  to  assist  by  advice, 
to  communicate  with  employers  and 
otherwise  aid  in  settlement. 

The  legislative  department  acts  as  the 
agent  for  woman's  unions  in  placing  their 
conditions  and  legislative  requirements 
before  the  proper  governmental  authori- 
ties, "to  bring  forward  specific  griev- 
ances in  individual  trades  or  factories  by 
means  of  questions  and  representations 
by  members  of  Parliament."  This  is 
often  done  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Hugh  Law,  Mr. 
Thackleton,  Keir  Hardie,  Noel  Buxton 
and  others,  interrogate  the  government 
on  the  subject  of  appointing  women  in- 
spectors for  the  factories,  the  use  of 
safe  glazes,  over-time  work,  sweating  in 
government  contract  work,  dangerous 
trades,  workmen  compensation  bill,  tele- 
phone employes,  etc.  Questioning  the 
government  by  members  of  Parliament 
has  the  effect  of  directing  public  opinion 
to  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  any 
trade  or  to  questions  of  public  policy. 


The  fact  that  several  members  of  the 
executive  committee  are  members  of  Par- 
liament is  naturally  of  great  assistance  to 
the  league  and  thus  any  question  can  be 
brought  into  notice  without  the  necessity 
of  framing  a  bill,  always  a  cumbersome 
and  uncertain  method. 

The  department  of  complaints  deals 
with  infringement  of  factory  and  work- 
shop acts  which  are  carefully  investi- 
gated and  referred  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties. Cases  under  the  truck,  compensa- 
tion and  other  industrial  laws  are  also 
investigated  and  legal  advice  is  furnished. 
This  branch  of  work  has  been  most  suc- 
cessful and  has  secured  compensation  for 
many  personal  injuries,  especially  among 
the  women  working  in  the  potteries. 
Miss  Sawyer,  who  is  in  charge,  speaks  of 
the  unscrupulous  manner  in  which  many 
employers  and  insurance  agents  endeavor 
to  take  advantage  of  the  immediate  ne- 
cessity or  ignorance  of  victims  of  acci- 
dents by  settling  for  small  amounts; 
among  the  complaints  forty-eight  per  cent 
relate  to  bad  sanitation,  defective  heating 
and  ventilation;  twenty-four  per  cent  re- 
late to  illegal  over-time ;  sixteen  per  cent 
to  breaches  of  the  truck  act. 

Things        ^ast   vear   t^le   ^ague    or- 
Accompiished    ganized  a   London  council 

In  England.         £  -    M 

of  women  civil  servants 
which  has  done  excellent  work  in  bring- 
ing the  various  grades  of  women  civil 
servants  in  touch  so  they  may  co-operate 
for  their  mutual  benefit. 

The  president,  in  her  annual  report, 
mentions  with  pleasure  the  increase  in  the 
calls  on  the  league  by  men  to  help  organ- 
ize the  women  in  their  trades.  She 
adds: 

In  the  work  of  organizing  the  women 
wage  earners  and  bringing  them  under  the 
educative  influence  of  trade  unionism  there 
are  vast  possibilities,  it  is  undeniably  of 
vital  importance  to  the  labor  movement. 

While  the  reports  of  the  league  contain 
so  much  that  is  encouraging  yet  the  fact 
that  it  is  among  the  unskilled  trades  that 
are  found  the  largest  number  of  women 
is  a  proof  that  it  will  be  up-hill  work  to 
bring  the  majority  into  unions.  Only  in 
the  unions  of  skilled  workers  are  large 
benefits  paid,  thus  one  of  the  chief  in- 
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centives  to  join  is  absent — large  benefits 
have  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  steady 
growth  of  English  trade  unions,  and  it  is 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  for  the  pres- 
ent, at  least,  the  unions  among  women 
cannot  pay  such  benefits.  Therefore  the 
women's  trade  union  of  England  has 
made  a  prominent  feature  of  the  work  of 
safeguarding  the  legal  and  trade  rights 
of  its  members,  of  bettering  the  sanitary 
conditions  under  which  they  work  and  of 
enforcing  existing  laws;  in  a  word  the 
league  endeavors  to  convince  the  mem- 
bers of  the  material  and  practical  advan- 
tages to  be  secured.  On  occasions  it 
exerts  its  political  influence  to  obtain  the 
election  of  members  of  Parliament  and 
other  officials  friendly  to  the  cause;  for 
wage  earning  women  in  England,  as  well 
as  in  America,  are  all  suffragists. 

Among  the  many  who  have  been  lead- 
ers in  organization  are  the  late  Lady 
Dilke,  wife  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  and  Mrs. 
Besant,  who  unfortunately  deserted  the 
ranks  in  the  height  of  her  influence,  for 
she  had  great  organizing  power  and  rare 
eloquence.  Lady  Dilke  was  a  firm  and 
constant  friend  to  the  end,  and  the  me- 
morial fund  is  a  fitting  tribute  by  the 
unions  to  her  unselfish  devotion. 

It  is  rash  and  therefore  foolish  to  fore- 


tell the  future  of  woman  in  industry,  the 
main  facts  to  be  considered  are  that  she 
is  now  permanently  established  in  the 
labor  market  and  that  for  a  long  time 
an  effort  must  be  made  through  organi- 
zation to  educate  her  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  modern  business  and  industrial 
methods ;  to  control  legislation  in  her  be- 
half; to  improve  the  sanitary  conditions 
under  which  she  labors, — above  all  to  help 
her  to  help  herself. 

There  is  an  ever  increasing  interest  in 
trade  unions,  and  prejudice  against  them, 
at  least  in  England,  has  vanished.  No 
movement  yet  inaugurated  has  accom- 
plished so  much  for  workmen  as  has  this 
one — and  it  goes  without  the  saying  that 
women  will,  when  they  realize  its  benefits, 
take  the  same  means  for  bettering  their 
lot;  organization  on  trade  union  lines. 
The  annual  report  of  the  English  league 
thus  sums  up  the  situation : 

Labour  questions  which  are  being  con- 
sidered with  interest  and  attention  by  the 
public  are  vitally  affected  by  the  present  po- 
sition of  women  in  industry.  The  improve- 
ment of  their  position  is  essential,  and  in 
the  certainty  that  this  can  be  accomplished 
by  organization  and  legislation  alone,  we 
claim  support  for  the  Women's  Trade  Union 
League,  whose  work  is  confined  to  these  two 
great  ends. 
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Let  Facts  -^or  investigating  the  WOrk- 
Interpret  ing  conditions  of  women 
Figures.  ^^  children,  $150,000  has 
now  been  appropriated  instead  of  the 
$300,000  asked  and  needed.  It  is  all  the 
more  important,  therefore,  that  this  in- 
adequate amount  be  made  to  go  as  far 
as  possible  in  finding  out  what  these  con- 
ditions actually  are  and  mean.  A  socio- 
logical and  not  a  numerical  investigation 
is  the  kind  that  will  count  and  is  the  kind 
which  those  who  urged  the  appropriation 
had  in  mind.  In  fact,  it  is  because  the 
census  figures  are  unable  to  explain  the 
movements  they  indicate,  that  the  present 
appropriation  was  urged. 


Secretary  Straus,  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  has  authority  to 
determine  whether  the  money  shall  be  ex- 
pended and  the  investigation  made 
through  the  Census  Bureau  or  the  Bureau 
of  Labor.  Social  observers  throughout 
the  country  are  watching  eagerly  for  his 
important  decision.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Mr.  Straus  appreciates  as  fully  as 
they  what  it  means. 

Miss  Mary  McDowell,  in  her  article 
which  appeared  in  Charities  and  The 
Commons  for  January  5,  called  attention 
to  the  careful  study  of  the  census  by  Miss 
Breckenridge  and  Miss  Abbott  of  the 
University   of   Chicago — a   study   which 
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revealed  the  inadequacy  of  the  census  in 
that  it  afforded  no  explanation  for  sig- 
nificant movements,  the  existence  and 
magnitude  of  which  it  made  apparent. 
One  of  the  chief  values  of  the  census  is 
to  arouse  the  country  to  demand  a  careful 
weighing  of  the  total  influence  of  facts 
underlying  the  figures.  Secretary  Straus 
has  now  an  opportunity  to  set  in  motion 
the  machinery  which  shall  do  this.  By 
directing  the  investigation  through  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  and  not  through  the 
Census  Bureau,  he  will  assure  to  the 
country  the  real  information,  of  explana- 
tion and  of  cause  and  effect,  which  is  so 
urgently  needed. 

'lKot^  fr  *s  no  wonc^er  that  sharp 
Southern  discussion  follows  the  re- 
Woditinona?°n"  cent  ruling  by  the  secretary 
of  the  department  of  commerce  and  labor 
which  modifies  the  alien  contract  labor 
law  so  as  to  permit  our  state  govern- 
ments to  secure  immigrants  from  foreign 
countries  by  paying  their  passage  and 
even  assuring  them  employment.  South- 
ern senators  and  congressmen  stoutly 
justify  it  and  resist  all  efforts  to  counter- 
act it  by  amendments  to  the  immigration 
bill  prohibiting  the  admission  of  any  per- 
son whose  passage  has  been  paid  for  with 
the  money  of  another  "unless  it  is  affirm- 
atively and  satisfactorily  shown  that  said 
ticket  or  passage  was  not  paid  for  by  any 
corporation,  association,  municipality  or 
foreign  government  either  directly  or  in- 
directly." 

While  the  interests  of  the  whole  coun- 
try demand  reasonable  restriction  of  im- 
migration, the  need  which  the  southern 
states  have  for  a  larger  share  of  it  is 
forceful.  The  fact  that  they  get  but  four 
per  cent  of  the  immigrants,  while  the 
north  Atlantic  and  north  central  states 
in  retaining  ninety  per  cent  of  them  get 
more  than  they  sometimes  need,  is  worthy 
of  most  serious  consideration.  But  the 
first  question  it  naturally  raises  is  whether 
the  distribution  of  our  immigrants  should 
not  better  be  controlled  by  having  our 
government  immigration  agents  located 
at  the  ports  of  departure  to  give  disin- 
terested information  and  advice  to  those 
who  could  be  thus  guided  where  they 
would  be  most  needed  and  welcome.  This 


cannot  be  done  nearly  so  well,  economic- 
ally, or  humanely  at  our  ports  of  arrival. 
Another  question  rightly  raised  is  wheth- 
er the  attraction  of  immigration  to  the 
southern  states  will  supplant  and  dislodge 
Negro  labor.  The  tendency  of  southern 
Negroes  to  migrate  to  the  cities  of  the 
North  and  southwest  is  increasing  so  con- 
stantly as  to  be  already  a  serious  prob- 
lem. 

How  to  avoid  nullifying  both  the  alien 
contract  labor  law  and  reasonable  re- 
strictions to  immigration  by  letting  state 
governments  act  as  employers'  agents, 
especially  when  the  latter  are  at  strife 
with  their  present  employes,  is  also  fairly 
in  question.  The  labor  press  points  out  that 
the  southern  states  have  refused  to  enact 
such  legislation  protecting  their  workers 
as  all  the  other  states  have  long  since 
placed  upon  their  statutes.  It  charges 
that  manufacturers  in  the  South  have 
openly  maintained  lobbies  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  factory  legislation  or  measures 
against  child  labor.  It  claims  that 
American  labor  has  not  sought  the  South 
on  this  account.  The  Iron  Moulders' 
Journal  registers  its  dissent  against 
lowering  the  standard  of  living  in  this 
trenchant  editorial: 

The  recent  decision  of  Secretary  Straus 
will,  in  a  large  measure,  nullify  the  intent 
of  the  law,  and  open  up  channels  of  entry 
which,  unless  soon  closed,  will  give  the  large 
corporations  in  many  states  every  opportun- 
ity of  replacing  their  present  workmen  with 
the  unfortunate,  ignorant  and  degraded 
hordes  of  central  and  southern  Europe. 

The  first  state  to  act  under  this  decision 
is  South  Carolina,  where  the  work  of  select- 
ing and  importing  the  aliens  was  directed 
through  a  state  commissioner's  office,  pres- 
ent information  being  that  the  state  treas- 
urer paid  part  of  the  expenses  incurred  in 
advertising  for,  selecting  and  importing  the 
aliens,  while  certain  corporations  also  gave 
some  financial  assistance.  This  arrange- 
ment leaves  the  wage  earners  of  South  Caro- 
lina in  a  far  more  unfortunate  position  than 
existed  before  the  law  was  passed,  for  be- 
fore its  enactment  each  employer  was  forced 
to  rely  upon  his  own  resources  to  secure 
labor,  but  now  the  state  gives  the  use  of  its 
treasury  and  the  assistance  of  its  officers  to 
the  employer.  Under  this  most  unjust  con- 
dition a  portion  of  the  taxes  paid  by  the 
workmen  are  being  used  to  force  him  into 
direct  competition  with  imported  alien  labor. 

It  is  well  known  that  corporate  interests 
have  as  powerful  influence  in  some  of  the 
southern  states  as  is  to  be  found  in  other 
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sections.  Under  the  recent  decision,  what 
is  there  to  prevent  some  of  the  powerful 
factory,  mining  and  iron  corporations  from 
complaining  of  a  shortage  of  labor,  and 
through  the  state  officials,  importing  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  of  mill  hands,  miners,  or 
other  workers,  and  using  them  to  displace 
their  employes  who  have  organized  to  im- 
prove their  condition,  or  who  have  gone  on 
strike.  Organized  labor  will  not  allow  the 
recent  decision  to  go  unchallenged,  for  it 
has  sustained  a  serious  and  perhaps  far- 
reaching  injury,  as  the  way  has  been  opened 
up  to  evade  the  provisions  and  intent  of  the 
only  federal  law  passed  to  protect  the  Amer- 
ican workman  from  the  direct  competition 
of  alien  labor. 

The  pages  of  our  "national  periodical" 
— the  Congressional  Record — sometimes 
give  little  evidence  that  our  lawmakers 
concern  themselves  with  human  life.  Po- 
litical exigencies  and  "the  interests  of 
the  party  demand,"  too  infrequent  con- 
sideration of  what  the  problem  of  living 
means  to  this  or  that  man,  woman  or 
child.  We  suggest,  however,  to  every 
citizen  who  wants  to  see  the  way  in  which 
such  consideration  was  thrust  upon  the 
Senate,  that  he  send  for  a  sample  copy  of 
Vol.  41,  No.  43,  of  the  periodical  named. 
The  working  conditions  of  "Oscar  Har- 
gate,  age  9;  Frank  Hearn,  age  9;  Bert- 
ram Holmes,  age  9 ;  Jeb  Wallace,  age  13 ; 
Clara  Davis,  age  8;  Ernest  Broadaux, 
age  7;"  and  scores  of  other  cotton  mill 
children,  as  well  as  children  from  the 
mines  and  factories  throughout  the  coun- 
try, were  thought  sufficiently  important 
by  Senator  Beveridge  to  merit  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate. 

Few  documents  from  the  government 
printing  office  have  ever  proved  so  ab- 
sorbingly full  of  human  interest  as  this 
which  contains  the  speech  of  Senator 
Beveridge,  January  23,  28  and  29  in  sup- 
port of  his  bill  to  prohibit  interstate  com- 
merce to  the  products  of  child  labor.  It 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  everyone  of 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  have  re- 
cently been  developed  into  "agitators"  for 
the  abolition  of  child  labor. 

These  columns  have  repeatedly  out- 
lined the  provisions  and  reported  the 
progress  of  the  Beveridge  bill.  It  is  now 
before  the  Senate  for  discussion.  After 
the  committee  on  labor  refused  to  report 
it  out  on  the  ground  that  the  government 
could  not  constitutionally  pass  legislation 


for  any  improvement  of  conditions  them- 
selves, but  only  for  investigation  of  con- 
ditions, Senator  Beveridge  made  it  an 
amendment  to  a  bill  already  introduced 
dealing  with  child  labor  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  speech  of  Senator  Beveridge  in 
support  of  his  measure  places  before  the 
country  as  sworn  affidavits,  and  there- 
fore as  evidence  that  would  stand  in 
court,  much  of  the  descriptions  and  state- 
ments concerning  child  labor  which  has 
appeared  from  the  pens  of  Florence 
Kelley,  John  Spargo,  and  those  connect- 
ed with  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee. The  array  of  facts  is  most  con- 
vincing. Not  less  so  is  the  conclusion  in 
which  the  senator  deals  annihilating 
blows  to  the  "unconstitutional"  argu- 
ments, by  citing  analogous  cases  in  one 
of  which  Congress  only  last  year  pro- 
hibited interstate  commerce  to  uninspect- 
ed meat  be  it  wholesome  or  unwhole- 
some. This  was  declared  to  be  far  more 
questionable  on  constitutional  grounds 
than  the  pending  child  labor  bill. 

Chicago  All  of  the  features  of  the 
industrial  Chicago  Industrial  Exhibit 
Exhibit.  are  decided  Up0n>  Practic- 
ally all  the  movable  material  of  the  re- 
cent Philadelphia  exhibit  has  been  secur- 
ed and  will  be  installed  in  the  same  shape 
that  it  was  in  the  East.  The  New  York 
exhibit  of  protected  machinery  and  safety 
devices  in  industry  has  been  loaned  to  the 
Chicago  exhibit  and  will  be  displayed  as 
a  whole.  In  addition  to  the  material  of 
these  successful  expositions,  the  Chica- 
go committee  has  collected  many  new  and 
original  features.  In  the  department  of 
safeguards  for  machinery,  a  complete  ex- 
hibit will  be  installed  by  a  manufacturing 
company  of  modern  devices  for  perfect 
ventilation  and  the  removal  of  dust  and 
other  substances  injurious  to  employes' 
health.  An  electric  company  has  promis- 
ed a  display  of  the  methods  of  protecting 
electrical  machinery  and  appliances.  This 
will  include  even  insulated  articles  of 
clothing  for  men  in  construction  and  line 
work.  Other  manufacturers  will  exhibit 
toilet,  sanitary  and  dressing  room  equip- 
ment such  as  are  being  installed  in  the 
most  modern  factories.     Throughout  the 
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country  the  committee  have  collected  de- 
vices for  guarding  belts,  gears,  cogs,  pul- 
lies,  wood-working  machinery,  etc. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  exhibit  will  be 
a  series  of  six  tableaux  to  be  repeated 
on  the  various  evenings.  The  general 
subject  is  the  beginnings  of  industry. 
Picture  number  one  will  show  grinding 
or  the  primitive  preparation  of  food  by 
an  Italian  family.  The  second  will  be 
weaving  by  seven  Greeks,  who  will  shear 
the  sheep,  prepare  the  wool  and  weave  the 
cloth.  For  the  third  picture,  three  Jap- 
anese will  be  engaged  in  pottery.  Num- 
ber four  will  be  character  writing  as  done 
in  early  Egypt.  In  the  fifth  picture  will 
be  reproduced  the  Esquimo  manufacture 
of  tools  and  implements.  The  sixth  will 
represent  primitive  trading  or  barter  and 
will  be  given  by  Arabs. 

The  garment  makers'  union  will  give 
an  exhibit  of  contrast  between  good  and 
bad  conditions.  In  one  booth  will  be 
an  up-to-date  electrically  equipped  tailor 
shop.  The  next  booth  will  show  the 
worst  sort  of  present  sweat-shop  where 
foot  power  and  unsanitary  conditions 
prevail.  The  bakers'  union  is  to  give 
a  similar  exhibit  with  a  contrast  between 
one  of  the  foul  basement  bake-shops  in 
the  tenement  districts  and  a  modern  tiled 
and  thoroughly  ventilated  bakery.  This 
method  of  exhibit  by  contrast  is  to  be 
carried  as  far  as  possible  in  all  the  differ- 
ent lines  shown.  In  one  booth,  for  in- 
stance, boys  will  be  employed  at  the  most 
mechanical  and  monotonous  method  of 
box-making  by  machinery,  and  in  the 
next  booth  a  boy  will  appear  in  a  manual 
training  shop  where  he  is  learning  to  use 
his  hands  and  tools  in  an  intelligent  man- 
ner. 

By  charts,  maps  and  statistics,  the  most 
recent  information  on  industrial  accidents 
and  diseases  and  the  success  of  methods 
of  prevention,  women's  place  in  industry 
and  the  social  consequences,  and  indus- 
trial insurance,  will  be  shown.  The  com- 
plete exhibition  of  German  industrial  in- 
surance which  was  at  the  St.  Louis  Ex- 
position, has  been  secured  from  Harvard 
University. 

From  the  above  outlines  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  scope  the  Chicago  Industrial  Ex- 
hibit is  to  be  the  largest  yet  attempted. 


The  recent  epidemic  of 
sweat-Jhops.  scarlet  fever  and  diph- 
theria in  Chicago  has  re- 
received  much  newspaper  attention. 
These  papers  however  have  failed  to 
give  to  a  certain  factor  the  attention  that 
its  importance  warrants.  This  scarce- 
ly noticed  cause  of  the  epidemic's  spread 
is  the  almost  unregulated  sweat-shop  in- 
dustry in  the  tenement  district.  City 
Sanitary  Inspector  Hedrick  and  Chief 
State  Factory  Inspector  Davies  have 
found  many  instances  where  the  spread 
of  the  diseases  was  being  greatly  facili- 
tated by  their  presence  in  the  homes 
where  garment  finishing  was  being  done. 
The  following  are  representative  in- 
stances: In  one  tenement  a  mother  was 
found  who  was  nursing  her  baby  just 
recovering  from  scarlet  fever.  Her  two 
hands  were  busied  with  the  finishing  of 
boy's  pants  soon  to  be  sent  indiscrim- 
inately into  the  retail  market.  In  an- 
other poverty  stricken  home  these  condi- 
tions were  discovered:  A  young  woman 
just  over  scarlet  fever  had  reached  the 
stage  when  the  skin  was  flaking  off.  She 
had  been  allowed  to  dress  and  busy  her- 
self around  the  home.  When  the  in- 
spector visited  the  home,  she  had  given 
way  to  weariness  and  was  resting  upon 
a  pile  of  garments  sent  in  to  be  finished 
by  other  members  of  the  family. 

Such  a  condition  of  the  sweat-shops 
has  aroused  the  interest  and  activity  at 
least  of  our  public  officials.  The  public 
at  large  has  been  left  generally  ignorant 
through  the  unexplained  newspaper  reti- 
cence on  the  matter.  What  the  news- 
papers have  failed  to  do  will  be  accom- 
plished by  the  coming  Industrial  Exhi- 
bit, March  n-i7th.  Here  will  be 
reproduced  many  of  the  worst  condi- 
tions of  home  industry,  contagious  dis- 
eases excepted.  It  is  hoped  that  public 
opinion  will  be  thus  aroused  to  support 
and  demand  the  enactment  of  pending 
legislation  which  Mr.  Hedrick  and  Mr. 
Davies  have  drawn  and  introduced  into 
their  respective  legislative  bodies,  the 
former  into  the  Chicago  City  Council 
and  the  latter  into  the  Illinois  legislature. 
At  present  these  measures  are  quietly 
reposing  in  committees.  Only  public 
outcry  for  their  enactment  and  for  the 
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consequent  protection  to  be  afforded,  will 
secure  their  passage.  Fortunately  there 
is  entire  agreement  between  the  two  gov- 
ernmental departments  as  to  the  methods 
for  regulating  the  sweated  trades. 

The  provisions  of  these  proposed  laws 
follow  largely  those  of  the  New  York 
legislation  on  the  same  subject.  Each 
home  where  sweating  is  done  must  be 
licensed.  This  license  will  be  issued  only 
upon  the  following  conditions:  A  rea- 
sonable and  thorough  sanitary  condition 
must  prevail,  a  room  must  be  set  apart 
which  is  not  used  for  eating,  sleeping 
or  cooking  purposes.  If  such  conditions 
are  not  maintained,  the  license  is  to  be 
revoked.  The  contractor  giving  out  the 
goods  for  home  finishing  must  keep  a 
list  of  all  those  to  whom  such  goods 
have  been  given.  He  is  responsible  for 
seeing  that  the  home  finishers  have  com- 
plied with  the  above  conditions  before 
receiving  work.  In  case  the  contractor 
fails  in  these  requirements,  he  is  punish- 
able by  fine  and  on  second  offence  by  fine 
or  imprisonment.  These  proposed  laws 
correspond  closely  with  the  present  city 
ordinance  except  that  they  place  the  bur- 
den of  responsibility  upon  the  con- 
tractor instead  of  upon  the  already  im- 
poverished sweated  worker  himself. 
The  latter  provision  of  the  present  ordi- 
nance has  made  its  enforcement  practi- 
cally impossible.  Few  officials  could  be 
induced  to  add  one  more  hardship  to  the 
already  rigorous  and  severe  conditions 
of  the  lives  of  the  sweaters.  The  present 
city  sanitary  department  and  state  fac- 
tory inspection  department  can  be  relied 
upon  to  carry  out  these  new  laws. 

Health,        A  bill  to  provide   for  the 

Safety  o"  Health,  Comfort  and  Safe- 
Employes.  ty  0f  Employes  is  the  title 
of  a  measure  drawn  by  the  State  Fac- 
tory Inspection  Department  of  Illinois. 
In  drafting  the  bill  Chief  Factory  In- 
spector Davies  has  taken  into  council 
leading  social  workers  and  labor  rep- 
resentatives of  Chicago.  Besides  he  has 
consulted  both  the  laws  and  factory  in- 
spectors of  other  states  which  have  en- 
acted   measures    for    the  protection  of 


employes.  In  this  way  a  most  compre- 
hensive and  adequate  measure  has  been 
worked  out,  and  indorsed  by  labor  or- 
ganizations, clubs  and  other  associations 
interested  in  social  progress. 

The  outlines  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  are  as  follows: 

Machinery  that  maims  and  mangles  must 
be  effectively  guarded,  fenced  and  protected. 

Vats,  cupolas  and  receptacles  for  boiling 
liquids  and  molten  metals  must  be  securely 
safeguarded. 

Elevators,  wells,  stairways  and  all  danger- 
ous places  must  be  securely  fenced,  guarded 
and  made  absolutely  and,  when  possible, 
automatically  safe. 

Belt  shifters  and  means  instantly  to  stop 
power  must  be  provided. 

Placards  indicating  danger  must  be  posted 
on  or  at  all  unguarded  hazardous  machin- 
ery or  places. 

Ventilation,  heat,  cleanliness  and  thorough 
sanitary  conditions  of  approved  standards 
must  be  maintained. 

Seats  for  every  woman  must  be  supplied 
and  their  use  allowed  when  such  use  does 
not  interfere  with  work. 

Fire  escapes,  stairs,  hallways,  must  be 
kept  open  and  supplied  with  such  light  as 
will  not  be  turned  off  in  case  of  accident. 

Toilets  and  dressing  rooms,  where  neces- 
sary, of  approved  sanitary  standards  must 
be  provided  for  both  sexes. 

Investigations  and  records  of  accidents 
must  be  made  by  the  department  of  factory 
inspectors.     Necessary  powers  are  conferred. 

Employers  must  comply  with  all  the  above 
provisions  by  November  1,  1907. 

Penalties:  First  violation,  fine  $10  to 
$100.  Subsequent  violations  fine  $50  to 
$200,  or  imprisonment  ten  to  sixty  days  or 
both. 

Scope. — This  act  applies  to  all  factories, 
mills,  workships  and  mercantile  establish- 
ments. 

Enforcement  obligatory  upon  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  Factory  Inspectors. 

Charities  and  The  Commons  for 
February  2  called  special  attention  to  the 
accidents  and  diseases  of  industry.  The 
facts  there  presented  are  the  strongest 
argument  for  such  a  measure  as  the  one 
proposed  in  Illinois.  But  added  weight 
is  to  be  given  these  arguments  through 
one  of  the  departments  in  the  coming 
Chicago  Industrial  Exhibit.  As  explain- 
ed in  the  next  paragraph,  these  graphic 
arguments  for  protective  legislation  will 
do  much  to  further  the  passage  of  the 
proposed  law. 


The  Trend  of  TKings 


In  the  March  magazine  number  of  the  Out- 
look, Leroy  Scott  has  written  an  article,  In 
the  Land  of  the  Great  Hunger,  in  which  he 
presents  a  telling  "cross-section  of  the  Rus- 
sian famine." 

*  *     * 

John  P.  Fox  in  the  March  Everybody's, 
presents  The  Needless  Slaughter  by  Street 
Cars.  The  records  of  killed  in  Greater  New 
York  and  London  for  a  year  were  227  and  10. 
On  the  basis  of  comparative  numbers  of  pas- 
sengers carried  the  proportion  stands  227  to 
27.  What  is  true  of  New  York,  he  says,  is 
true  of  almost  every  other  city.  Mr.  Fox 
has  studied  life-saving  devices  for  many 
years  and  observed  many  in  operation  in 
Europe  on  the  street  cars.  He  tells  the 
story  of  his  effort  to  have  similar  devices 
adopted  here. 

*  *     * 

Workingmen's  Gardens  in  France,  by  Wil- 
liam H.  Tolman  in  the  March  Century,  tells 
the  story  of  what  is  being  done  to  get  the 
landless  man  on  the  manless  land  in  that 
country.  The  effects  on  drinking,  tuberculo- 
sis, etc.,  are  pointed  out  incidentally. 

*  *     * 

Not  long  ago  it  was  reported  in  the  news- 
papers that  a  number  of  officials  of  a  cer- 
tain railroad  instituted  a  "surprise  test"  of 
the  block  system.  It  was  said  that  twenty- 
four  out  of  twenty-five  trains  sped  past  the 
darkened  block  signal  lights  as  though  they 
were  all  right,  only  two  passenger  trains 
slackening  speed  and  one  freight  coming  to 
a  stop.  This  statement  was  denied,  then  af- 
firmed, and  finally  forgotten.  It  is  however 
interesting  to  know  what  railway  men  them- 
selves think  of  such  tests.  "Surprise  tests," 
says  The  Railway  Conductor,  "look  good  to 
us.  We  are  reliably  informed  that  during 
the  year  1906  the  Northwestern  made  a  se- 
ries of  1,625  'surprise  tests'  without  a  failure 
of  implicit  obedience  to  the  signals.  We 
are  also  informed  that  in  an  exhaustive  se- 
ries of  1,621  minor  tests  there  was  a  failure 
of  but  one  per  cent  in  the  strict  observance 
of  the  rules  governing  block-signaling." 
The  fault  is  not  with  the  block  system;  nor 
is  it  all  with  the  men;  much  of  it  is  with 
officers.  "Bendings  or  little  breakages  of 
rules  on  a  railroad  are  of  an  insidious  na- 
ture and  are  often  known  and  winked  at  by 
officers  as  well  as  employes — a  little  break 
here  and  a  little  break  there  and  all  goes 
well  for  a  long  time,  perhaps,  but  suddenly 
a  terrible  crash  comes  and  it  is  found  that 
the  blame  does  not  rest  on  any  particular 
person  but  all  are  more  or  less  guilty,  and 
the  burden  must  rest  on  the  one  who  did 
the  last  infringement." 

*  *     * 

The  proceedings  of  the  organization  meet- 
ings of  the  National  Society  for  the  Promo- 
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tion  of  Industrial  Education  have  been  is- 
sued in  bulletin  form  and  can  be  obtained 
by  addressing  Charles  R.  Richards,  Teach- 
ers College,  New  York. 

*  *     * 

"Most  men  holding  public  office  are  not 
corrupt,"  says  Sherburne  M.  Becker  in  The 
World  To-day,  after  five  years  of  public  life. 
"I  know  not  a  few  men  who  have  sacrificed 
business  and  pleasure  and  neglected  even 
their  families  that  they  might  assist  in  do- 
ing some  good  for  their  community.  It  will 
take  a  good  deal  of  argument  to  convince  me 
that  there  is  a  large  percentage  of  dishon- 
esty or  corruption  in  America." 

*  *     * 

The  quarterly  bulletin  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  just 
issued,  has  a  new  and  important  feature — 
a  directory  of  public  institutions,  giving 
name,  location  and  executive  officials, 
classified  by  states.  This  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant innovations  made  by  the  general 
secretary,  Alexander  Johnson. 

*  *     * 

Upton  Sinclair,  who  was  "formerly  the 
man  with  the  muck-rake,"  says  he  is  "now  an 
exceptionally  competent  hotel  manager"  at 
Helicon  Hall,  Englewood,  New  Jersey.  Six 
months  ago  Mr.  Sinclair  proposed  the  plan 
of  his  colony  in  The  Independent ;  now  in 
the  same  magazine  he  tells  of  the  successes 
and  lessons  of  the  first  two  months  of  actual 
operation.  Among  other  things  he  warns 
readers  against  believing  most  of  what  the 
newspapers  say  of  his  venture — especially 
one  New  York  paper  with  a  reputation  for 
telling  a  story  cleverly  and  "not  a  yellow 
journal."  On  the  other  hand  he  tells  the 
story  which  he  says  it  refuses  to  tell — of  a 
college  professor  and  his  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren living  on  $105  a  month;  of  a  young  edi- 
tor and  his  wife  living  on  $130  a  month  with 
a  credit  of  $40  because  his  wife  works  ten 
hours  a  day  in  the  colony,  while  she  used 
to  work  sixteen  in  a  little  cottage. 

*  *     * 

Paying  Children  to  Attend  School  is  the 
suggestion  by  Oscar  Chrisman,  profes- 
sor of  paidology  and  psychology  at  Ohio 
University,  in  the  February  Arena.  He 
thinks  that  the  chief  reasons  for  child-labor 
can  be  found  in  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  child  to  make  money  and  his  love  and 
need  for  motion — of  doing  something  with 
his  body.  "Every  child  in  this  land  has  a 
right  to  an  education  and  everything  must 
be  done  to  give  him  the  opportunity  to  get 
this  education  and,  by  paying  children  to  go 
to  school,  those  who  are  compelled  by  pov- 
erty, by  greed  of  parents,  or  by  any  cause, 
to  have  to  go  out  to  work,  could  thus  have 
the  opportunity  to  attend  school,  for  they 
could  thereby  earn  money  just  as  now  by 
work  outside." 
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sympathy      To  organize  public  sympa- 
for  Russian    thy    in    America    for    "the 

Freedom.         struggle      of     the      Russian 

people  for  political  enfranchisement,  for 
liberty  of  speech,  of  the  press  and  of  as- 
sociation," the  Society  of  Friends  of 
Russian  Freedom  has  been  reorganized 
and  a  mass  meeting  was  held  on  March 
4  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  at  which 
thousands  cheered  the  speakers.  The  so- 
ciety was  founded  during  the  visit  of 
Madame  Berestchovsky  to  this  country 
two  years  ago.  The  central  figure  of  the 
meeting  was  Alexis  Aladyin  the  peasant 
representative  in  the  first  duma.  Of  the 
future  of  the  second  duma  he  said :  "They 
have  dissolved  the  first  duma,  and  the 
people  did  not  fight  for  it  and  they  have 
acquired  a  disease  which  you  call  'swelled 
head.'  If  they  dissolve  the  second  duma, 
I  have  great  apprehension  that  the  wisest 
counsels  will  not  prevail  and  that  a  con- 
flict will  follow."  It  would  take  the  form, 
he  believed,  of  a  general  strike  that  would 
result  in  a  revolt.  "We  want  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  exceptional  laws.  We  want 
the  control  of  the  finances  of  our  coun- 
try. We  want  a  responsible  ministry." 
If  these  "miracles"  did  not  happen  the 
blame  would  lie  on  the  bureaucracy,  not 
on  the  reform  movement.  How  eagerly 
the  peasants  were  looking  for  reform  he 
showed  from  the  figures  of  agrarian  dis- 
orders. In  January,  1906,  when  the  peas- 
ants despaired  of  their  future,  the  number 
of  disorders  was  282.  In  February,  when 
the  news  came  at  last  that  there  was  to 
be  a  duma,  the  number  dropped  to  1 1  and 
during  March  and  April,  when  the  elec- 
tions and  the  opening  of  the  duma  were 
taking  place,  there  were  18  and  13.  In 
May,  at  the  first  apprehension  that  the 
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government  wished  to  dissolve,  the  num- 
ber rose  to  64.  In  June,  when  all  hopes 
were  waning,  there  were  235,  and  in 
July,  when  dissolved,  the  number  rose  to 
332.  In  August  there  were  190  and  in 
September,  when  the  second  duma  was 
announced,  it  dropped  to  Ji>-  At  present, 
he  said,  there  were  practically  none. 

We  come  to  the  United  States  first  of  all 
to  ask  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
"keep  the  ring,"  to  remain  at  least  neutral 
and  not  help  our  government,  as  France  and 
England,  too,  have  refused,  by  giving  money 
to  buy  machine  guns  to  murder  the  people. 
Citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  the  name 
of  your  past  I  ask  you  not  to  give  money  to 
our  government  When  you  get  back  your 
dollars,  on  every  one  of  them  will  be  drops 
of  blood  of  our  women  and  children.  We 
have  also  decided  not  to  pay  a  single  cent 
of  the  last  loan  our  government  in  Paris  and 
London  contracted  without  the  approval  of 
the  Duma. 

Nicolas  Tchaykovsky,  who  has  been 
described  as  the  "father  of  the  revolu- 
tion," appealed  for  America's  sympathy, 
but  added: 

The  Russian  nation  must  be  prepared  to 
meet  all  risks  to  win  self-government.  We 
know  our  people  are  strong  enough  and  the 
autocracy  is  unable  to  grasp  the  situation. 
We  are  preparing  for  the  conflict.  We  have 
a  considerable  military  force,  and  we  know 
the  army  is  being  permeated  by  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit.  Even  the  peasants,  the  most 
backward  of  Russian  classes,  now  say: 
"There  is  no  little  father;  he  is  a  tyrant;  he 
is  an  oppressor." 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  presided  and 
voiced  the  protest:  "Either  the  Rus- 
sian government  is  able  to  prevent  vio- 
lence and  atrocity,  in  which  case  it  is  an 
intolerable  despotism,  or  it  is  not  able 
and  is  intolerably  incompetent;  in  either 
case  it  is  intolerable."     Dr.  Felix  Adler 
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pointed  out  that  the  Russian  government 
not  only  fails  to  protect  life,  liberty,  and 
justice,  but  that  it  takes  away  life,  liberty, 
and  justice.  George  Kennan  showed 
what  had  happened  to  the  last  duma — of 
440  members  one  has  been  murdered,  one 
is  insane,  two  beaten,  five  exiled,  thirty- 
three  arrested,  twenty-four  imprisoned 
and^  182  under  indictment.  William  Jay 
Schieffelin  made  an  appeal  in  behalf  of 
the  famine  sufferers.  The  New  York 
committee  includes: 

Mrs.  Isabelle  Barrows,  Robert  E.  Ely,  of  the 
League  for  Political  Education;  Mrs.  Ely, 
Rev.  Percy  Stickney  Grant,  Hamilton  Holt, 
editor  of  the  Independent;  John  E.  Milhol- 
land,  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Price,  Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald 
of  the  Nurses'  Settlement;  Miss  Ida  Tarbell 
of  the  American  Magazine;  John  Martin, 
Nicholas  Tchaykovsky,  and  Kellogg  Durland. 

The  secretary  is  A.  Bullard,  with  offices 
at  500  Fifth  Avenue. 

o?°£abo?nof     After  a  somewhat  eventful 
women        career,  the  bill  authorizing 

and  •    ,      •  ,.       ,..  % 

Children.  a  special  investigation  of 
the  conditions  of  working  women  and 
children  was  passed  by  both  houses  of 
Congress  some  time  ago,  and  the  investi- 
gation was,  during  the  closing  days  of 
the  congressional  session,  committed  to 
the  Bureau  of  Labor,  where  it  evidently 
belongs.  An  appropriation  of  $150,000 
was  devoted  to  this  investigation  and  the 
commissioner  of  labor  is  authorized  to 
add  to  his  regular  staff  of  investigators 
a  sufficient  force  to  make  this  special 
study.  The  value  of  such  an  investiga- 
tion can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Here- 
tofore, in  default  of  reliable  and  complete 
statistics  either  from  the  census  bureau 
or  the  departments  of  labor  and  factory 
inspection  in  the  various  states,  it  has 
been  necessary  for  private  organizations 
like  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
to  secure  through  their  own  agents  the 
statistical  data  necessary  for  arousing 
public  interest  in  the  evils  against  which 
they  are  organized.  The  objection  to 
this  private  investigation  is  obvious.  No 
matter  how  thorough  the  agents  of  a 
private  organization  may  be,  their  re- 
ports are  always  open  to  the  charge  of 
being  unofficial  or  "irresponsible."  These 
committees  have   recognized  this  objec- 


tion and  therefore  took  the  initiative  in 
urging  the  federal  authorization  of  the 
investigation.  The  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee  says: 

We  recognize  the  responsibility  of  such 
committees  as  this  in  arousing  public  inter- 
est, promoting  improved  legislation  and  aid- 
ing in  law  enforcement.  But  we  believe  the 
duty  of  discovering  to  what  extent  the  citi- 
zens of  our  country  are  subjected  to  unfavor- 
able or  injurious  conditions,  is  distinctly  a 
duty  of  the  federal  government  and  the  var- 
ious commonwealths.  We  have  therefore 
been  active  in  urging  this  government  in- 
vestigation which  will  lay  an  authoritative 
foundation  for  the  work  we  are  organized  to 
conduct. 

This  report  will  have  a  special  value 
in  that  the  investigation  is  not  limited  to 
a  statistical  study,  but  is  designed  to 
cover  the  whole  field  of  research  into  the 
conditions  surrounding  wage  earning  wo- 
men and  children.  It  is  this  larger  social 
phase  of  the  investigation  which  distin- 
guishes it  from  a  mere  census  report  and 
which  led  the  director  of  the  census  to 
declare  so  emphatically  that  such  an  in- 
vestigation lies  entirely  outside  the  ap- 
propriate exercise  of  the  powers  of  the 
census  bureau. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  seven- 
teen states  child  labor  bills  are  pending: 
In  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maine, 
Missouri  (passed  by  Senate),  Nebraska 
(passed  by  House),  Minnesota,  Wiscon- 
sin, Idaho,  Washington,  South  Carolina 
(two  bills),  North  Dakota,  Utah,  Ten- 
nessee, Montana,  Colorado,  New  York 
and  Alabama.  A  novel  joint  resolution 
was  recently  introduced  in  the  Wisconsin 
legislature  to  memorialize  Congress,  rec- 
ommending a  law  to  provide  an  internal 
revenue  tax  of  $1,000  on  an  employer 
for  each  child  under  fourteen  years  of 
age  employed  by  him. 


Roosevelt 

and 
Russian 
Relief. 


In  response  to  the  appeal 
of  the  Russian  Famine  Re- 
lief Committee,  of  which 
Dr.  Samuel  J.  Barrows  is  secretary,  135 
East  Fifteenth  street,  New  York,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  has  sent  a  check  for  $100 
and  an  expression  of  sympathy  in  which 
he  says : 

It  is  evident  that  early  aid  must  be  forth- 
coming to  prevent  the  most  far  reaching  suf- 
fering and  a  dreadful  loss  of  life.      I  earn- 
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estly  hope  that  your  appeal  will  not  fall  up- 
on deaf  ears.  We  in  this  country  are  now 
enjoying  a  period  of  literally  unprecedented 
prosperity.  Never  before  in  the  history  of 
any  nation  has  the  average  of  material  well 
being  been  so  high  as  here  in  our  own  land 
at  this  time.  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
most  heartily  joining  with  you  in  your  ap- 
peal to  our  people  that  out  of  their  abund- 
ance they  shall  generously  contribute  to 
those  who  are  in  such  dire  need  at  the  very 
time  that  we  have  such  cause  for  thanksgiv- 
ing. 

New  Jersey's    New  Jersey's  Statutes  with 
statutes       Regard  to  the  Poor  was  the 
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subject  of  the  third  meeting 
of  the  Newark,  New  Jersey,  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction  held  on  Feb- 
ruary 28. 

Judge  Algernon  T.  Sweeney,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Com- 
mission to  Revise  and  Codify  the  Poor 
Law,  spoke  of  the  absurdity  of  the  pres- 
ent law  in  New  Jersey,  where  the  over- 
seer of  the  poor  is  limited  to  giving  relief. 
Furthermore,  men  who  are  arrested 
for  non-support  and  desertion  are  sent 
to  the  jail  or  penitentiary  and  do  nothing 
for  the  support  of  their  families  while 
there.  In  the  meantime  the  wife  and 
children  are  left  to  struggle  alone  or  they 
must  depend  on  charity.  The  proposed 
law,  he  said,  would  provide  employment 
for  the  men  and  a  portion  of  their  earn- 
ings would  be  given  to  maintain  their 
families. 

In  speaking  of  the  poor  laws  of  In- 
diana, Alexander  Johnson  told  how  for 
years  the  law  was  inadequate  in  that 
state.  For  example,  when  the  overseer 
of  the  poor  would  go  out  of  office  his 
assistant  would  become  the  overseer  of 
the  poor  and  he  would  be  the  assistant; 
hence  for  twenty-four  years  the  same 
people  were  in  power  and  finally  when 
the  office  was  taken  from  them  it  was 
found  that  there  was  absolutely  no  record 
to  show  for  their  work.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  this  term  one  of  the  officers  set 
fire  to  the  building  and  the  other  com- 
mitted suicide.  In  1894  it  was  decided 
to  make  a  thorough  investigation  through- 
out the  state.  Mr.  Johnson  said  it  was 
useless  to  undertake  revising  any  laws 
without  thorough  investigation  and  ac- 
curate statute  and  data  to  work  upon. 
The  investigation  proved  that  the  insti- 


tutions throughout  the  counties  had 
more  than  paid  for  themselves.  It  was 
found  that  the  out-door  relief  fund  was 
cut  down  almost  $500,000  in  one  year, 
but  the  inmates  of  the  institutions  were 
fewer  than  when  hundred  thousands  of 
dollars  more  were  expended  for  out-door 
work.  Under  the  new  law  it  was  made 
compulsory  that  accurate  records  in  de- 
tail should  be  filed,  and  if  the  above  rule 
was  violated  a  fine  of  $100  could  be  im- 
posed in  order  to  keep  up  to  time.  He 
stated  that  the  foreign  custom  is  such  that 
the  public  officials  administer  funds;  in 
this  country  it  is  the  reverse. 

The  care  of  children's  teeth  was  dis- 
cussed by  Dr.  Herbert  L.  Wheeler  of 
New  York.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
meeting  Mrs.  Fred  C  Jacobson  and  Ar- 
thur W.  McDougall  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  investigate  the  practicability 
of  establishing  a  dental  clinic  in  Newark. 

SchJngesd  A  special  commission  of 
in  Boston's  physicians  appointed  by  the 
°schoois?  e  Boston  school  committee  in 
June,  1906,  to  investigate  the  conditions 
in  the  first  three  grades  of  the  schools 
has  reported.  Among  the  recommenda- 
tions are  these: 

That  efficient  artificial  lighting  be  installed 
and,  that  till  it  is  done,  pupils  in  poorly 
lighted  rooms  be  dismissed  on  dark  days  to 
avoid  eye-strain;  that  windows  be  cleaned 
more  frequently;  that  smooth  pavements  be 
laid  in  the  vicinity  of  schools  to  lessen 
noise;  that  the  afternoon  recess  be  lengthen- 
ed and  devoted  to  play;  that  games  and  man- 
ual training  be  selected  by  the  pupils  and 
used  instead  of  the  present  work  during 
the  last  hour  of  the  afternoon  session;  that 
classes  in  the  first  grade  be  limited  to  not 
more  than  twenty-five  pupils,  in  the  second 
to  thirty -five  and  in  the  third  to  forty;  that 
special  provisions  be  made  for  the  study  and 
care  of  backward  pupils;  that  competent, 
trained  nurses  be  employed  to  supplement 
the  work  of  the  medical  inspectors. 

The  children  were  observed  to  be  at- 
tentive during  the  first  hour  in  the  after- 
noon, but  not  so  much  so  as  during  the 
morning.  They  showed  restlessness  and 
even  distress  during  the  last  hour  of  the 
session,  especially  during  the  hot  days  of 
May  and  June.  The  conclusion  present- 
ed was  that  on  such  days  school  should  be 
dismissed  and  that  on  other  days  the  last 
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hour  should  be  devoted  to  play — not  di- 
rected formal  exercises,  but  real  play. 
The  schoolroom  windows  were  found 
dirty.  "Cleanliness  has,  too,  some  edu- 
cational value,  and  adds  to  the  cheerful- 
ness of  surroundings."  Medical  inspec- 
tion was  found  to  be  not  thorough  or  far- 
reaching.  Children  are  referred  to  the 
inspectors  by  teachers.  "It  seems  to  us 
that  this  is  not  an  inspection  by  physi- 
cians but  by  teachers,  yet  the  medical 
profession  is  held  responsible."  In  one 
school  of  three  hundred  children  there 
was  not  a  case  referred  to  the  inspector 
during  the  entire  year.  It  may  be  inter- 
polated here  that  a  Boston  master,  of 
twenty-three  years'  service,  has  taken  oc- 
casion to  say  that  schools  do  not  serve 
as  a  means  of  scattering  contagious  dis- 
eases and  that  in  his  time  no  pupil  in  his 
school  has  contracted  a  disease  from  an- 
other pupil.  With  such  an  attitude  as 
this  in  evidence  the  conclusions  of  the 
commission  seem  to  have  good  founda- 
tion. To  supply  the  need  for  nurses  out- 
side parties  have  introduced  a  bill  into 
the  legislature  to  establish  a  system  of 
nurses  and  appropriate  money  for  the 
work.  The  recommendations  of  the 
commission  thus  promise  results. 

state  In  Maine  a  bill  is  pending 

Charities,  in  the  Legislature  for  a 
Maine.  State  Board  of  Charities. 
The  bill  is  wisely  drawn  and  asks  for  no 
more  authority  than  such  a  board  needs, 
to  be  useful.  One  section  provides  for 
supervision  of  private  institutions  which 
receive  state  funds.  There  seems  to  be 
some  danger  of  defeat  from  the  opposition 
of  certain  private  institutions  which  draw 
all  or  part  of  their  support  from  the 
public  to  this  most  salutary  and  business- 
like proposition.  Surely  a  wise,  honest, 
and  patriotic  board  of  managers,  would 
wish  for  such  supervision.  At  any  rate 
it  seems  very  clear  that  an  institution 
which  cannot  endure  the  scrutiny  of  an 
intelligent,  public  spirited  body  of  men 
and  women,  such  as  an  unpaid  board 
appointed  by  the  government,  may  be 
fairly  expected  to  be,  is  not  a  safe  agency 
for  the  unsupervised  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic funds. 


The  Huii       Through  the  strong  stand 
House  war  on  taken  by  the  new  municipal 

Cocaine.  •      ■,  .         /~>i  • 

court  judges  in  Chicago 
and  the  provisions  of  a  bill  which  it  is 
hoped  the  present  Illinois  legislature  will 
pass,  Hull  House  is  expecting  to  get  the 
upper  hand  in  the  hard  fought  struggle 
of  two  years  to  stop  the  sale  of  cocaine 
to  boys.  The  beginning  of  the  fight  was 
in  the  summer  of  1904,  when  an  investi- 
gation of  the  illegal  sale  of  cocaine  and 
the  use  of  it,  especially  by  boys,  was  un- 
dertaken by  residents  of  Hull  House. 
The  occasion  of  the  investigation  was  the 
discovery  that  a  group  of  about  fifteen 
neighborhood  boys,  from  thirteen  to 
eighteen  years  of  age  had  become  ha- 
bitual users  of  this  drug.  The  co- 
caine habit  had  spread  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent.  It  was  sold  in  many 
drug  stores,  openly  and  with  no  discre- 
tion as  to  the  buyers ;  in  saloons,  pool 
rooms  and  the  low  Chinese  joints. 
Agents  also  peddled  it  on  the  streets, 
offering  it  freely  to  the  boys  who  would 
snuff  it  at  first  from  mere  curiosity  and 
then,  as  they  became  addicted  to  the 
habit,  paid  exorbitant  prices  to  these 
men  to  get  it  for  them.  After  the  confi- 
dence of  the  boys  had  been  gained,  evi- 
dence was  secured  and  prosecutions  were 
begun  at  once  under  the  city  ordinance 
and  the  state  law,  both  of  which  prohibit 
the  sale  of  cocaine,  except  on  the  written 
prescription  of  a  licensed  physician. 
These  prosecutions  have  been  vigorously 
carried  on  up  to  the  present  time  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  juvenile  court 
committee,  the  Legal  Aid  Society  and  the 
State  Board  of  Pharmacy.  The  results 
hitherto  have  not  been  satisfactory  and 
this  is  due,  in  great  part,  to  two  causes. 
The  validity  of  the  city  ordinance  has 
always  been  questioned  and .  for  several 
months  one  of  the  judges  had  this  ques- 
tion under  consideration,  during  which 
time  all  of  the  work  was  at  a  stand-still. 
Another  great  obstacle  was  the  lack  of 
trustworthy  witnesses  and  inability  to 
have  them  on  hand  after  months  of  delay 
in  appealed  cases.  Few  final  convictions 
could  be  secured,  and  because  of  this 
and  the  enormous  profit  made  on  cocaine 
the  druggists  have  been,  able  and  willing 
to  run  the  risk  of  prosecution.     If  the 
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new  state  law  under  consideration  by  the 
legislature  is  passed  it  will  certainly  be 
possible  to  prevent  the  illegal  sale  of  this 
and  similar  drugs.  Pending  this  legis- 
lation, however,  much  better  results  are 
being  secured  than  ever  before,  as  the 
judges  of  the  new  municipal  courts  have 
taken  a  strong  stand  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  present  law,  and  in  case  a  convic- 
tion is  secured  the  cost  of  an  appeal  is 
now  so  great  that  it  probably  will  not  be 
taken. 

Clean  Milk  "The  importance  of  clean 
tor  the  milk  for  the  hospital  can 
Hospital.       not   be   exaggerated,"   sai^ 

Dr.  S.  T.  Armstrong,  general  medical 
superintendent  of  Bellevue  and  Allied 
Hospitals,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Hospital 
Conference  at  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine  last  week.  At  Bellevue  milk 
consumes  sixteen  per  cent  of  the  total 
expenditure  for  provisions ;  it  is  esti- 
mated it  will  cost  about  $46,000  this  year. 
Dr.  Armstrong  believes  that  the  utmost 
minuteness  must  be  observed  in  framing 
the  specifications  under  which  milk  con- 
tracts are  let.  Farms  and  dairies  must  be 
open  always  for  inspection  and  must  be 
inspected  at  least  once  a  month.  The 
milk  should  contain  12^  per  cent  of 
solids  and  four  per  cent  of  fat,  to  be  de- 
termined by  analysis  three  times  a  week. 
The  maximum  bacterial  quality  should 
be  60,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter; 
at  present  this  has  been  reduced  at  Belle- 
vue to  40,000.  The  value  of  the  system, 
he  said,  was  proved  by  the  reduction  of 
the  number  of  bacteria  to  this  figure  from 
considerably  over  a  million  per  cubic 
centimeter.  The  bacteriological  tests  are 
made  twice  a  week,  and  this  milk  now 
costs  6.75  cents  a  quart.  "Milk  should 
be  handled  as  carefully  as  sterilized 
dressings,"    concluded   Dr.    Armstrong. 

The  Chicago     Sixty  students  are  finishing 
institute  of     the   winter   quarter's   work 

Social  Science.     jfl  three  dasses  Q'f  the   Chi_ 

cago  Institute  of  Social  Science.  One  of 
them,  under  Sherman  C.  Kingsley  and 
Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  has  taken  training  in 
the  care  of  dependents.  Another  has 
studied  with  the  director,  Professor  Gra- 
ham Taylor,  the  social  significance  of  in- 


dustrial organization.  A  third  class, 
which  continues  through  the  spring  quar- 
ter, has  taken  a  practical  course  in  juvenile 
delinquency  under  H.  W.  Thurston,  the 
chief  probation  officer  of  the  juvenile 
court;  many  other  practical  specialists  in 
child  helping  agencies  have  spoken. 
Several  truant  and  probation  officers  and 
those  preparing  for  similar  positions  are 
in  this  class.  On  April  1,  Miss  Diana 
Hirschler,  formerly  of  Boston,  with 
several  others  practically  identified  with 
educational  and  social  work  in  shops  and 
factories,  will  conduct  a  class  in  the  study 
of  such  science.  Under  Professor  Taylor's 
direction,  assisted  by  heads  of  institutions, 
a  course  of  study  and  observation  will 
be  given  in  educational  and  institutional 
philanthropy.  Through  the  courtesy  and 
co-operation  of  the  Chicago  Relief  and 
x\id  Society,  the  institute  classes  continue 
to  share  its  centrally  located  building  at 
51  La  Salle  street.  The  late  afternoon 
appointments  accommodate  many  .who 
are  employed  in  philanthropic,  educa- 
tional and  mercantile  work.  Undergradu- 
ates from  several  higher  institutions  of 
learning  are  also  enrolled. 

The  immi=  The  recently  enacted  immi- 
Act^nd       gration  act  includes  among 

the  insane.  many  other  excellent  fea- 
tures the  three  amendments  affecting  in- 
sane aliens  suggested  by  the  State  Chari- 
ties Aid  Association,  intended  to  facilitate 
the  adoption  of  improved  methods,  in  the 
deportation  of  insane  aliens  and  in  the 
temporary  care  of  those  awaiting  depor- 
tation. Section  12  is  amended,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  association,  to  in- 
clude in  the  information  regarding  pas- 
sengers required  at  time  of  departure, 
"the  name  and  address  of  the  nearest 
relative  in  the  country  from  which  the 
alien  came.  This  was  devised  to  secure 
at  the  time  of  embarkation  the  informa- 
tion which  would  subsequently  enable  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to 
return  an  insane  alien  to  his  relatives  in 
the  country  from  which  he  came,  infor- 
mation which  it  is  sometimes  impossible 
to  secure  from  an  insane  person  or  from 
those  acquainted  with  such  a  person  in 
this  country.  It  is  certainly  of  the  great- 
est importance  that  insane  aliens  should 
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be  returned  not  simply  to  the  port  from 
which  they  started,  but  to  the  point  of 
original  departure  in  order  that  they  may 
be  restored  to  the  care  and  protection 
of  their  friends  or  of  local  authori- 
ities  responsible  for  them.  Section  19  is 
amended  as  follows : 

That  upon  the  certificate  of  a  medical 
officer  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
and  Marine-Hospital  Service,  to  the  effect 
that  the  health  or  safety  of  an  insane  alien 
would  be  unduly  imperiled  by  immediate 
deportation,  such  alien  may,  at  the  expense 
of  the  "immigrant  fund,"  be  held  for  treat- 
ment until  such  time  as  such  alien  may,  in 
the  opinion  of  such  medical  officer,  be  safely 
deported. 

While  the  humane  method  of  treatment 
outlined  in  this  amendment  has  been  prac- 
ticed as  a  matter  of  fact  for  the  past  eight 
months  by  the  commissioner  of  immigra- 
tion at  Ellis  Island,  it  was  felt  by  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association  that  the 
authority  for  such  delay  in  deportation 
should  be  inserted  in  the  law  so  that  the 
practice  of  administrative  officers  could 
not  be  questioned.  It  is  frequently  the 
case  that  the  immediate  return  after 
arrival  of  an  alien  suffering  from  an 
acute  attack  of  insanity,  very  seriously 
imperils  his  chance  of  ultimate  recovery, 
whereas  a  few  weeks  of  rest  and  of  scien- 
tific treatment  by  skilled  physicians  might 
permit  his  deportation  without  injury  to 
his  mental  condition.  It  has  long  been 
customary  to  retain  for  temporary  treat- 
ment any  alien  ordered  deported,  if  his 
physical  condition  was  such  that  imme- 
diate deportation  would  seriously  imperil 
his  health,  but  until  last  year  such  was 
not  the  case  in  connection  with  persons 
suffering  from  acute  mental  disorders. 
The  third  amendment  is  the  addition  to 
Section  21  of  the  following: 

Provided,  That  when  in  the  opinion  of  the 
secretary  of  commerce  and  labor  the  mental 
or  physical  condition  of  such  alien  is  such 
as  to  require  personal  care  and  attendance 
he  may  employ  a  suitable  person  for  that 
purpose,  who  shall  accompany  such  alien  to 
his  or  her  final  destination,  and  the  expense 
incident  to  such  service  shall  be  defrayed 
in  like  manner. 

The  provision  of  the  employment  of  an 
attendant   was   in  the  bill,   as   originally 


framed,  but  the  State  Charities  Aid  Asso- 
ciation suggested  the  insertion  of  the 
words  "who  shall  accompany  such  alien 
to  his  or  her  final  destination."  The 
association  also  suggested  the  addition  of 
the  words  "of  the  same  sex"  after  the 
words  "suitable  person,"  but  this  recom- 
mendation, though  adopted  by  the  House 
committee  and  inserted  in  the  original 
House  bill,  was  not  preserved  in  the  bill 
in  its  final  form.  The  use  of  the  word 
"suitable"  in  this  connection  is  probably 
intended  to  suggest  the  employment  of  an 
escort  of  the  same  sex  as  the  alien,  as 
it  would  be  extremely  rare  that  the  em- 
ployment of  an  attendant  of  the  other  sex 
could  be  properly  regarded  as  suitable. 
The  insanity  law  of  the  state  of  New 
York  has  required  for  many  years  that 
an  insane  person  taken  to  a  state  hos- 
pital shall  be  accompanied  by  an  attend- 
ant of  the  same  sex,  and  this  provision 
of  law  is  regarded  as  very  wise  and  hu- 
mane. It  is  the  present  practice  of  the 
commissioner  of  immigration  at  the  port 
of  New  York,  in  sending  to  points  in  the 
United  States  for  insane  aliens  who  are 
to  be  deported,  to  send  an  attendant  of 
the  same  sex  as  the  alien,  and  probably 
the  secretary  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  will  follow  the  same 
course.  The  most  important  amendment 
of  all,  is  that  requiring  insane  aliens  to  be 
accompanied  to  their  "final  destination." 
Under  the  previously  existing  law  it  has 
happened  only  too  frequently  that  an  in- 
sane alien  deported  by  our  government 
has  been  left  helpless  and  unprotected  at 
the  port  from  which  he  sailed,  far  re- 
moved from  his  friends  and  relatives, 
with  no  means  to  communicate  with  them, 
or  to  secure  transportation  to  their  lo- 
cality. The  unfortunate  results  of  such  a 
method  of  deportation,'  especially  in  the 
case  of  young  women,  can  hardly  be  over 
stated.  The  hardship  to  which  in- 
sane aliens  were  subjected  under  the  old 
law  has  been  fully  described  in  the 
annual  reports  of  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association  to  the  State  Commission  in 
Lunacy  for  the  years  ending  September 
30,  1904  and  1905,  and  have  been  re- 
viewed in  Charities  and  the  Commons. 
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It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  I  suppose, 
that  most  settlements  are  situated  in  poor 
neighborhoods,  and  that  whatever  the 
sanitary  standards  of  the  city  may  be, 
they  are  lowest  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  settlement.  There  the  streets  are 
usually  dirtier,  the  garbage  less  frequent- 
ly collected,  the  houses  more  unsanitary, 
the  isolation  of  infectious  diseases  less 
complete  than  elsewhere  in  the  city.  Peo- 
ple who  found  a  settlement  naturally 
choose  a  neglected  part  of  the  city  and 
therefore  problems  of  municipal  hygiene 
become  very  important  to  them. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  poor- 
er quarters  of  our  cities  are  unsanitary. 
For  one  thing,  the  people  who  inhabit 
them  are  not  "influential  citizens,"  and 
even  when  their  own  standards  are  high, 
they  have  not  the  power  to  make  them 
felt.  An  immigrant  who  comes  from  a 
well-governed  German  or  Scandinavian 
city  is  accustomed  to  a  rigidly  enforced 
sanitary  code,  but  here  he  finds  one  of 
such  elasticity  that  he  hardly  believes  it 
exists  at  all.  While  he  continues  to 
maintain  scrupulous  cleanliness  in  his 
own  home  and  tends  his  little  yard  with 
the  utmost  care,  he  gradually  becomes 
resigned  to  the  lack  of  public  sanitation 
and  regards  as  inevitable  such  evils  as 
dirty  streets  and  alleys,  defective  sewer- 
age, a  polluted  water  supply,  violations 
of  building  laws,  and  indifferent  or  venal 
health  officials. 

Our  foreign  born  neighbors  from 
southern  Europe  bring  with  them  habits 
of  living  which  cannot  be  followed  in  this 
country  without  danger  to  their  own 
health  and  that  of  others  as  well.  House 
sanitation  in  Sicily  or  Calabria  is  of  rel- 
atively small  importance,  for  the  people 
spend  as  little  time  in-doors  as  possible, 
but  the  same  primitive  mode  of  sewage 
disposal  and  the  same  lack  of  space  and 
light  in  a  house  in  our  climate  may  mean 
typhoid  fever,  tuberculosis,  summer 
complaint,  rickets  and  marasmus.  The 
southern  Italians  are  said  to  suffer  much 
more  from  these  diseases  here  than  they 
do  at  home.  Those  of  our  city  dwellers 
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who  come  from  the  country,  either  on 
this  side  of  the  water  or  the  other,  find  it 
hard  to  understand  why  they  should  not 
do  the  same  things  in  the  city  that  they 
did  on  their  farms  at  home.  The  keeping 
of  goats,  chickens  and  cows  in  the  city 
seems  perfectly  natural  to  them,  even  if 
the  premises  are  a  bit  crowded.  A  Greek 
peasant  cannot  understand  why  he  should 
not  slaughter  his  sheep  in  his  back  yard 
or  even  in  his  basement,  nor  why  he 
should  not  toss  the  manure  out  of  the 
stable  windows  into  the  nearest  open 
space. 

In  the  matter  of  contagious  diseases, 
there  is  every  temptation  to  laxity  in  a 
community  of  working  people  where  a 
strict  quarantine  may  mean  great  distress 
to  the  family  involved.  Public  opinion 
in  the  wealthier  parts  of  the  city  sustains 
the  physician  in  insisting  on  isolation  of 
such  diseases,  but  among  working  people 
the  pressure  is  often  exerted  the  other 
way.  The  physician  may  find  it  difficult 
to  insist  upon  placarding  and  isolating 
a  case  of  contagious  disease  without  in- 
juring his  practice  in  that  neighborhood. 
Moreover  many  simple  people  still  hold 
a  fatalistic  belief  about  sickness  and  are 
skeptical  on  the  subject  of  contagion.  An 
Italian  woman  once  explained  to  me  why 
she  had  exposed  her  large  family  of  chil- 
dren to  diphtheria.  "All  sickness  comes 
from  God,"  she  said.  "He  sends  it  as 
He  will.  Now  He  has  commanded  us  to 
be  kind  and  to  help  each  other  in  time  of 
trouble.  Would  He  punish  us  for  obey- 
ing him  ?  Would  He  send  sickness  to  my 
baby  because  I  helped  Rosina  nurse  hers 
when  it  had  diphtheria?  No,  He  would 
rather  send  it  in  punishment  if  I  had  not 
been  kind." 

Housing  conditions  are  of  course  worse 
in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  city  than  else- 
where. Here,  if  anywhere,  the  building 
laws  are  violated  with  impunity  and  peo- 
ple are  forced  to  live  in  unsanitary  houses 
because  they  have  no  choice.  They  do 
not  know  what  they  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand under  the  city  laws  or  how  to 
enforce  their  demand  did  they  make  it. 
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It  is  no  uncommon  experience  for  settle- 
ment workers  to  find  that  complaints 
about  violations  of  the  law  have  been  sent 
to  the  proper  authorities  by  obscure  per- 
sons but  utterly  ignored  until  they  were 
reinforced  by  more  influential  people. 

The  settle-     A11     these     factors,     then, 
ment's        ignorance  of  the  complicat- 

Opportunity.         j  «_,  P  r     . 

ed  problems  of  city  sanita- 
tion, primitive  habits  of  life,  lack  of  ad- 
justment to  new  surroundings  and  to  a 
new  climate,  and  helplessness  in  the  face 
of  wrong  conditions,  all  these  combine 
to  make  our  poorer  quarters  the  most 
.-unsanitary  in  the  city.  It  is  in  this 
field  that  the  settlements  can  do  most  val- 
uable service  by  interpreting  the  sanitary 
laws  to  those  who  do  not  understand 
them,  and  by  showing  those  who  do  how 
they  can  demand  and  secure  better  ad- 
ministration from  the  city. 

When  a  settlement  has  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  situated  in  a  city  with  adequate 
and  well-enforced  sanitary  laws  the  task 
is  comparatively  easy.  Many  things  will 
probably  come  to  their  attention  as  need- 
ing to  be  righted,  but  they  will  not  be 
obliged  to  work  single-handed  against 
the  more  or  less  open  opposition  of  offic- 
ials whose  neglect  is  responsible  for  the 
evils  they  are  trying  to  reform.  In  a 
well-governed  city  the  settlement  can  find 
many  ways  of  assisting  the  public  officials. 
No  better  instance  of  this  form  of  private 
co-operation  with  public  authorities  can 
be  cited  than  the  work  of  the  Nurses' 
Settlement  in  New  York.  New  York 
has,  as  is  well  known,  an  excellent  De- 
partment of  Health,  with  generous  ap- 
propriation, almost  unlimited  powers  and 
a  program  so  progressive  that  it  has  won 
the  admiration  even  of  critical  Germany. 
Yet  the  nurses  of  this  settlement,  because 
of  their  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
tenement  house  districts  and  their  ob- 
servation of  the  real  working  of  laws 
designed  to  protect  the  public  health, 
have  been  able  to  show  the  Department 
of  Health  the  defects  in  some  of  their 
measures  and  how  these  defects  could 
be  overcome.  The  achievements  of  this 
settlement  have  been  described  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  Charities  and  The 
Commons,  and  therefore  I  can  only  men- 
tion  them   in   passing   as   the   group   of 


workers  who  have  made  the  most  notable 
contributions  to  public  health  in  this 
country. 

The  greater  number  of  American  cities 
have  not  very  vigorous  or  progressive  de- 
partments of  health  and  a  settlement  in 
one  of  these  cities  may  find  itself  con- 
fronted with  the  task,  not  of  co-operating 
with  the  proper  officials,  but  of  inducing 
those  officials  to  perform  their  plain  duty. 
Laxity  in  the  department  of  health  shows 
itself  most  conspicuously  in  the  poorer 
parts  of  the  city,  and  there  are  places 
in  our  cities  where  such  a  thing  as  public 
sanitation  is  practically  unknown  al- 
though the  existing  laws  are  fairly  good. 
In  such  a  case,  the  settlement  must  find 
out  what  the  laws  require,  who  should 
enforce  them,  why  they  are  not  enforced, 
and  how  public  opinion  can  be  roused  to 
demand  proper  service  from  its  paid  offic- 
ials. It  may  be  advisable  in  some  cases 
for  the  residents  in  a  settlement  to  under- 
take the  performance  of  certain  public 
duties  in  order  to  show  that  it  is  possible 
to  do  them  thoroughly  and  efficiently. 
Mrs.  Kelley  has  called  attention  to  the 
many  different  kinds  of  public  offices 
which  have  been  held  by  settlement  peo- 
ple. In  the  early  days  of  Hull-House, 
the  Woman's  Club  made  an  inspection  of 
the  alleys  and  of  the  backyards  of  the 
ward  and  found  a  shocking  condition  of 
filth  and  neglect.  As  the  most  practical 
way  of  securing  a  reform  in  the  garbage 
collection,  Miss  Addams  applied  for  the 
position  of  garbage  inspector  and  obtain- 
ed it,  appointing  Miss  Amanda  Johnson 
as  her  deputy.  The  next  year  Miss  John- 
son became  inspector  and  for  three  years 
performed  the  duties  of  that  office.  Her 
administration  was  most  efficient  and  is 
still  recalled  with  admiration  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  neighborhood. 

Hull  House  As  an  illustration  of  official 
Experience5  of  neglect  which  resulted  in 
1902.  wide-spread  disease  and 
which  led  to  an  investigation  and  subse- 
quent reform,  I  may  cite  the  last  epidemic 
of  typhoid  fever  in  Chicago.  This  disease 
had  always  been  endemic  in  the  city,  but 
during  the  summer  of  1902,  the  death- 
rate  from  typhoid  fever  rose  to  twice  that 
of  the  year  before.  It  was  oddly  con- 
centrated   in   a   small   area    surrounding 
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Hull  House.  Here  in  the  Nineteenth 
ward,  which  contains  only  one  thirty- 
sixth  of  the  city's  population,  were  found 
more  than  one-seventh  of  all  the  fatal 
cases.  It  seemed  incumbent  upon  the 
residents  of  Hull  House  to  discover  what 
conditions  were  responsible  for  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  disease  in  their  neigh- 
borhood. As  neither  the  water  nor  the 
milk  supply  of  this  part  of  the  city  was 
different  from  that  supplied  to  a  wide 
area  on  the  West  Side,  it  was  decided  to 
investigate  the  housing  conditions  and  see 
whether  the  sewage  disposal  was  de- 
fective enough  to  permit  the  carrying  of 
infection  by  means  of  flies.  The 
agency  of  flies  in  the  spread  of 
typhoid  fever  and  cholera  is  now  a  well- 
established  fact,  and  this  method  of  in- 
fection is  said  to  be  responsible  for  much 
of  the  typhoid  fever  which  occurred  in 
camps  during  the  Spanish- American  war. 
The  Hull  House  investigation  was  carried 
out  by  Miss  Gertrude  Howe  and  Miss 
Gernon,  who  visited  two  thousand  and 
two  dwellings  and  made  a  careful  inspec- 
tion of  the  methods  of  sewage  disposal  in 
each.  The  conditions  revealed  were 
amply  sufficient  to  account  for  the  spread 
of  the  disease.  Less  than  half  of  the 
houses  had  proper  equipment  and  in  many 
there  was  absolutely  no  drainage  or  sewer 
connection.  Open,  undrained  vaults  into 
which  the  discharges  of  typhoid  patients 
had  been  thrown,  were  found  in  close 
proximity  to  kitchen  windows,  offering 
every  opportunity  for  fly-borne  infection. 
The  disease  was  at  its  height  during  the 
months  of  flies  and  sank  with  the  appear- 
ance of  frost,  at  a  time  when  it  is  usually 
on  the  increase. 

The  publication  of  this  report  led  to  a 
very  thorough  reform  in  the  methods  of 
sanitary  inspection,  and  to  a  cleaning  out 
of  the  infected  neighborhood,  so  that  a 
recurrence  of  this  epidemic  is  now  im- 
possible. In  a  very  short  time  the  vaults 
were  closed  and  landlords  were  compelled 
to  make  their  houses  comply  with  the 
law.  It  was  found  that  many  of  the  vio- 
lations had  been  reported  repeatedly  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  but  had  been 
ignored  until  publicity  forced  the  depart- 
ment to  take  action.  The  investigators 
met    with    eager    co-operation    from    the 


tenants  in  the  stricken  houses,  who  knew 
that  something  was  wrong  but  felt  them- 
selves powerless  to  remedy  it. 

I  have  gone  into  the  details  of  this  in- 
vestigation somewhat  fully  because  it  il- 
lustrates a  point  which  seems  to  me  of 
great  importance,  namely,  the  value  of 
searching  for  the  cause  of  wrong  con- 
ditions instead  of  merely  relieving  the 
effects.  When  we  are  brought  face  to 
face  with  conditions  which  are  causing 
disease  and  death,  there  are  two  courses 
which  we  may  follow  in  our  desire  to 
help.  We  may  expend  all  our  efforts  in 
relieving  each  case  of  distress  as  it  comes 
to  us,  or  we  may  direct  our  energies  to 
discovering  the  cause  of  the  distress.  In 
the  first  instance  we  have  helped  a  few 
persons  for  a  certain  period  of  time.  In 
the  second,  we  run  the  risk  of  not  helping 
anyone,  but  we  may  succeed  in  remedying 
an  evil  for  a  whole  city.  The  ideal  thing 
would  be  to  do  the  one  and  not  to  leave 
the  other  undone,  but  as  the  appeal  for 
immediate  relief  meets  with  so  much 
more  prompt  and  general  response  than 
that  for  a  slow  and  careful  investigation 
of  causes,  I  wish  to  emphasize  especially 
the  necessity  for  the  latter. 

Problems  Conditions  such  as  those 
of  the  small  described  above  are  proba- 
bly exceptional,  but  it  may 
be  safely  stated  that  very  few  of  our  cities 
are  guiltless  of  dirty  streets  and  alleys 
and  unsanitary  dwellings.  Nor  are  the 
smaller  towns  free  from  these  things.  In- 
deed, some  amazingly  bad  housing  con- 
ditions have  been  discovered  in  towns 
where  apparently  there  is  no  excuse  for 
them,  where  rents  are  low  and  land  abun- 
dant.1 

It  has  been  supposed  that  there  was  no 
need  of  extending  the  working  of  the  tene- 
ment house  law  to  the  smaller  towns  but 
investigation  has  shown  that  there  is  need 
of  rigid  supervision  everywhere.  There 
is  nothing  more  insidious  in  its  growth 
than  the  city  slum,  it  is  full-fledged  be- 
fore the  public  knows  it  has  been  hatched. 
A  tall  tenement  springs  up  here,  a  rear 
building  there,  a  block  of  old  residences 

1  In  Charities  and  The  Commons  for  May  6.  1906, 
Charles  J.  All^n  has  described  houses  which  he  fV>und  in 
the  neglected  parts  of  some  of  the  wealthiest  and  mo«t 
charming:  little  towns  in  New  Jersey,  houses  whi<  h 
rivalled  those  of  city  slums  in  overcrowding;,  darkness, 
and  lack  of  plumbing:  or  drainage  of  any  kind. 
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are  "remodeled"  into  tenements  and  the 
town  suddenly  wakes  up  to  find  that  it 
has  a  center  of  disease  and  poverty  which 
might  easily  have  been  prevented  but 
which  it  will  take  time  and  money  to  eradi- 
cate. We  are  so  used  to  pictures  of  pov- 
erty drawn  on  the  immense  scale  of  New 
York,  Boston  and  Chicago,  that  we  forget 
to  look  at  the  little  cities  where  the  same 
evils  are  to  be  found,  only  they  are  not 
so  spectacular,  they  are  counted  by  tens 
instead  of  hundreds.  In  many  of  these 
places  what  is  needed  is  vigorous  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws ;  in  others,  new  laws 
must  be  worked  for  and  the  settlement 
may  well  choose  for  itself  the  task  of  in- 
vestigating existing  conditions  and  using 
the  results  as  the  basis  for  an  appeal  for 
remedial  legislation.  It  was  work  of  this 
sort,  carried  on  by  residents  of  settle- 
ments, which  resulted  in  the  present  tene- 
ment house  law  of  Chicago. 

Things         The   first   child    labor    and 

Accomplished      e  ■,  r  nv       • 

by  the  factory  laws  of  Illinois  were 
settlement,  passed  in  consequence  of 
an  investigation  into  the  sweat  shops  of 
Chicago  made  by  Mrs.  Kelley  in  1892. 
During  the  year  following  this  investiga- 
tion Chicago  was  startled  by  a  serious 
outbreak  of  small-pox.  All  possible  meth- 
ods of  checking  the  spread  of  the  disease 
were  instituted,  and  it  was  then  that  the 
conditions  of  sweat  shops  revealed  by 
Mrs.  Kelley  attracted  general  attention 
because  they  constituted  so  great  a  peril 
during  an  epidemic  of  contagious  disease. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  general  appre- 
hension the  law  of  1893  was  passed. 

Tuberculosis,  the  disease  which  carries 
off  one-tenth  of  our  population  and 
causes  more  poverty  and  distress  than 
any  other,  calls  for  efforts  of  all  kinds 
in  the  direction  of  sanitary  reform.  It 
is  difficult  to  secure  accurate  information 
as  to  the  prevalence  of  this  disease.  Hull 
House  attempted  to  study  its  distribution 
within  a  certain  area  but  found  the  task 
much  greater  than  any  previously  at- 
tempted, for  people  shrink  from  admit- 
ting that  they  have  tuberculosis.  Even 
with  the  co-operation  of  a  physician  who 
had  made  a  special  study  of  the  disease 
in  that  neighborhood,  the  statistics  col- 
lected by  Hull  House  were  only  approxi- 
mately  correct.     Nevertheless   this    is   a 


field  of  research  which  is  ripe  for  the 
harvest  and  I  cannot  refrain  from  urging 
upon  settlement  workers  the  value  of  a 
thorough  study  of  tuberculosis  in  their 
neighborhoods,  of  its  prevalence,  its  dis- 
tribution and  if  possible,  the  tracing  of 
individual  cases  to  their  sources.  There 
is  a  very  valuable  literature  in  Germany 
on  "house  and  shop  infection,"  which 
should  serve  as  an  example  for  us.  In 
all  parts  of  our  country  we  need  measures 
providing  for  the  fumigation  or  con- 
demnation of  infected  houses,  the  com- 
pulsory registration  of  cases  of  tubercu- 
losis and  the  reform  of  housing  and 
factory  conditions  which  favor  its  spread, 
surely  a  program  large  enough  for  the 
most  ambitious  settlement. 

Let  me  emphasize  in  closing  the  fact 
that  the  work  I  have  described  does  not 
require  expert  knowledge.  Such  knowl- 
edge is  of  course  a  great  advantage  and 
it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  Nurses  Settle- 
ment in  New  York  should  have  led  the 
way  in  this  field  of  effort,  but  special 
training  is  not  a  necessity.  The  knowl- 
edge of  hygiene  and  sanitation  which  one 
needs,  can  be  acquired  by  any  layman. 
What  is  indispensable  is  a  high  standard, 
a  knowledge  of  what  is  done  in  well  gov- 
erned cities  and  a  determination  not  to 
put  up  with  anything  that  falls  short  of 
that.  It  is  fatally  easy  to  resign  one's  self 
to  the  inevitable,  to  decide  that  radical 
reform  is  impossible  and  to  grow  tolerant 
rather  than  aggressive.  The  spirit  of  a 
settlement  is  usually  one  of  loyal  cham- 
pionship of  its  neighbors,  of  respect  for 
their  standards,  and  of  unwillingness  to 
impose  outside  standards  upon  them,  yet 
this  loyalty  may  degenerate  into  mere 
sentimentality  when,  confronted  with 
questions  of  life  and  death.  It  must  also 
be  remembered  that  the  low  standards  of 
poor  people  are  often  not  the  result  of 
choice  but  of  necessity.  Life  in  our  city 
slums  does  not  lead  them  to  believe  in 
the  possibility  of  clean  streets  and  whole- 
some water  and  healthful  houses,  and 
they  resign  themselves  to  evils  which  they 
feel  powerless  to  combat.  If  the  people  of 
a  settlement  will  try  to  organize  the  scat- 
tered forces  in  their  neighborhood  in  an 
effort  for  better  public  health  service,  I 
feel  sure  they  will  meet  with  more  sup- 
porters than  opponents. 
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The  city  of  Philadelphia  and  particu- 
larly the  University  of  Pennsylvania  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  dedication  of 
the  new  University  House, — the  most 
modern  and  best  equipped  settlement 
building  in  the  city. 

When  the  formal  opening  took  place 
hundreds  of  visitors  thronged  the  new 
building,  and  dedicatory  exercises  were 
participated  in  by  the  many  public  spirit- 
ed citizens  from  all  sections  of  the  city. 

The  new  building  is  located  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  just  across  from 
the  university,  in  a  district  fairly  crowded 
with  a  mixed  class  of  less  fortunate  fami- 
lies. The  house  is  erected  in  the  plainest 
cr.lonial  style  with  a  view  to  utility  and 
durability.  The  building  includes  three 
floors,  a  basement  and  a  roof  garden. 

The  basement  is  occupied  by  the  gym- 
nasium, forty  by  sixty  feet,  with  its  bal- 
cony holding  two  hundred  and  fifty  per- 
sons ;   locker  and  bath-rooms   and   a  set 


of  doable  bowling  alleys  complete  this 
part. 

Upstairs  are  to  be  found  the  offices,  the 
auditorium,  the  girls'  gymnasium  (seat- 
ing 250  persons),  the  library  and  reading 
room.  There  are  also  game,  club  and 
class-rooms  and  a  demonstrating  room 
for  cooking  classes. 

The  top  floor  is  devoted  to  living  quar- 
ters for  the  resident  worker  and  assist- 
ants, two  women  workers  and  ten  uni- 
versity students.  Besides  this  staff,  a 
hundred  or  more  students,  though  not 
actual  residents,  give  some  of  their  time 
to  the  work. 

The  movement  though  less  than  ten 
years  old  has  assumed  proportions  not 
thought  of  by  the  first  few  students  in- 
terested in  the  work.  While  the  Spanish 
War  was  going  on  during  the  winter  of 
1 897- '98,  the  Schuylkill  boys  cleverly 
erected  a  mimic  fort  on  the  east  bank  of 
the    river    just    below    the    South    street 
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bridge;  they  made  the  cannon  from  old 
stovepipes,  gathered  up  some  old  mus- 
kets, had  a  password,  and  charged  ad- 
mission at  the  gate.  Some  university 
students,  including  several  athletes,  be- 
came interested  in  these  boys  and  found 
that  A.  W.  Stevenson,  of  the  City  C.  E. 
Union,  was  holding  meetings  for  them  on 
Sunday  afternoons  at  2623  South  street. 
Being  without  sufficient  assistance  Mr. 
Stevenson  gladly  accepted  the  offered 
help  of  the  students  and  soon  turned  over 
to  them  the  entire  undertaking.  During 
that  winter  meetings  and  group  classes 
were  conducted  with  varied  success. 
The   next   winter   the   house   at   2524 


South  street  was  rented,  and  the  real  set- 
tlement idea  was  inaugurated  by  the  resi- 
dence of  a  medical  student,  and  the  sec- 
retary of  the  University  Christian  Asso- 
ciation in  this  building.  A  considerable 
number  of  students  volunteered  to  come 
down  one  night  a  week  to  conduct  classes, 
clubs,  meetings,  etc.,  for  the  boys  of  the 
neighborhood.  During  the  summer  of 
1899  the  first  camp  was  started  and  was 
a  great  success ;  five  students  took  twenty 
boys  out  for  a  week.  Since  then  the 
work  has  grown  until  Saturday  last  saw 
the  dedication  of  this  $50,000  monument 
of  sacrifice  and  labor. 


Ma 


She  was  a  dainty  non-resident  worker, 
and  when  she  came  to  the  settlement  her 
idea  of  boulevard  boys,  and  what  boule- 
vard boys  should  be,  was  far  removed 
from  the  actual  street  boy  and  what  the 
actual  street  boy  really  is.  The  first 
shock  came  in  the  settlement  reading 
room.  Already  the  room  wriggled  with 
restless  girls  and  boys,  just  out  from  the 
restraint  of  school.  "Got  any  books  off 
Algier?"  with  the  accompanying  snuffle 
that  scorns  the  polite  handkerchief. 

"No,  we  haven't  any  Algers" — very 
gently. 

"Ain't  she  got  no  stories  off  detec- 
tives?" with  another  mighty  snuffle. 

"No,  no  detective  stories,  either;  and 
say,  Ikey" — this  very  deferentially — 
"couldn't  you  use  your  handkerchief?" 
Ikey,  product  of  our  American  schools, 
enlightened  on  the  subject  of  germs,  drew 
a  mighty  breath  and  wiped  his  coat-sleeve 
across  his  nose. 

"Here  is  a  book  you  might  like,"  hesi- 
tated the  teacher;  the  rows  of  fairy 
stories,  of  Louise  Alcott's,  of  other  favor- 
ites of  her  girlhood,  somehow  did  not 
seem  to  fit  this  free  lance  of  the  streets. 
It  was  a  harmless  Henty  story,  and  it 
told  of  a  poor  boy  who  by  constant  prac- 
tice of  industriousness  and  faithfulness 
became  a  rich  employer  in  ripe  course  of 
time. 


GKetto   Sayings 

Mary  Field 
11  Street  Settlement  Chicago 


The  boy  slunk  down  in  a  chair,  looked 
it  over,  and  then  with  a  contemptuous 
shrug  twirled  it  across  the  table. 

"It's  rot,"  he  pronounced ;  "Fan  me  wid 
a  brick,  de  while  I  read  dat,"  and  the 
snufffe  which  followed  it  served  to  indi- 
cate further  his  contempt  for  the  dainty 
"teacher"  and  the  illogical  Mr.  Henty. 
But  the  teacher  had  her  ideas  of  boys  and 
what  they  should  be.  She  saw  Ikey 
needed  uplifting  by  means  of  literature, 
and  that  he  was  demoralizing  the  other 
boys  in  the  library.  Already  grimy  faces 
were  making  "snoots"  at  the  inoffensive 
Mr.  Henty,  and  a  muttering  of  sympa- 
thetic snuffles  began  to  be  heard  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  room. 

"Ikey,"  began  the  dainty  lady  softly, 
then  gathering  force,  "Ikey,  you  may 
leave  the  room." 

Ikey  shuffled  to  his  feet,  with  a  grin 
he  banged  his  way  towards  the  door. 
Turning  around  he  shouted  one  word  of 
contempt — "rats" — then  with  a  tre- 
mendous snufffe  he  pounded  down  the 
stairs,  trailing  behind  him  a  straggling 
number  of  admiring  little  lads. 

"I  think  I'll  not  come  again,"  she  told 
the  resident,  "until  Ikey  apologizes  to  me 
he  uses  dreadful  language." 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"He  said  'rats,'  right  to  my  face, 
and  he  should  apologize,"  then  catching 
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a  humorous  twinkle  in  the  resident's  eye, 
which  boded  well  for  Ikey,  she  added, 
"one  loses  one's  ideals  of  what  gentlemen 
should  be  by  living  among  the  poor." 
Fastening  her  furs  she  left  the  settlement. 
"Evenin',"  said  Ikey,  just  as  she  was 
about  to  board  the  car  for  her  suburban 
home.  A  right  angle  movement  of  his 
arm  towards  his  cap  indicated  an  ap- 
proach to  gallantry.  And  all  the  way 
home  the  dainty  "teacher"  wondered  if 
Ikey's  "evenin'  "  wasn't  of  more  import- 
ance than  his  "rot,"  and  his  "rats,"  in  the 
true  estimation  of  Ikey. 


Mr.  Cohen  was  fond  of  variety,  which 
may  have  accounted  for  exceptional  abil- 
ity in  frequently  changing  his  jobs. 
"How  is  Mr.  Cohen  doing  now?"  inquir- 
ed one  of  her  friends,  referring  to  his 
economic  health  rather  than  his  physical. 

"Oh,  he  twists  himself  all  de  time 
round  in  de  jobs,"  Mrs.  Cohen  explained 
with  a  patience  born  of  experience. 


The  Penny  Savings  Bank  had  two 
stringent  rules.  Rule  1  was  that  a  de- 
positor must  present  his  father  or  mother 
as  well  as  his  bank  book  when  he  wished 
to  draw  out  his  savings ;  and  rule  2  was, 
that  at  least  two  weeks  must  elapse  be- 
tween the  first  deposit  and  the  first  with- 
drawal of  all  moneys.  The  first  of  these 
rules  was  to  prevent  a  possible  run  on 
the  bank  during  a  popular  bargain  sale 
of  all-day-suckers  in  the  corner  candy 
store;  and  the  second  was  like  unto  it; 
to  afford  opportunity  for  the  little  spend- 
thrift to  consider  his  prodigal  ways  and 
repent. 

One  day  little  Sarah  Rosenberg,  aged 
six,  sought  to  set  aside  the  banking  laws 
of  the  institution  by  presenting  herself 
without  either  natural  parent,  and  with 
a  bankbook  containing  one  lone  penny  of 
one  week's  saving. 

"Why  didn't  you  bring  your  father?" 
inquired  one  of  the  bank  directors — on 
normal  occasions  an  insignificant  settle- 
ment  worker. 

"Dead,"  was  the  laconic  reply.  This 
seemed  to  satisfy  the  director. 

"Your  mother,  then?" 

"She  has  to  stay  by  de  peddle  cart." 

Rule    1    did   not   cover   all    contingen- 


cies, but  rule  2  still  made  it  impossible 
for  Sarah  to  escape. 

"But  see,  Sarah,"  continued  the  pre- 
server of  pennies  and  the  law,  "you  just 
put  that  penny  in  last  week,  why  do  you 
want  to  draw  it  out  so  soon?" 

"Cause,"  she  replied  emphaticallyr 
"cause,  my  ma  she  needs  it  in  the  biz." 


Rachel  Lazarawitch  is  so  untidy.  Her 
sewing  teacher  at  the  settlement  was  en- 
deavoring to  impress  upon  her  little 
charge  the  superiority  of  buttons  to  pins 
in  a  person's  toilet.  "Well,  Miss  Bessie," 
faltered  Rachel,  conscious  of  gaps  in  the 
back  of  her  untidy  little  frock,  "Youse 
see,  whenever  my  mother  goes  for  to 
button  my  dress,  she  can't  find  the  pins." 


"Aren't  your  children  at  the  training 
school  now,  Mrs.  Goldstein?"  "No,  I've 
translated  them  to  the  Foster. 


A  baby  was  brought  into  the  settle- 
ment. "Oh,  isn't  he  cute,"  exclaimed  the 
resident!  "Yes,"  replied  the  mother 
sadly,  "he  is  one  off  a  twin,  that  is  he 
was  from  a  twin  till  the  girl  died." 


Annie  Baslavsky  had  a  fine  of  three 
cents  on  her  library  book  for  holding  her 
book  one  day  over  time.  Breathlessly 
she  ran  into  the  library.  "Books  costs 
moneys,  and  I  got  to  start  to  stop,"  she 
panted. 


Mr.  Katzoffsky  was  extremely  fond  of 
his  only  child,  Goldie,  so  when  Mrs. 
Katzoffsky  saw  the  beloved  Goldie  Katz- 
offsky fall  into  the  lake  while  wading  at 
a  settlement  picnic,  she  lifted  her  voice  in 
a  dismal  wail,  crying,  "Oh,  weh,  dere 
goes  my  husband's  everyting  in  de 
water." 


"What  I  do  when  I'm  poor?"  exclaim- 
ed Mrs.  Skalagolsky.  "Folks  is  always 
sayin'  mean  things  on  you ;  if  you  slick 
up  your  kids  dey  ses  'Mrs.  Skalagolsky 
mus'  be  getting  rich  off  de  peddle  cart, 
de  kids  look  so  fine,'  and  if  you  don't 
slick  dem  up  dey  sez,  'Mrs.  Skalagolsky 
must  be  gettin'  rich  off  the  peddle  cart 
a'  savin'  her  moneys  and  not  fixen  up  her 
kids  a  bit,'  so  what  I  do  when  I'm  poor?" 


How  Combat  Crap  SKooting 


Gaylord    S.  WHite 

Head  Worher,  Union.  Settlement  Association,  New  YorK 


The  report  of  the  investigation  of  the 
Association  of  Neighborhood  Workers, 
a  summary  of  which  was  presented  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Charities  and  The 
•Commons,  was  interesting,  but  it  was 
scarcely  needed  to  prove  the  prevalence 
-of  crap  shooting.  The  3,455  players  ob- 
served in  widely  separated  sections  of 
the  city,  by  the  workers  in  the  twenty- 
six  settlements  which  took  part  in  the  in- 
vestigation, represented  obviously  only  a 
fraction  of  the  total  number  of  boys  and 
young  men  engaged  in  the  game.  In- 
deed   a    complete    count    of    the    street 


In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  questions 
some  would  maintain  that  the  disposition 
to  take  chances,  to  stand  to  win  or  lose 
on  a  mere  caprice  of  fortune,  is  ingrained 
in  human  nature.  "Marbles  for  keeps  r 
may  not  be  a  particularly  elevating 
pastime,  but  multitudes  of  upright  and 
useful  citizens  to-day  would  doubtless  be 
compelled  to  plead  guilty  to  this  form  of 
gambling  at  some  time  in  the  past,  if  an 
inquisition  were  begun.  And  so  it  is 
claimed  that  crap  shooting  is  only  another 
expression  of  the  spirit  that  loves  to  try 
conclusions  with  fortune. 


"  COME  SEVEN,  COME  ELEVEN  " 


games,  if  it  could  be  made,  would  not 
reveal  the  extent  to  which  crap  shooting 
is'  indulged  in ;  for  in  innumerable  candy 
and  cigar  stores  and  pool  parlors  games 
are  regularly  run,  and  many  a  stable  and 
hallway  and  tenement  house  basement 
harbors  a  group  of  eager  players.  From 
time  to  time  attention  is  called  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  practice  has  grown,  but, 
so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  there  has 
been  no  attempt  to  deal  adequately  with 
the  situation. 

In  discussing  the  matter  two  questions 
naturally  suggest  themselves :  First,  ^!s 
the  influence  of  the  game  a  serious  evil? 
and,  if  so,  second,  how  can  the  situation 
be  effectively  handled? 
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In  answer  to  this  it  may  be  said  that 
crap  shooting  is  on  a  somewhat  different 
level.  Marbles  is  to  some  extent  a  game 
of  skill  and  it  is  also  a  seasonal  game. 
With  the  advent  of  spring  marbles,  for 
the  smaller  boys,  will  temporarily  take 
the  place  of  craps.  But  craps  is  played 
in  season  and  out,  and  depending  upon 
the  throw  of  the  dice,  it  becomes  the 
purest  chance.  Surely  crap  shooting  has 
gripped  our  boys  and  young  men  as  no 
other  game  has  done.  In  factories  at  the 
noon  hour,  in  the  corners  of  the  court 
house  hallways,  in  vacant  lots,  in  stables, 
in  almost  any  place  where  a  group  of 
boys  can  gather  undisturbed,  one  may 
see  the  tense,  expectant  look  on  the  faces, 


STARTING  WITH  PENNIES 


STAKES  OF  ONE   AND  TWO   DOLLAR  BILLS 
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feel  the  contagion  of  the  suppressed  ex- 
citement of  the  players  and  hear  the  in- 
vocation, "come  seven,  come  eleven."  It 
is  said  that  even  in  prison,  boys  have  been 
known  to  manufacture  dice  from  lumps 
of  sugar  to  enjoy  their  favorite  game. 

As  to  the  influence  of  the  game  upon 
boy  nature,  the  chief  probation  officer  of 
the  court  of  special  sessions,  Joseph  C. 
Graveur,  may  be  considered  a  competent 
witness.  It  is  his  opinion  that  ninety  per 
cent  of-  the  boys  who  come  under  his 
supervision  get  a  start  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection through  crap  shooting.  Other 
causes  there  are,  of  course — many  and 
varied ;  but  that  crap  shooting  is  a  potent 
influence  in  the  case  of  the  vast  majority 
of  boys  who  wind  up  in  the  courts  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  affirm.  Within  a 
month  several  boys  have  confessed  to 
him  that  the  fascination  of  shooting  craps 
led  them  to  steal  money  from  their  moth- 
ers in  order  to  get  into  the  game.  The 
evil  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to 
those  who  are  taking  their  first  steps  in 
devious  ways.  It  is  no  uncommon  sight 
to  see  a  group  of  young  men,  eighteen  to 
twenty  years  of  age,  at  play;  and  the 
stakes  are  not  buttons  or  cigarette  pic- 
tures. In  the  picture  showing  the  young 
men,  the  stakes  were  in  one  and  two  dol- 
lar bills,  and  bills  amounting  to  more 
than  five  dollars  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
hands  of  the  stake-holder. 

The  second  question  is  not  so  easily 
answered  as  the  first.  That  the  game  is 
a  source  of  evil  seems  certain,  but  how 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  situation  is  a 
difficult  problem.  To  break  up  a  game 
here  and  there  seems  hardly  worth  while. 
Such  an  act  in  itself  can  arouse  only  re- 
sentment and  can  have  little  moral  value. 
Indeed,  suppression  is  never  a  satisfactory 
method  of  dealing  with  evil.  It  is  too 
much  like  sitting  on  the  safety  valve,  a 
process  occasionally  necessary  as  a  means 
to  an  end,  and  one  that  sometimes  issues 
in  an  unlooked  for  and  undesirable  end. 
And  yet  suppression  may  be  necessary. 
To  be  effective  it  must  not  be  partial, 
temporary  and  spasmodic.  To  attempt  a 
general  policy  of  suppression  would  seem 
a  large  undertaking.  Mr.  Graveur  be- 
lieves, however,  that  it  could  be  success- 
fully accomplished  by  the  organization  of 


a  special  police  squad  detailed  for  the 
purpose.  Its  work  would  be  similar  to 
that  of  the  former  mendicancy  squad 
which  accomplished  such  effective  work. 
There  would  be  more  ground  to  cover 
than  in  the  suppression  of  begging,  for 
games  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  every 
street  on  the  East  Side  and  the  West ; 
but  vigorous  work  in  different  neighbor- 
hoods would  soon  put  a  check  upon  the 
evil  throughout  the  city.  This  plan  pre- 
supposes the  support  of  the  magistrates 
who  must  be  persuaded  to  commit  of- 
fenders, rather  than  to  impose  fines.  Pro- 
prietors of  pool-parlors  and  candy  stores 
who  permit  and  encourage  crap  shooting 
in  their  places  should  be  severely  dealt 
with. 

But  all  this  is  negative.  Suppression 
will  never  cure.  To  suppress  one  evil 
may  simply  be  the  means  of  creating  an- 
other. Some  time  ago  certain  people 
sought  to  suppress  what  they  considered 
was  the  evil  of  Sunday  baseball  playing 
by  boys  in  vacant  lots  and  along  the 
water  front.  An  examination  of  the  pool- 
parlors  and  similar  "joints"  on  the  first 
Sunday  after  the  crusade  was  started, 
showed  that  the  attendance  of  boys  at 
these  places  had  increased  over  fifty  per 
cent.  Alongf  with  suppression,  then,  must 
go  some  effort  to  devise  positive  meas- 
ures. Of  course,  the  great  need  is  to 
supply  something  better  to  occupy  time 
and  attention.  Opportunities  for  whole- 
some amusement  and  recreation — the 
means  of  more  rational  living — such  as 
are  furnished  by  the  settlements,  the  bovs* 
clubs,  the  playgrounds  and  recreation 
centres  are  helpful  and  should  be  greatly 
multiplied.  The  degree  to  which  they  are 
really  effective  is  largely  determined  by 
the  degree  to  which  they  are  dominated 
by  a  strong  moral  influence.  Much 
might  perhaps  be  accomplished  by  secur- 
ing the  co-operation  of  public  school  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  in  efforts  to  combat 
the  evil,  and  something  might  be  done  in 
an  attempt  to  quicken  parents  to  a  sense 
of  their  responsibilities  for  their  boys,  and 
to  suggest  wise  ways  in  which  these  re- 
sponsibilities may  be  discharged. 

Inadequate  as  these  suggestions  appear 
— almost  hopelessly  inadequate — they 
seem  at  least  worthv  of  a  trial. 


A  Settlement  Meeting  NeigHborHood  Needs 


Mary  Agnes    Griffin 


The  development  of  the  social  settle- 
ment idea  has  usually  involved  the  acqui- 
sition or  erection  of  a  large  building. 
This  is  necessary  as  a  center  in  and  about 
which  the  activities  of  the  settlement  may 
be  grouped.  But  a  building  commodious 
enough  to  cover  the  needs  of  any  large 
and  growing  settlement  is  likely  soon  to 
oecome  an  institution  emphasizing  the 
mechanical  aspects  of  the  settlement  work 
and  clubs.  This  tendency  and  its  dan- 
gers have  long  been  recognized  by  those 
who  best  understand  the  settlement  move- 
ment and  its  ideal. 

Unfortunately,  local  conditions  and  the 
economy  of  having  but  one  "plant"  to 
maintain  and  administer,  have  prevented 
most  settlements  from  carrying  out  an 
ideal  which  would  combine  homelike 
dwellings  with  institutional  work. 

Several  settlements,  however,  have  met 
the  growing  needs  for  space  at  the  build- 
ing itself  by  maintaining  additional  resi- 
dence quarters  in  a  nearby  house.  An- 
other plan  is  the  erection  of  apartments 
in  conjunction  with  the  settlement  proper, 
as  at  Hull  House.  And  where  it  is  pos- 
sible to  get  the  municipality  to  provide 
public  buildings  for  gymnasium,  recrea- 
tive and  social  purposes,  the  settlement 
may  content  itself  with  a  dwelling  house, 
the  residents  devoting  their  time  to  the 
activities  in  the  public  buildings. 

It  has  remained  for  a  Cleveland  settle- 
ment, Hiram  House,  to  take  advantage 
of  suitable  local  conditions  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  number  of  neighborhood 
dwellings  immediately  surrounding  the 
central  settlement  building.  Mr.  Bell- 
amy, the  head  resident,  and  his  board 
felt  for  a  long  time  that  they  should  try 
to  emphasize  the  home  idea,  with  resi- 
dents living  in  small  houses,  little  groups 
scattered  in  the  community,  keeping  the 
settlement  building  for  institutional  work 
alone.  They  wisely  concluded  that  in 
no  way  can  the  real  home  life  be  mani- 
fested in  the  publicity  of  an  institution. 
It  has  been  possible  in  the  last  year  to 
witness  gratifying  results  from  this  plan 
through  the  purchase  of  property  in  the 
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same  square  with  the  settlement  building 
on  Orange  street. 

Six  houses  were  secured  and  in  some 
of  them  are  now  living  neighborhood 
workers  whose  means,  culture  and  posi- 
tion naturally  would  lead  them  to  resi- 
dence in  a  very  different  part  of  the  city. 
The  effect  of  a  well  kept  home  in  the 
neighborhood,  a  house  just  like  every 
other  one  in  the  vicinity,  but  with  simple, 
harmonious  furniture,  rugs  and  pictures, 
cleanliness  and  order,  is  very  marked. 
Combine  with  this  the  gracious  person- 
ality of  the  dweller,  who  with  no  hint  of 
patronage  opens  the  door  of  this  home  to 
any  who  may  find  their  way  there,  to 
visit,  call,  or  confide,  and  you  have  an 
ideal  condition  in  settlement  work. 

The  neighborhood  workers  who  have 
become  residents  in  these  houses  owned 
by  the  settlement  have  opened  up  op- 
portunities to  the  neighborhood  families 
for  such  friendly,  helpful  intercourse  as 
would  most  benefit  and  encourage  them. 
The  district  is  Jewish  and  German,  the 
houses  are  so  crowded  that  privacy  is 
almost  unknown.  Each  dwelling  of  a 
settlement  resident  represents  a  home  of 
refinement  and  culture.  To  that  home 
the  neighborhood  families  may  come  and 
be  called  friends.  Children's  birthdays 
are  remembered  by  parties  at  the  differ- 
ent residents'  homes,  and  small  boys  and 
girls  "wash  up"  before  entering  its 
spotless  rooms.  Slatternly  mothers, 
worn  by  hard  work,  make  an  effort  to 
improve  their  appearances  before  enter- 
ing these  homes. 

Two  enthusiastic  settlement  workers 
have  the  lower  floor  of  one  of  the  houses. 
The  superintendent  of  the  Visiting 
Nurses'  Association,  a  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish in  one  of  the  high  schools,  the  dis- 
trict nurse,  and  the  director  of  the  boys' 
work  at  the  settlement,  are  other  resi- 
dents living  in  these  neighborhood  dwell- 
ings. 

In  the  many  emergencies  of  the  neigh- 
borhood life  there  are  constant  opportu- 
nities for  the  neighborhood  resident  to 
help.     If  a  baby,  a  young  girl,  or  a  juve- 
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nile  court  boy  needs  a  home  for  a  few 
days,  any  one  of  the  workers  will  open 
hers  to  the  need.  It's  not  always  pleas- 
ant. One  kept  three  little  children,  the 
youngest  a  month  old  infant,  for  several 
days,  the  mother  having  been  taken  to 
the  hospital.  Two  of  the  workers  re- 
serve a  room  in  their  apartment  which 
is  called  the  children's  room.  This 
sometimes  saves  boys  and  girls  from 
sleeping  in  the  jail,  if  they  happen  to 
be  juvenile  court  cases. 

Neighborhood  clubs  are  organized  as 
a  result  of  friendly  association  with 
mothers  and  children  and  the  resident 
workers  take  their  turns  in  entertaining 
at  their  homes,  and  sharing  the  responsi- 
bilities. 

In  purchasing  the  six  houses  the  set- 
tlement added  another  distinctive  feature 
to  its  work — the  model  cottage.  This 
cottage  stands  for  what  the  average 
neighborhood  young  man  who  is  about 
to  marry  can  afford  to  rent  and  furnish. 
It  is  a  four-room  house,  containing  sit- 
ting room,  bedroom,  dining  room,  kitchen 
and  pantry.  The  furniture  is  simple  but 
well  chosen  and  durable.  The  rugs  were 
woven  by  the  club  girls  on  the  looms  at 
the  settlement.  They  made  the  sheer 
muslin  curtains  which  hang  at  the  win- 
dows, and  manufactured  the  wash  stands 
out  of  dry  goods  boxes.  Meetings  were 
held  by  the  same  young  girls  to  passe- 
partout the  pictures  that  hang  on  the 
walls  of  the  model  cottage,  thus  adding  a 
homelike  charm  to  the  home.  So  far, 
about  ninety  dollars  have  been  expended 
for  furniture.  The  cottage  belongs  to 
the  neighborhood.  No  one  lives  in  it, 
but  all  may  enjoy  it.  The  cooking  classes 
utilize  the  kitchen.  The  girls  cook  their 
meals,  wash  and  wipe  the  dishes,  and  place 
them  properly  in  the  pantry  according  to 
the  methods  of  domestic  science.  The 
meal  they  have  cooked  they  serve  in  the 
dining  room,  wait  upon  the  table  and 
clear  it  when  the  food  is  eaten.  Each 
room  is  a  training  center. 

The  influence  of  the  model  cottage  upon 
the  neighborhood  is  telling.  The  girls 
who  are  taking  cooking  lessons  to-day, 
will  soon  be  old  enough  to  be  the  wives  of 
the  boys  who  work  in  the  manual  train- 
ing department  or  take  part  in  the  clubs. 

It   is    a   training   school   whose   pupils 


may  be  counted  upon  in  the  future  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  teachings  and  by 
so  doing  construct  homes  that  will  be 
clean  and  comfortable,  keep  them  with 
system  and  order,  and  beautify  them  with 
inexpensive  pictures  and  furniture. 

The  settlement  is  also  undertaking  to 
rent  houses  to  neighborhood  families. 
One  is  rented  now  and  another  will  be 
ready  by  spring.  The  house  is  painted 
and  papered  and  rented  at  $11  a  month, 
the  average  rate  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  tenant  actually  pays  only  $10 
though  he  receives  a  receipt  for  $11. 
One  dollar  goes  for  service  he  renders 
on  the  place,  whereby  the  family  must 
keep  the  house  inside  and  out  as  neat  and 
attractive  as  possible.  Every  induce- 
ment is  made  to  encourage  the  planting 
of  flowers.  The  way  is  thus  made  easy 
for  the  family  to  have  a  model  cottage  of 
its  own.  If  the  family  fails  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity  by  giving  the 
dollar's  worth  of  service,  the  rent  is 
raised  to  $11.  The  plan  is  working  out 
well  and  the  family  has  an  added  respect 
for  itself  because  of  the  responsibility 
placed  upon  it. 

After  the  taxes  and  insurance  are  taken 
out  there  is  six  per  cent  to  be  made  on 
the  investment.  Most  landlords  in  such 
districts  herd  families  together  in  these 
small  houses  where  only  one  should  live 
or  perhaps  none  at  all,  and  out  of  their 
discomfort  and  ill  health,  and  worse, 
make  twenty-five  per  cent. 

These  progressive  lines  of  settlement 
work  are  based  upon  ten  years  of  steady 
growth  and  development.  Hiram  House 
now  covers  half  a  square  not  including 
its  fresh  air  camo  of  fifty-two  acres  in 
the  country.  It  has  a  settlement  build- 
ing of  forty-six  rooms ;  six  small  neigh- 
borhood houses ;  a  store,  to  be  remodel- 
ed in  the  spring  for  a  branch  public 
library  which  has  now  outgrown  its  quar- 
ters in  the  settlement ;  an  old  church 
thirty-four  by  seventy-four  feet  converted 
into  a  gymnasium ;  an  auditorium ;  a 
skating  rink  and  play  ground.  The  or- 
ganized activities  center  in  the  large 
building,  which  is  also  headquarters  for 
visiting  nurse,  district  physician,  and  milk 
station.  Over  3,000  people  are  enrolled 
in  the  clubs  and  classes.  Twenty  young 
men  have  gone  to  college   from   Hiram 
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House    and    are    acquitting    themselves 
creditably. 

It    helped    secure 
bath    house,    where 

bathe  in  a  day.  It  has  assisted  in  the  in 
vestigation  which  resulted  in  new  housing 
laws  and  better  enforcement  of  such  sani- 
tary laws  as  those  relating  to  bake  shops 
and  milk  shops.     It  opened  the  first  play- 


ground and  skating  rink  in  Cleveland, 
after  which  the  city  became  interested 
and  added  many  more  in  various  districts. 
Thus  the  influence  of  Hiram  House  has 
spread  from  the  immediate  neighborhood 
affected,  to  the  broader  limits  of  the  city. 
In  a  sense,  Hiram  House  takes  in  Cleve- 
land in  its  neighborhood  work. 


A  Study  Hour  for  School   Children 


Mary    S.   Marot 
Hartley    House 


In  October,  1906,  Hartley  House  opened  a 
study  room  for  those  members  of  its  clubs 
and  classes  who  wanted  a  quiet  place  to 
work.  No  rules  whatever  were  made  in  the 
beginning.  As  occasion  arose  it  was  sug- 
gested that  it  was  unfair  for  anyone  to  dis- 
turb the  others,  and  that  those  who  were 
not  studying  or  who  had  finished  should  go 
home.  It  took  only  a  few  days  to  establish 
a  wholesome  atmosphere,  and  now  study  has 
become  the  aim  voluntarily  lived  up  to. 
Study  is  what  each  child  comes  for,  why 
should  it  be  anything  but  voluntary?  New 
students  who  want  to  play  or  idle  soon  grasp 
the  significance  of  this  argument,  and  join 
in  the  busy  quietness  of  the  room.  A  special 
lesson  is  necessary  now  and  then  to  convince 
the  unruly;  but  the  only  punishment  needed 
is  exclusion  from  the  privilege  of  the  room. 

No  compulsion  is  put  upon  regular  attend- 
ance: a  child  comes  only  when  he  has  work 
to  do;  he  is  the  one  who  decides.  The  idea 
that  anything  connected  with  school  can  be 
voluntary,  is  difficult  for  many  children  to 
understand.  One  boy  looks  guilty  and 
makes  elaborate  excuses  whenever  he  is  ab- 
sent from  study  hour,  although  no  explana- 
tion is  asked  for.  An  intelligent  twelve- 
year-old  girl  had  been  told  personally  that 
she  would  be  welcome  whenever  she  chose 
to  come.  She  was  away  for  some  time  and 
then  apologized  to  the  leader  that  she  "would 
not  be  coming  any  more  because  she  could 
not  come  regularly."  When  the  matter  was 
again  explained  she  showed  pleased  surprise. 
The  idea  that  each  person  is  responsible  for 
himself  is  also  of  slow  growth  in  many 
cases;  but  it  comes  with  the  experience  that 
the  leader  never  forces  anybody  to  stay,  and 
that  she  drops  anyone  who  does  not  make 
good  use  of  his  time;  his  seat  is  wanted  by 
some  one  else. 

The  children  have  given  two  reasons  for 
coming.  They  have  no  quiet  place  at  home, 
or  they  want  help.  The  former  is  the  one 
more  frequently  given.  One  boy  said  "My 
mother  likes  my  father  to  read  aloud  in  the 
evening";  another  that  his  sister  "had  girls 
come  in  to  see  her";  a  third  "had  three 
brothers  who  made    a    noise."       Some,     of 


course,   come  because  their  friends  come. 

In  the  beginning  there  were  only  boys,  but 
gradually  girls  came  also.  One  week 
brought  a  group  of  girls  who  had  little  idea 
of  treating  the  study  hour  seriously.  They 
were  given  a  fair  trial  to  see  whether  they 
could  not  be  influenced,  and  to  find  who  were 
most  worth  helping;  then  they  were  put  on 
probation  or  were  dismissed  for  an  indefin- 
ite time.  It  is  unusual  in  the  public  schools 
for  boys  and  girls  above  the  primary  grades 
to  occupy  the  same  class  room.  A  few  girls 
came  to  this  room  chiefly  for  a  good  time, 
and  the  older  boys  responded  to  the  call. 
During  the  following  week  of  probation  one 
contrite  boy  remarked  lugubriously,  "It 
wasn't  like  this  before  the  girls  came."  This 
was  quite  true  with  regard  to  this  particular 
group  of  girls;  but  even  before  the  girls 
were  disposed  of,  the  boys  all  settled  back 
to  their  previous  earnestness;  and  now  a 
new  comer,  whether  boy  or  girl,  falls  readily 
into  the  prevailing  unconcern  for  anything 
but  his  or  her  own  work.  When  children 
wish  to  consult  one  another  about  their 
work,  they  do  so  freely.  If  each  child  does 
his  own  thinking,  there  is  no  objection  to 
their  helping  one  another.  Two  boys,  in  the 
same  class  at  school,  make  a  point  of  sitting 
together  in  the  study  room,  and  hot  whisper- 
ed arguments  come  from  the  pair.  "You  don't 
understand;  that  ain't  what  it  means!";  or, 
"No  such  thing!  You  don't  do  it  that  way"; 
and  when  neither  will  give  in,  the  teacher 
is  appealed  to.  These  two  entered  in  the 
fall  as  aimless  as  most  children  are  over 
their  home  study;  now  their  concentration 
upon  the  matter  in  hand  is  seldom  diverted. 

The  demand  for  an  opportunity  to  study 
is  evidently  a  strong  one;  for  in  spite  of  the 
inefficient  character  of  the  furnishing  of  this 
room,  its  several  inconveniences  of  approach, 
and  the  requirement  that  those  who  come 
must  confine  themselves  to  study,  there  is  a 
considerable  waiting  list  of  children  for 
whom  there  are  no  seats.  A  room  for  this 
purpose  opened  in  a  public  school  would 
appeal  to  a  much  wider  circle,  and  would 
draw  a  large  attendance. 


NeigHborHood   Worh 


Annual  The  annual  meeting  of  the 
uXteVSty  University  Settlement  So- 
Settiement.  ciety,  New  York,  was  held 
on  Saturday,  March  2.  The  meeting 
was  notable  because  of  the  presence  as 
speakers  of  Joseph  H.  Choate  and  Rob- 
ert Watchorn,  commissioner  of  immi- 
gration, and  of  the  reading  of  the  twen- 
tieth annual  report  of  Dr.  Hamilton.  The 
meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Dr.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  president  of  the  society,  who 
presided.  The  following  were  made  members 
of  the  council:  Franklin  H.  Giddings,  Sam- 
uel Thorne,  jr.,  Frank  J.  Goodenow,  Robert 
G.  Mead.  The  first  of  the  three  speakers 
was  James  B.  Reynolds,  former  head  worker 
of  the  settlement,  who  pointed  out  some 
new  avenues  of  work.  He  referred  to  Com- 
missioner Watchorn,  the  next  speaker,  as 
head  worker  in  the  biggest  settlement  of 
the  country.  Mr.  Watchorn  told  of  some  of 
his  experiences  in  his  work  and  reminded 
his  hearers  that  fully  nine-tenths  of  the 
people  with  whom  the  settlement  dealt  were 
Jews.  Mr.  Choate  spoke  with  feeling  about 
the  wisdom  of  displaying  the  American  flag 
where  the  newcomers  to  the  country  could 
see  it.  Its  meaning,  he  said,  they  under- 
stood long  before  they  grasped  the  language. 
Mrs.  Hewitt,  vice-president  of  the  Women's 
Auxiliary,  declared  that  there  was  no  need 
of  being  ashamed  of  one's  philanthropy. 
She  referred  to  Miss  Maynard's  return  from 
her  "sabbatical"  year  to  push  on  the  kin- 
dergarten work.  The  feature  of  Dr.  Ham- 
ilton's report  as  head  worker  was  the  recom- 
mendation of  an  endowment  fund,  to  be 
known  as  the  "permanent  endowment 
fund."  During  the  year  $2000  was  given 
the  society  by  the  heirs  of  Mrs.  Simon  Borg. 
This,  added  to  previous  amounts  available 
for  endowment  purposes,  raises  the  total 
sum  to  $16,591. 

Whittier        Whittier  House,  Jersey  City, 
House,  is    in   the    midst   of    a     two 

Jersey  City,  weeks'  house  warming.  A 
large  four-story  and  a  half  club  house  has 
just  been  completed  towards  the  build- 
ing of  which  every  club  has  contributed. 
The  Woman's  Auxiliary  of  the  settlement 
sent  out  invitations  for  Monday  afternoon 
and  evening  of  February  11,  on  both  of 
which  occasions  there  were  prominent  speak- 
ers Dr.  Jane  Robbins  represented  the  New 
York  Settlement  Association,  Miss  Crom- 
melin  of  Orange  Valley  Settlement,  the  New 
Jersey  Association,  Rev.  Dr.  Brett  of  Jersey 
City,  Justice  Fort  of  the  supreme  bench  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Rev.  Allen  McCurdy,  an 
old-time  resident  of  Whittier  House,  were 
the  speakers.  Nearly  every  evening  since 
the  eleventh  some  entertainment  has  been 
given. 
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In  a  small  way,  thirteen  years  ago,  Miss 
Bradford  made  the  beginning  of  the  present 
large  work.  Starting  in  a  room  known  as 
Whittier  House  office,  the  present  house  174 
Grand  St.,  Jersey  City,  was  rented  and  final- 
ly purchased  and  three  years  ago  the  land 
adjacent  to  it  was  bought  on  which  stands 
the  new  club  house.  One  Of  the  old  houses 
is  a  mansion,  built  some  fifty  years  ago  by 
Mayor  Clark  of  Jersey  City.  This  house  had 
never  been  out  of  the  family  until  used  by 
the  settlement.  -Though  large,  it  was  found 
too  small  after  the  first  year,  and  ever  since 
another  house  has  been  used  in  conjunction 
with  it.  This  same  house  will  still  be  used 
for  the  residents  and  in  it  will  be  held  many 
clubs  and  classes. 

In  the  new  building  on  the  lowest  floor  are 
the  billiard  room,  smoking  room,  library, 
and  a  lawyer's  room  which  will  probably  be 
used  as  a  branch  of  the  State  Legal  Aid  So- 
ciety. On  another  floor  are  reading  room, 
club  rooms,  a  kitchen  for  demonstration, 
and  bath  rooms.  There  are  sleeping  rooms, 
lockers,  shower  baths,  and  a  club  room.  At 
the  top  of  the  building  is  a  gymnasium 
which  will  also  serve  as  an  auditorium. 

New  Jersey     The  New  Jersey   Association 

Neighborhood     0f      Neighborhood     Workers 

Workers.        held     itg     monthly     meeting 

February  20,  at  Whittier  House,  Jersey 
City.  The  Secretary,  Mr.  Hall,  spoke  of  the 
three  bills  which  Mr.  Alexander  has  present- 
ed to  the  state  legislature, — one,  to  abolish 
night  work  in  factories  for  all  under  sixteen 
years  of  age;  the  others  to  require  seats  for 
female  employes  in  all  mercantile  houses, 
and  to  bring  all  mercantile  houses  under  the 
factory  laws. 

Miss  Panayotova,  a  Bulgarian  missionary 
at  Ellis  Island,  told  of  some  of  her  difficul- 
ties. She  was  greatly  troubled  a  short  time 
ago  by  the  deportation  of  a  large  number  of 
Bulgarians  as  contract  labor,  although  she 
said-  they  incriminated  themselves  through 
ignorance  of  the  law,  thinking,  as  any  one 
might,  that  a  government  would  prefer  to  re- 
ceive a  foreigner  who  said  he  had  somewhere 
to  go  and  something  to  do,  than  one  who 
had  neither.  The  result  of  the  deporting  of 
these  300  Bulgarians  has  been  the  refusal, 
on  the  part  of  the  Bulgarian  government,  to 
give  passports  any  more  to  come  to  America. 

Carl  Aronovici,  a  Roumanian  doing  some 
investigating  for  the  Citizens'  Union  of  New 
York,  stated  that  between  1890  and 
1900  there  have  come  into  this  country 
1,300,000  Italians,  but  that  when  the  census 
was  taken  in  1900  only  an  increase  of  400,000 
was  found.  Last  year  an  increase  of  four- 
teen per  cent  in  immigration  appears  in  the 
statistics,  while  there  was  really  only  an  ac- 
tual increase  of  from  three  to  four  per  cent 
because  so  many  had  come  a  second  time. 
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The  growth  of  the  work  of 
SettieSfentf  this  settlement  among  its 
Mexican,  Slavonian  and  Ital- 
ian neighbors  makes  a  resident  head-worker 
necessary.  It  is  remarkable  that  for  thir- 
teen years  such  civic  service  as  has  been 
rendered  there  has  been  achieved  by  a 
group  of  non-residents  with  the  help  of  a 
very  few  resident  workers  and  they  chiefly 
engaged  in  arduous  district  nursing.  To- 
gether, however,  they  have  done  much  to 
initiate  and  develop  the  movements  for  the 
juvenile  court,  public  play-grounds,  housing 
laws,  manual  training  and  domestic  science 
in  public  schools,  and  the  opening  o±  public 
night  schools. 

The  coming  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  B. 
Gordon  from  Chicago  Commons  promises 
a  great  advance  in  the  settlement  work, 
especially  for  the  immediate  neighborhood. 
Their  rare  capacity  and  success  in  the  social 
use  of  music  have  been  demonstrated  for 
the  past  five  years  at  Chicago  Commons. 
There  is  a  wide  field  for  it  among  the  music- 
loving  peoples  near  the  Los  Angeles  settle- 
ment house.  Through  the  attractions  of 
song  and  instrumental  music,  and  the  gym- 
nasium, which  is  being  struggled  for,  it 
is  expected  that  many  of  the  homeless  young 
workingmen  will  be  allied  with  the  settle- 
ment and  with  one  another.  Under  Mr. 
Gordon's  leadership  both  the  resident  and 
non-resident  force  will  bo  greatly  strength- 
ened. His  loss  is  keenly  felt  in  Chicago, 
where  three  settlements  and  an  independent 
shop  club  at  a  great  manufacturing  plant 
shared  his  expert  musical  work  and  rare 
social  spirit. 

Northwestern  Northwestern  University  Set- 
University  tlement,  Chicago,  has  se- 
Settiement.  cured  a  new  head  resident 
in  Miss  Irene  Osgood,  who  will  begin  her 
work  on  April  first.  For  the  past  year  Miss 
Osgood  has  been  in  residence  at  tne  Uni- 
versity Settlement,  Milwaukee,  as  holder  of 
a  fellowship  of  the  sociological  department 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and,  under 
the  direction  of  Professors  Ely  and  Com- 
mons, has  made  special  investigation  of  the 
conditions  under  which  women  work  in  Mil- 
waukee. She  was  among  those  who  engaged 
in   the   San   Francisco  relief  work. 

Roadside        Among  the  more  popular  fea- 
House,  tures   of  the  new  settlement 

Des  Moines,  house,  which  Roadside  Set- 
tlement opened  last  June,  is  a  public  laun- 
dry. This  has  been  increasingly  used 
through  the  cold  weather  of  this  winter. 
Equipped  with  hot  and  cold  water,  station- 
ary tubs  and  a  steam  drier,  it  is  established 
for  the  use  of  women  who  find  it  incon- 
venient for  lack  of  space  or  other  reasons 
to  do  their  washing  at  home,  and  offers 
cheap  and  convenient  facilities.  Five  cents 
an  hour  is  the  fee  charged.  A  plan  has 
been  under  way  to  establish  a  class  in  fine 
washing  and  ironing  under  an  experienced 


teacher.  The  fee  for  six  lessons  is  fifty 
cents,  and  the  settlement  will  undertake  to 
supply  work  for  holders  of  the  certificate 
which  will  be  given  those  who  satisfactorily 
complete  the  course. 

*Jea^Jsng  Tne  University  Settlement, 
tions  ogfa"      New   York>    nas    inaugurated 

Citizenship.  an  interesting  course  on 
America  and  the  obligations  of  citizenship 
for  boys  of  fourteen  to  fifteen  years  of  age. 
During  tho  first  part  of  the  work  the  scenic 
and  economic  aspects  of  the  country  were 
brought  out  through  lectures  and  stereopti- 
con  pictures.  Rev.  J.  J.  Lewis  described 
his  travels  over  the  mountains.  Louis  Mar- 
giola  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  For- 
estry told  about  what  is  being  done  to  pre- 
serve our  forests.  Dr.  E.  O.  Hovey  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  spoke 
on  mineral  resources  and  W.  J.  Spellman  on 
agriculture.  Rev.  R.  A.  Levy  told  how  the 
Jews  are  succeeding  as  farmers. 

The  second  course  is  descriptive  of  the  po- 
litical organization  of  the  nation,  state  and 
local  government,  and  the  last  is  on  social 
ethics  or  the  responsibility  of  the  citizen. 
The  class  consists  of  about  200  boys. 

The  hard-worked  force  of 
Chicago  twenty  residents  has  been 
commons.  greatly  reinforced  by  the  ac- 
cession of  Allen  T.  Burns.  His  intimate  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  industrial  condi- 
tions and  classes,  together  with  his  academic 
discipline,  qualify  him  to  increase  the  civic 
and  educational  usefulness  of  this  settlement. 
Its  support  of  the  Institute  for  Social  Science 
opens  a  wide  opportunity  for  training  men 
and  women  in  many  lines  of  social  science. 
Miss  Amalie  Hofer,  until  recently  editor  of 
The  Kindergarten  Magazine,  has  also  entered 
residence,  to  share  the  directorship  of 
the  Pestalozzi-Frobel  Kindergarten  Training 
School  connected  with  Chicago  Commons. 
The  warden  is  serving  in  the  Charter  Con- 
vention of  the  city  of  Chicago  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  public  education  and  as 
a  director  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library.  He 
has  also  recently  been  chosen  president  of 
the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  but  ac- 
cepted only  the  acting  presidency.  The 
building  indebtedness  has  been  cancelled  and 
after  ten  years  of  hard  struggle  the  $70,000 
building  plant  of  Chicago  Commons  stands 
free  and  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  very 
cosmopolitan  life  of  the  greatest  family  ward 
in  Chicago. 


College 
Settlement, 
New  York. 


The  College  Settlement,  New 
York,  is  giving  special  atten- 
tion to  the  street  cleaning 
problem.  Two  blocks  on  Ludlow  street 
were  chosen  as  in  particular  need.  The 
commissioner  of  street  cleaning  agreed  to 
make  the  hour  of  collection  earlier;  that  is, 
before  12  o'clock.  Practically  every  family 
in  the  two  blocks  was  visited  with  most  sat- 
isfactory results. 


Neighborhood  Work 
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Boston 

Settlement 

Notes. 


The  settlement  houses  in  the 
south  end  of  Boston  had 
formed  a  south-end  league. 
The  houses  already  in  the  league  are  the  El- 
lis Memorial  Dennison  House,  Hale  House 
and  Lincoln  House.  Its  purpose  is  to  bring 
together  in  a  social  way  the  young  men  and 
women  of  the  various  houses  in  the  league; 
each  house  has  representatives  on  the 
league's  board  of  directors. 

The  neighborhood  work  has  been  under- 
taken through  two  organizations.  The  Lin- 
coln House  advisory  council  is  made  up  of 
delegates  from  all  older  clubs,  whose  influ- 
ence reaches  back  through  all  the  ramifica- 
tions of  house  membership.  The  council 
meets  with  the  board  of  directors  to  discuss 
the  work  of  the  house  and  its  policy.  The 
second  organization,  composed  of  older  house 
members,  twenty-one  and  over,  organized  for 
neighborhood  work,  is  the  graduate  club 
Every  member  gives  a  part  of  his  time  to 
the  work  of  the  house  and  contributes  to 
its  financial  support.  They  also  lead  clubs, 
keep  the  house  open  on  Sunday  afternoons, 
conduct  a  series  of  Sunday  afternoon  lec- 
tures for  men,  share  in  the  duties  of  house 
hospitalities  at  large  entertainments  and  set 
a  standard  toward  which  the  Lincoln  House 
boys  clubs  strive. 

Much  volunteer  work  is  done  in  and  about 
the  house  by  the  children.  They  "tend  the 
front  door,"  are  captains  in  groups  in  the 
gymnasium,  shovel  the  snow,  water  the  flow- 
ers and  help  the  little  boys  in  the  playroom. 
A  "record"  is  necessary  for  membership  in 
the  Graduate  Club. 

The  Frances  E.  Willard  Settlement,  hav- 
ing outgrown  three  successive  quarters  in 
the  west  end  of  Boston,  finds  in  the  passing 
out  of  St.  Andrew's  church — a  strictly  re- 
ligious institution — the  broader  opportunity 
for  which  the  settlement  stands.  The  larger 
buildings  will  be  used  for  a  young  women's 
home  and  more  extended  settlement  activi- 
ties, while  the  church  building  itself  bearing 
the  name  of  "Philips  Brooks  Hall,"  will  in 
the  future  be  open  for  lectures  and  popular 
gatherings,  thus  meeting  the  more  cosmopol- 
itan demands  of  the  neighborhood.  The 
coming  of  the  Settlement  into  the  new  quar- 
ters in  this  way  "unites  the  work  and 
thought  of  the  two  most  noted  and  beloved 
humanitarian  leaders,  Philips  Brooks  and 
Prances  Willard." 

London  Cambridge  House  reports  its 

Settlement       work    with    the    unemployed. 
Notes.  one  of  the  main  features  of 

the  work  has  been  the  great  advance  made 
in  the  organization  of  the  Federation  of 
Workmen's  Clubs  in  Southeast  London,  to 
study  the  industrial  and  economic  situation. 
Under  the  unemployed  workmen's  act  the 
distress  committee  chose  Cambridge  House 
as  the  center  of  one  of  the  largest  and  poor- 
est districts  for  the  distribution  of  relief 
and  employment.      "The  rush  for  relief  was 


overwhelming,  and  the  investigating  visits 
into  the  homes  brought  us  face  to  face  with 
desperate  suffering." 

The  burden  of  the  unemployed  rests  heav- 
ily on  Mansfield  House  as  it  seems  to  on 
every  London  settlement.  "We  are  facing 
to-day,  and  every  day  this  winter,  the  same 
old  problem  of  unemployment  and  poverty — 
little  children  without  proper  food  or  cloth- 
ing, unhealthy  conditions  of  life  for  men 
and  women."  The  settlement  has  done  much 
to  arouse  public  opinion  and  especially  to 
down  the  old  belief  that  the  unemployed  do 
not  really  want  work.  "Let  the  doubters  live 
here  in  Canning  Town  for  a  week  and  see." 
Several  meetings  have  been  held,  the  speak- 
ers calling  for  more  legislative  assistance 
through  the  unemployed  workmen's  act.  The 
settlement  has  asked  for  the  use  of  unused 
land  for  the  unemployed.  The  free  church 
ministers,  together  with  all  the  East  Side 
settlements,  are  urging  the  government  to 
make  larger  grants  to  distressed  districts 
and  to  start  some  national  employment 
scheme.  The  Mansfield  House  Civic  Union, 
composed  of  several  Canning  Town  working- 
men's  clubs,  at  a  recent  monthly  meeting, 
discussed  the  housing  problem.  "The  build- 
ing by-laws  of  the  city  of  London  are  the 
same  as  those  made  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, so  that  the  final  remedy  for  overcrowd- 
ing involves  a  change  in  the  land  tenure 
system  and  a  new  indusrial  organization." 

The  Wave  Lodging  House,  run  by  Mans- 
field House,  has  had  to  drop  the  price  of 
its  transients'  beds,  so  great  is  the  poverty 
in  the  district.  The  Wave  is  open  day  and 
night,  its  fires  are  always  burning,  and  the 
neighborhood  women,  too  poor  to  buy  coal 
or  wood,  are  welcome  to  prepare  their  meals 
here.  Cooking  utensils  are  rented  out  to 
the  neighbors.  It  is  in  this  cheap  lodging 
house  that  the  settlement  really  touches  the 
commonly  called  "submerged"  class.  A  coal 
club  numbers  700  members.  All  summer 
they  save  toward  their  winter  fires  and  by 
their  co-operation,  members  get  their  coal  at 
wholesale  prices,  at  an  average  saving  of 
about  15%  to  20%  per  member.  The  letter 
club,  composed  of  little  girls  and  boys  of 
the  settlement,  sends  letters  to  the  children 
in  the  hospitals  or  institutions.  The  names 
of  the  children  who  wish  letters  are  sent  by 
the  nurses  and  attendants  to  the  settlement, 
and  after  an  epistolary  acquaintance  come 
the  visits  when  the  patient  is  brought  home, 
or  when  the  institution  has  its  "reception" 
day.  The  poor  man's  lawyer  settled  1,732 
cases  during  the  year.  An  analysis  of  some 
of  these  is  interesting. 

182   were   disputes  between   landlord   and 
tenant. 

114  deals  with  cases  under  the  Employers' 
Liability  and  Workman's  Compensation  Act. 

146  disputes  arising  between  employer  and 
employe. 

157  accidents. 
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Notes 

Colonizing  British  Children  in  Canada. — 
In  a  return  prepared  for  the  Ontario  Legis- 
lature by  J.  J.  Kelso,  superintendent  of  the 
children's  department,  it  is  stated  that  dur- 
ing the  year  1906  a  total  of  2243  boys  and 
girls  were  brought  from  Great  Britain  and 
settled  in  foster-homes  and  situations  in 
that  province.  There  are  ten  agencies  en- 
gaged in  this  work  and  they  have  the  official 
sanction  of  the,  government. 

Maternity  Ward  in  Beth-Israel  Hospital. — 
A  maternity  ward  with  fifty  beds  will  soon 
be  opened  by  Beth-Israel  Hospital,  New 
York.  This  has  been  felt  to  be  an  ur- 
gent need  of  the  East  Side  for  some  time, 
but  lack  of  funds  and  room  have  prevented 
its  introduction  until  a  recent  re-modeling 
of  the  building  made  it  possible. 

Superintendent  of  Day  Nursery,  Newark. — 
Miss  Janice  Reed  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Day  Nursery  in  Newark,  N. 
J.;  she  also  has  charge  of  the  neighborhood 
work.  She  succeeds  Miss  Adele  Guttman. 
Miss  Reed  was  active  in  C,  O.  S.  work  in 
Worcester,  Mass.  She  is  a  sister  of  Miss 
Anna  Reed,  assistant  at  Columbian  Council 
Settlement  in  Pittsburg. 

Catholic  Probation  League,  New  York. — 
Early  last  month  the  Catholic  Probation  Lea- 
gue was  organized  in  New  York  city  to  co- 
operate with  the  managers  of  such  public 
institutions  as  the  New  York  City  Reforma- 
tory and  the  House  of  Refuge.  These  in- 
stitutions are  now  visited  once  a  week  by 
members  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society 
in  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  inmates, 
but  more  systematic  work  is  considered  nec- 
essary. A  special  effort  will  be  made  to 
find  suitable  employment  and  homes  for 
boys  who  are  without  respectable  friends, 
and  whose  conduct  shows  that  they  are 
anxious  to  reform.  The  field  is  a  very  wide 
one  and  the  scope  of  the  work  may  be  ex- 
tended so  as  to  include  boys  discharged  from 
the  Catholic  Protectory  and  other  similar  in- 
stitutions. Among  the  incorporators  of  the 
league  are  Thomas  M.  Mulry,  Michael  J. 
Scanlon,  Charles  P.  McKenna,  Dennis  J. 
Garrity,  Rev.  Dr.  William  J.  White  and  Rev. 
Dennis  J.  McMahon. 

The  Jewish  Industrial  Removal  Office. — 
During  the  year  1906  the  Jewish  Industrial 
Removal  Office  removed  6,922  persons  from 
New  York  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  mak- 
ing the  total  number  of  persons  removed 
since  the  beginning  of  the  work,  29,513.  The 
number  for  this  year  exceeds  that  of  last 
year  by  917.  The  cities  and  towns  to  which 
these  people  were  sent  number  388.  Some  of 
them  are  situated  near  Canada,  and  some  as 
far  West  as  the  Pacific  Coast  and  as  far  south 
as  the  Mexican  border.  Of  the  total  num- 
ber sent  3,663  were  men,  3,259  women  and 
children,  of  whom  3,863  went  in  1027  family 
groups.      Of  the  number  who  were  removed, 


4461  were  in  this  country  less  than  two  years 
at  the  time  they  were  sent  out. 

Plays  and  Entertainments  for  Settle- 
ments.— The  workers  at  Prospect  House, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  who  undertook  to  preparo  a 
volume  of  children's  plays  for  use  in  settle- 
ments, and  to  compile  a  much-needed  biblio- 
graphy, announce  that  they  expect  to  be  in  a 
position  to  publish  a  partial  bibliography  of 
accessible  plays  in  a  few  week?,  through  the 
medium  of  Charities  and  The  Commons.  In 
a  large  number  of  children's  plays  it  has 
not  been  easy  to  find  suitable  ones  for 
settlement  purposes,  and  readers  possessing 
any  information  on  the  subject,  especially 
those  under  whose  direction  such  plays  have 
been  given,  are  asked  to  co-operate  in  the 
work  by  sending  all  such  information  to 
Prospect  House.  Several  literary  persons  as- 
sociated with  social  settlement  work  are  at 
work  dramatizing  stories  into  simple  plays. 
These  will  be  tried  out  and,  if  found  suit- 
able, issued  in  book  form  as  cheaply  as  pos- 
sible. 


CHICAGO   INSTITUTE 
OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Spring    Courses    Open    April    1, 

4.30  P.  M.,  for  Twelve  Weehs. 

at  51  La  Salle  Street. 


Mondays.  Educational  and  Social  work  in 
Shops:  Conducted  by  Miss  Diana  Hi rschler  and 
others. 

Tuesdays.  Educational  and  Institutional 
Philanthrophy :  Conducted  by  Prof.  Graham 
Taylor  and  others . 

"Wednesdays.  Juvenile  Delinquency;  Care 
of  Court  Wards;  Compulsory  Education;  Co- 
operating Agencies:  Conducted  by  Chief  Pro- 
bation Officer  H  W.  Thurston;  W.  L.  Bodine, 
Superintendent  of  Compulsory  Education; 
Edgar  T.  Davies,  Chief  Factory  Inspector;  and 
others 


Opportunities     for     observation, 
spection  and  practice  worft. 


Tuition*  $5.00  per  coursei 
$10.00    for    three    courses. 


Inquire  of  the  Director, 

Prof.  GRAHAM  TAYLOR, 

ISO  Grand  Ave.,  -  Chicago. 


The  Beth  Israel  Hospital 

TRAINING    SCHOOL    FOR    NURSES, 

offers  a  two  years'  course  in  the  study  of  nursing  to 
women  from  21  to  33  years  of  age,  with  High  School 
education.  An  allowance  of  $7.00  and  $10.00 
per  month  is  made  for  uniforms  and  books. 
For  Information  address 

Superintendent  School  of  Nurses, 

BETH     ISRAEL     HOSPITAL, 

Cherry  Street,  New  York  C4ty. 


CHARITIES 

and    The   Commons 


Edward  T.    Devine,   Editor 
Graham   Taylor,  Associate 
Lee   k-  Frankel,  Associate  for 
Jewish   charity 


TKe  Common  Welfare 


Paragraphs  in  PHilantHropy  and  Social  Advance 


A    larsre    national    endow- 

The  Russell  Sage  ?        ,«         •  . 

Foundation,  ment  for  the  improvement 
of  social  and  living  condi- 
tions by  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  is  made 
known  to  the  public  by  the  application 
to  the  New  York  legislature  for  the 
incorporation  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation. There  are  to  be  eight  trus- 
tees who  will  have  the  responsibility  not 
only  for  the  expenditure  of  the  income 
of  the  $10,000,000,  which  is  the  amount 
set  aside,  but  of  the  investment  of  any  of 
the  principal  in  plans  for  social  better- 
ment which  themselves  produce  income. 
The  trustees  are  Robert  W.  de  Forest, 
president  of  the  New  York  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society;  Cleveland  H.  Dodge, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  Society  in  New 
York,  an  officer  of  the  International 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and 
a  trustee  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History ;  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  who 
has  been  president  of  the  University  of 
California,  Johns  Hopkins  University, and 
the  Carnegie  Institute,  for  many  years 
president  of  the  Baltimore  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  and  now  a  trustee  of 
the  General  Education  Board;  John  M. 
Glenn,  president  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Charities  of  Baltimore,  who  was 
president  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction  at  Washington, 
in  1901 ;  Miss  Helen  Gould,  who  is  well 
known  for  her  benefactions  and  is  a  life 
long  friend  of  Mrs.  Sage;  Mrs.  William 
B.  Rice,  who  has  been  for  many  years 
the  vice-president  of  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association  of  New  York,  and  Miss 
Louisa  L.  Schuyler,  also  an  officer  of  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association,  of  which 
she  was  the  founder. 
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Mrs.  Sage,  through  her  counsel,  Mr. 
Henry  W.  de  Forest,  has  authorized  the 
following  statement: 

I  have  set  aside  $10,000,000  for  the  endow- 
ment of  this  foundation.  Its  object  is  "the 
improvement  of  social  and  living  conditions 
in  the  United  States."  The  means  to  that 
end  will  include  research,  publication,  educa- 
tion, the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
charitable  and  beneficial  activities,  agencies, 
and  institutions,  and  the  aid  of  any  such  ac- 
tivities, agencies  and  institutions  already  es- 
tablished. 

It  will  be  within  the  scope  of  such  a  found- 
ation to  investigate  and  study  the  causes  of 
adverse  social  conditions,  including  ignor- 
ance, poverty  and  vice,  to  suggest  how  these 
conditions  can  be  remedied  or  ameliorated, 
and  to  put  in  operation  any  appropriate 
means  to  that  end.  It  will  also  be  within 
the  scope  of  such  a  foundation  to  establish 
any  new  agency  necessary  to  carry  out  any 
of  its  conclusions  and  equally  to  contribute 
to  the  resources  of  any  existing  agencies 
which  are  doing  efficient  and  satisfactory 
work,  just  as  the  present  General  Education 
Board,  organized  to  promote  higher  educa- 
tion, is  aiding  existing  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. While  its  scope  is  broad,  it  should 
preferably  not  undertake  to  do  within  that 
scope  what  is  now  being  done  or  is  likely  to 
be  effectively  done  by  other  individuals  or 
by  other  agencies  with  less  resources.  It 
will  be  its  aim  to  take  up  the  larger  and 
more  difficult  problems,  and  to  take  them  up 
so  far  as  possible  in  such  a  manner  as  to  se- 
cure co-operation  and  aid  in  their  solution. 
In  some  instances  it  may  wisely  initiate 
movements  with  the  expectation  of  having 
them  maintain  themselves  unaided  after 
once  being  started.  In  other  instances  it 
may  start  movements  with  the  expectation 
of  carrying  them  on  itself.  Income  only  will 
be  used  for  its  charitable  purposes  because 
the  foundation  is  to  be  permanent  and  its 
action  continuous.  It  may,  however,  make 
investments  for  social  betterment  which 
themselves  produce  income. 

While  having  headquarters  in  New  York 
city,  where  I  and  my  husband  have  lived 
and  where  social  problems  are  most  pressing 
and  complicated,  partly  by  reason  of  its  ex- 
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tent  and  partly  because  it  is  the  port  of  entry 
for  about  a  million  immigrants  a  year,  the 
foundation  will  be  national  in  its  scope  and 
in  its  activities.  I  have  sought  to  select  as 
my  trustees  men  and  women  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  social  problems  and  who  can 
bring  to  their  solution  not  only  zeal  and  in- 
terest, but  experience  and  judgment. 

The  bill  for  incorporation  of  the  en- 
dowment further  provides : 

Tl^e  corporation  hereby  formed  shall  have 
power  to  take  and  hold,  both  by  bequest,  de- 
vise, gift,  purchase,  or  lease,  either  abso- 
lutely or  in  trust,  for  any  of  its  purposes, 
any  property,  real  or  personal,  without  lim- 
itation as  to  amount  or  value,  except  such 
limitation,  if  any,  as  the  legislature  shall 
hereafter  impose,  to  convey  such  property 
and  to  invest  and  reinvest  any  principal,  and 
deal  with,  and  expend  the  income  of  the  cor- 
poration in  such  manner  as  in  the  judgment 
of  the  trustees  will  best  promote  its  objects. 

work  Among    The     Society     for     Italian 

Italian         Immigrants   held   its   sixth 

mmigran   .     annuai   meeting  on   March 

II,    at   the    home    of   Mrs.    William    H. 

SchiefTelin.     Says    the    report    for    the 

year : 

With  the  tide  of  Italian  immigration  to 
this  country  still  rising — it  was  higher  than 
ever  before  during  the  year  just  closed — 
there  seems  no  probability  that  it  will  soon 
be  able  to  rest  from  its  labors. 

On  the  contrary  there  is  every  reason 
why  it  should  extend  its  labors.  James 
K.  Paulding,  the  secretary,  briefly  out- 
lined how  they  had  been  extended  so 
that  work  was  not  only  done  on  Ellis 
Island,  but  on  the  docks  where  an  escort 
service  was  furnished  and  finally  he 
pointed  to  the  establishment  of  camp 
schools  for  gangs  of  Italian  laborers. 
The  speakers  included  Count  Massigla, 
the  Italian  consul-general  in  New  York ; 
Robert  Watchorn,  commissioner  of  im- 
migration, W.  Franklin  Brush,  and  Dr. 
Antonio  Stella,  vice-presidents,  William 
B.  Howland,  treasurer;  Mr.  Paulding, 
and  Miss  Sarah  W.  Moore,  in  charge  of 
the  camp  school  at  Aspinwall,  Pa.  "Sta- 
tistics can  not  express  the  extent  of  the 
work,"  declared  Count  Massigla.  "Even 
those  immigrants  who  do  not  apply  are 
benefitted  because  they  know  they  could 
apply  if  necessary.  The  society  pro- 
tects them.  Not  a  complaint  has  reached 
the  consulate  during  the  past." 

Commissioner     Watchorn     said     that 


224,080  Italians,  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
immigration,  passed  through  Ellis  Island 
last  year.  The  great  opportunity  lies  in 
making  them  good  citizens. 

Dr.  Stella  told  of  the  great  interest 
of  the  Italian  government  in  the  work 
of  the  society,  so  great  that  it  was  the 
largest  single  donor  with  a  contribution 
of  over  seven  thousand  dollars.  The  so- 
ciety won  a  grand  prize  of  honor  at  the 
Milan  exposition.  It  was  also  announc- 
ed that  the  Italian  government  had 
agreed  to  give  one  thousand  dollars  for 
each  camp  school  established.  Miss 
Moore  read  a  paper  on  the  first  camp 
school  whose  work  she  has  already  told 
of  in  this  journal. 

coSmet-  The  eighth  annual  meeting 
League  An-  of  the  National  Consumers' 
Meeting.  League  was  held  in  Chica- 
go on  March  5.  Interest  at  the  meeting 
centered  on  the  proposal  to  gather  in- 
formation during  the  coming  year  on 
the  conditions  of  working  women, 
through  the  sixty-one  branches  which 
now  compose  the  league  in  twenty-one 
states.  The  most  vital  questions  for 
this  investigation  are  the  hours  of  labor 
and  the  living  wage.  Emphasis  was  laid 
on  the  fact  that  industry  tends  to  seek 
the  removal  of  the  few  statutes  protect- 
ing women  from  overwork  at  the  very 
time  when  the  legislative  restriction  of 
men's  hours  is  spreading.  The  miners  in 
Arizona,  Colorado,  Missouri,  Utah  and 
Wyoming  have  an  eight-hour  day  estab- 
lished by  law.  No  more  than  eight  or 
nine  hours'  work  is  required  by  some 
states,  as  model  employer,  and  contrac- 
tors for  the  federal  government,  as  well 
as  contractors  for  state  or  municipal 
work,  are  prohibited  from  exceeding 
such  a  limitation.  Few  women  benefit  by 
this  protection.  Nor  do  they  profit  by 
the  law  establishing  an  eight-hour  day 
for  the  army  of  letter-carriers.  They 
are  left  unaffected  also  by  the  act  of  the 
last  Congress  in  yielding  to  the  urgent 
demand  that  railroad  telegraphers — all 
of  them  men! — should  work  no  more 
than  nine  hours  in  twenty-four.  On  the 
other  hand,  legislatures  and  courts  have 
contributed  to  remove  legislative  protec- 
tion for  women.     In   1895  the  Supreme 
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Court  of  Illinois  annulled  the  women's 
eight-hour  law.  In  New  Jersey,  the  leg- 
islature of  1903  repealed  the  protecting 
statute  of  that  state.  In  New  York  this 
winter,  the  highest  court  is  asked  to 
make  away  with  the  law  prohibiting 
women's  work  at  night,  and  the  legisla- 
ture is  urged  by  certain  manufacturers 
to  destroy  the  limitation  of  hours.  This 
at  a  time  when  increased  complexity 
adds  to  the  strain  of  industry  in  a  quite 
unknown  ratio.  Practically  no  data  ex- 
ists even  on  the  physical  effect  of  occu- 
pations since  the  physicians  have,  with  a 
few  notable  exceptions,  remained  as  in- 
different to  the  health  side  of  the  problem 
as  has  the  rest  of  the  community.  The 
National  Consumers'  League  holds  that 
while  the  child  labor  agitation  has  shown 
the  need  of  preserving  future  citizens  of 
the  nation,  little  intelligent  interest  ex- 
ists in  protecting  from  over-work  the 
working  girls  who  are  future  mothers  of 
the  race.  It  was  for  this  purpose  that 
the  league  co-operated  in  securing  the 
government  investigation  of  working 
women  and  children  from  the  last  Con- 
gress and  it  is  to  this  end  also  that  it  pro- 
poses to  devote  itself  in  co-operation 
with  all  agencies,  official  and  non-official. 
The  league's  legislative  interest  for 
the  coming  year  includes  two  bills  re- 
maining unpassed  by  the  last  Congress, 
namely,  the  bills  regulating  child  labor 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  creating 
a  children's  bureau  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Besides  these,  promotion  of  the 
Beveridge  child  labor  bill  was  underta- 
ken for  the  next  year. 

Public  The  Public  Education  As- 
AssocTat?on  sociation  of  New  York 
Conference.  met  on  March  8  to  consi- 
der a  plan  for  interpreting  home  and 
school  to  each  other.  A  report  was  giv- 
en by  a  committee  of  settlement  work- 
ers, who  under  the  chairmanship  of  Miss 
Marot  of  Hartley  House  had  been  offer- 
ing their  services  to  a  large  number  of 
public  schools  since  October,  as  home 
visitors  or  interpreters.  The  fact  was 
clearly  brought  out  that  a  home  visitor 
connected  with  a  school  can  render  a  pe- 
culiar service  not  possible  to  the  attend- 
ance officer  or  even  to  the  school  nurse. 


She  can  discover  the  individuality  in  the 
child  which  escapes  the  notice  of  the 
overburdened  class  teacher,  and  explain 
the  troublesome  child  by  learning  to 
know  him  as  a  human  being  in  his  own 
home.  Much  educational  waste  would 
be  avoided  if  such  a  connection  between 
home  and  school  could  be  established, — 
a  connection  that  would  make  a  more 
perfect  adaptation  of  school  activities  to 
the  social  and  spiritual  needs  of  each 
child. 

Social  Commissioner     Macfarland 

Legislation  in    of  the  District  of  Columbia, 

Washington.       ^^  ^   „The    ^  Con_ 

gress  will  be  notable  for  district  legis- 
lation, especially  that  commonly  called 
social  legislation."  The  enactments  of 
this  class  include  a  $10,000  appropriation 
for  a  preliminary  investigation  and  sur- 
vey for  increasing  the  water  supply,  a 
$5,000  appropriation  for  plans  for  the 
park  treatment  of  Rock  Creek  south  of 
Massachusetts  avenue,  an  appropriation 
for  completing  the  sewage  disposal  sys- 
tem, the  elimination  of  grade  crossings, 
the  railroad  terminal  work,  and  the  filtra- 
tion plant.  Increased  appropriations  and 
lower  bids  have  enabled  the  district  com- 
missioners to  transform  the  street  gas 
lamps  from  twenty-two  candle  power  to 
sixty  candle  power.  Mr.  MacfarlancJ 
says : 

The  record  of  this  Congress  (including 
the  two  sessions)  in  respect  to  legislation 
affecting  the  moral  health  and  beauty  of  the 
district,  which  we  all  consider  most  import- 
ant, is  unequaled.  At  the  first  session  we 
were  given  power  to  deal  with  insanitary 
buildings  and  to  widen  alleys  into  minor 
streets,  with  the  necessary  appropriations, 
with  which  already  considerable  progress 
has  been  made,  and  also  a  new  poison  and 
pharmacy  law,  the  juvenile  court  and  proba- 
tion law,  an  effective  compulsory  education 
law,  the  law  for  the  regulation  of  employ- 
ment agencies  and  that  for  reaching  non- 
resident owners  having  nuisances  on  their 
property,  and  bringing  savings  banks  under 
supervision  of  the  comptroller  of  the  cur- 
rency, which  has  already  saved  the  deposi- 
tors of  two  such  banks,  and  the  bill  to  make 
husbands  support  their  families.  At  this 
session  we  have  been  pressing  the  permanent 
playground  project  for  which  provision  has 
been  made,  the  registration  of  nurses  bill, 
and  that  for  the  improvement  of  the  reports 
of  contagious  diseases,  which  have  passed, 
together    with    the    veterinary    examination 
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bill,  to  improve  the  character  of  the  veterin- 
ary business  in  the  district. 

The  bill  for  the  prevention  of  tuber- 
culosis through  the  compulsory  registra- 
tion of  all  cases,  the  free  examination  of 
sputum,  and  the  disinfection  of  premises 
which  have  been  occupied  by  consump- 
tives failed  to  pass  at  this  session,  al- 
though the  House  passed  it. 

Factory  In  APril>  x904,  the  State 
inspection  in  Board  of  Health  of  Massa- 
Massachusetts.  chusetts  made  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  sanitary  condition  of  factories 
in  that  state.  The  board  reported  to  the 
legislature  in  January,  1905,  that  grave 
evils  existed  in  a  number  of  industries 
and  urged  the  desirability  of  a 

codification  of  all  laws  relating  to  industrial 
pursuits  and  to  sanitation  of  factories  and 
workshops  after  the  manner  of  the  British 
factory  acts,  of  a  more  explicit  phraseology, 
of  the  establishment  of  standards  of  ventila- 
tion efficiency,  and  of  the  enactment  of  some 
measure  against  spitting  upon  the  floors  of 
factories,  workshops  and  other  confined 
places. 

Regarding  this  as  a  report  of  progress, 
the  Legislature,  by  chapter  59  of  the  re- 
solves of  1905,  directed  the  board  to  con- 
tinue its  investigation  and  to  report  such 
changes  in  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth 
as   might  be   deemed  expedient  for  the 
preservation  of  the  health  and  safety  of 
those  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits.  The 
board  made  its  report  in  January  of  the 
present  year.      It  found  that  there  were 
two  or  three  times  as  many  deaths,  pro- 
portionately,   among   grinders,    polishers 
and  cutters  of  metal,  stone  and  other  hard 
substances,  due  to  diseases  of  the  lungs, 
as  among  other  male  adults ;  that  of  373 
shoe  factories  the  ventilation  in  the  ma- 
jority is  poor  and  in  many  distinctly  bad ; 
that  in  the  specially  dusty  rooms  of  the 
shoe   factories   nearly   two-thirds   of  the 
machines   are    not   equipped    with     such 
means  for  the  removal  of  dust  as  the  stat- 
ute demands,  and  that  of  the  textile  es- 
tablishments examined,  a  large  majority 
are  in  bad  sanitary  condition. 

The  law  recommended  by  the  state 
board  does  not  seem  to  meet  the  difficulty. 
It  leaves  the  enforcement  of  the  provi- 
sions— all  of  a  purely  general  character — 


in  the  hands  of  the  state  police,  a  bureau 
constituted  for  other  purposes  and  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  not  capable  cf 
efficiently  handling  problems  of  prevent- 
ive medicine,  sanitary  engineering  and 
other  branches  of  industrial  hygiene.  In 
opposition  to  this  policy,  a  bill  has  been 
introduced  in  the  Legislature  by  a  com- 
mittee representing  the  following  organi- 
zations : 

Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union  and  State  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  Legislative  Committee  Massachu- 
setts Branch  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor, Massachusetts  Civic  League,  Massa- 
chusetts Consumers'  League,  and  the  Wo- 
men's Trade  Union  League. 

This  committee  concludes  that : 

The  inspection  of  factories  in  as  far  as  it 
concerns  the  life  and  health  of  the  persons 
employed  therein,  should  be  placed  where  it 
belongs,  with  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
This  board  alone  is  the  logical  agent  of  the 
commonwealth  in  regard  to  this,  as  to  other 
matters  which  concern  public  health.  The 
success  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Health  in  its  work  on  water  supply,  milk 
supply,  sewage  disposal  and  the  control  of 
foods  and  drugs,  is  earnest  of  its  success  in 
this  new  field.  With  the  intention  of  secur- 
ing these  ends  House  Bill  797  has  been  in- 
troduced to  transfer  to  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  "the  powers  and  duties  conferred 
and  imposed  upon  the  inspection  department 
of  the  district  police  in  relation  to  the 
health,  sanitation,  ventilation  of,  and  the 
making  of  clothing  under  sanitary  condi- 
tions in,  factories,  workshops,  tenements  or 
elsewhere. 

sociological  Significant  of  the  growing 
^he'pubiic11  importance  of  sociological 
schools.  problems  in  public  school 
work  is  the  course  of  ten  talks  being 
given  by  Mrs.  John  Glenn  before  the 
teachers  of  the  graded  classes  in  Balti- 
more. Meetings  are  held  on  Thursday  of 
each  week  at  4.15  p.  m.  in  the  Western 
High  School.  The  course  started  on 
January  31,  with  a  talk  on  a  standard  of 
life,  showing  the  special  problems  that 
grow  out  of  life  in  a  poor  neighborhood. 
Other  discussions  have  been  given  over 
to  overcrowding  and  lack  of  cleanliness, 
lack  of  mothering,  inefficient  and  unsuit- 
able clothing  and  badly  prepared  food, 
and  the  mentally  and  physically  deficient 
children.  The  remaining  topics  of  the 
course  follow: 
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March  21,  The  Truant  Child.  Where  does 
the  responsibility  lie?  Special  forces  which 
aid  in  the  effort  to  reach  the  child  through 
the  public  school.  March  28,  School  At- 
tendance Officers  and  The  School  Attendance 
Law.  April  4,  Medical  Inspectors  and  School 
Nurses.  April  18,  Factory  Inspectors  and 
the    Child    Labor  Law. 


Alcove  Rooms  Dark  versus  light  tenement 
Abolished  in  rooms  is  a  proposition  with 
only  one  side,  in  the  opinion 
of  Chicago  aldermen.  By  its  unanimous 
vote  to  do  away  with  alcove  rooms  the 
city  counsel  moved  forward  one  notch 
the  peg  of  civilization,  so  far  as  its  pro- 
gress is  registered  in  better  housing  con- 
ditions. The  more  significance  attaches 
to  Chicago's  forward  step  because  it  was 
occasioned  by  an  attempt  to  weaken  the 
law.  Under  the  old  ordinance  an  alcove 
room  was  subject  to  none  of  the  regula- 
tions respecting  floor  area,  height  of  ceil- 
ing or  access  to  the  outer  air  by  means 
of  a  window.  The  only  requirement  was 
that  the  space  communicating  with  the 
adjoining  room  should  equal  twenty  per 
cent  of  the  wall  space  of  the  alcove  room. 
It  was  proposed  to  reduce  this  to  ten  per 
cent  on  the  ground  that  greater  privacy 
would  thereby  be  insured  the  occupant 
of  the  alcove  room.  The  reduced  space 
would  have  amounted  to  little  more  than 
an  ordinary  doorway  in  the  average  al- 
cove room.  The  latter  might  legally  be 
entirely  dark.  Common  observation, 
backed  up  by  New  York  experience  in 
particular,  shows  such  a  room  to  be  en- 
tirely unfit  for  human  habitation.  The 
City  Homes  Association  pointed  out  what 
would  result  from  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, and  suggested  that  the  whole  sec- 
tion relative  to  alcove  rooms  be  stricken 
out,  thus  bringing  every  tenement  room 
under  the  regulations  for  minimum  floor 
space,  height  of  ceiling  and  window 
opening  on  outer  air.  This  arrangement 
ensures  privacy  and  a  better  room  in 
every  respect.  The  committee  on  build- 
ings saw  at  once  that  the  step  was  one 
from  dark  rooms  to  light.  The  appre- 
ciation of  that  fact  determined  the  imme- 
diate recommendation  of  the  amendment 
for  passage  and  later  led  the  council  to 
adopt  it  as  a  matter  concerning  which  de- 
bate was  preposterous. 


Columbian      Columbian     Settlement    of 
settlement  of   Pittsburg,  in  adopting  this 

Pittsburg.  •  1  r    r '    1 

name  in  place  of  Colum- 
bian Council  School,  as  it  had  been  for- 
merly known,  makes  clear  that  in  the 
final  adoption  of  this  name  it  indicates 
that  it  is  an  organization  entirely  sepa- 
rate from  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women 
of  that  city,  although  organized  origin- 
ally by  the  council.  The  settlement  is  in- 
teresting itself  in  the  dispersion  move- 
ment and  is  making  great  efforts  to  move 
some  of  its  families  to  the  agricultural 
sections  of  the  middle  West.  The  Good 
Government  Club  of  the  settlement  is  en- 
listing the  active  co-operation  of  both 
young  and  old  residents  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  report  of  the  district  nurse 
presented  at  the  annual  meeting  calls 
particular  attention  to  the  alarming  in- 
crease in  her  district  of  typhoid  cases. 
She  points  out  that  a  total  for  one  year 
of  138  cases  compares  startlingly  with 
the  total  for  the  entire  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, which  was  244. 

The  appropriation  of  $150,- 

The  Labor  ,  *T      K         .     •.   ,      YJ' 

investigation,  ooo  to  be  devoted  to  a  spe- 
cial investigation  of  con- 
ditions of  labor  of  working  women  and 
children  passed  by  Congress  in  the  last 
session,  mentioned  in  Charities  and 
The  Commons  of  March  9,  is  qualified 
by  the  following  provision: 

Provided,  That  no  part  of  this  appropria- 
tion shall  be  expended  for  the  employment 
of  any  person  in  making  said  investigation 
who  is  not  now  in  the  employ  of  the  govern- 
ment or  hereafter  regularly  appointed  after 
competitive  examination  and  certification 
through  the  civil  service  examination. 

The  appropriation  is  made  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor  and  it 
is  discretionary  with  the  secretary  to  give 
it  to  any  bureau  under  his  department 
which  includes  both  the  Census  Bureau 
and  the  Bureau  of  Labor.  It  is  under- 
stood that  it  will  go  to  the  latter. 

gov.  Hughes     Governor  Hughes  has  add- 
Aids  Russian    ed    his    name    to    that    of 
President  Roosevelt  as  one 
of  those  who  have  answered  the  appeal 
of    the    Russian    Famine    Relief    Com- 
mittee with  a  check  for  $100.     Dr.  Sam- 
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uel  J.  Barrows,  secretary  of  the  com- 
mittee, has  received  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Hughes: 

The  situation  is  so  appalling  that  every 
humane  person  must  feel  a  keen  desire  to 
contribute  to  its  relief.  At  a  time  when  we 
are  enjoying  such  great  prosperity  our  hearts 
should  go  out  to  our  stricken  brethren,  who 
in  such  vast  numbers,  unless  prompt  aid  be 
given,  are  condemned  to  death  by  slow  star- 
vation. I  heartily  endorse  your  efforts,  and 
I  join  in  the  request  that  the  citizens  of 
this  state,  in  their  immediate  and  abundant 
provision  for  this  exigency,  shall  make  a 
worthy  response  to  this  call  of  humanity. 

Treatment  for  Although  the  organized 
poor  Tubercuio=  movement  for  the  preven- 
tion of  tuberculosis  is  a  re- 
cent growth,  it  is  not  too  soon  for  every- 
one of  the  many  who  are  now  engaged 
directly  in  this  work  to  give  their  serious 
consideration  to  certain  haphazard,  hand- 
to-mouth '  practices  that  have  long  been 
in  vogue  in  the  relief  and  treatment  of 
the  poor  city  consumptive, — practices 
which  the  new  movement  seems  to  have 
done  little  to  combat.  To  those  who  are 
now  concerned  with  this  problem  we  in- 
vite a  consideration  of  the  article  on  an- 
other page  on  The  Danger  of  Sending 
Poor  Consumptives  to  the  Country.  It 
needs  but  the  slightest  acquaintance  with 
the  medical  and  social  aspects  of  this 
great  problem,  to  gain  the  conviction 
that  "the  country,"  so  glibly  recommend- 
ed by  many  physicians  and  charity  work- 
ers, is  not  the  panacea  it  is  so  often 
held  to  be.  The  physician  who  sends  his 
patient  there,  knowing  that  he  has  not 
the  means  to  live  decently,  knowing  his 
likelihood  to  carelessness,  knowing  the 
danger  of  sending  sick  persons  far  away 
from  medical  aid,  and  knowing  the  risk 
thus  foisted  upon  an  unsuspecting  coun- 
try family,  is  guilty  of  an  offence  which 
the  medical  profession  and  the  commun- 
ity at  large  should  no  longer  tolerate, 
much  less  encourage.  The  charitable 
and  philanthropic  individuals  who  are 
likewise  (but  perhaps  to  a  less  extent) 
responsible  for  this  senseless  and  crim- 
inal practice,  should  also  be  brought  to 
realize  that  "the  country"  like  that  other 
fetich  of  those  who  would  save  the  con- 
sumptive— "the  West" — is  often  only 
the   unhappy,    miserable    ending   of   the 


poor  "lunger's"  long  struggle.  But  a 
little  thought  is  needed  to  show  that  this 
must  be  the  result.  Sent  from  his  home 
and  from  his  friends  to  the  lonely  coun- 
try where  his  condition  excites  not  so 
much  pity  as  dread,  spurned  on  all  sides 
if  he  takes  those  needed  preventions  which 
stamp  him  as  a  consumptive,  a  desire  to 
hide  his  affliction,  or  a  feeling  of  resent- 
ment, soon  joins  with  former  habits  of 
carelessness  to  make  him  an  active  dan- 
ger to  even  an  educated  and  intelligent 
household.  It  is  not  meant  to  say  that 
under  sufficient  restrictions  the  country 
like  the  West  may  not  be  proper  for  a 
consumptive,  that  he  may  never  be  sent 
from  his  dark  and  dirty  city  home  to 
breathe  pure  air  on  mountain  tops  or 
woodlands.  This  has  been  done  by  one 
organization  which,  however,  sums  up 
its  experience  in  this  way : 

It  is,  however,  the  committee's  opinion 
that  ordinarily  only  a  small  number  of  those 
suffering  from  tuberculosis  and  seeking 
charitable  assistance  are  fitted  for  residence 
in  the  country,  and  that  of  these  a  very 
much  smaller  number  may  safely  take  such 
form  of  treatment  without  medical  super- 
vision. 


New  York  At  a  recent  meeting  held 
Legislative  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  plans 
League.  for  the  formation  of  a  state 
legislative  league  to  obtain  full  publicity 
on  all  matters  before  the  legislature  were 
adopted.  The  conference  decided  that 
the  league  must  confine  itself  entirely  to 
obtaining  the  utmost  publicity  for  all 
provisions  of  bills.  Among  those  who 
will  become  members  of  the  league  are: 

Marcus  T.  Hun,  George  Douglas  Miller 
and  George  Hisgen  of  Albany,  Max  Lowen- 
thal  and  Nelson  Spencer  of  Rochester; 
Henry  Vemberg,  representing  the  Municipal 
League  of  Buffalo,  and  R.  Fulton  Cutting 
and  Julius  Henry  Cohen,  representing  the 
Citizens'  Union  of  New  York. 

Recommendation  for  Massachusetts  Tuber- 
culosis Commission. — The  state  commission 
which  has  been  investigating  the  treatment 
of  consumption  in  Massachusetts  has  filed 
its  report.  It  calls  for  the  establishment  of 
three  hospitals,  each  with  a  capacity  of  at 
least  150  patients,  and  to  take  in  advanced 
cases  if  necessary.  It  also  provides  for  paid 
agents  to  investigate  the  matter  of  consump- 
tion and  for  compulsory  notification  of  local 
boards  of  health. 


TKe  Danger  of  Sending  Consumptives 
to  tHe    Country 

Ellen    N.   LaMotte 
Xxjibercvalosis  Nurse  of  Instructive  "Visiting  Association  of  Baltimore 


With  the  knowledge  that  tuberculosis 
is  a  curable  disease,  has  arisen,  as  far 
as  the  public  is  concerned,  a  very  imper- 
fect understanding  of  the  class  of  cases 
that  is  curable.  The  public  mind  is  very 
generally  imbued  with  the  belief  that 
fresh  air  is  the  remedy  for  the  disease, 
and  that  country  air  is  much  more  val- 
uable than  any  other  in  bringing  about 
the  desired  cure.  The  physical  condition 
of  the  patient  has  apparently  nothing  to 
do  with  the  situation.  The  most  ad- 
vanced and  hopeless  cases  are  usually 
the  ones  that  are  sent  from  the  cities,  and 
in  many  instances  through  the  efforts  of 
some  charitable  agency.  It  is  not  as  if 
sending  these  patients  away  meant  their 
ultimate  recovery.  It  does  not,  for  in 
most  instances  they  are  patients  who 
could  not  gain  admission  to  a  sanatorium, 
being  in  too  advanced  a  stage  for  cure. 
It  means  simply  that  the  lives  of  these  pa- 
tients are  somewhat  prolonged,  and  that 
in  so  doing  the  disease  is  spread  broad- 
cast among  the  ignorant  and  helpless  peo- 
ple of  remote  country  districts. 

The  situation  of  a  tuberculosis  patient 
in  Baltimore  is  about  as  follows :  He  is 
usually  under  the  care  of  some  physician 
or  dispensary,  where  he  reports  once  or 
twice  a  month,  and  is  given  such  medical 
treatment  as  is  necessary.  The  tuber- 
culosis nurse  also  visits  him  two  or  three 
times  a  month,  keeps  him  provided  with 
sputum  cups,  instructs  him  in  the  neces- 
sary care  of  his  health,  and,  above  all, 
teaches  the  family  the  dangerous  charac- 
ter of  the  disease  and  how  to  avoid  in- 
fection. When  he  dies  or  moves,  his 
house  is  fumigated  and  everything  possi- 
ble is  done  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
disease.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact,  also,  that 
however  careless  and  indifferent  the  pa- 
tient himself  may  be,  his  family  is  nearly 
always  fully  alive  to  the  danger,  and  the 
more  careless  the  patient,  the  greater  the 
efforts  of  the  family  to  protect  them- 
selves.    Now,  when  a  patient  is  advised 
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to  leave  his  home  and  go  to  the  country, 
he  is  taken  away  from  all  these  influences 
and  no  one  is  responsible  for  him.  He 
has  no  one  to  direct  him  and  he  forgets 
in  a  day  what  he  has  been  taught.  He 
knows  that  he  was  sent  away  for  "country 
air"  and  if  he  can  get  that  air  huddled 
over  a  country  stove,  so  much  the  better. 
His  appetite  is  poor,  and  no  one  insists 
upon  his  eating;  moreover,  the  quality  of 
food  among  country  people  is  often  no- 
toriously bad.  In  one  instance  a  young 
woman,  who  had  been  sent  away  and 
whose  board  had  been  paid  for  weeks 
by  a  charitable  agency,  reported  that  she 
could  get  no  eggs,  as  the  hens  had 
stopped  laying,  and  that  she  had  only  a 
quart  of  milk  every  other  day.  She 
asked  if  she  could  not  come  back  to  the 
city,  where  she  could  get  more  to  eat. 
Cases  like  this  are  frequent. 

As  for  the  patient  taking  any  precau- 
tion against  the  spread  of  his  disease,  if 
he  took  any  sputum  cups  with  him,  they 
are  soon  used  up;  the  chances  are,  how- 
ever, that  he  took  none,  for  when  a  con- 
sumptive is  not  careless  he  is  sensitive, 
and  once  away  from  a  family  opinion 
that  demands  protection,  he  abandons  all 
efforts  in  that  direction.  He  is  thus  not 
only  a  constant  source  of  danger  to  the 
people  he  is  in  contact  with,  but  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  derive  much  bene- 
fit, and  he  often  returns  to  town  after  a 
stay  of  weeks  or  months,  much  worse 
than  when  he  went  away.  Out  of  fifty- 
five  cases  under  observation  in  the  last 
eighteen  months,  only  two  were  really 
benefited  by  this  stay  in  the  country,  thir- 
teen were  temporarily  improved,  but  lost 
it  all  within  a  few  weeks;  thirty-two  re- 
turned to  the  city  much  worse  than  when 
they  went  away,  and  eight  died  while  in 
the  country. 

So  much  for  the  benefit  derived  by  the 
patient.  The  danger  to  the  community 
must  now  be  considered. 

In  each  of  these  fifty-five  cases  sent  to 
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the  country  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  fifty- 
five  centers  of  infection  were  created  as 
a  result,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  one  of  these 
infected  houses  was  afterwards  fumigated 
or  cleaned  with  a  view  to  making  it  harm- 
less. It  has  been,  of  course,  impossible 
to  follow  the  results  in  all  these 
households — little  country  farmhouses 
in  remote  counties,  but  doubtless 
they  would  be  as  appalling  as  in  the 
two  instances  that  have  recently  come  to 
our  knowledge.  One  of  these  was  the 
case  of  a  consumptive,  sent  from  Balti- 
more to  a  little  farmhouse  in  Virginia, 
and  three  members  of  that  country  house- 
hold contracted  tuberculosis  from  him. 
The  original  patient  died,  one  of  the  sec- 
ondary cases  died,  and  the  other  two  have 
but  a  few  months  to  live.  The  other  case 
is  of  a  woman  who  had  been  under  the 
surveillance  of  the  tuberculosis  nurse  for 
some  months.  While  in  the  city  the 
nurse  saw  to  it  that  the  patient  used  her 
sputum  cups  regularly  and  slept  in  a 
room  by  herself.  This  patient,  who  had 
been  sick  about  two  years,  was  finally 
sent  to  the  country.  She  had  no  supplies 
and  she  and  her  child  of  five  occupied 


the  same  bed.  At  the  end  of  five  months 
she  returned  to  Baltimore  almost  in  a  dy- 
ing condition,  and  it  was  found  that  her 
child  had  contracted  tuberculosis. 

This  promiscuous  sending  of  patients 
to  the  country  is  a  very  serious  matter. 
It  is  of  little  value  to  the  consumptive, 
but  of  the  gravest  danger  to  the  helpless 
and  ignorant  household  with  whom  he  is 
quartered.  If  he  cannot  be  admitted  to 
a  sanatorium,  he  should  be  watched  over 
at  home,  where  his  danger  to  the  com- 
munity may  be  lessened.  However  sym- 
pathetic we  may  be,  sentiment  should 
give  way  to  facts,  and  the  facts  show  that 
no  consumptive  is  capable  (by  the  very 
nature  of  his  disease)  of  sufficient  moral 
courage  to  undertake  the  rigorous  open 
air  treatment  alone.  By  ordering  him  to 
the  country,  we  shift  the  responsibility 
and  so  ease  our  consciences,  but  we  do 
not  help  the  patient.  We  merely  spread 
the  disease.  Until  public  sentiment  de- 
mands hospital  facilities  for  these  pa- 
tients, we  should  keep  them  where  they 
are.  For  advanced  cases  we  need  hos- 
pitals, not  farmhouses. 


New   Jersey     CHildren    in    tKe    Street    Trades 


Execvjti 


ElizabetK  B.   Butler 

Secretary  Consumers'   Leagu 
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ew  jersey 


New  Jersey  has  rapidly  developed 
from  an  agricultural  to  a  manufacturing 
section,  with  all  the  problems  and  few 
of  the  safeguards  of  the  larger  eastern 
states.  It  is  hampered  in  some  instances 
by  archaic  legislation,  and  in  others  by 
no  legislation  at  all.  And  one  chief  diffi- 
culty that  besets  any  attempt  at  legis- 
lative betterment  is  that,  whereas  in  an 
older  manufacturing  community  like 
New  York,  the  eyes  and  consciences  of 
the  people  are  quickened  to  see  evil 
where  it  exists,  and  to  limit  its  scope, 
in  this  erstwhile  agricultural  state  there 
are  few  outside  the  small  number  of 
active  workers  who  have  permitted 
themselves  to  realize  the  evil  that  is 
at  their  doors.  Little  has  been  attempted 
hitherto  in  study  of  the  children  who 
are  engaged  in  the   street  trades.     The 


communities  concerned  have  been  appa- 
rently either  acquiescent  or  indifferent. 
This  winter,  however,  the  Consumers' 
League  has  made  an  effort  to  find  out 
the  conditions  of  these  trades,  and  the 
results  with  which  it  must  deal. 

It  is  unnecessary  again  to  give  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the  unwholesome 
conditions  of  a  newsboy's  life.  What  is 
true  of  the  newsboy  of  New  York  is 
equally  true  of  the  newsboy  of  Camden 
or  Jersey  City  or  Newark.  At  any  hour 
of  the  night  when  one  crosses  the  ferries 
to  Jersey  City  or  Hoboken,  one  finds 
groups  of  a  dozen  or  more  boys,  ranging 
from  six  to  ten  years  of  age,  hanging 
about  the  ferry  house  to  sell  their  papers. 
One  sees  similar  groups  at  every  trans- 
fer point  or  business  thoroughfare 
in  the  city.    Late  night  hours  often  mean 
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the  best  sales,  for  the  belated  home- 
comer  is  apt  to  be  careless  of  change ; 
they  also  mean  a  premature  knowledge 
of  vice,  and  a  perverted  attitude  toward 
life  and  work.  Unnatural  excitement,  ir- 
regular and  unwholesome  meals,  broken 
and  insufficient  sleep,  together  with  the 
discovery  that  he  can  earn  and  spend 
money  easily,  tend  to  make  the  news- 
boy an  habitual  truant  when  a  boy,  an 
undesirable  type  of  citizen  when  a  man, 
and  in  some  cases  an  offender  against 
the  law.  All  of  this  applies  also  to 
minors  working  as  bootblacks,  hucksters, 
or  in  other  street  trades.  At  Jamesburg 
Reformatory,  out  of  a  total  of  475  boys, 
128  or  2)7  per  cent  were  street  traders; 
when  one  compares  this  with  the  rela- 
tively small  proportion  of  street  trading 
children  to  all  children,  the  significance 
of  this  percentage  is  apparent.  It 
is  difficult  to  obtain  an  exact  esti- 
mate of  the  prevalence  of  vice  among 
the  boys.  The  answers  from  the  state 
institutions  as  to  physical  condition, 
venereal  disease,  hereditary  predisposi- 
tion to  disease,  and  so  forth,  are  vague 
and  unsatisfactory  when  given  at  all. 
The  superintendent  of  the  Arthur  Home 
says  that  among  his  twenty-two  boys 
who  were  street  traders,  ranging  in 
age  from  seven  to  fourteen,  there 
are  only  a  few  cases  of  venereal 
disease;  that  there  should  be  any 
is  a  terrible  indication.  Through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Kalleen  of 
the  Jamesburg  Reformatory,  and  of 
Father  Moran,  of  the  Catholic  Pro- 
tectory at  Arlington,  the  Consumers' 
League  has  been  able  to  obtain  the  rec- 
ords of  156  boys  who  were  formerly 
street  traders  and  who  are  now  in  these 
institutions.  .  On  this  information  the 
following  tables  are  based : 

It  will  be  noted  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  boys  began  work  at  an 
age  when  they  should  have  been  in 
school,  only  twenty-one  of  the  156  be- 
ginning when  they  had  passed  beyond 
the  age  requirement  of  the  compulsory 
education  law.  It  is  true  that  three  be- 
gan work  when  they  were  still  too  young 
to  be  reached  by  the  compulsory  educa- 
tion law. 

Not  many  of  the  boys  worked  at  street 


Table     I. 


Age  at 

PRESENT 

Age  at  Beginning 
Work 

Age 

Number 

Age 

Number 

of  Boys 

of  Boys 

10 

1 

5 

2 

11 

5 

6 

1 

12 

13 

7 

7 

13 

29 

8 

15 

14 

31 

9 

18 

15 

29 

10 

17 

16 

22 

11 

26 

17 

17 

12 

30 

18 

5 

13 

19 

19 

2 

14 

13 

20 

2 

15 

7 

21 

1 

16 

1 

Total. 

...   157 

Total.. 

..  156 

Table     II. 


Occupation 

Newsboys 97 

Peddlers' boys 35 

Bootblacks 12 

Messenger  boys 6 

Fishing  boats  and  peddlers 3 

Unclassified 3 


trading  for  a  long  period  of  time.  The 
education  in  evil  that  a  boy  gains  in  a 
crowded  tenement  or  dwelling-house  is 
rapid  enough,  but  when  to  this  is  added 
the  education  of  the  street,  the  process 
is  immeasurably  accelerated.  Eighty- 
one  worked  for  a  year  or  less,  sixty-four 
from  two  to  four  years,  one  for  six 
years ;  ten  do  not  answer. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-seven  of  the 
boys  state  that  while  engaged  in  street 
trading  they  lived  at  home,  but  many 
add  an  explanatory  phrase:  "Lived  at 
home  part  of  the  time;  the  rest  of  the 
time  on  the  street."  There  were  ten  who 
lived  with  employer  or  friends,  and  there 
were  nine  who  "lived  anywhere,"  "slept 
in  cellars,"  "never  lived  at  home," 
"roamed  streets." 

The  answers  to  the  question  as  to  what 
were  the  boys'  chief  amusements  when 
street  trading,  give  additional  testimony 
with  regard  to  the  unnatural  lives  that 
these  boys  lead.     Eighty-two  say,  "the- 
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atre  and  street  games" ;  forty-eight  say 
"street  games,  dice,  and  theatre" ;  the 
rest  do  not  answer.  The  unanimity  of 
the  answers  of  these  130  boys  has  the 
effect  simply  of  confirming  the  investi- 
gator's observation  of  how  the  boys 
spend  much  of  their  leisure  time.  In 
Newark  and  Jersey  City,  the  writer  is 
accustomed  to  seeing  lines  of  newsboys 
waiting  for  the  doors  to  open,  at  the 
matinee  and  evening  performance  of  the 
most  unwholesome,  if  not  the  most 
vicious  theatres  in  town,  the  realm  of 
the ''masters  of  unreality." 

Perhaps  the  most  startling  figures  ob- 
tained, however,  are  those  which  deal  di- 
rectly with  the  boys'  education.  We  can 
not  question  that  such  conditions  as  have 
been  already  noted  tend  to  promote  irre- 
gular school  work,  indisposition  to  study, 
and,  at  length,  prolonged  truancy;  yet, 
even  so,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  two- 
thirds  of  these  boys — our  future  citizens 
— have  had  three  years  in  school  or  less, 
and  that  some  have  never  been  in  school 
at  all.     These  figures  give  the  facts : 

Table     III. 

Length  of  Time  in  School 


Length  of  Time  in 

Number  of 

School 

Boys 

8  years 

4 

7       " 

3 

6      " 

16 

5      " 

11 

4      " 

17 

3       " 

23 

2      " 

22 

1       " 

27 

Less  than  one  year 

23 

Never  in  School 

7 

No  answer 

3 

It  should  be  said  that  of  the  twenty- 
three  boys  who  were  in  school  less  than 
a  year,  four-fifths  were  in  school  not 
more  than  three  months,  very  many  for 
a  month  and  a  half,  one  for  a  week,  and 


one  for  a  day.  Few  of  these  boys  went 
beyond  the  third  grade  in  school,  and  a 
large  number  left  when  they  were  in  the 
second,  or  even  the  first  grade.  While 
they  went,  forty-eight  were  regular  in 
attendance,  and  eighty-three  were  very 
irregular ;  "habitual  truants" ;  "ran 
away  from  school";  and  so  forth; 
twenty-five  do  not  answer. 

The  records  of  these  boys,  drawn 
from  all  over  the  state,  may  probably  be 
considered  representative  so  far  as  the 
conditions  of  life,  the  early  age  of  be- 
ginning work,  and  their  lack  of  edu- 
cation, is  concerned.  The  offences  for 
which  they  were  committed,  incor- 
rigibility, juvenile  delinquency,  larceny, 
are  in  most  instances  the  joint  resultant 
of  home  conditions  and  street  life.  There 
are  several  thousand  newsboys  and 
hucksters'  boys  in  New  Jersey. 

Up  to  the  present,  Newark  is  the  only 
city  in  the  state  which  has  so  far  recog- 
nized the  seriousness  of  these  conditions 
as  to  enact  an  ordinance  in  any  way 
regulating  or  restricting  the  newsboys' 
trade.  There  is  not,  as  far  as  the  writer 
is  aware,  any  restriction  to  the  work  of 
minors  as  bootblacks  and  hucksters, 
other  than  the  compulsory  education 
law ;  and  the  insufficient  number  of  at- 
tendance officers,  their  irregular  distri- 
bution throughout  the  state  (for  it  is  not 
obligatory  upon  boards  of  education  to 
appoint  them),  and  the  lack  of  any  pro- 
vision for  a  school  census,  make  this 
law  in  many  instances  ineffective.  At- 
tendance officers,  probation  officers,  offi- 
cials in  state  institutions  are  unanimous 
in  their  testimony  as  to  the  results  in 
misdirected  or  dissipated  energy,  in  vice 
and  crime,  of  the  policy  of  permitting 
children  to  sell  their  wares  unrestricted 
in  the  streets  of  a  city.  Is  it  not  time 
that  the  other  municipalities  of  the  state 
should  bestir  themselves  to  save,  as  far 
as  possible,  by  effective  legislation  and 
energetic  enforcement,  this  waste  of 
human  life? 


Civic    Improvement 


Public  Citizens  of  Poughkeepsie  have 

Lessons  in  recently  received  a  leaflet  that 
Civics.  Win  be  of  interest  in  other 
places  on  account  of  its  valuable  sugges- 
tions. It  contains  a  letter  with  sixteen  sig- 
natures that  was  lately  addressed  to  the 
mayor.  The  letter  begins:  "Our  interest  in 
the  common  life  of  our  city  leads  us,  as 
citizens  of  Poughkeepsie,  to  ask  if  you  will 
consent  to  preside  over  a  series  of  public  con- 
ferences for  education  in  public  affairs."  It 
adds  that  representatives  of  the  various  city 
boards  have  been  seen  and  have  agreed  to 
take  part  in  the  conferences,  and  it  expresses 
a  belief  in  the  advantage  of  the  public's  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  work  and  ideals  of 
the  city  departments.  The  mayor's  accept- 
ance of  the  invitation  is  given;  and  it  is 
stated  that  an  annotated  list  of  books  bear- 
ing on  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  has  been 
prepared,  that  it  will  be  distributed  to  those 
attending  the  conferences,  and  may  be  had 
at  the  City  Library.  The  books  are  on  the 
open  shelves  of  the  library.  The  program' 
gives  five  weekly  meetings  and  names  the 
phase  of  local  municipal  administration  to 
be  considered  at  each.  All  citizens,  it  ap- 
pears, are  invited. 

Boston  Not  This  department  recently  re- 
to  Advertise  on  ported  the  announcement  of 
Billboards.  Mayor  Fitzgerald,  of  Boston, 
that  he  would  advertise  the  convention  facil- 
ities of  that  unusual  city  on  the  billboards  of 
3,000  other  cities.  The  announcement 
was  not  very  kindly  received.  The 
Twentieth  Century  Club  was  looking  for 
material  for  one  of  its  regular  Saturday 
discussions  and  it  asked  the  billboard  com- 
mittee of  the  Massachusetts  Civic  League 
to  discuss  the  subject.  It  did.  The  manager 
of  the  mayor's  new  publicity  bureau  was 
present  and  after  the  meeting  the  mayor 
wrote  to  the  Associated  Billposters  and  Dis- 
tributors of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  told  them  he  would  not  use  their  boards. 
This  was  disappointing  to  the  billposters. 
But  the  mayor  was  wise,  and  the  people  of 
Boston  will  give  him  credit  for  his  conver- 
sion. 

Getting  One  of  the  first  signs  of 
Ready  for  spring  in  civic  improvement 
Planting.  circles  is  the  announcement 
from  the  Home  Gardening  Association  of 
Cleveland,  that  it  is  ready  with  seeds.  Al- 
though beginning  as  a  purely  local  enter- 
prise, for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  penny 
packages  of  seeds  to  the  school  children  of 
Cleveland,  it  soon  had  calls  from  outside 
the  city,  and  last  spring  out  of  437,000  pack- 
ets of  seeds,  one  hundred  and  ninety  thou- 
and  went  to  other  places.  These  were  divid- 
ed among  sixty-five  organizations.  The  as- 
sociation sells  only  to  improvement  societies 
and  to  schools,  and  purchasers  have  to  agree 
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that  the  seeds  will  not  be  given  away  nor 
sold  for  less  than  one  cent  a  packet,  the 
association  believing  that  seeds  have  a  bet- 
ter chance  of  care  when  paid  for,  though  the 
payment  be  ever  so  little,  than  when  receiv- 
ed free.  And  the  association's  purpose  is 
not  to  sell  seeds  but  to  help  in  the  beautify- 
ing of  cities  and  towns.  The  purpose  hardly 
seems  a  vain  dream  when  one  considers  the 
flowers  that  will  come  from  half  a  million 
packages  of  seeds  in  the  hands  of  interested 
people. 

A  cif  Some   sixty-seven    years   ago, 

and  His'Town.  wnen  ne  was  a  lad  of  only 
thirteen,  Christopher  Clark 
of  Northampton,  Mass.,  began  to  take  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  public  affairs.  This  in- 
terest has  never  lapsed,  and  though  there 
was  a  long  time  when  a  certain  class  of  citi- 
zens made  jokes  about  him,  or  tried  to  do  so, 
and  called  him  "a  crank,"  he  has  lived  that 
down  and  is  recognized  now  as  the  grand  old 
man  of  the  town.  A  proof  of  this  is  that 
a  few  days  ago,  to  mark  his  eightieth  birth- 
day, appreciative  fellow  citizens  gave  a  pub- 
lic dinner  in  his  honor.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  attended,  and  cheered  the  sounding  of 
his  virtues — as  they  could  not  have  done  had 
they  waited  until  his  funeral.  Mr.  Clark 
has  won  esteem,  be  it  noted,  by  his  tireless 
local  work  for  civic  improvement.  Not  the 
least  of  his  achievements  is  the  fact  that  for 
twenty-three  years,  as  member  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  city  improvement  committee,  he 
has  been  acting  forester, — and  the  trees  of 
Northampton  are  one  of  its  glories.  Even 
within  the  last  year  he  has  seen  the  realiza- 
tion of  a  dream,  in  the  creation  of  Main 
Street  Park.  Of  this  a  chief  function  is  to 
provide  a  fitting  setting  for  the  civic  center 
of  the  city.  As  a  writer  in  the  Boston 
Transcript,  speaking  of  the  dinner,  says: 
"All  improvers  should  sit  up  and  take  note. 
Appreciation  is  sure  to  come" — sometime. 

In  the  fascinating  field  of 
Beautifying.      municipal  aesthetics — a  broad 

term  used  even  in  its  narrow- 
est sense — the  month  of  February  was  a 
rich  one.  During  this  month  three  beauti- 
ful reports  were  issued  in  three  far  sep- 
arated cities.  From  St.  Louis  has  come, 
in  a  splendid  volume  of  more  than  100  pages, 
with  many  inserted  maps  and  plans,  reports 
of  the  several  committees  of  the  Civic 
League  that  have  co-operated  in  drafting  a 
city  plan.  From  Boston,  in  another  sump- 
tuously illustrated  and  most  suggestive  vol- 
ume, has  come  the  report  of  the  municipal 
improvement  committee  of  the  Boston  So- 
ciety of  Architects.  In  the  expenses  of  pub- 
lishing this,  eight  organizations — among 
them. the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Mer- 
chants' Association,  and  the  Stock  Exchange 
— joined.      They  did  this  not  as  endorsing  or 
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urging  the  proposed  improvements,  but  as 
confident  not  only  of  the  report's  educational 
Interest,  but  of  its  inspirational  value  for 
the  city's  good.  And  finally  from  St.  Paul 
— again  in  sumptuous  dress,  in  form  similar 
to  that  in  which  the  "Cleveland  group  plan" 
was  published  some  years  ago, — has  come 
the  admirable  report  of  the  capitol  ap- 
proaches commission.  The  three  reports, 
coming  from  the  Northwest,  the  Southwest 
and  the  East,  are  significant  of  the  hold  that 
the  desire  for  city  beauty  has  taken  on  our 
American  municipalities.  The  geographical 
distribution  is  to  be  noted.  The  individual- 
ity of  the  reports  and  the  expenditure  that 
has  been  made  on  their  mere  publication  are 
also  full  of  meaning.  The  reports  will  be 
reviewed  in  later  issues. 

The  Teaching  Under  tne  direction  of  Miss 
of  Aesthetics.  IsaDel  Sewall,  supervisor  of 
drawing  for  the  towns  of 
Natick,  Sherborn,  and  Holliston,  Mass., 
there  has  been  prepared  for  public  schools 
a  graded  "course  in  aesthetic  culture."  This 
is  one  of  the  most  unique,  interesting  and 
valuable  outlines  of  study  that  the  writer 
has  ever  seen,  and  .t  would  be  a  great  thing 
for  the  country  if  it  could  be  generally 
adopted.  Happily,  the  outline  of  the  course 
has  been  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  and  al- 
though meant  only  for  the  three  towns  con- 
cerned, is  thus  probably — within  reasonable 
limits — available.  Very  briefly  the  course, 
here  robbed  of  much  of  its  attractiveness 
by  the  necessary  omission  of  references  and 
illustrative  and  amplifying  details,  is  as  fol- 
lows: Grade  one, — place  each  week  on  an 
attractive  table  or  shelf  (like  the  Japanese 
"shrine  of  beauty")  a  beautiful  object,  and 
discuss  with  the  children  the  beautiful 
things  they  see  on  their  way  to  and  from 
school.  Grade  two, — color  combinations; 
the  dressing  of  dolls,  personal  choice  of 
neckties  and  hair  ribbons,  etc.  Grade  three, 
— flower  arrangement  and  then  tidiness; 
first  in  the  school-room  and  then  in  the 
street.  Grade  four, — beauty  of  form  and 
color  and  the  placing  of  appropriate  back- 
grounds. Grade  five, — more  advanced  color 
combination,  reaching  finally  house  interiors 
and  exteriors.  Grade  six, — picture  study. 
Grade  seven, — school-room  decoration.  Grade 
eight, — home  decoration.  Grade  nine, — city 
and  town  improvement.  As  to  the  course 
in  the  latter,  which  is  of  special  concern  to 
this  department,  Miss  Sewall  writes,  in  a 
personal  letter:  "The  work  here  in  village 
improvement  is  in  the  hands  of  a  very  ca- 
pable and  enthusiastic  teacher  and  the  class 
is  intensely  interested.  The  Village  Im- 
provement Society  made  a  gift  for  the  course 
and  of  this  we  used  part  for  bulletin  frames 
in  our  public  library  and  part  for  photo- 
graphs. In  addition  to  having  the  latter  we 
were  fortunate  in  having  been  given  permis- 
sion to  use  any  or  all  of  the  souvenir  post 
cards  from  a  well  stocked  store,  so  that  the 
course  is  fittingly  illustrated.  After  the 
children  are  through  with  the  photographs 


in  the  schools,  the  pictures  are  exhibited  in 
the  bulletin  frames  of  the  public  library  and 
attention  is  called  to  them  in  the  news- 
papers." Such  a  course  as  this,  in  its  com- 
pleteness, will  certainly  train  a  generation 
of  better  keepers  and  builders  of  cities  and 
towns  than  we  have  had  before;  but  it  will 
do  a  great  deal  more  than  that.  It  will 
bring  beauty  as  well  as  neatness  into  lowly 
homes;  and  in  dress  it  will  substitute  har- 
mony for  the  too  prevalent  discord  and  the 
lovely  for  the  gaudy.  Finally,  it  will  raise 
the  general  level  of  popular  taste;  and  here 
and  there  it  may  discover  a  truly  artistic 
spirit  that  might  otherwise  have  been 
crushed. 


N^wYnrk'.  The  Municipal  Art  Commis- 
Art  sion    of    New    York    reports 

Commission.  that  last  year  it  passed 
upon  plans  looking  to  the  improvement  or 
adornment  of  the  city  that  called  for  an  ex- 
penditure by  the  municipality  of  $27,000,000. 
This  gives  an  idea  of  how  vast  is  the  public 
work  steadily  going  forward  in  New  York, 
for  none  of  the  great  regular  items — such 
as  pavements,  sewers,  water  extensions,  and 
street  openings — comes  before  this  commis- 
sion, nor  is  it  concerned  with  the  routine  of 
municipal  administration.  It  was  not  even 
asked  to  pass  upon  plans  for  school  build- 
ings— as  it  ought  to  be — except  in  the  case 
of  the  mural  decorations  of  the  DeWitt  Clin- 
ton High  School.  The  buildings  that  the 
commission  did  consider,  include  an  ad- 
dition to  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  sections  of  the  new  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital, East  River  bridge  approaches,  the 
Chelsea  improvement,  buildings  on  Black- 
well's  Island,  other  charitable  structures  in 
Brooklyn,  the  Coney  Island  Hospital,  public 
baths,  finishing  work  on  the  Hall  of  Records, 
the  Hudson  Memorial  bridge,  the  new  build- 
ing for  the  Brooklyn  Health  Department, 
the  Staten  Island  Tuberculosis  Hospital, 
ferry  terminals,  fire  stations,  park  shelters, 
and  some  forty  works  of  art — mainly  gifts 
to  the  city,  consisting  of  fountains,  statues, 
paintings,  etc.  Three  thoughts  are  suggest- 
ed by  the  consideration  of  this  record. 
First,  the  vast  total  of  the  constructive  work 
steadily  going  forward;  second,  what  it 
means  to  the  city  that  even  so  much  of  this 
work — conspicuous  and  lasting,  as  it  is — 
should  be  subjected  to  authoritative  artistic 
criticism;  third,  the  relative  and  commend- 
able prominence  of  the  interests  for  which 
this  journal  stands  in  asking  the  judgment 
of  the  art  commission.  It  may  be  added,  in 
this  connection,  that  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities,  is- 
sued a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  dissatisfaction 
was  frankly  expressed  with  the  aesthetic 
quality  of  designs  furnished  by  the  state 
architect.  "Beauty,"  the  report  truly  says, 
"can  be  combined  with  utility  without  any 
special  increase  in  the  cost,  if  the  architect 
gives  careful  attention  to  designs." 


THe  Trend  of  THings 


Savings  Banks  and  Industrial  Insurance, 
by  Frederick  W.  Coburn  in  the  March  World 
To-day,  tells  briefly  of  the  movement  in 
Massachusetts  to  permit,  though  not  require, 
the  189  savings  banks  of  the  state  to  engage 
in  industrial  insurance,  the  movement  fos- 
tered by  Mr.  Brandeis,  who  has  already  out- 
lined it  in  Charities  and  The  Commons. 


The  March  number  of  The  Southern  Work- 
man contains  the  last  chapter  of  Social 
Studies  in  the  Hampton  Curriculum  by 
Thomas  Jesse  Jones.  This  chapter  deals 
with  the  progress  of  the  Indian  race  in  the 
United  States. 

*  *     * 

"Those  of  us  who  are  watching  the  Asso- 
ciation movement,"  says  Edmund  J.  McDon- 
ald, Jr.,  in  the  Y.  M.  O.  A.  magazine,  Asso- 
ciation Men,  "believe  that  the  social  work 
is  actually  unifying  the  varied  interests  and 
our  buildings  are  indeed  homes  for  the  men 
who  come  to  them  daily." 

*  *     * 

According  to  Charles  W.  Utesch,  chief 
lodging  house  inspector  of  the  Illinois  State 
Board  of  Health,  there  are  now  on  record 
for  Chicago  3,511  lodging  houses,  boarding 
houses  and  rooming  houses  having  a  total 
capacity  of  122,855.  Writing  in  Co-operation 
he  shows  the  advance  of  the  past  five  years. 

*  *     * 

Professor  E.  von  Behring  writes  in  The 
Independent  of  March  7,  of  The  Struggle 
Against  Tuberculosis.  His  belief  is  that  in 
perhaps  a  majority  of  cases  infection  comes 
through  cow's  milk.  His  remedy  is  immuni- 
zation. "I  have  proved  with  my  experi- 
ments on  animals,  especially  calves,  a 
lengthy  immunizing  is  possible  and  practi- 
cable for  tuberculosis  as  well  as  for  small- 
pox." 

*  ♦     * 

The  Diary  of  an  Amateur  Waitress,  by 
Maud  Younger  in  the  March  McClure's,  con- 
tains a  rather  pertinent  restaurant  anecdote: 
"One  of  the  girls  told  me  about  a  restaur- 
ant where  the  customers  paid  the  funeral 
expenses  of  a  waitress  who  had  no  relatives. 
'She  got  muscular  rheumatism  from  stand- 
ing,' said  Number  3,  'and  she  died  in  the 
hospital.  The  firm  sent  her  a  grand  floral 
piece  with  a  star  and  a  heart  and  a  cres- 
cent.' 'Well,  that  was  good  of  them,'  said 
Number  25.  'They'd  better  have  paid  her 
decent  wages  while  she  was  alive,'  said 
Number  12.  'She  worked  steady  at  that 
house  for  five  years  and  she  worked  thirteen 
hours  a  day,  every  day  in  the  week,  Sundays 
too.  And  all  she  got  was  six  dollars  a 
week.  I  used  to  work  there  myself."  At 
the  restaurant  with  which  the  diary  is  con- 
cerned, the  wages  were  $4  a  week  and  among 
the  texts  on  the  wall  was,  "I  am  the  Lord 


which  exercises  loving  kindness,  judgment, 
and  righteousness  in  the  earth."  To  say 
the  word  "union"  was  to  be  fined. 

*  *     * 

The  American  Magazine  announces  that 
Ray  Stannard  Baker  will  shortly  begin  a 
study,  The  Riddle  of  the  Negro,  which  will 
present  at  length  the  real  conditions  of  the 
Negro,  South  and  North. 

*  *     * 

Louis  D.  Brandeis  presents  in  the  March 
Review  of  Reviews  many  of  the  arguments 
already  advanced  in  Charities  and  The 
Commons  on  Why  Not  Savings-Bank  Life 
Insurance  for  Wage-earners? 

*  *     * 

The  Sanitation  of  Air  is  the  title  of  a 
pamphlet  by  Konrad  Meier,  reprinted  from 
The  Popular  Science  Monthly.  He  treats  the 
subject  under  three  general  headings, — 
The  Bearing  of  Impure  Air  on  Health,  The 
Causes  of  Impure  Air,  and  Suggestions  for 
Relief. 

*  *     * 

In  an  excellent  summary  of  the  avail- 
able material  on  child  labor  in  the  March 
American  Federationist,  Eva  McDonald 
Valesh  comments  on  the  recently  issued 
census  bulletin  on  the  subject:  "It  empha- 
sizes the  need  for  a  special  investigation  of 
the  conditions  of  child  and  woman  labor 
conducted  by  experts  who  will  secure  full 
information  on  important  matters  which  the 
census  bulletin  leaves  untouched." 

*  *     * 

"The  United  States  would  be  far  from  its 
present  position  among  the  nations  had  not 
millions  of  foreign  born  men  and  women 
contributed  their  increment  of  humanity  and 
wealth  to  the  new  world,"  says  William  S. 
Rossiter,  chief  clerk  of  the  United  States 
Census  Office  in  the  March  Review  of  Re- 
views, telling  Why  We  Need  the  Immigrant. 
"Immigration  is  imperatively  needed  to  per- 
petuate the  population  of  the  United  States; 
immigration  contributes  the  distinctively  in- 
dustrial element  of  the  nation  and  has 
brought  supremacy  in  all  the  arts  of  peace." 

*  *     * 

Athletics  among  the  Blind,  by  Stanley 
Johnson  in  The  American  Magazine  tells 
mainly  of  the  work  at  the  Kentucky  Insti- 
tution for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  where 
the  blind  have  a  football,  baseball  and  track 
team.  Obviously  they  do  not  approve  of  the 
"forward  pass"  or  "open  play"  in  football  but 
they  manage  pretty  well.  There  are  blind 
football  teams  at  Overbrook,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Columbus,  Ohio,  also.  Their  baseball 
is  not  entirely  the  game  as  we  know  it  but 
with  the  aid  of  a  sighted  person  and  two  or 
three  dim-sighted  they  obtain  a  great  deal 
of  fun  and  exercise  out  of  it.    In  track  ath- 
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letics  they  have  tasted  the  sweets  of  victory 
over  the  sighted.  "Better  a  bruise  or  a 
bump  than  not  to  make  their  way  about"  is 
the  philosophy,  and  one  year  showed  a  gain 
of  18  3-4  per  cent  in  total  strength  among 
the  boys. 

*  *     * 

The  Public  Education  Association  of 
Philadelphia  has  published  in  pamphlet  form 
an  address  by  Dr.  Walter  B.  Fernald  of 
the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded,  on  The  Importance  of  the  Early 
Discovery  and  Treatment  of  Defectives  in 
Special  Public  School  Classes.  Dr.  Fernald 
points  out  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
really  feeble-minded  persons  eventually  be- 
come public  charges  in  one  way  or  another 
and  affirms  that  no  plan  of  education  can 
ever  materially  modify  this  fact;  any  relief 
as  to  public  support  through  public  school 
training  can  be  only  temporary.  Feeble- 
minded children  may  be  tolerated  in  the 
community,  but  any  plan  for  the  treatment 
of  this  class  should  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal from  the  community  of  the  adults. 
He  concludes: 

"The  problem  of  the  mental  defective, — 
in  the  home,  the  school,  the  street,  the  police 
court,  the  jail,  the  brothel,  the  pauper  asy- 
lum— constitutes  one  of  the  great  sociologi- 
cal and  economic  questions  of  modern  times. 

"The  public  school  classes  for  defectives 
will  greatly  simplify  the  problem.  Teach- 
ers and  parents  will  be  enabled  to  recognize 
these  defectives  at  an  early  age.  Suitable 
training  during  the  plastic  period  will  en- 
able many  of  the  cases  of  minor  defect  to 
become  useful,  self-supporting  members  of 
the  community.  The  cases  of  gross  defect 
can  be  easily  and  naturally  transferred  from 
the  special  class  to  the  institution. 

"These  classes  will  be  most  successful 
when  there  is  a  full  understanding  of  their 
proper  scope  and  limitations  under  the  con- 
ditions of  American  life." 

*  *     * 

The  Rev.  Percy  Stickney  Grant  was  so  im- 
pressed by  appearance  of  the  naval  appren- 
tices at  the  Naval  War  College  at  Newport 
and  the  athletic  transformation  in  their 
ranks  of  the  spindling  boy  of  the  tenements, 
that  he  has  written  an  article,  Physical  De- 
terioration Among  the  Poor  in  America  and 
One  Way  of  Checking  It,  in  The  North  Amer- 
ican Review  of  February  1.  Mr.  Grant  pleads 
for  "1.  An  effective  system  of  physical  edu- 
cation to  be  a  recognized  part  of  our  public 
school  system.  By  'effective'  I  mean  one  that 
does  for  a  boy,  so  far  as  his  physique  is  sus- 
ceptible, what  the  United  States  Army  set- 
ting-up exercises  do  for  a  recruit.  The  pre- 
cise system  to  be  established  by  a  committee 
of  experts.  2.  Athletic  exercises  in  schools, 
using  gymnasiums,  baths,  etc.  3.  Open-air 
exercises  and  sports  under  official  supervi- 
sion. 4.  Summer  camps,  free  of  cost  and 
compulsory  in  attendance,  for  boys  of  school 
age.  5.  A  noon  meal  for  poor  children  in 
elementary  and  high  schools." 


Of  the  La  Follette  bill  to  regulate  the 
hours  of  railway  service  The  Railroad  Train- 
man's Journal  says  editorially:  "The  rail- 
road man  who  wants  to  make  twenty  hours 
for  the  sake  of  making  the  extra  money  is 
willing  to  risk  his  own  life  and  that  of  every 
person  on  the  same  division  with  him.  He 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  do  it;  and  the 
railroads  that  endeavor  to  prevent  a  continu- 
ance of  their  criminal  performances,  ought 
by  pressure  of  public  demand  to  be  brought 
to  book  for  accidents,  in  a  way  that  would 
force  them  to  demand  legal  protection 
against  the  time  fiend,  who  will  risk  every- 
thing for  overtime." 

"Following  the  very  bad  practice  of  years 
the  railway  employes  have  depended  on 
their  overtime  for  much  of  their  wages.  A 
day's  work  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  allow 
any  man  a  living."  The  article  then  gives 
a  railroad  man's  view  on  limiting  hours. 

*  *     * 

A  partial  list  of  material  in  the  New  York 
State  Library,  relating  to  industrial  train- 
ing and  employment  of  the  adult  blind,  has 
just  been  published.  It  was  compiled  by 
Dr.  Helen  Page  Bates  and  covers  no  less 
than  sixty-six  titles  of  publications  in  the 
United  States,  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many. Of  these,  the  best  general  sources, 
to  Mrs.  Bates's  mind,  are  the  report  of  the 
Great  Britain  Royal  Commission  on  Blind, 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  published  in  1899,  together 
with  the  reports  of  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
missions (1900,  1905,  1906),  and  the  New 
York  Commission,  1904.  The  pamphlet  is 
an  invaluable  one  for  those  interested  in  the 
movement  for  the  industrial  training  of  the 
adult  blind,  which  is  gaining  such  headway 
at  this  time.  Copies  may  be  had  free  of 
charge  by  addressing  the  New  York  State 
Library,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

*  *     * 

The  publication  board  of  Teachers  Col- 
lege, New  York,  has  reprinted  the  report  of 
the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Industrial 
and  Technical  Education.  This  investiga- 
tion, it  will  be  remembered,  extended  far 
below  the  workings  of  the  present  meagre 
provisions  for  industrial  training  to  the  ac- 
tual conditions  under  which  children  enter 
industry,  the  demands  of  industry  upon 
them,  the  opportunities  for  development  and 
the  relation  of  education  to  industry.  The 
reprint  is  sold  for  fifty  cents. 

*  *     * 

A  short  article  on  The  Advantages  of  Co- 
operation in  the  Work  of  the  Visiting  Nurse 
by  Hattie  M.  Greaves  in  the  March  Trained 
Nurse  and  Hospital  Review  concludes:  Co- 
operation is  a  matter  of  understanding. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  good-will  and 
earnestness.  If  we  can  add  to  these  essen- 
tial qualities  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
one  another's  methods,  there  will  grow  up 
among  us  that  unity  of  action  which  is  the 
strength  of  all  work." 


Notes 


Contributory  Negligence  Law,  Indiana. — 
The  Daily  bill,  providing  that  persons 
charged  with  contributing  to  the  delinquency 
of  a  child  shall  be  tried  in  the  juvenile 
court,  has  passed  the  lower  house  of  the  In- 
diana General  Assembly  and  with  slight 
amendments  has  gone  through  the  Senate. 
The  amendment,  which  entitles  the  person 
charged  with  contributory  negligence  to  a 
change  of  venue  if  he  believes  he  cannot 
have  a  fair  trial  before  the  juvenile  court 
judge,  will  in  all  probability,  receive  con- 
currence in  the  House. 

New  York's  Seaside  Park. — The  Board  of 
Estimate  of  New  York,  has  decided  to  ac- 
quire forthwith  an  extensive  tract  of  land 
at  Rockaway  Beach  for  a  city  park.  The 
tract  fronts  on  the  Atlantic  ocean,  with  an 
equal  frontage  on  landlocked  tidewater.  In 
Chakities  and  The  Commons  for  June  9, 
1906,  an  account  of  the  recent  movement  for 
a  seaside  park  in  New  York  was  given. 

Boston  Monday  Evening  Club. — The  regu- 
lar meeting  of  the  Boston  Monday  Evening 
Club  will  be  held  on  March  18,  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club,  3  Joy  street. 
Joseph  Lee  will  speak  on  The  Carrying  on 
of  Playgrounds  by  the   School  Committee. 

Omaha  Hebrew  Institute. — The  trustees  of 
the  Omaha  Hebrew  Institute  have  been  em- 
powered to  purchase  property  on  which  to 
erect  a  building  for  which  $10,500  has  al- 
ready been  collected. 

A  Home  for  Incurables  Proposed  in  St. 
Louis. — The  Jewish  women  of  St.  Louis  are 
raising  a  building  fund  for  a  home  for  in- 
curables to  be  established  in  that  city.  Mrs. 
Jonathan  Rice  is  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

New  York's  New  Maternity  Hospital. — 
The  East  Side  is  to  have  a  new  Jewish  Ma- 
ternity hospital.  The  building  where  fifty 
patients  can  be  accommodated,  is  now  in 
process  of  alteration  and  consists  of  the 
two  houses  at  Nos.  270  and  272  East  Broad- 
way. The  hospital  will  be  completed  by 
September. 

Touro  Infirmary,  New  Orleans. — The  new 
Touro  Infirmary,  the  Jewish  hospital  of  New 
Orleans,  was  opened  last  month.  It  is  a 
fire-proof,  reinforced  concrete  building,  thor- 
oughly modern  in  its  appointments.  There 
are  one  hundred  and  fifty  beds  in  the  insti- 
tution of  which  eighty  will  be  free. 

State  Board  of  Control,  Missouri. — A  bill 
to  establish  a  State  Board  of  Control  in  Mis- 
souri was  recently  defeated  in  the  legisla- 
ture of  that  state  by  a  decisive  vote. 

Playgrounds  in  Syracuse. — A  fund  of 
about  $12,000  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
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Park  Commission  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  will  be 
used  this  year  principally  in  the  develop- 
ment of  playgrounds  in  some  of  the  city's 
present  park  lands.  The  sum  of  $30,000 
had  been  requested  by  the  commission  to  per- 
mit the  purchase  of  additional  plaj'grounds, 
but  as  only  about  one-third  of  this  amount 
would  be  available,  it  had  been  decided  to 
devote  attention  to  the  development  of  the 
parks  now  owned  by  the  city.  George  W. 
Kessler  of  Kansas  City,  the  landscape  archi- 
tect to  the  commission,  will  take  up  his  work 
in  Syracuse  about  April  1. 

Home  for  Jewish  Working  Girls. — Jewish 
working  girls  of  Philadelphia  have  a  new 
home  in  the  Rebecca  Gratz  Home,  opened  on 
March  1.  Thirty  girls  can  be  accommodated 
and  in  addition  beds  will  be  held  in  reserve 
for  immigrant  girls  requiring  temporary 
shelter.  The  undertaking  is  fostered  by 
the  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  assisted  by 
individuals  outside  that  organization.  The 
committee  in  charge  consists  of  Mrs.  Louis 
Fleischer,  chairman,  Mrs.  Gabriel  Blum, 
treasurer;  Mrs.  Joseph  O.  Louchheim,  Mrs. 
Samuel  Fels,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Gaubel,  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Hagedorn  and  Mrs.  Harry  M.  Nathan- 
son. 

New  York  C.  O.  S.  Conference. — The  third 
monthly  conference  of  the  New  York  Char- 
ity Organization  Society  will  be  held  on 
March  19  at  11  A.  M.,  in  the  United  Charities 
Building.  Ludwig  B.  Bernstein,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian 
Society,  will  tell  about  club  work  among  boys 
and  girls  and  Miss  A.  L.  Fairfield,  the  na- 
tional secretary  of  the  National  Plant, 
Flower,  and  Fruit  Guild,  will  speak  on  the 
work  of  the  guild. 

New  Home  of  United  Hebreiv  Charities, 
Philadelphia. — The  United  Hebrew  Charities 
of  Philadelphia  is  now  housed  in  its  new 
four-story  building  at  No.  516  North  Fourth 
street. 

The  building  was  opened  for  public  in- 
spection on  New  Year's  day,  upon  which  oc- 
casion the  Ladies  Auxiliary  Board  acted  as 
hosts,  and  addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Joseph  Krauskopf,  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Berk- 
owitz,  William  B.  Hackenburg  and  Rev.  B. 
L.  Levinthal.  The  opening  address  of  the 
president,  Max  Hertzberg,  briefly  reviewed 
the  history  of  the  organization. 

The  first  floor  of  the  new  building  will  be 
used  for  offices  for  the  society  and  reception 
room  for  applicants,  the  second  floor  for  of- 
fices and  rooms  for  storing  and  distributing 
clothing;  the  third  floor  for  physicians'  of- 
fices and  janitor's  quarters  and  the  fourth 
for  storage. 

There  is  a  small  two-story  building  adjoin- 
ing which  will  be  used  as  an  entrance  for 
applicants. 
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Charities  and  The  Commons 


Site  for  Maryland  Tuberculosis  Sanatori- 
um.— The  Maryland  Tuberculosis  Commis- 
sion has  selected  a  site  in  Frederick  county 
for  the  proposed  sanatorium.  There  are 
240  acres  in  the  tract.  It  is  on  South  moun- 
tain, commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  Cum- 
berland valley.  It  is  sixty-six  miles  from 
Baltimore  on  the  Western  Maryland  rail- 
road, which  covers  the  distance  in  about  two 
hours.  The  elevation  is  about  1,400  feet 
above  sea  level;  it  is  five  miles  south  of  Pen- 
Mar  and  three  miles  from  Monterey.  Messrs. 
Wyatt  &  Nolting,  the  architects,  have  been 
instructed  to  prepare  the  plans. 

Woman's  Trade  Union  League. — The  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Woman's  Trade  Union 
League,  New  York,  will  be  held  at  220  E. 
Fifth  street,  March  14,  at  8  P.  M.  Edward 
King  will  tell  of  past  experiences  in  the  or- 
ganization of  women  in  New  York. 

St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Con- 
sumptives.— In  connection  with  the  St.  Louis 
Society  for  the  Relief  of  Consumptives,  a 
women's  auxiliary  has  been  established  with 
the  following  officers:  Mrs.  Philip  N.  Moore, 
ehairman;  Mrs.  Edward  Taussig  and  Mrs. 
William  Porter,  vice-chairmen;  Mrs.  Louis 
Marion  McCall,  secretary. 

Recent  Appointments. —  Dr.  Robert  W. 
Hill  of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
appointed  secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Charities.  He  was  for- 
merly superintendent  of  state  and  alien 
poor.  He  succeeds  Commissioner  Robert  W. 
Hebberd  on  the  board.  Dr.  Hill  has  been 
acting  secretary  since  February  6,  1906. 

John  B.  Prest,  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  Eastern  Inspection  District  of  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Charities,  as  in- 
spector since  1900,  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  New  York  office.  He  suc- 
ceeds Frank  Kunzmann,  who  is  now  secre- 
tary to  Robert  W.  Hebberd,  commissioner 
of  public  charities. 

Samuel  B.  Hamburger,  who  is  pres- 
ident of  the  Society  for  the  Aid  of 
Jewish  Prisoners,  as  well  as  a  member  of 
the  directorates  of  the  Jewish  Protectory  and 
the  Educational  Alliance,  was  recently  re- 
appointed by  Mayor  McClellan  a  member  of 
the  board  of  parole  of  the  New  York  City 
Reformatory.  This  is  Mr.  Hamburger's 
third  consecutive  term  on  this  board. 

Rev.  Dr.  W.  S.  Friedman  has  just  been  re- 
appointed a  member  of  the  Colorado  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections.  Dr. 
Friedman  is  now  president  of  the  board  and 
though  his  present  term  will  expire  in  April, 
the  new  appointment  will  keep  him  in  office 
until  1913. 

Baltimore  Section,  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  has  appointed  Miss  Martha  Reizen- 
stein  to  look  after  the  Jewish  immigrant 
women  and  young  girls  arriving  at  the  port 
of  Baltimore.  Miss  Reizenstein  was  for- 
merly the  resident  worker  at  the  settlement 
and  working  girls'  home  maintained  by  the 
Daughters  of   Israel. 


Employment    Exchange. 

Address  all  communications  to  Miss  Helen  M.  Kelsey, 
Editor  Employment  Exchange  of  Charities  and  The 
Commons,  Room  535, 156  Fifth  Avenue.  Kindly  enclose 
postage  if  a  reply  is  desired. 


w 


OMAN  of  successful  experience  in  the  manage- 
ment of  boys'  clubs  wi.shes  an  opening  in  Cali- 
fornia in  this  or  some  other  line  of  social  work. 


WOMAN  who  has  had  experience  in  several  depart- 
ments of  settlement  work,  but  who  is  especially 
interested  in  girls,  wishes  opening  preferably  in 
New  York. 

AN  experienced  Director  of  Kindergartens  desires  a 
position  in  an  Eastern  settlement. 

A  capable  housekeeper  and  her  daughter,  a  young 
college  graduate,  wish  an  opportunity  to  work 
together  in  a  vacation  home. 


w 


VNTED— Man  for  university  srttlement  in  a  city 
of  the  far  West.  One  interested  in  work  among 
homeless  men  preferred. 

WANTED— Three    district    nurses  for  positions  in 
New    \ork,    New   Jersey   and    Ohio.    Must  be 
graduates  of    recognized    training  schools  and 
must  have  had  experience  in  social  work. 


CHICAGO   INSTITUTE 
OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Spring    Courses    Open    April    1, 

4.30  P.  M.,  for  Twelve  Weehs. 

at  31   La  Salle  Street. 


Mondays.  Educational  and  Social  work  in 
Shops:  Conducted  by  Miss  Diana  Hirschler  and 
others. 

Tuesdays.  Educational  and  Institutional 
Philanthrophy :  Conducted  by  Prof  Graham 
Taylor  and  others. 

"Wednesdays.  Juvenile  Delinquency;  Care 
of  Court  Wards;  Compulsory  Education;  Co- 
operating Agencies:  Conducted  by  Chief  Pro- 
bation Officer  H.  W.  Thurston;  W.  L  Bodine, 
Superintendent  of  Compulsory  Education; 
Edgar  T.  Davles,  Chief  Factory  Inspector;  and 
others 


Opportunities     for     observation,    in- 
spection and  practice  worh. 


Tuitions  $5.00  per  course; 
$10.00    for   three    courses. 


Inquire  of  the  Director, 

Prof.  GRAHAM  TAYLOR, 

180  Grand  Ave.,  -  CKicag< 


The  Beth  Israel  Hospital 

TRAINING    SCHOOL    FOR    NURSES, 

offers  a  two  years'  course  in  the  study  of  nursing  to 
women  from  21  to  33  years  of  age,  with  High  School 
education.  An  allowance  of  $7.00  and  SIO.OO 
per  month  is  made  for  uniforms  and  books. 
For  information  address. 

Superintendent  School  of  Nurses, 

BETH     ISRAEL     HOSPITAL, 

Cherry  Street,  Now  York  City. 


Charities 


EDWARD  T.  DEVINE 
New  Yorh 


THE  COMMONS 

GRAHAM  TAYLOR 

Chicago 


JEWISH  CHARITY 


LEE  K.  FRANKEL 
New  Yorh 


Publication  Committee 


ROBERT  W.  dh  FOREST,  Chairman 


JANE  ADDAMS,   Chicago 
ROBERT  S.   BREWSTER,  New  York 
MARGARET  DREIER,  ROBINS,  Chicago 
ARTHUR  F.   ESTABROOK,    Boston 
DANIEL  O.   OILMAN,  Baltimore 
WILLIAM  GUGGENHEIM,  Nbw  York 
WILLIAM   E.   HARMON,  Nbw  York 


.JOSEPH  LEE,    Boston 

JOHN  F.  MOORS,  Boston 

SIMON  N.  BATTEN,    Philadelphia 

JACOB  A.   RIIS,   New  York 

ROBERT  TREAT  BAINE,  Boston 

FRANK  TUCKER,  New  York 

S.   W.   WOODWARD,  Washington 


MID-WESTERN  MEETINGS 


Over  a  ten  per  cent  increase  in  wages — nearer  twenty  than  ten — went  into 
effect  the  first  of  the  year  for  the  employes  of  a  large  industrial  enterprise  in 
Chicago.  The  direct  cause  of  the  raise,  according  to  E.  D.  Hulbert,  vice- 
president  of  The  Merchants  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  was  the  remarkable 
group  of  papers  published  in  Charities  and  The  Commons  in  November, 
showing  the  increased  cost  of  living  as  it  affects  the  wage  earner.  The  articles 
were  read  and  acted  upon  by  the  head  of  the  enterprise.  Mr.  Hulbert's  state- 
ment was  one  of  a  number  of  evidences  of  the  increasing  practical  and  national 
influence  of  Charities  and  The  Commons,  brought  out  spontaneously  at  a 
group  of  informal  meetings  the  past  fortnight  in  Chicago.  Approximately  $1,500 
was  contributed  to  the  educational  fund  of  the  committee,  and  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  organization  of  a  council  of  Chicago  men  and  women  to 
co-operate  in  making  the  magazine  count  in  the  Middle  West. 

Invitations  for  a  dinner  Tuesday  evening,  March  5,  had  been  issued  over 
the  signatures  of  the  Western  members  of  the  Publication  Committee,  Miss  Jane 
Addams  and  Mrs,  Robins,  Professor  Taylor  and  Graham  Romeyn  Taylor.  Jacob 
A.  Riis,  member  of  the  Publication  Committee,  was  expected  en  route  East  from 
California,  but  did  not  arrive  until  the  following  morning.  Edward  T.  Devine, 
editor,  and  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  managing  editor,  were  present  from  New  York. 
The  following  were  gathered  about  the  great  table  of  the  tower  room  of  the 
•Union  League  Club,  Miss  Addams  presiding: 

Charles  B.  Ball,  secretary  of  the  City  Homes  Association. 
Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  Bureau  of  Charities. 
George  Bellamy,  headworker  Hiram   House,  Cleveland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Bowen  (Mrs.  Bowen  is  chairman  of  the  Chicago  Juvenile  Court 
Committee). 


Frederick  Delano,  president  of  the  Wabash  Railroad;  retiring  president  of  the  Union 
League  Club. 

Dr.  Henry  B.  Favill,  president  of  the  Chicago  Tuberculosis  Institute,  president  Munici- 
pal Voters'  League. 

Mrs.  Charles  Henrotin,  president  Woman's  Trade  Union  League. 

E.  D.  Hulbert,  vice-president  Merchants'  Loan  and  Trust  Company. 

Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  superintendent  Chicago  Relief  and  Aid  Society. 

Judge  Julian  W.  Mack,  judge  Chicago  Juvenile  Court. 

Miss  Mary  E.  McDowell,  headworker   University  of  Chicago  Settlement. 

D.  N.  Lord,  of  Lord  and  Thomas. 

A.  B.  Pond,  architect. 

Julius  Rosenwald,  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 

Mrs.  Rosenwald. 

Professor  Taylor  sketched  the  history  of  the  publication,  and  emphasized 
the  significance  of  the  merging  of  Charities,  The  Commons  and  Jewish  Charity. 
Mr.  Kellogg  outlined  the  organization  of  the  national  publication  committee, 
executive  staff  and  departmental  editors.  Examples  were  given  of  the  enlistment 
of  the  voluntary  work  of  investigation  either  by  individuals  or  societies,  and  of 
the  co-operation  of  newspaper  editors  throughout  the  country  in  getting  the 
facts  gathered  before  the  public.  Graham  Romeyn  Taylor  told  of  the  recent 
special  issue  on  the  plans  for  institutional  reform  recommended  by  the  Illinois 
State  Board  of  Charities,  5,000  copies  of  which  were  distributed  among  members 
of  the  legislature  and  people  throughout  the  state,  through  the  co-operation  of 
Dr.  Billings,  Rabbi  Emil  G.  Hirsch,  Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine,  and  others. 

Various  suggestions  and  criticisms  were  offered  as  to  how  to  make  the  maga- 
zine more  effective  as  a  tool  for  accomplishment.  Judge  Mack  wanted  to  see 
more  condensation  of  material,  more  news — even  if  it  meant  the  elimination  of 
essays  and  longer  descriptive  articles.  Mr.  Bicknell  suggested  a  change  from 
weekly  to  monthly  issues;  Miss  McDowell  and  others  a  change  in  name.  Mr. 
Hulbert  confessed  that  he  had  little  faith  in  the  things  he  called  charity,  but  on 
the  other  hand  expressed  an  affirmative  judgment  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  many 
of  the  things  the  magazine  stood  for.  Mr.  Pond  told  of  his  effort  to  discontinue 
his  subscription,  on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  read  all  that  was  printed,  only 
to  be  asked  by  his  friends  at  every  turn  if  he  had  read  such  and  such  an  article 
in  Charities  and  The  Commons  and  as  a  consequence  to  have  the  issues  thrust 
into  his  hands;  he  could  not  get  away  from  them.  Mr.  Kingsley  thought  the 
friends  of  the  magazine  should  set  out  personally  to  greatly  increase  the  num- 
ber of  readers  in  Illinois  (600),  both  for  the  sake  of  the  magazine  and  to  widen 
the  circle  of  responsive  public  opinion  in  support  of  social  legislation  and  philan- 
thropic movements.  Mr.  Delano,  in  point,  said  that  he  had  not  been  a  reader 
of  Charities  and  The  Commons.  He  had  cut  down  his  newspaper  reading  to 
about  five  minutes  a  day,  his  magazines  to  a  minimum,  and  spent  such  reading 
time  as  he  had  from  his  executive  responsibilities,  on  works  of  scientific  thor- 
oughness and  reach.  What  had  been  said  of  the  research  work — analysis  and 
co-ordination  of  real  and  underlying  facts  of  social  conditions — promoted  by  or 
given  expression  to  through  Charities  and  The  Commons,  made  him  decide 
to  amend  his  judgment:  he  would  turn  to  this  publication  in  the  future.     It  was 


the  other  side  of  the  work — the  getting  the  facts  gathered  before  the  public  in  a 
way  that  will  count — which  struck  Dr.  Favill.  Dr.  Favill  is  one  of  the  foremost 
surgeons  of  Chicago  and  a  leader  in  civic  movements.  Such  demands  are  made 
on  his  time  that  he,  also,  has  little  leisure  for  reading.  His  complaint,  however, 
was  different  from  that  of  those  who  thought  the  magazine  getting  too  big.  He 
did  read  Charities  and  The  Commons;  and  sometimes  it  was  the  only  thing 
he  did  read.  Chicago  newspapers,  said  Dr.  Favill,  have  reached  a  point  wheje 
they  are  utterly  untrustworthy  if  not  inimical,  with  respect  to  philanthropic  and 
civic  undertakings.  He  had  had  no  idea  that  so  comprehensive  a  system  of  co-opera- 
tion with  newspaper  editors  was  being  worked  out  by  Charities  and  The  Com- 
mons and  was  enthusiastic  in  endorsing  it  as  pregnant  for  good  in  educating 
public  opinion. 

The  criticisms  and  suggestions  made  were  in  no  sense  carping.  They  were 
those  of  people  who  were  deeply  interested  in  the  undertaking,  and  wished  to 
help  make  it  count. 

Mr.  Devine  emphasized  two  points — the  educational  and  national  character 
of  the  work  of  Charities  and  The  Commons.  The  magazine  could  be  turned 
into  a  source  of  profit  in  one  year's  time  by  making  it  a  slap-dash  monthly,  skim- 
ming the  surface  of  things  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  chance  reader.  Those  who 
are  volunteering  their  time,  and  those  who  .  are  contributing  in  money,  have 
a  larger  conception  of  its  purpose.  To  undertake  serious  work  of  research,  to 
get  down  to  underlying  facts,  to  adequately  present  those  facts,  and  the  facts 
which  co-operating  organizations  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  magazine,  to  get 
this  gathered  information  before  editors,  preachers,  officials,  legislators,  citizens, 
in  a  way  which  will  lead  to  effective  charity  and  give  democratic  opportunity  for 
social  advance,  costs  money — more  money  than  subscription  and  advertising  re- 
ceipts produce.  The  work  is  educational — not  a  business  enterprise — as  legiti- 
mate for  support  as  a  library  or  university.  This  conviction  has  been  held  by  a 
group  of  generous  men  of  large  vision  in  New  York.  They  have  made  the 
undertaking  possible  by  their  contributions.  The  scope  of  the  work  has  become 
national ;  its  effectiveness  is  becoming  national ;  with  adequate  funds,  it  can  be- 
come increasingly  effective  nationally.  Recognition  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
of  both  the  educational  and  national  character  of  the  undertaking  is  crystalizing 
in  financial  contributions  to  the  work  of  the  committee.  At  the  outset  of  the 
year,  it  was  attempted  to  raise  a  guarantor's  fund  of  $15,000.  To  the  $11,000 
raised  in  New  York,  $2,000  has  been  contributed  in  Boston,  $500  in  Washington, 
and  lesser  amounts  to  the  general  budget  from  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Rosenwald  offered  to  guarantee  a  third  of  the  remaining  $1,500  of  the 
guarantor's  fund ;  Mrs.  Bowen  gave  an  equal  sum.  Report  will  be  made  in  a 
later  issue  upon  these  and  other  contributions. 

Those  present  were  invited  to  a  luncheon  the  day  following,  to  meet  Mr. 
Riis  who  reached  Chicago  Wednesday  morning.  The  following,  in  addition, 
were  present: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Dummer. 

Hastings  H.  Hart,  superintendent  Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid   Society. 

Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,   secretary  National  Consumers'  League. 


William  Kent,  director  American  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  former  alderman,  and  first 

president  of  the  Municipal  Voters'  League. 
Mrs.  Kingsley. 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Wilmarth. 
Mrs.  James  Thompson. 

In  a  characteristic  vein,  Mr.  Riis  told  how  in  the  early  days  of  work  for  the 
"other  half"  in  New  York,  the  public  was  challenged  and  a  reform  worked 
through  by  a  group  of  devoted  men  and  women,  and  how  too  often,  once  ac- 
complished, public  interest  lagged  and  the  conditions  began  to  reassert  them- 
selves. Then  came  the  Charity  Organization  Society  with  its  genius  for  co-or- 
dinated and  sustained  work,  to  hold  up  the  community  to  the  standards  which 
in  the  days  of  its  best  inspiration  were  set  by  the  work  of  such  men  and  women. 
As  an  implement  for  effecting  this  result,  came  the  magazine,  Charities  and 
The  Commons,  perhaps  most  effectively  embodying  this  aggressive  guardianship 
of  spirit. 

Back  as  he  was  from  a  trip  throughout  the  Pacific  coast,  he  said  that  he  had 
met  this  same  rousing  of  civic  and  social  interest,  men  and  women  who  wished 
to  better  things ;  met,  also,  this  same  ill,  that  things  wrought  out  painfully  one 
year,  sagged  and  lapsed.  To  give  direction  to  these  new  springs  of  good  intent, 
to  hold  the  ground  once  gained — there  was  the  field  of  national  work  of  Char- 
ities and  The  Commons.  It  should  have  resources  to  plow  and  harrow  that 
field.  We  are  only  beginning  to  think  of  harvesting  the  great  possibilities  for  the 
good  of  humanity  of  this  new  Republic  of  ours.  Here  is  one  tool.  Had  he  the 
wealth,  he  would  give  fifty  or  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  make  it  count. 

Friday  noon,  Miss  Addams  asked  a  group  of  people  informally  to  luncheon 
at  Hull  House,  to  meet  Mrs.  Robins  whose  illness  had  prevented  her  attending 
the  earlier  gatherings.  The  group  included,  in  addition  to  several  of  those 
present  heretofore: 

Dr.  Alice  Hamilton,  of  Hull  House. 

Prof.  Charles  R.  Henderson,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Solomon,  president  of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

Mrs.  Lydia  Avery  Coonley  Warde. 

The  discussion  resulted  in  putting  in  the  hands  of  Miss  Addams  and  Mrs. 
Robins,  the  appointment  of  a  council  or  committee  in  Chicago,  to  co-operate  in 
giving  increased  effectiveness  to  the  magazine — prompting  investigations  as  to 
needs  and  facts,  giving  further  publicity  to  movements  for  the  common  good, 
and  increasing  the  number  of  readers  of  Charities  and  The  Commons,  as  a 
means  toward  building  up  an  informed  public  opinion. 
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THE   RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION 

The  most  nobly  conceived  benefaction  of  an  age  in  which  many  benefactions 
have  been  generously  conceived  and  executed  is  that  which  we  announced  last 
week  and  of  which  further  particulars  are  given  in  this  number — the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  for  the  improvement  of  working  and  living  conditions.  The 
breadth  and  wisdom  of  the  gift  are  not  the  result  of  an  easy-going  desire  to 
please  a  thousand  advisers,  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  see  how  in  any  other 
way  the  views  of  nearly  all  the  countless  correspondents  who  have  proffered 
advice  could  have  been  so  fully  and  satisfactorily  met.  It  is  not  a  choice  of 
desperation  resulting  from  exclusive  consideration  of  the  difficulties  and  objec- 
tions to  particular  enterprises  which  have  been  suggested.  It  is  obvious  that 
Mrs.  Sage's  gift  to  the  nation  has  its  origin  in  an  ardent  personal  desire  to  do 
something  consistent  with  the  highest  religious  motive,  something  which  would 
translate  into  modern  social  service  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  and 
that  this  craving,  restrained  to  some  extent,  it  may  be,  through  many  years,  or 
finding  expression  only  in  smaller  opportunities,  has  now  been  satisfied  with 
nothing  less  than  the  most  complete,  thorough,  and  carefully  devised  program 
of  social  betterment  which  could  be  devised.  It  is  no  less  obvious  that  the  form 
which  the  gift  has  taken — that  of  an  unrestricted  mandate  to  seek  out  the  causes 
of  adverse  conditions  and  to  deal  with  them  by  whatever  means  from  time  to 
time  are  deemed  advisable — is  the  result  of  careful  study  of  other  foundations, 
and  a  recognition  of  the  manifold  and  shifting  character  of  present  and  future 
adverse  conditions. 

The  Sage  Foundation  escapes  the  just  criticism  which  economists  for  a 
century  have  urged  against  many  bequests  and  endowments  for-  religious, 
charitable,  and  even  educational  purposes — that  they  are  rigid  and  narrow  in  their 
terms  and  speedily  cease  to  have  any  vital  relation  to  existing  needs,  if  indeed 
they  have  any  such  relation  at  the  start.  No  particular  neighbor- 
hood, no  particular  class  of  needy  persons,  no  particular  sect,  or 
color,  or  social  status  is  to  hold  an  exclusive  or  favored  place  in  the  application 
of  this  fund.  Even  this  catholicity  is  not  stipulated  in  the  bond.  To  insert  in  a 
deed  of  gift,  or  a  charter  like  that  of  the  Sage  Foundation,  provisions  like  those 
of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments,  would  be  to  limit  its  usefulness  and 
probably  to  fail  in  accomplishing  the  result.  Its  catholicity  rests  upon  a  more 
sure  and  stable  basis,  the  spirit  in  which  the  plan  itself  is  conceived,  and  the 
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character  of  the  trustees  who  are  chosen  to  inaugurate  and  administer  the  trust, 
to  establish  its  traditions  and  precedents,  to  determine,  probably,  at  least  for  a 
generation,  the  general  directions  in  which  its  streams  of  beneficence  will  flow. 

The  magnitude  of  the  endowment  is  no  less  thrilling  than  the  faith  and 
courage  which  have  inspired  the  idea  and  determined  the  form  in  which  it  is 
embodied.  Nearly  half  a  million  dollars  may  be  expected  to  be  available  from  it 
each  year.  How  many  legitimate  movements  for  social  betterment  but  half 
supported,  or  appealing  in  vain  for  contributions,  can  be  carried  over  a  period  of 
depression  or  threatened  failure  by  the  aid  of  grants  from  this  foundation! 
How  many  enterprises,  rich  in  the  promise  of  relief  from  privation,  injustice,  or 
exploitation,  can  be  launched  by  its  benign  encouragement!  No  doubt  there 
is  an  earlier  and  more  imperative  obligation  on  the  trustees  of  the  Sage  Founda- 
tion than  either  the  subsidizing  of  existing  charities  or  the  starting  of  new 
philanthropies.  Their  first  duty  will  be  the  investigation  of  existing  social  and 
living  conditions.  A  study  of  occupations,  of  homes,  of  education,  of  conges- 
tion, of  the  cost  of  living,  of  the  means  of  saving  life,  increasing  physical  vigor 
and  industrial  efficiency — and  the  making  known  of  the  results  of  such  studies 
now  in  progress  or  already  completed — these,  we  should  think,  will  naturally 
be  among  the  first  tasks  to  which  the  trustees  will  address  their  attention.  They 
will  doubtless  find  ready  to  their  hand  existing  agencies  with  which  they  can 
profitably  co-operate,  both  in  remedial  work  and  in  investigation.  It  is 
a  fortunate  moment  in  many  respects  for  the  appearance  of  this  ally  of  preventive 
social  movements.  Much  is  to  be  done,  it  is  true,  and  that  of  itself  is  reason 
enough  for  congratulation  to  those  who  are  supplied  with  the  resources  adequate 
to  its  accomplishment.  But  it  is  also  true  that  there  has  been  preparation.  There 
are  many  to  help  to  do  what  is  necessary.  Never  was  the  spirit  of  co-operation 
so  strong.  Never  was  there  so  large  a  number  of  trained  and  competent  work- 
ers. They  are  not  all  now  engaged  in  philanthropic  activities.  They  are  on 
the  newspapers,  in  colleges,  and  in  business.  They  have,  however,  been  thinking 
about  social  conditions  and  in  some  instances  acting  to  change  them.  The 
Charities  Building,  the  School  of  Philanthropy,  and  the  Department  of  Social 
Economy  in  Columbia — to  name  only  three  illustrations  of  previous  gifts — are 
typical  of  agencies  which  have  contributed  in  many  communities  to  a  closer  co- 
operation, a  fuller  understanding  of  what  remains  to  be  done. 

What  we  really  have  in  the  Sage  Foundation  is  a  new  and  perhaps  better 
type  of  university,  an  institution  for  research  and  education.  Its  beneficiaries  are 
to  be,  however,  not  the  five  per  cent  or  less  of  our  population  who  now  receive 
a  college  education,  but  the  less  privileged  half  of  the  ninety-five  per  cent,  or 
more,  who  do  not.  Those  who  know  best  the  magnitude  and  the  urgency  of 
our  social  problems  are  naturally  the  first  to  rejoice  in  this  most  notable  of  all 
the  attempts  thus  far  made  to  understand  and  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  life 
of  those  who  bear  the  heaviest  burdens. 
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Revision  >     On    Saturday,    March    16, 

sanitary  a   the  Department  of  Health 

code.         0f  ^e  city  0f  New  York 

took  an  important  forward  step,  in  an- 
nouncing a  revision  of  the  sections 
of  the  sanitary  code  and  the  present  rules 
and  regulations  that  relate  to  lodging 
houses.  When  enforced,  the  new  rules 
will  materially  better  the  present  unsani- 
tary conditions  prevailing  in  the  130 
lodging  houses  of  Manhattan  and  Brook- 
lyn. By  the  estimates  of  the  lodging 
house  keepers  themselves,  these  houses 
sell  between  six  and  seven  million  lodg- 
ings annually,  at  prices  ranging  from  five 
cents  to  twenty-five  cents.  The  changes 
in  the  sanitary  code  and  in  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  department  are  in 
many  instances  radical.  The  required 
floor  space  per  bed  is  fixed  at  sixty 
square  feet,  and  the  required  cubic  air 
space  per  lodger  is  raised  from  400 
square  feet  to  600  square  feet.  This 
will  result  in  reducing  the  number  of 
beds  in  many  lodging  houses  by  one- 
fourth  or  one-third.  Clean  sheets  and 
clean  pillow  cases  are  required  for  each 
bed  daily.  In  the  past  the  sheets  have 
been  changed  "when  necessary."  On 
each  floor  there  shall  be  at  least  one  wash 
room,  with  adequate  washing  facilities, 
either  in  the  shape  of  long  porcelain 
troughs  or  set  basins.  These  wash 
rooms  as  well  as  the  water  closets  must 
have  waterproof  floors  and  walls,  not  of 
wood  or  metal.  An  important  new  regu- 
lation requires  that  there  must  be  ade- 
quate ventilation  by  day  as  well  as  by 
night;  from  ten  in  the  morning  until 
two  in  the  afternoon  the  windows  of 
rooms  and  of  dormitories  must  be  kept 
open.  In  short,  the  rooms  must  have  the 
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kind  of  airing  that  is  required  in  any 
well-regulated  home.  Shower  baths  or 
tub  baths  are  required  in  definite  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  lodgers,  and  shall 
be  provided  with  hot  and  cold  water,  and 
shall  be  accessible  at  all  times  for  the  use 
of  lodgers,  free  of  charge.  Cubicles  (small 
rooms  within  the  dormitories),  shall  be 
separated  from  all  windows  opening  to 
the  outer  air  by  an  unobstructed  corridor 
at  least  three  feet  wide. 

We  have  mentioned  a  number  of  the 
more  important  changes.  In  a  subse- 
quent number  of  Charities  and  The 
Commons  an  extended  analysis  of  the 
rules  and  their  probable  effect  will  be  pre- 
sented. The  Department  of  Health,  which 
is  to  be  sincerely  congratulated  upon  its 
revision,  invited  the  committee  having 
supervision  of  the  work  of  the  Joint  Ap- 
plication Bureau  to  make  extended  sug- 
gestions on  needed  changes  in  the  lodg- 
ing houses  of  the  city.  This  invitation, 
gladly  accepted,  gave  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  co-operation  between  a  city 
department  and  a  department  of  two 
private  charitable  organizations  in  a 
combined  effort  to  better  the  physical 
environment  of  homeless  persons  in  this 
city. 


Jewish 

Charity 

Federation 

Approved. 


The  Federation  of  Con- 
tributors to  Jewish  Com- 
munal Institutions  of  New 
York,  which  was  formed  about  two 
months  ago,  received  a  vote  of  en- 
couragement on  March  17,  at  a  meeting 
of  about  three  hundred  prominent  Jew- 
ish philanthropists  and  charity  workers 
representing  twenty-five  institutions.  The 
vote,  taken  after  several  hours  of  dis- 
cussion, and  after  many  had  left,  showed 
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that  seventy-nine  of  the  ninety- four 
present  favored  the  federation  acting  on 
the  plan  proposed.  The  federation  is  in- 
tended to  serve  as  an  administrative  or- 
ganization that  shall  have  charge  of  ob- 
taining and  distributing  all  contribu- 
tions, thus  leaving  the  several  institutions 
free  from  worry  about  finances.  All 
money  donated  to  charities,  it  is  plan- 
ned, is  to  be  given  in  charge  of  the 
federation  for  distribution  as  it  sees  fit; 
there  is  to  be  a  joint  collection  for  all 
charities  and  an  understanding  that  there 
shall  be  no  entertainments  for  any  one 
charity.  Julius  Goldman,  the  first  speak- 
er, said  that  since  the  organization  of 
the  federation  the  sum  collected  from 
annual  subscribers  amounted  to  $177,- 
000,  which  was  more  than  the  same  sub- 
scribers had  given  before  by  $66,000. 
Reports  of  the  federation  plan  in  other 
cities  read  by  Nathan  Bijur,  showed  how 
the  Hebrew  charities  had  prospered  un- 
der the  arrangement;  how  more  money 
had  been  obtained  for  each  and  every 
institution  without  individual  effort  on 
their  part,  and  how,  consequently,  those 
institutions  were  able  to  do  better  work 
and  accomplish  more.  Mr.  Bijur  argued 
for  a  trial  of  the  federation.  If  the 
federation  did  not  succeed,  he  said,  it 
would  be  easy  to  drop  it.  James  Speyer 
opposed  the  federation  with  an  appeal  to 
the  sentimental  side  of  giving  for  charity 
and  criticized  the  plan  to  put  it  on  a 
highly  organized  business  basis.  In  part 
he  said: 

If  we  have  the  federation  we  then  con- 
centrate public  attention  on  the  grand  totals. 
I  do  not  think  that  any  combination  would 
interest  as  many  as  could  be  interested  by 
the  several  efforts  of  several  institutions. 
When  we  give  for  this  home  or  that  school 
we  reach  the  people  who  are  in  need  di- 
rectly, and  there  is  a  beautiful  sentiment 
about  it.  It  should  continue  so,  and  this 
sentiment  should  not  be  destroyed,  as  I  fear 
it  may  be,  if  the  central  organization  goes 
on. 

probation  Senator  Davis  last  week 
^N^York1"  introduced  a  series  of  bills 
estate°.r  in  the  New  York  legisla- 
ture carrying  into  effect  certain  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  commission  ap- 
pointed by  Mr.  Higgins,  when  governor, 
to  investigate  the  operation  of  the  pro- 


bation system.  The  bills  were  intro- 
duced last  year,  and  passed  the  Assembly, 
but  did  not  reach  a  vote  in  the  Senate. 
They  leave  untouched  the  power  of 
judges  or  magistrates  holding,  or  au- 
thorized to  hold,  children's  courts,  to 
appoint  probation  officers.  Probation 
officers  for  adults  are  to  be  appointed  by 
county  judges,  except  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  which  future  appointments  are 
to  be  made  by  an  unpaid  commission 
appointed  by  the  mayor,  lists  being  sub- 
mitted to  him  by  various  charitable  or- 
ganizations. For  the  general  supervis- 
ion of  the  operations  of  the  probation 
law,  an  unpaid  state  commission  is  pro- 
posed, to  consist  of  four  persons  appoint- 
ed by  the  governor,  a  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  a  member  of 
the  Prison  Commission,  and  the  state 
commissioner  of  education. 

A  companion  bill  authorizes  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  of  New 
York  city  to  pay  the  salaries  of  persons 
who  have  been  actually  serving  as  pro- 
bation officers  in  magistrates'  courts,  but 
owing  to  a  civil  service  complication  were 
unable  to  receive  salaries,  although  pro- 
vision had  been  made  for  their  payment 
by  the  city  authorities. 

The  present  bills  come  from  a  special 
committee  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  As- 
sociation, of  which  Felix  M.  Warburg  is 
chairman  and  Homer  Folks  secretary. 
More  general,  and  at  the  same  time  ef- 
fective use  of  the  probation  system  will, 
it  is  believed,  secure  a  large  reduction 
in  the  expenses  of  the  state  and  of  cities 
and  counties  by  reducing  the  numbers  to 
be  supported  in  prisons,  penitentiaries, 
and  reformatories. 

Peace  congress  rhe     approaching     second 
in  peace    conference    at     lne 

New  York.        Rsigvie  QUght  to  make  eVen 

more  notable  the  national  peace  congress 
to  be  held  in  New  York  in  April.  It  has 
been  decided  to  open  the  New  York 
congress  on  Sunday,  April  14,  and  con- 
tinue it  until  the  Wednesday  evening 
following.  The  opening  session  will  con- 
sist of  a  musical  festival  in  Carnegie  hall. 
On  Monday  evening  there  will  be  a 
meeting  to  welcome  the  distinguished 
guests  who  will  be  present  representing 
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foreign  nations,  including  James  Bryce 
from  England,  Baron  d'Estournelles  de 
Constant  from  France  and  Count  Ap- 
ponyi  from  Hungary.  Tuesday  evening 
there  will  probably  be  a  meeting  to  con- 
sider the  peace  movement  from  the  point 
of  view  of  legislation,  and  this  will  be 
suited  to  the  members  of  the  interpar- 
liamentary union.  Another  meeting  will 
be  devoted  to  the  women's  side  of  the 
movement.  It  is  proposed  to  hold  a 
workingmen's  meeting,  corresponding  to 
that  in  1904  at  Faneuil  hall.  One  of 
the  features  of  the  congress  will  be  the 
German-American  meeting.  The  con- 
gress will  be  brought  to  a  close  with  a 
banquet  on  Wednesday  night.  There  will 
also  be  a  business  men's  meeting,  carry- 
ing out  the  idea  which  was  prominent 
at  the  last  two  Mohonk  conferences. 

The  Erie  The  tuberculosis  committee 
Tuberculosis  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Hospital.  Society  of  Buffalo  has  been 
investigating  the  management  of  the  Erie 
County  Tuberculosis  Hospital.  This  hos- 
pital was  built  in  1902  at  a  cost  of  about 
$55,000  as  a  ward  of  the  Erie  County 
Hospital.  The  medical  superintendent  is 
an  appointee  of  the  keeper  of  the  alms- 
house who  is  an  elected  official.  The 
committee's  investigation  showed  that  this 
connection  of  the  hospital  with  the  alms- 
house has  had  a  deplorable  effect  upon 
the  attitude  of  both  actual  and  prospective 
patients  towards  the  hospital.  The  com- 
mittee also  devoted  its  attention  to  the 
food  provided  and  the  facilities  for  out- 
door treatment;  they  were  dissatisfied 
with  their  findings.  The  results  of  the 
investigations  were  embodied  in  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations : 

1.  Adequate  variety  and  quantity  of  food, 
properly  cooked  and  served,  should  be  pro- 
vided for  all  of  the  patients,  and  it  should 
be  prepared  in  the  ward  itself. 

2.  The  veranda  space  should  be  enlarged, 
and  shacks  and  lean-tos  built  which  will  be 
adequate  for  the  continuous  out-door  treat- 
ment of  all  patients  who  are  likely  to  seek 
treatment  in  the  ward. 

3.  Adequate  and  sufficient  blankets,  chairs, 
mittens,  caps,  overcoats,  overshoes  and  other 
wearing  apparel  and  materials  should  be 
provided  for  all  patients. 

4.  The  grounds  about  the  building  should 
be  made  more  attractive  for  out-of-door 
treatment. 


5.  Immediate  and  adequate  appropriations 
should  be  made  by  the  county  authorities  for 
the  above  changes. 

6.  Patients  who  persist  in  the  use  of  in- 
toxicants and  who  refuse  to  submit  to  rea- 
sonable regulations  should  be  put  in  a  sep- 
arate ward  in  the  main  hospital,  or  other- 
wise disciplined,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from 
demoralizing  the  efficiency  of  the  tuberculo- 
sis ward. 

7.  The  legislature  should  be  asked  to  pass 
a  bill  separating  the  management  of  the  en- 
tire Erie  County  Hospital  from  the  alms- 
house, so  that  the  hospital  can  be  conducted 
on  an  enlightened,  scientific  basis. 

The  recommendations  made  in  the  first 
six  paragraphs  above  set  forth  should,  in 
any  event,  be  made  and  put  into  immediate 
operation,  irrespective  of  any  delay  in  secur- 
ing legislation  for  separation  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  hospital  from  the  almshouse. 

After  receiving  this  report  from  its  sub- 
committee the  entire  Tuberculosis  Com- 
mittee of  the  society  presented  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations : 

The  Tuberculosis  Committee  of  the  C.  O.  S. 
of  Buffalo  after  careful  consideration  of  the 
facts  revealed  by  the  inquiry  into  the  condi- 
tions at  the  Erie  County  Consumptive  Hos- 
pital respectfully  presents  the  following  rec- 
ommendations : 

1.  That  the  president  of  the  C.  O.  S.  be  re- 
quested to  appoint  a  special  committee  to 
confer  and  co-operate  with  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors and  secure  the  introduction  of  im- 
provements and  changes  mentioned  in  the 
recommendations  formulated  by  the  investi- 
gating committee. 

2.  That  the  special  committee  be  instruct- 
ed to  prepare  and  present  to  the  legislature 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  a  bill  providing 
for  distinct  and  separate  management  of  the 
Erie  County  Hospital  and  the  Tuberculosis 
Hospital  and  complete  divorcement  in  con- 
trol and  management  from  the  almshouse. 

Report  of       The  first  detailed  report  of 

ExPoefnRedreS  the  Red  Cross  expenditures 
Cross  Relief  to  the  earthquake  sufferers 
in  Chin.  in  Chili,  has  been  ren- 
dered by  John  Hicks,  the  American  Min- 
ister. It  covers  the  relief  work  extend- 
ing over  a  period  from  the  date  of  the 
disaster,  August  16,  to  December  15. 
According  to  the  report,  $30,831.25  in 
Chilian  money  had  been  turned  over  to 
the  legation  by  the  state  department.  In 
addition  to  this  sum,  $15,000  American 
money,  was  forwarded  by  San  Francisco, 
$5,000  by  Los  Angeles,  60,000  pounds 
sterling  by  the  Brazilian  government  and 
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40,000  pounds  sterling  by  Argentine  to 
the  government  officials  for  distribution. 
The  aggregate  sum,  a  vast  amount,  to 
be  distributed  carefully  and  yet  with 
sufficient  expedition  to  alleviate  the  urg- 
ent necessities  of  the  sufferers,  involved 
a  serious  problem.  As  there  were  no  Red 
Cross  societies  in  Chili,  and  apparently 
no  well  organized  relief  associations,  It 
fell  upon  the  government  officials  and  the 
American  minister  to  formulate  some  plan 
for  the  emergent  relief  work.  Mr.  Hicks, 
after  consultation  with  the  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  a  prominent  Chilian 
woman,  president  of  the  Anti  Tubercu- 
losis League,  decided  to  endeavor  to  re- 
lieve Only  the  actual  suffering,  giving  to 
each  applicant  such  sums  as  would  meet 
the  emergent  needs,  the  amounts  ranging 
from  $50.00  to  $200.00.  Preference  was 
given  to  Americans,  or  descendants  of 
Americans,  and  testimonials  were  ob- 
tained as  to  character  and  requirements. 
Where  there  was  evidence  that  the  need 
was  of  a  continuous  character,  the  bene- 
ficiaries were  advised  to  return  for  further 
consideration.  This  method  was  adopted 
as  it  was  apparent  that  many  of  the  suf- 
ferers were  unaccustomed  to  handling 
any  considerable  sums  of  money,  and  its 
possession  would  simply  bewilder  them. 
The  majority  of  the  applicants  were  wid- 
ows with  large  families  of  young  chil- 
dren ;  children  who  had  been  left  orphans 
by  calamity;  the  aged,  blind,  lame,  and 
otherwise  infirm.  It  was  found  on  in- 
vestigation that  the  percentage  of  import- 
ers was  extremely  small.  All  who  came 
for  relief,  not  only  needed  the  aid  receiv- 
ed, but  were  deeply  appreciative.  Of 
the  amount  dispersed,  $23,480.00, 
from  the  Red  Cross  fund,  nothing  has 
been  paid  for  services  or  expenses,  the 
work  being  done  by  members  of  the  le- 
gation. No  money  has  been  spent  either 
for  building  purposes  or  transportation. 
The  greatest  suffering  from  the  earth- 
quake was  among  the  people  of  Valparai- 
so, about  30,000  being  made  refugees  and 
necessarily  recipients  of  the  Red  Cross 
fund.  It  is  impossible  to  judge  from  the 
report  the  class  to  which  the  applicants 
belonged,  or  the  comparative  relation  that 
they  bore  to  the  entire  population. 
It  is  the  expectation  of  Mr.  Hicks  at 


this  date  to  continue  the  relief  on  lines 
already  followed,  almost  entirely  emer- 
gency work.  This  would  lead  one  to 
suppose  that  the  destruction  visited  on 
this  land,  was  not  so  deep  seated  as  to 
require  much  reconstructive  work  among 
individuals  and  families,  and  that  methods 
for  the  carrying  out  such  work 
are  not  known.  The  chief  means  of 
transportation  is  by  water.  The  army 
numbers  about  23,023,527.  The  educa- 
tional system  is  good  and  the  people  are 
up  to  the  average  in  intelligence,  in- 
dustry, and  good  principle.  In  con- 
sideration of  the  numerous  earthquakes 
which  have  visited  this  section  with  more 
or  less  disastrous  results,  the  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  the  advisability  and  feasi- 
bility of  establishing  a  well  organized 
bureau  for  properly  conducting  the  relief 
work  which  becomes  absolutely  necessary 
in  times  of  such  calamities. 

As  a  part  of  its  sys- 
pfaygrSund"5  tematic  plan  for  developing 
properly  supervised  play- 
grounds in  Massachusetts,  the  Massachu- 
setts Civic  League  has  introduced  into 
the  legislature  a  bill  to  place  all  play- 
grounds in  Boston  under  the  supervision 
of  the  school  department.  This  will 
cover  the  school  grounds  and  the  play- 
grounds set  apart  on  the  lands  of  the  park 
department.  The  proposed  action  is 
based  on  the  belief  that  play  is  an  essen- 
tial and  important  part  of  the  educa- 
tion of  a  child  and  that  it  should  be 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  regular 
school  work,  so  that  each  will  comple- 
ment the  other.  This  cannot  be  done  by 
placing  the  school  work  in  the  hands  of 
experts  and  leaving  the  supervision  of 
play  in  the  hands  of  a  body,  expert  to  be 
sure,  but  in  a  widely  different  field  of 
work.  An  important  item  in  the  scheme 
is  its  value  to  the  teachers  in  their  regu- 
lar work.  Joseph  Lee,  in  a  leaflet  on  the 
subject,  says: 

A  teacher  will  often  learn  more  about  a 
boy  in  fifteen  minutes  playing  football  with 
him,  than  he  could  do  in  many  weeks  of 
school  teaching.  It  is  the  difference  between 
seeing  the  creature  in  his  natural  habitat 
and  studying  him  in  a  menagerie.  The  re- 
lations between  the  teachers  and  the  chil- 
dren will  become  closer  and  more  fruitful 
when  they  meet  on  the  playground  as  well 
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as  in  the  school.  As  a  successful  boarding 
school  teacher  has  put  it:  "When  you  begin 
to  play  with  the  boys  on  the  ball  field,  the 
problem  of  discipline  disappears."  Indeed 
you  cannot  educate  children  unless  you  take 
account  of  the  whole  child.  The  tendency 
of  education  at  the  present  time,  what  we 
now  mean  by  it,  is  the  development  of 
strong,  honest,  effective  men  and  women,  not 
the  imparting  of  a  certain  amount  of  knowl- 
edge. The  school  will  never  perform  its 
true  function,  will  never  get  at  the  whole 
child,  so  long  as  it  leaves  the  most  vital  part 
of  him,  that  which  is  developed  and  express- 
ed in  his  play,  outside  of  its  influence  and 
observation. 

The  hearing  before  the  legislative  com- 
mittee brought  out  an  interesting  body 
of  social  workers.  It  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  Lee  and  among  the  speakers  were 
Mayor  Fitzgerald,  who  was  most  em- 
phatic in  support  of  proper  play  facilities, 
Meyer  Bloomfield  of  the  Civic  Service 
House,  Dr.  James  J.  Minot,  Dr.  Richard 
C.  Cabot,  representing  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society,  Mary  H.  Burgess  of 
the  Neighborhood  House,  Ex-mayor 
Josiah  Quincy  and  B.  Preston  Clark. 
The  establishment  of  this  system  will 
bring  into  their  proper  usefulness  the 
many  playgrounds,  established  at  enor- 
mous cost  and  now  rendered  in  great 
part  useless  through  the  lack  of  proper 
supervision. 

statistics  ^he  Bureau  of  the  Census 
of  Mortality:  has  published  its  sixth 
annual  report  on  mortality 
statistics,  which  presents  the  figures  for 
the  calendar  year  1905,  together  with  re- 
vised figures  for  the  years  1901  to  1904, 
inclusive. 

The  statistics  presented  in  this  report 
do  not  cover  the  entire  country,  but  are 
restricted  to  what  is  termed  the  "registra- 
tion area ;"  that  is,  to  states  in  which  the 
laws  requiring  the  registration  of  deaths 
have  been  accepted  as  giving  practically 
complete  mortality  returns  and  to  cities 
in  non-registration  states  in  which  satis- 
factory returns  are  required  by  the  local 
authorities.  This  registration  area  in  1905 
consisted  of  ten  registration  states,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  is  strictly  ur- 
ban in  its  character,  and  123  registration 
cities  in  non-registration  states.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  entire  area  in  1900  was  30,- 
765,618,  representing  40.5  per  cent  of  the 


total  population  of  continental  United 
States.  Of  this  number,  19,960,742  per- 
sons, or  26.3  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion, were  in  registration  states,  and  10,- 
804,876  persons,  or  14.2  per  cent,  were  in 
registration  cities  in  non-registration 
states. 

For  the  registration  area  of  1905, 
which  at  the  census  of  1900  embraced 
only  about  two-fifths  of  the  population  of 
the  country,  the  number  of  deaths  report- 
ed was  545,533,  or  16.2  in  each  1,000  of 
population.  The  actual  number  of  deaths 
was  slightly  less  than  that  returned  for 
the  preceding  year,  551,354,  but  exceeded 
the  number  registered  for  any  other  year 
since  the  annual  reports  were  instituted. 

The  death  rate  of  16.2  per  1,000  of  pop- 
ulation reported  for  the  United  States  in 
1905  is  lower  than  that  of  Ireland,  Ger- 
many, or  Italy,  but  higher  than  that  of 
England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  or  the 
Netherlands. 

The  diseases  for  which  the  death  rate 
during  the  five-year  period  of  1900  to 
1904  amounted  to  10  or  more  per  100,000, 
and  is  apparently  increasing,  are  nephritis 
and  B right's  disease,  apoplexy,  cancer,  di- 
abetes, and  appendicitis.  They  are  most- 
ly those  of  a  chronic  character  and  chiefly 
affect  elderly  people.  Appendicitis  is  an 
exception  to  this  statement,  but  the  appa- 
rent increase  in  this  cause  of  death  may 
result  from  the  increasing  accuracy  of 
statement  among  physicians  or  the  ten- 
dency to  ascribe  to  this  cause  deaths  that 
would  formerly  have  been  reported  other- 
wise. This  statement  also  applies  to  apo- 
plexy, which  probably  in  many  cases  was 
formerly  reported  as  paralysis,  a  disease 
which  shows  a  decreasing  rate. 

Diseases  other  than  paralysis  for  which 
the  death  rate  during  the  five-year  period 
from  1900  to  1904  amounted  to  10  or 
more  per  100,000,  and  is  apparently  de- 
creasing, are  old  age,  bronchitis,  convul- 
sions, peritonitis,  and  scarlet  fever.  As 
will  be  quickly  noted,  most  of  these  causes 
of  death  are  of  an  indefinite  character, 
and  they  will  gradually  pass  out  of  the 
classification  as  physicians  begin  to  realize 
that  what  is  desired  is  the  real  cause  of 
the  death  and  not  a  vague  description  of  a 
symptom  of  that  cause.  One  term  in  this 
list,  however,  stands  out  clearly,  and  from 
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the  precise  and  definite  character  of  the 
certificates  of  death  compiled  thereunder 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  decrease 
in  each  year  in  deaths  from  scarlet  fever. 
In  1 90 1  the  death  rate  from  this  cause 
was  13. 1  per  100,000,  but  by  1905  it  had 
decreased  to  6.8. 

The  causes,  with  their  rates,  to  which 
20  or  more  deaths  per  100,000  of  popula- 
tion were  attributed  in  1905,  ranked  ac- 
cording'to  number  of  deaths  per  100,000, 
are  as  follows : 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs 168.2 

Pneumonia  150. 1 

Heart  disease 132 . 5 

Diarrhoea  and  enteritis 116. 7 

Nephritis  and  Bright's  disease.  .  .  .  104.3 

Apoplexy 72 . 2 

Chicago**       ^ne  success  which  attend- 

industriai       ed   the   Chicago   Industrial 

Exhibit.        Exhibit    March    n    to    1?j 

has  encouraged  its  promoters  to  consider 
the  feasibility  of  a  permanent  exhibit. 
This  was  the  purpose  of  a  resolution 
passed  at  the  closing  mass  meeting,  Sun- 
day afternoon,  March  17.  It  authorized 
the  chairman  of  the  exhibit  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  provide  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  future  exhibits.  The  result  may 
involve  an  annual  exhibit  on  a  still  larger 
scale  than  the  one  just  held,  and  it  is 
probable  that  permanent  quarters  will 
be  secured  for  a  museum  comprising 
features  of  the  industrial  exhibit  and  of 
the  municipal  museum  which  last  year 
was  housed  in  the  Public  Library  build- 
ing. The  attendance  at  the  industrial 
exhibit  increased  from  day  to  day,  and 
although  the  admission  fee  was  main- 
tained throughout  the  week,  the  crowds 
were  so  large  that  the  capacity  of 
Brooke's  Casino  was  taxed  on  the  last 
few  evenings.  Sunday,  March  17,  was  a 
free  day,  and  crowds  took  advantage  of  it. 
The  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  ad- 
journed early  so  as  to  attend  the  afternoon 
mass  meeting.  This  was  presided  over 
by  Mrs.  Margaret  Dreier  Robins.  Ad- 
dresses were  nade  by  William  Jennings 


Bryan,  Miss  Mary  MacArthur,  secretary 
of  the  British  Woman's  Trade  Union 
League,  State  Factory  Inspector  Edgar 
T.  Davies,  President  John  Fitzpatrick  of 
the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  and 
President  Edward  R.  Wright  of  the  Illi- 
nois Federation  of  Labor.  Resolutions 
were  adopted  urging  the  state  legislature 
to  pass  the  bills  to  improve  industrial 
conditions,  now  before  it.  These  include 
provisions  for  protecting  hazardous  ma- 
chinery, reporting  accidents,  proper 
working  conditions  in  factories,  and  es- 
pecial care  of  sanitation  in  food  produc- 
ing establishments.  The  rousing  of  pub- 
lic sentiment  on  behalf  of  these  measures 
was  one  of  the  prime  purposes  of  the 
exhibit.  The  contrast  of  sweatshop 
conditions  with  sanitary  and  wholesome 
shops  and  factories  exhibited  side  by 
side,  was  strikingly  brought  out. 

The  tableaux  of  primitive  industry 
were  artistically  produced  under  the  di- 
rection of  Hull  House  residents.  The 
conferences  began  with  a  mass  meeting 
on  Sunday,  March  10,  and  continued  on 
each  morning  and  three  of  the  evenings. 
The  speakers  included  university  profes- 
sors, state  and  city  officials,  trade  union 
leaders,  settlement  folk  and  those  inter- 
ested in  the  allied  organizations  for  bet- 
tering industrial  conditions  and  further- 
ing the  trade  union  movement. 

$10,000  Samuel  J.  Barrows,  secre- 
^Famine"1  tary  of  the  Russian  Famine 
Relief.  Relief  Committee  this  week 
cabled  Nicholas  ShishkofF  at  Moscow 
$10,000,  the  first  installment  of  the  fund 
which  the  committee  is  raising.  This 
represents  practically  the  amount  re- 
ceived up  to  date.  Mr.  Shishkoff  will 
telegraph  to  Siberia  for  grain. 

J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  have  sent  a  check 
for  $2,000  as  a  contribution  to  the  fund, 
which  is  the  largest  single  contribution 
so  far  received.  Jacob  H.  Schiff*  has 
contributed  $1,000,  and  altogether  dona- 
tions have  been  received  from  about  450 
persons  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
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Its    Social  Value  and    Importance — Views    of    Some    of 
Those  Actually  ILngaged  in  Social  Worh 


FRANK  TUCKER 

Vice-President    Provident  Loan  Society 

The  Sage  Foundation  as  outlined  in  the  legislative  bill  creating  it  is  a  master- 
piece in  purpose  and  terms.  There  are  to  come  interpretation  and  execution. 
Should  these  equal  in  wisdom  and  ability  the  statement  of  purpose  and  the 
terms  under  which  the  purpose  may  be  accomplished,  the  gift  will  be  truly  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  age.  That  which  in  its  statement  of  purpose  might  seem 
vague  to  one  unfamiliar  with  social  work  and  conditions,  is  really  its  greatness, 
for  we  have  learned  that  the  assumption  that  any  social  condition  is  necessarily 
permanent  is  not  well  founded  and  that  the  creation  of  any  rigid  mechanism  in 
perpetuity  usually  works  to  the  detriment  of  social  and  living  conditions.  That 
which  all  social  workers  will  look  forward  to  with  the  keenest  interest  will  be 
the  first  act  of  the  trustees  indicating  their  policy  in  interpreting  their  trust. 
No  doubt  many  attractive  lines  of  work  will  be  presented  to  them  for  their 
support,  but  the  test  of  their  wisdom  will  come  in  deciding  what  is  fundamental 
in  improving  living  and  social  conditions.  From  my  own  knowledge  of  men 
and  the  essentials  of  a  normal  standard  of  living  I  should  like  to  see  the  Sage 
Foundation  undertake  these  lines  of  work : 

i.  Initiation  of  enterprises  which  would  enable  the  man  of  small  earning 
capacity  to  purchase  the  necessities  of  life  such  as  food,  coal,  clothes,  furniture, 
milk,  ice,  drugs  and  insurance  at  a  price  commensurate  with  a  fair  interest 
return  on  the  capital,  operating  costs,  and  a  reasonable  margin  for  safety.  Enter- 
prises conducted  from  the  point  of  view  of  social  stewardship  to  eliminate  the 
disadvantage  that  the  man  of  small  earning  capacity  now  labors  under  because 
he  buys  in  small  quantities,  and  he  buys  in  small  quantities  because  he  has  neither 
money  nor  storage  space  for  larger  purchases. 

2.  Investigation,  by  itself  or  through  others,  of  the  elements  which  enter  into 
a  normal  standard  of  living  such  as  housing,  food,  health  and  its  maintenance, 
education,  recreation,  etc.,  to  determine  how  far  government  is  meeting  its  obliga- 
tions and  what  should  fairly  be  done  by  private  effort. 

3.  Investigation,  by  itself  or  through  others,  of  the  methods  by  which 
weaknesses  of  human  character  as  are  exploited  for  selfish  purposes,  to  determine 
how  far  government  can  restrict  them  and  what  private  effort  should  do  to 
counteract  them. 

4.  Investigation  of  social  and  living  conditions  in  cities,  towns  and  villages 
on  the  request  of  social  workers  in  such  communities,  for  the  purpose  of  arousing 
local  public  sentiment  to  deal  with  the  evils  found  to  exist. 

5.  Contribution  to  the  support  of  Charities  and  The  Commons  in  order 
that  there  may  be  a  means  of  recording  and  communicating  continuously  the 
results  of  all  social  effort  in  the  country. 
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6.  Contribution  to  the  support  of  existing  organizations  whose  work  may- 
be so  far  in  advance  of  present  public  knowledge  of  their  value,  as  to  make  their 
appealing  power  insufficient  to  maintain  them. 

7.  Provision  of  such  forms  of  material  relief  as  verge  on  the  paternalistic 
if  provided  by  government,  as,  for  example,  glasses  for  school  children  who  are 
found  to  have  imperfect  vision. 


MARY  E.    RICHMOND 

General    Secretary  Philadelphia    Society  for  Organ- 
izing Charity 

My  experience  with  endowed  charities  has  made  me  skeptical  of  gifts  in 
perpetuity.  Conditions  change,  the  gift  does  not,  and  so  the  real  result  is,  before 
many  years,  quite  the  opposite  of  the  one  intended.  But  the  terms  of  trust  are 
so  broadly  drawn  in  the  Sage  Foundation  that  I  can  conceive  of  no  change  in 
social  conditions  so  great  as  to  render  this  fund  less  useful  in  the  future  than  it 
is  going  to  be  immediately. 

And  its  immediate  use  will  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  our  attack  upon  the 
causes  of  poverty.  The  gift  seems  to  me  in  every  way  the  most  important  event 
in  the  charitable  world  of  our  generation. 


LAWRENCE  VEILLER 

Director  of  the  Department  for  the  Improvement  of 
Social  Conditions  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  of  the  City  of  New  Yorh 

Mrs.  Sage's  gift  of  $10,000,000  seems  epoch-making.  Not  so  much  in 
the  magnitude  of  the  gift  itself — for  there  have  been  larger  gifts  made  recently 
— nor  as  an  indication  of  that  sense  of  stewardship  which  the  gift  indicates, 
but  in  the  direction  that  the  gift  has  taken ;  in  the  wisdom  shown  in  deter- 
mining the  purposes  to  which  it  shall  be  devoted  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  trust  shall  be  administered. 

It  means  that  the  day  of  large  gifts  to  dead  institutions  is  ended;  it  means 
the  ending  of  the  "dead  hand";  it  means  that  future  social  workers  seeking 
to  solve  the  problems  of  their  day  will  not  be  bound  down  and  restricted 
by  the  narrow  limitations  of  the  problems  of  our  day,  but  will  be  free  to 
devote  to  the  fullest  degree  the  resources  of  this  great  fund  to  the  solution 
of  those  problems  which  are  most  urgent  at  the  time,  and  the  remedying  of 
conditions  which  then  called  loudest  for  relief. 

The  determination  to  devote  the  income  of  this  fund  to  searching  for 
the  preventable  causes  of  poverty  so  that  these  causes  may,  so  far  as  practi- 
cable, be  removed,  marks  a  new  step  both  in  the  education  of  the  community 
and  in  the  advance  of  social  progress.  For  years  it  has  been  a  reproach  to 
New  York  that,  along  with  the  great  things  that  have  been  done  in  relieving 
distress,  ministering  to  the  poor  and  suffering,  so  little  has  been  done  to  get 
at  the  underlying  causes  which  have  created  the  unfortunate  conditions  that 
exist  here  to  so  great  a  degree  and  to  remove  those  causes. 

It  is  startling  to  think  of  what  may  be  accomplished  in  this  city,  and  in 
our  other  large  congested  centres  in  a  very  short  time,  by  the  wise  adminis- 
tration of  this  fund.  That  it  will  be  wisely  administered  is  ensured  by  the 
character  of  the  trustees  Mrs.  Sage  has  chosen. 
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GRAHAM  TAYLOR 

"Warden     Chicago     Commons     and     Director     of     the 
Chicago  Institute  of  Social  Science 

The  gift  of  Mrs.  Sage  makes  provision  for  what  is  most  likely  in  all  the 
movements  for  the  improvement  of  social  and  living  conditions  in  the  United 
States.  Nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  more  of  a  disposition  to  do  what 
needs  to  be  done.  Organization  and  method  are  developed  with  rapidity 
and  precision  to  achieve  results.  Personal  capacity  and  devotion  are  at 
command  as  never  before.  But  we  lack  the  knowledge  of  actual  conditions. 
We  have  neither  gathered  nor  interpreted  to  ourselves  the  facts  which  are 
at  once  the  basis  for  intelligent  action  and  of  appeal  for  resources  adequate 
to  achievement. 

Research  and  publication  therefore  are  our  most  fundamental  needs  for 
substantial  progress,  together  with  practical  yet  technical  training  in  all 
the  arts  of  civic,  social,  and  individual  service.  In  supplying  this  need  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  not  only  makes  possible  a  greater  superstructure, 
but  sets  a  type  of  gift  and  effort  sure  to  be  reproduced  by  other  givers  and  in 
country-wide  endeavor. 

W.  FRANK    PERSONS 

Assistant     Secretary    Charity    Organization     Society 
of  the  City  of  New  Yorh 

The  deepest  significance  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  lies  in  its  bold 
purpose;  not  to  attempt  to  bestow  belated  social  justice — or  charity — upon  the 
individual  about  to  be  crushed  by  the  pressure  of  his  needs,  but  to  discover  why 
he  has  reached  or  even  approached  that  end.  To  accomplish  this  is  to  establish 
its  most  worthy  claim  to  distinction  and  usefulness. 

It  is  assumed  that  social  and  living  conditions  can  be  improved  and  that 
the  first  step  should  be  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  adverse  conditions  of  this 
nature.  If  we  may  further  assume  that  the  radical  and  permanent  improvement 
of  social  and  living  conditions  must  depend  (1)  upon  each  individual  being 
"well-born"  and  (2)  upon  his  environment  favoring  the  fullest  self  realization, 
then  this  inquiry  into  the  fundamental  causes  of  adverse  social  conditions  would 
logically  involve  the  study  of  two  definite,  yet  inter-related,  bodies  of  fact.  We 
must  know  the  causes  of  the  limitations  within  the  individual  and  the  nature 
and  effect  of  the  social  forces  bearing  upon  him.  From  this  point  of  view  certain 
obvious  questions  at  once  present  themselves  and  demand  answer. 

Why  are  persons  born  with  recognized  abnormal  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  conditions  and  tendencies?  What  proportion  of  those  who  attract  atten- 
tion merely  as  dependents  have  similar  but  unrecognized  abnormal  attributes? 
How  does  the  social  environment  accentuate  or  produce  such  undesirable  personal 
characteristics  ? 

What  social  and  what  economic  institutions,  customs,  and  conditions  are 
inimical  to  the  fullest  development  of  the  normal  individual,  physically,  mentally, 
morally,  and  socially?  How  may  it  be  assured  that  each  member  of  society  shall 
realize  his  right  to  equal  opportunity  and  responsibility  in  life? 

It  is  certain  that  these  questions  must  be  answered.  There  are  tremendous 
possibilities  of  accomplishment  to  this  end  in  the  wise  administration  of  the 
generous  gift  of  Mrs.  Sage,  if  it  be  unswervingly  devoted  to  its  avowed  purpose. 
And  with  such  a  program  of  work  it  is  well  that  the  donor  has  imposed  no 
narrow  restrictions  upon  methods  and  functions. 
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WILLIAM    H.    ALLEN 

General   Agent  New  Yorh   Association    for   Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  Poor 

The  benefits  or  injuries  that  result  from  princely  giving  are  less  signifi- 
cant than  the  benefits  or  injuries  that  result  from  stories  about  princely  gifts. 
I  feel  that  all  who  know  the  purpose  of  the  Sage  Foundation  must  have 
become  more  liberal  in  their  intention,  more  discriminating  in  their  judgment, 
and  more  likely  to  measure  their  own  and  others'  giving  for  charity  and  for 
education  by  efficiency  tests.  Think  what  it  is  to  mean  to  future  generations, 
that  every  year  this  foundation  will  tell  ten  times  ten  million  readers  where 
social  conditions  need  improvement  and  where  effort  to  improve  will  yield 
large  results ! 

Surely,  the  spell  is  now  broken  that  in  the  past  has  prevented  so-called 
charitable  agencies  from  receiving  due  recognition  and  adequate  support  for 
their  educational  work.  Mrs.  Sage's  gift  will  not  only  encourage  relief 
societies,  hospitals,  etc.,  to  make  educational  use  of  their  daily  contact  with 
suffering  humanity,  but  will  stimulate  will-makers  and  foundation  builders 
to  demand  education  that  improves  conditions,  whether  the  teacher  be  a 
college  professor  or  a  relief  visitor. 

Hitherto,  willingness  to  give  has  exceeded  the  supply  of  ideas  for  effi- 
cient giving.  Men  and  women  wishing  to  improve  conditions  have  been 
compelled  to  hurdle  over  innumerable  petitions  in  behalf  of  necessitous 
societies  before  reaching  information  as  to  the  needs  of  society.  We  may 
expect  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  to  develop  efficient  asking,  while  pointing 
the  way  to  efficient  giving.  I  firmly  believe  that  it  will  do  more  than  any 
five  universities  in  the  land  to  show  rich  and  poor  how  to  apply  truth  to 
man's  environment  so  that  obstacles  to  human  happiness  may  progressively 
decrease,  and  opportunity  for  happiness  may  progressively  increase. 

HOMER  FOLKS 


Secretary  New  Yorh  State  Charities  Aid  Association 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  overstate  the  importance  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Sage  Foundation,  either  with  reference  to  the  good  results  which  are 
likely  to  be  accomplished  by  it  directly,  or  with  reference  to  its  influence 
upon  future  gifts  and  bequests.  For  the  first  time,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
a  very  large  sum  of  money  is  left  to  be  applied  to  such  charitable  purposes 
as,  in  the  judgment  of  wise  and  experienced  people,  shall  from  time  to  time 
seem  most  important;  with  the  direct  provision  that  they  are  equally  free  to 
aid  existing  agencies,  or  to  establish  new  ones;  and  with  the  suggestion  that 
in  part,  the  money  shall  be  used  for  purposes  of  research  and  education, 
looking  to  the  improvement  of  social  conditions.  The  magnitude  of  the 
sum  made  available,  striking  as  it  is,  is,  in  my  opinion,  less  significant  than  the 
fact  that  no  effort  is  made  to  limit  the  use  of  the  income  to  a  more  specific 
object  or  purpose.  Trust  posterity  to  know  the  needs  of  the  future,  seems 
toe  have  been  Mrs.  Sage's  decision,  and  it  is  as  wise  as,  in  the  field  of  charity 
it  is  exceptional. 

LEE   R.    FRANREl 

Manager    the    United  Hebrew  Charities    of    the  City 

of  New  Yorh 

To  my  mind,  the  vital  fact  and  the  main  significance  of  the  Sage  Founda- 
tion lies  in  the  wonderful  opportunity  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  to 
bring  the  science  of  philanthropy  on  a  level  with  other  preventive  sciences. 
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For  decades,  the  medical  profession  has  realized  that  its  work  was  only 
partly  done  when  it  cured  its  patients  and  that  there  would  be  economy 
in  eradicating  disease  rather  than  resorting  to  the  time-honored  methods  of 
relieving  it.  In  this  belief  both  private  philanthropy  and  public  interest 
have  enabled  this  profession  to  endow  special  research  laboratories,  in  which 
disease  has  been  studied  at  its  foundation,  the  causes  thereof  discovered,  and 
the  means  found  to  prevent  their  recurrence,  in  a  number  of  instances.  It  is 
only  a  repetition  of  what  is  well  known  to  state  that  the  plague  has  disap- 
peared, that  diseases  like  diphtheria  and  tuberculosis,  yellow  fever,  etc.,  are 
being  understood ;  and  that  the  time  is  not  so  far  distant  when  we  may 
hope  for  their  utter  routing  and  extinction. 

Similarly,  this  splendid  endowment  will  permit  of  special  laboratory 
studies  to  be  made  in  the  field  of  philanthropy.  It  seems  the  irony  of  fate 
that  in  a  country  like  the  United  States,  with  its  free  institutions,  with  its 
opportunities  for  all,  there  should  continue  to  exist  the  vice,  crime,  poverty 
and  illness  that  are  apparent  on  all  sides.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  Sage 
fund  is  properly  applied  in  the  direction  of  research,  if  the  opportunity  be 
granted  for  calm,  dispassionate  and  earnest  inquiries  into  the  causes  of  our 
social  evils,  we  may  see  the  day  when  many  of  them  will  not  only  be  amelio- 
rated but,  like  the  diseases  above  mentioned,  will  be  eradicated.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  time  will  come  when  "The  Sage  Foundation"  will  be  spelled 
without  capitals  to  more  clearly  typify  the  wisdom  of  the  founder. 

JACOB   A.  R1IS 

Member  Publication    Committee,  CHarities   and  The 
Commons 

My  travels  this  winter  have  led  me  across  the  continent  north  and  south 
to  most  of  our  growing  cities.  I  can  not  now  recall  one  in  which  I  did 
not  find  the  civic  conscience  stirred  by  the  question  how  to  do,  and  what 
to  do  for  the  neighbor.  It  was  child-labor,  or  playgrounds,  or  tenement  laws, 
juvenile  courts,  settlements  or  schools — in  some  phase  or  other  the  social  problem 
was  uppermost,  or  working  to  the  surface.  And  so  soon  as  it  was  out  in 
sight  and  the  immediate  pressing  need  that  called  it  out  had  been  met,  the 
question  was  voiced  on  every  hand:  How  are  we  best  to  deal  with  it?  It  is 
bigger  than  we  thought.     What  are  we  to  do? 

To  me  the  first  answer  is  always:  Look  to  the  home  conditions  of  your 
toilers.  How  much  is  there  there  that  has  created  the  problem?  It  is  not 
accident  that  the  first  tenement  house  commission  that  ever  investigated  New 
York  recommended  as  the  most  effective  way  of  dealing  with  the  ills  of  poverty 
"furnishing  every  man  with  a  clean  and  comfortable  home,"  while  fifty  years 
later  the  last  commission  points  to  the  tenements  in  which  "all  the  influences 
make  for  unrighteousness."  The  home  first,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  state, 
since  in  it  ground  the  citizen  virtues,  with  family  and  manhood. 

But  we  have  to  own  that  when  these  influences  have  all  been  righted  and 
the  home  made  good,  we  shall  still  have  the  problem  of  poverty  with  us.  We 
shall  have  got  rid  of  the  homes,  miscalled,  that  make  poverty  by  bad  environ- 
ment, but  we  shall  not  have  escaped  the  poverty  that  wrecks  homes.  And  again 
the  question  will  confront  us:  What  are  we  to  do? 

In  my  own  day  I  have  seen  grow  up  a  small  army  of  trained  philanthropists, 
men  and  women  with  heads  as  well  as  hearts,  who  have  deliberately  set  about 
finding  the  answer.  They  have  tried  many  keys,  and  some  of  them  have  opened 
doors  long  shut;  but  always  it  has  been  merely  to  discover  doors  and  again 
doors  beyond  with  the  keys  missing.  We  have  gone  a  long  way,  only  to 
discover  that  it  was  longer  than  we  thought.     A  new  and  sadder  meaning  has 
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come  to  the  promise  that  the  poor  we  shall  have  always  with  us,  for  it  has  been 
like  climbing  a  mountain:  the  farther  up  one  toils,  the  more  of  the  landscape 
comes  into  view.  Perhaps  we  shall  never  find  the  ultimate  answer,  the  master 
key.     But  shall  we  therefore  cease  searching? 

It  happened  that  at  the  end  of  my  journeying  I  stayed  over  in  a  western 
city  to  discuss  with  workers  there,  and  with  others  came  on  from  the  East,  the 
ways  and  means  to  fit  the  key  to  that  door.  We  were  concerned  about  raising 
money  for  the  search  and  for  its  extension  throughout  the  land  through  these 
columns.  It  was  not  much  that  was  wanted,  only  a  few  thousand,  and  the  benefit 
to  be  gained  was  utterly  out  of  proportion  to  the  outlay  to  be  made;  but  it 
seemed  hard  work  to  fit  the  key.  I  came  home  thinking  how  strange  it  was. 
And  almost  the  first  item  that  met  my  eyes  in  the  paper  was  this  about  Mrs. 
Sage's  gift.     Here  was  the  answer,  the  key  filed  and  ready  to  fit. 

I  do  not  mean  that  Mrs.  Sage's  ten  millions  will  abolish  poverty.  I  doubt 
if  any  number  of  millions  could  do  that.  If  it  is  ever  abolished  it  will  not  be 
with  money.  I  mean  that  it  is  the  answer  to  the  despairing  question  whether  we 
had  better  give  up  and  let  bad  enough  alone.  Certainly  we  shall  not.  And 
it  is  more  than  that;  it  comes  with  backing  and  assurance  that  we  can  go  on, 
knowing  that  our  rear  is  secure;  that  order  and  system,  and  sustained  effort 
are  to  take  the  place  of  scattered  enthusiastic  assaults  on  the  enemy's  strong- 
hold. It  puts  us  as  against  the  poverty  problem  in  our  cities  exactly  where 
the  discovery  of  the  germ  of  tuberculosis  put  us  in  the  fight  against  that  scourge. 
Before,  we  felt  our  way,  sure  of  nothing.  Now  we  shall  go  ahead  and  register 
results  with  new  faith  in  them  because  we  shall  know. 

I  said  purposely  "in  our  cities,"  and  saying  it  thought  of  New  York.  In 
this  generation,  and  for  many  to  come,  New  York  city  will  be  the  workshop 
for  the  whole  country  in  this  as  in  other  fields.  Its  plight  is  the  plight  of 
every  growing  city  in  the  land,  in  the  matter  of  crowding  and  the  poverty 
problems  that  grow  with  it.  Therefore  this  benefaction  comes  properly  out  of 
the  metropolis  and  will  be  here  administered,  though  its  benefits  will  be  for  every 
community  in  the  land. 

Much  has  been  said  of  what  can  be  done  with  this  money,  with  the  wise 
men  who  are  to  have  it  in  charge  yet  to  be  heard  from.  Their  work,  as  I  read 
the  deed  of  gift,  will  be  to  file  the  keys  and  fit  them  to  the  doors  that  bar  the 
way,  then  fling  them  open  and  bid  the  men  and  women  who  would  help  the 
neighbor  enter.  They  will  make  plain  the  way.  They  will  speak  from  knowledge 
and  therefore  with  authority. 

I  remember  when  many  years  ago  I  was  trying  to  tell  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  that  some  of  our  old  East  Side  schools  were  worse 
than  prison  pens  and  as  full  of  rats,  how  I  was  sat  upon  till  I  was  almost 
flat.  They  were  no  such  thing,  the  board  declared,  and  there  were  no  rats. 
In  future,  should  such  a  question  arise,  I  shall  bring  my  charges,  rats  and  all, 
to  the  Sage  Foundation.  Tenement  house  crowding — the  most  serious  of  all 
the  problems  that  confront  my  city,  and  as  against  which  all  our  laws 
and  regulations  have  proved  powerless — may  now  be  put  on  trial  in  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  situation  which  no  tenement  house  commission  could  give,  and 
future  commissions  appointed  by  the  governor  will  have  a  body  of  trained 
experts,  with  results  already  worked  out,  at  their  service.  This  alone  will  be 
a  tremendous  gain,  and  the  additional  backing  our  structure  of  tenement  house 
law  will  achieve  at  Albany  ought  to  be  irresistible. 

For  years  we  have  concerned  ourselves  with  the  children,  and  quite  lately 
with  the  mothers  in  their  homes  and  in  their  shops,  to  the  exclusion  of  nearly 
everything  else;  and  rightly  so,  for  the  mothers  are  the  home-makers  and  the 
children  are  the  to-morrow  that  is  fashioned  at  home,  at  school  and  at  play. 
But  so  we  have  almost  lost  sight  of  a  class  deserving  of  more  than  ordinary 
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sympathy.  I  am  thinking  of  the  very  old  in  the  tenements,  whose  clay  of 
toil  is  past,  but  not  their  day  of  suffering.  I  can  think  of  nothing  more  pitiful, 
more  helpless,  than  the  old  man  or  the  old  woman,  who  can  work  no  longer, 
and  who  feels  every  hour  of  the  day,  no  matter  how  carefully  family  affection 
tries  to  hide  it,  that  he  is  in  the  way,  that  for  her  there  is  no  place  in  the 
race  of  life  any  more.  We  have  not  half  homes  enough  for  these,  for  those 
who  are  there  will  not  die  fast  enough  for  those  without  to  take  their  places. 
I  believe  that  the  waiting  list  for  these  homes  holds  more  than  a  thousand 
applications.  I  believe,  but  I  do  not  know.  Personally  I  know  of  a  number, 
who  are  provided  for  by  private  charity  outside.  Every  charity  worker,  every 
clergyman,  has  his  list.  The  Sage  Foundation  can  tell  us  exactly  how  great 
the  need  is  and  what  is  to  be  done  about  it;  and  then  we  can  go  to  work  and 
do  it.  For  I  am  convinced  from  experience  that  all  that  New  York,  all  that 
any  other  city  in  the  land  needs,  is  to  be  told  on  authority  exactly  what  it  should 
do  in  such  a  case,  and  it  will  do  it  at  once.  An  enormous  amount  of  deserved 
relief,  of  sunset  happiness,  can  be  given  in  this  one  field  by  a  single  year's  well- 
directed  inquiry,  and  a  staggering  burden  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  those 
who  are  giving  lives  of  devoted  service  to  their  fellow-man,  but  whose  hands 
have  been  too  full  of  the  immediate  thing  to  be  done  to  do  this  work  for  them- 
selves. 

It  has  been  for  some  time  my  conviction  that  we  are  only  now,  after  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  beginning  to  make  out,  in  our  new  care  for  the  neighbor, 
what  the  republic  really  should  mean  to  us  as  a  people.  Mrs.  Sage,  by  her 
wise  and  public-spirited  gift,  has  put  a  prop  under  that  ideal  such  as  few  in 
any  day  have  lived  to  do. 

SAMUEL   McCUNE   LINDSAY 

Director  New  Yorh  School  of    PHilantHropy 
.  Secretary  National  Child  Labor    Committee 

The  Sage  Foundation  for  "the  improvement  of  social  and  living  conditions/' 
impresses  me  as  the  wisest,  sanest,  and  timeliest  gift  recorded  in  the  history  of 
philanthropy.  To  endow  research  and  education,  to  investigate  and  prevent  human 
suffering  through  disease,  to  build  model  houses,  to  assist  a  people  in  their  rise  from 
slavery,  to  evangelize  the  world,  are  noble  objects  of  many  previous  princely  gifts 
to  humanity.  Greater  was  the  wisdom,  however,  of  the  woman  upon  whose 
shoulders  has  rested  a  heavy  responsibility,  and  keener  the  insight  of  her  advisers, 
that  saw  a  human  need  fundamental  to  nine-tenths  of  all  the  philanthropic  and 
educational  work  of  our  times.  It  is  a  need  that  can  be  met  and  dealt  with 
through  the  application  of  adequate  funds  intelligently  directed.  No  other  pro- 
vision has  yet  been  made  for  it  on  so  liberal  a  scale  or  with  so  much  promise  of 
definite  practical  results.  The  Sage  Foundation  may  become  the  great  co- 
ordinating factor  in  the  multitudinous  agencies  for  social  advance.  To  release 
the  pent-up  stores  of  energy,  hope  and  ability  in  the  unfortunate,  ignorant,  help- 
less and  exploited  of  all  classes  is  not  only  to  minister  to  human  suffering,  promote 
individual  happiness,  but  also  to  open  up  mines  of  wealth  that  will  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  all.  This  can  be  done  through  systematic,  disinterested  and  thorough 
research  into  the  causes  of  poverty,  crime  and  social  injustice,  through  persistent 
and  costly  experiment  on  a  small  scale  with  remedial  and  ameliorative  measures, 
and  through  leadership  and  the  training  of  leaders  in  the  fight  against  the  pre- 
datory and  selfish  use  of  wealth,  social  position  and  vested  rights  for  individual 
gain.  We  may  well  rejoice  and  take  new  courage  in  the  endowment  of  a  great 
social  impulse  that  writes  "living  conditions"  above  relief  and  reformation. 


TKe  Act  of  Incorporation  and 
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This  is  the  day  of  large  gifts  for  well- 
considered  purposes.  Yet  it  has  been 
uniformly  recognized  in  the  public  press, 
that  no  public  benefaction,  heretofore 
attempted,  has  been  distinguished  by 
such  breadth  and  boldness  of  purpose, 
nor  fraught  with  such  tremendous  po- 
tentiality, as  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion which  is  to  be  incorporated  with 
an  initial  working  capital  of  $10,000,000. 
The  scope  and  nature  of  its  purpose  are 
broadly  defined  in  the  act  of  incorpora- 
tion, which  is,  in  full,  as  follows : 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  en- 
act  as   follows: 

Section  1.  Margaret  Olivia  Sage,  Robert 
W.  de  Forest,  Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  Daniel  C. 
Gilman,  John  M.  Glenn,  Helen  Gould,  Ger- 
trude M.  Rice  and  Louisa  L.  Schuyler,  to- 
gether with  such  other  persons  as  they  may 
associate  with  themselves,  and  their  succes- 
sors, are  hereby  constituted  a  body  corpor- 
ate by  the  name  of  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  maintaining 
a  fund  or  funds  and  applying  the  income 
thereof  to  the  improvement  of  social  and  liv- 
ing conditions  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

It  shall  be  within  the  purposes  of  said 
corporation  to  use  any  means  to  that  end 
which  from  time  to  time  shall  seem  expedi- 
ent to  its  members  or  trustees,  including  re- 
search, publication,  education,  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  charitable  or  ben- 
evolent activities,  agencies  and  institutions, 
and  the  aid  of  any  such  activities,  agencies 
or  institutions  already  established. 

§2.  The  corporation  hereby  formed  shall 
have  power  to  take  and  hold,  by  bequest,  de- 
vise, gift,  purchase  or  lease,  either  absolutely 
or  in  trust,  for  any  of  its  purposes  any  prop- 
erty, real  or  personal,  without  limitation  as 
to  amount  or  value,  except  such  limitation, 
if  any,  as  the  legislature  shall  hereafter  im- 
pose, to  convey  such  property  and  to  invest 
and  reinvest  any  principal  and  deal  with 
and  expend  the  income  of  the  corporation 
in  such  manner  as  in  the  judgment  of  its 
trustees  will  best  promote  its  objects. 

It  shall  have  all  the  power  and  be  subject 
to  all  the  restrictions  which  now  pertain  by 
law  to  membership  corporations  so  far  as 
the  same  are  applicable  thereto  and  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

The  persons  named  in  the  first  section  of 
this  act  or  a  majority  of  them  shall  hold  a 
meeting  and  organize  the  corporation  and 
adopt  a  constitution  and  by-laws  not  incon- 
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sistent  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this 
state. 

The  constitution  shall  prescribe  the  quali- 
fications of  members,  the  number  of  mem- 
bers who  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business  at  meetings  of  the 
corporation,  the  number  of  trustees  by  whom 
the  business  and  affairs  of  the  corporation 
shall  be  managed;  the  qualifications,  pow- 
ers, and  the  manner  of  selection  of  the  trus- 
tees and  officers  of  the  corporation,  and  any 
other  provisions  for  the  management  and 
disposition  of  the  property  and  regulation  of 
the  affairs  of  the  corporation  which  may  be 
deemed  expedient. 

§3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

In  a  recent  interview,  Henry  W.  de 
Forest,  of  Mrs.  Sage's  personal  counsel, 
indicated  that  only  the  broader  plans 
for  the  administration  of  the  income 
from  the  foundation  had  yet  been  made. 
He  said  the  gift  was  along  similar  lines 
but  not  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
Carnegie,  the  Phipps  and  the  Rockefeller 
foundations  and  that  it  would  not  be 
limited  to  any  one  field  of  action.  He 
said,  however,  that  there  was  no  present 
intention  of  establishing  new  forms  of 
charities  or  of  seeking  here  and  there  for 
new  channels  in  which  to  give  money. 
He  thought  that  the  income  would  be 
given  to  some  extent  to  existing  chari- 
ties. Investigation,  he  declared,  would 
be  made  as  to  the  work  of  various  so- 
cieties that  might  apply  for  help  and  it 
was  possible  that  suggestions  as  to  the 
scope  of  work  might  be  made  to  the 
recipients  of  the  income. 

When  Mr.  de  Forest  was  asked  if  the 
income  would  be  spent  for  educational 
purposes  or  for  purifying  tenement  life 
or  for  purposes  of  demonstration  as 
to  the  best  way  to  improve  social  condi- 
tions he  said  that  the  field  was  really 
unlimited.  What  Mrs.  Sage  desired 
was  that  as  the  result  of  her  gift  the 
lowly  and  unfortunate  and  any  others 
who  do  not  get  the  best  results  out  of 
social  conditions  should  find  a  way  to 
improve  them  and  should  be  helped  to 
improve  them,  if  necessary.  If  anything 
could  be  accomplished  by  a  campaign  of 
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education  along  certain  lines  that  would 
be    encouraged.     If    anything    could    be 
done    in   the   field   of   philanthropy   that 
would  be  encouraged. 
Continuing  he  said : 

In  fact,  the  trustees  will  get  in  touch  with 
the  best  authorities  in  charitable  work  and 
we  shall  be  guided  by  their  advice.  Of 
course  it  is  probable  that  we  shall  make  in- 
dependent investigations  of  our  own,  but  it 
is  too  early  to  talk  of  definite  plans  of  ex- 
penditure. The  first  thing  is  to  get  organ- 
ized. It  ought  to  be  accomplished  in  a 
month,  more  or  less.  We  shall  then  have  a 
modest  office  somewhere,  just  where  it  has 
not  been  decided,  and  then  proceed  to  set 
the  machinery  in  operation  along  careful 
lines.     We  want  to  avoid  hit  or  miss  work. 

Mr.  de  Forest  said  that  Mrs.  Sage 
ever  since  the  death  of  her  husband,  has 
been  studying  and  planning  in  refer- 
ence to  the  best  means  of  carrying  on 
the  large  charitable  works  she  had  in 
mind.  She  has  always  been  interested 
in  living  conditions,  especially  of  the  poor 
and  unfortunate.  Thousands  of  applica- 
tions for  charity  have  come  to  her,  but 
what  she  desired  was  some  broad  plan 
of  public  usefulness  and  practical  bene- 
fit, not  so  much  to  individuals  as  such, 
but  for  the  public  welfare  in  general. 
This  decision  to  spend  $10,000,000  of  her 
fortune  to  improve  living  conditions  is 
the  first  real  decision  she  has  formed  for 
the  establishment  of  any  charity  on  a 
large  scale. 

Concerning  the  part  Mrs.  Sage  will 
take  in  the  work  Mr.  de  Forest  said*. 

Not  only  has  Mrs.  Sage  decided  to  give 
this  money  for  the  betterment  of  social  con- 
ditions, but  she  will  be  a  trustee  herself  and 
will  take  an  active  part  in  the  work.  She 
is  in  vigorous  health  and  is  desirous  not 
only  of  seeing  some  active  results  from  her 
charities  in  the  years  that  are  left  to  her, 
which  we  hope  will  be  many,  but  she  wishes 
to  have  the  satisfaction  of  participating  in 
the  work.  Therefore  she  will  try  to  be  one 
of  the  most  active  members  of  the  trustees, 
and  of  course  her  wishes  will  prevail  to  a 
large  extent  in  respect  to  the  expenditure  of 
the  income. 

Mr.  de  Forest  said  that  the  names  an- 
nounced in  the  first  newspaper  ac- 
counts as  trustees  were  really  the  in- 
corporators. The  incorporators  will 
meet  as  soon  as  they  can,  legally,  and 
then   will   name   the   trustees.     Probably 


all  of  the  incorporators  will  be  trustees, 
and  it  is  possible  that  other  names  will 
be  added'.  The  entire  present  energy  of 
those  interested  in  the  foundation  is  to 
get  it  started,  and  details  of  operation 
will  not  be  considered  until  the  full  board 
of  trustees  has  been  named.  Mrs. 
Sage's  desires,  however,  will  dominate 
the  action  of  the  trustees. 

The  unique  and  distinctive  purpose  of 
the  foundation,  to  seek  the  causes  of 
social  ills  and  the  means  of  betterment 
of  living  conditions  for  the  less  favored 
classes  in  society,  has  received  the  most 
attention  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the 
daily  newspapers.  Only  second  in  in- 
terest to  these  writers  have  been  the 
terms  of  the  gift  assuring  its  continuing 
usefulness  despite  change  in  conditions 
and  lapse  of  time.  Excerpts  from  rep- 
resentative editorials  are  quoted  below : 

Two  Uses  of  Surplus  WealtH 

New  York  Tribune. 

Such  gifts  as  the  ten  million  dollars  which 
Mrs.  Russell  Sage  has  set  aside  for  philan- 
thropic purposes  set  people  to  thinking  of 
the  principles  which  underlie  this  great  char- 
acteristic of  Americans  to  dispose  of  their 
fortunes  in  the  betterment  of  their  fellow- 
men. 

Heretofore  the  greatest  gifts  have  been 
made  to  educational  and  other  intellectual 
purposes.  The  object  of  these  has  been  two- 
fold. First  to  raise  the  level  of  intellec- 
tual and  moral  equipment  of  the  people  at 
large,  by  instruction,  by  libraries  and  other 
similar  agencies;  and  secondly  to  develop, 
from  among  the  mass  of  trained  people,  the 
exceptional  man  or  woman,  who  by  research 
in  special  lines  might  be  enabled  to  contrib- 
ute something  new  and  useful  to  the  sum  of 
knowledge  by  pushing  farther  and  farther 
the  boundaries  of  man  mastery  over  nature. 

Both  of  these  aims  have  to  deal  with  the 
more  favorable  conditions  of  our  national  so- 
ciety— that  is,  with  people  among  whom  the 
bread-and-butter  problem  is  taken  for  grant- 
ed, so  that  they  are  more  or  less  free  to 
follow  the  higher  aims  of  living. 

The  object  which  the  Sage  Foundation  has 
in  view  is  rather  different,  in  that  it  seeks 
the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  living 
among  the  less  favored  levels  of  society.  It 
has  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing, owing  to  the  existence  of  certain  condi- 
tions in  the  humbler  ranks  of  the  people,  is 
always  in  danger  of  being  lowered.  Conse- 
quently wealth  and  its  intelligent  employ- 
ment by  those  who  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  philanthropic  methods  and  results,  are 
concentrating  constructive  efforts  on  this 
particular  problem. 
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Charities  and  The  Commons 


This  gift  recognizes  the  great  fact  that 
until  the  lower  levels  of  American  society 
are  secure  and  solid,  the  superstructure  must 
be  correspondingly  weak  and  tottering.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  intelligent  research  be  put 
to  exploring  the  field,  reporting  on  the  con- 
ditions which  can  be  improved,  then  wealth 
can  be  applied  in  such  a  way  as  to  fortify 
the  individual  and  the  family  in  its  effort 
at  self-realization  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  of  which  circumstances  will  ad- 
mit. 


Mrs.  Sag'e's    Gift 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  $10,000,000  given  by  Mrs.  Russell  Sage 
for  a  foundation  for  social  betterment,  is  not 
merely  one  of  the  most  generous,  but  one  of 
the  most  significant  gifts  in  all  modern  phil- 
anthropy  

During  the  last  two  decades  a  great  deal 
of  work  has  been  done  for  social  betterment. 
Settlements,  employers,  churches  and  vari- 
ous philanthropic  organizations  have  been 
working  along  this  general  line,  but  so  far 
each  worker  or  group  of  workers  has  hoed 
out  his  own  garden,  or  tried  to  hoe  it,  and 
has  paid  little  attention  to  the  sources  of 
the  evils  he  was  trying  to  alleviate.  That 
subject  is  too  vast  for  individual  effort,  and 
so  far  there  has  been  little  effective  co-opera- 
tion. Such  co-operation,  such  careful  study 
of  the  causes  of  poverty,  disease  and  crime 
as  will  make  the  cure  easier,  will  be  made 
possible  by  Mrs.  Sage's  munificent  gift.  There 
is  abundant  room  in  this  vast  field  both  for 
unlimited  individual  effort  and  for  all  the 
general  work  which  it  will  be  possible  to  do 
through  the  far-reaching  administration  of 
this  fund.  Character-building  is  an  individ- 
ual process,  and  it  cannot  be  done  by  whole- 
sale. So  thrift  is  an  individual  quality,  and 
it  is  difficult,  to  say  the  least,  to  inculcate 
it  in  the  thriftless  by  battalions. 

Lack  of  character  and  lack  of  thrift  are 
at  the  bottom  of  much  poverty,  disease  and 
crime.  But  that  is  not  the  whole  story  by 
a  great  deal.  In  the  important  matter  of 
disease  individual  effort  has  comparatively 
little  to  do  with  the  results.  The  most  in- 
telligent and  careful  person  cannot  avoid 
typhoid  when  the  state  permits  its  germs 
to  be  distributed  everywhere  through  drink- 
ing water  and  milk.  Two  colleges  are  suf- 
fering from  the  ravages  of  scarlet  fever,  in 
one  case  because  a  girl  recovering  from  the 
disease  was  allowed  to  handle  milk  sold  to 
students.  Consumption  is  more  deadly  than 
war,  yet  the  richest  financial  magnate  is  at 
the  mercy  of  any  tenement  house  patient 
who  chooses  to  ride  in  the  elevator  of  the 
magnate's  office  building. 

We  are  coming  slowly  to  understand  that 
health  is  and  must  be  a  public  concern  before 
intelligent  individual  care  can  be  pro- 
tective. Poverty  and  crime  are  closely 
interwoven  with  physical  degeneration, 
and  there  are  other  causes    of    these    con- 


ditions almost  as  far  beyond  individual 
reach.  It  used  to  be  easy  to  say  that  drunk- 
enness caused  poverty,  and  the  prohibition 
movements  of  the  last  century  gained  many 
adherents  from  that  belief.  But  when  the 
elder  Henry  George  met  that  theory  with 
the  blunt  declaration  that  poverty  was  the 
cause  of  drunkenness,  people  began  to  see 
the  interrelation  of  both  conditions  and  of 
both  with  crime. 

It  is  in  ascertaining  what  work  must  be 
done  by  the  state  or  through  individual 
co-operation  on  a  large  scale  that  Mrs.  Sage's 
gift  promises  to  be  most  useful.  People 
whose  cellars  are  flooded  by  to-day's  rain 
will  pump  them  out  individually,  but  it 
would  have  been  folly  for  the  dwellers  in 
the  Salton  sea  country  to  build  dams  around 
their  individual  farms  in  the  hope  of  keep- 
ing out  the  inundation.  The  thing  needed 
was  to  stop  the  leak  from  the  river.  That 
having  been  done,  the  settlers  can  attend 
to  their  regular  business  of  raising  crops 
and  caring  for  their  families.  The  country 
will  no  longer  be  satisfied  without  a  very 
considerable  improvement  in  the  standards 
of  living  through  all  grades  of  society. 
There  was  a  time  when  census  statistics  of 
increasing  national  wealth  brought  to  us 
great  pride  and  satisfaction.  Then  the 
growth  of  wealth,  power  and  luxury  in  our 
cities  fed  our  national  vanity  to  the  full. 
We  pointed  it  out  as  a  proof  of  progress. 

But  the  closer  contact  of  our  crowded 
cities  has  taught  some  of  us  that  it  is  as 
idle  to  expect  to  raise  the  average  condition 
of  the  whole  community  by  improving  the 
standards  of  the  most  luxurious  class  as  it 
would  be  to  try  to  cure  an  eruption  on  the 
hand  by  local  applications,  while  neglecting 
a  much  larger  sore  on  the  body.  The  gen- 
eral health  of  the  body  politic  is  the  con- 
dition previous  to  the  fine  condition  of  the 
individual  members.  Mrs.  Sage's  gift  is  the 
largest  and  promises  to  be  the  most  potent 
recognition  of  that  need.  The  money  is  in 
the  hands  of  trustees  who  may  be  depended 
upon  to  take  sane,  as  well  as  far-reaching, 
views  of  its  use.  If  little  money  is  spent  for 
individual  relief,  less  will  be  frittered  away 
on  visionary  projects.  Sanity  is  as  import- 
ant as  unselfishness  in  such  a  work,  and  the 
trustee  of  the  Sage  Foundation  are  strong  in 
both  qualities. 


Generalizing  in    PHilantHropy 

New  York  Sun. 

Mrs.  Sage's  generous  and  comprehensive 
philanthropic  enterprise,  which  was  an- 
nounced yesterday,  illustrates  the  present 
tendency  among  donors  of  large  sums  for 
social  welfare  work  to  leave  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  benefactions  to  the  judg- 
ment of  others,  unhampered  by  narrow  re- 
strictions. The  scope  of  the  Sage  Founda- 
tion is  broad  enough  to  include  everything 
that   a  sociologist   may   find   interesting   or 
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think  important.  "To  investigate  and  study 
the  causes  of  adverse  social  conditions,  in- 
cluding ignorance,  poverty  and  vice,"  offers 
for  the  trustees  a  field  of  activity  that  the 
most  enthusiastic  will  not  call  cramped  or 
small. 

The  motive  inspiring  such  donations  is 
the  belief  or  hope  that  somewhere  in  the  so- 
cial organization  there  is  a  correctable  fault, 
to  which  may  be  charged  the  failure  of  a 
certain  proportion  of  each  generation  of 
human  beings  to  win  an  honest  and  decent 
livelihood.  If  such  a  fault  exists,  and  can 
be  discovered,  its  correction  would  follow  as 
a  matter  of  course,  however  difficult  the 
task.  The  state  would  undertake  the  cure, 
not  from  charitable  motives,  but  as  a  mea- 
sure of  self-interest  and  self-protection. 

It  has  long  been  complained  that  many 
benefactions,  limited  by  the  terms  of  their 
deeds  of  gift  to  specific  objects,  become  in 
time  useless  or  productive  of  positive  evils. 
This  is  a  possibility  that  Mrs.  Sage  has  fore- 
seen and  provided  against  as  well  as  may  be. 
Centuries  hence,  if  the  Sage  Foundation  is 
still  in  existence,  its  managers  will  not  be 
tied  down  to  any  outgrown  subject  of  in- 
quiry or  relief.  They  will  be  free  to  spend 
their  income  as  seems  to  them  best,  attack- 
ing new  problems  as  they  present  them- 
selves and  searching  for  the  causes  of  pub- 
lic maladies  of  which  this  age  does  not 
dream. 

The  first  board  of  trustees  for  the  admin- 
istration of  this  remarkable  gift  has  been 
well    chosen. 


Mrs.  Sage's  Magnificent  Gift  to 

Humanity 
New  York  American. 

Mrs.  Russell  Sage's  gift  of  $10,000,000  for 
the  improvement  of  social  conditions  is  a 
nobly  conceived  plan  of  benevolence.  It 
goes  much  deeper  than  mere  charity,  though 
it  includes  the  establishment  and  aid  of 
charitable  institutions.  But  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  her  purpose  is  thus  explain- 
ed: 

"It  will  be  within  the  scope  of  such  a 
foundation  to  investigate  and  study  the 
causes  of  adverse  social  conditions,  includ- 
ing ignorance,  poverty  and  vice;  to  suggest 
how  those  conditions  can  be  remedied  or 
ameliorated,  and  to  put  in  operation  any 
appropriate  means  to  that  end." 

It  remains  to  be  seen,  of  course,  whether 
the  persons  who  have  been  appointed  as  trus- 
tees will  carry  out  this  purpose.  If  they 
shall  confine  themselves  to  distributing 
money  among  schools  and  hospitals,  and  pub- 
lishing reports  on  the  good  work  accom- 
plished, widespread  commendation  will  be 
their  reward.  But  if  they  really  investigate 
and  study  the  causes  of  poverty  on  the  as- 
sumption that  it  is  a  removable  curse  they 
may  prepare  for  anything  but  a  serene  time 
of  it.    It  will  be  their  fate  to  be  denounced 


as  revolutionary  disturbers  and  to  part  with 
their  respectability. 

By  a  vast  number  of  comfortable  people 
poverty  is  regarded  as  among  our  most  prec- 
ious possessions.  Some  view  it  as  a  fulfil- 
ment of  prophecy,  holding  that  when  Jesus 
said  "Ye  have  the  poor  always  with  you" 
he  did  not  state  a  deplorable  fact,  but  made 
a  prediction,  the  necessary  inference  being 
that  to  attempt  to  extirpate  poverty  is  to  of- 
fer sacrilegious  opposition  to  the  Divine  will. 
Others,  many  of  them  wont  to  give  freely  in 
charity,  prefer  not  to  have  existing  social  ar- 
rangements interfered  with.  They  have  been 
described  by  Tolstoi,  who  points  out  that  the 
good-hearted  rich  will  send  soup  to  the  poor 
when  they  are  hungry,  give  them  blankets 
when  they  are  cold,  put  them  in  the  hospital 
when  they  are  sick — will  do  anything  for  the 
poor,  in  short,  except  get  off  their  backs. 

Should  the  trustees  of  the  Sage  Foundation 
attack  the  problem  of  poverty  with  open 
minds,  in  philosophic  indifference  to  vested 
interests  and  social  consequences  to  them- 
selves, they  will  have  plenty  of  interesting 
and  valuable  work  to  do.  It  would  be  en- 
lightening to  hear  from  such  a  body,  after 
a  year  or  two's  courageous  inquiry,  on  such 
questions  as  these: 

What  effect  in  producing  and  continuing 
poverty  has  the  private  ownership  of  the 
country's  natural  resources,  on  which  all 
must  live? 

What  effect  has  the  private  ownership  of 
public  utilities? 

What  effect  has  the  private  appropriation 
of  values  created  by  the  community? 

What  effect  has  class  legislation,  like  the 
protective  tariff,  which  taxes  all  for  the  ben- 
efit of  a  few? 

What  effect  has  the  extraction  from  the 
people  of  dividends  on  watered  stock? 

How  much  poverty  is  due  to  ignorance 
and  vice,  and  how  much  ignorance  and  vice 
are  due  to  poverty? 

On  its  purely  charitable  side  Mrs.  Sage's 
magnificent  gift  shows  that  she  does  not 
share  the  belief  of  many  other  millionaires 
that  while  it  is  easy  and  praiseworthy  to 
take  money  away  from  the  poor  it  blights 
their  souls  to  give  any  of  it  back.  It  is 
evident  that  this  high-minded  and  sympathic 
woman  thinks  of  her  wealth  in  the  spirit  of 
a  social  steward,  anxious  only  that  it  shall 
be  so  used  as  to  do  her  fellow  creatures  the 
most  good.  Administered  by  the  trustees 
in  that  spirit,  the  Sage  foundation  will  be 
an  ever-flowing  fountain  of  real  beneficence. 


Mrs.  Sage's  Gift 

New  York  Evening  Mail. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  essential  benevo- 
lence of  this  gift,  which  is  likely  to  become 
illustrious.  It  will  depend  a  good  deal  on 
the  way  the  trust  or  foundation  is  admin- 
istered.     If  the  money  is  frittered  away  in 
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finding  out  new  ways  to  theorize  about  the 
living  conditions  of  the  people,  it  will  sim- 
ply prove  a  dignified  way  of  throwing  to  the 
winds  the  income  of  $10,000,000.  But  if  it  is 
used  to  apply  the  axe  of  keen,  frank  research 
and  vital  suggestion  to  the  root  of  the  evil 
of  poverty,  dullness,  ignorance  and  vice,  it 
may  be  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  slum 
and  whisky  perversion  of  our  civilization. 


The  Sage  Endowment 
^New  York  Evening  World. 

The  Sage  endowment  is  one  of  the  first 
organized  efforts  to  deprive  charity  of  its 
pauperizing  tendencies  by  making  it  both 
self-respecting  and  self-supporting.  Instead 
of  giving  money  to  a  drunkard's  family  or 
paying  the  rent  of  the  homeless  or  buying 
food  for  the  hungry,  its  scope  is  to  be  "to 
investigate  and  study  the  causes,"  to  find 
out  why  ignorance,  poverty  and  vice  exist. 

This  is  sensible.  The  way  to  handle  the 
ploblem  of  crime  is  to  begin  with  prevent- 
ing the  creation  of  criminals.  The  best  way 
to  diminish  vice  is  to  provide  cheerful 
homes,  sanitary  surroundings  and  profitable 
work. 

If  Mrs.  Sage  were  to  go  into  the  milk 
business  and  establish  sanitary  dairy  farms 
near  New  York  she  could  make  unnecessary 
the  pasteurizing  of  the  milk  to  destroy 
harmful  germs  by  taking  precautions  to 
prevent  the  mixture  of  dirt  with  milk.  If 
she  were  to  go  into  the  ice  business  she 
could  make  tenement-house  food  more  at- 
tractive during  the  summer  and  more  whole- 
some, and  therefore  diminish  the  induce- 
ment to  vice  which  malnutrition  causes.  If 
she  would  go  to  Staten  Island,  Long  Island 
or  New  Jersey  and  provide  comfortable  cot- 
tages, the  evils  of  the  tenement-houses 
would  be  lessened  by  a  transfer  of  that 
much  of  their  population. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  details  which 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  remedy  of  "_ig- 
norance  and  vice"  would  include.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  principal  is  to  be  kept  in- 
tact and  used  in  part  for  "investments  for 
social  benefit  which  themselves  produce  in- 
come." 

This  is  the  highest  kind  of  charity,  be- 
cause it  is  intelligent  and  not  indiscrimi- 
nate. 

It  takes  more  than  a  check-book  to  do 
good.  It  requires  an  intelligent  plan,  a 
knowledge  of  existing  social  conditions  and 
an  attitude  toward  the  poor  which  regards 
their   self-respect  as  sacred. 


The  Rvissell  Sag'e  Foundation 

New  York  Evening  Post. 

Like  the  General  Education  Board,  which 
makes  education  the  country  over  its  field, 
the    Sage    Foundation    takes    for    itself    the 


whole  question  of  social  and  living  condi- 
tions in  the  United  States,  "by  means  of  re- 
search, publication,  education,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  charitable  and  beneficial 
agencies  and  institutions."  The  power  to 
aid  existing  agencies  is  also  added.  If 
there  are  those  who  find  this  programme 
rather  vague  and  indefinite,  we  would  re- 
mind them  that  this  makes  for  elasticity 
and  also  for  effectiveness.  It  will  doubt- 
less take  a  couple  of  years  at  least  for  the 
trustees  of  the  Sage  Foundation  to  survey 
their  field,  organize  their  offices,  and  map 
out  their  first  undertakings.  Probably  the 
precise  line  to  be  followed  for  a  long  time 
to  come  may  be  revealed  to  the  trustees  only 
after  some  years.  Some  new  public  need, 
some  new  evil  may  appear  a  decade  from 
now  to  which  the  foundation  may  feel  it- 
self impelled  to  give  most  of  its  means  and 
strength.  A  broad  sphere  of  action  is  there- 
fore to  be  welcomed. 

The  trustees,  according  to  this  authority, 
might  do  anything  and  everything.  They 
might  sell  life  insurance  at  cost  to  "poor 
scrub-women  of  middle  age,  making  $5  or  $6 
a  week,"  send  tuberculous  bread-winners  for 
a  needed  rest  to  the  mountains,  study  the 
causes  of  tuberculosis  and  of  "other  diseases 
and  social  evils,"  work  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  tenement-house  regulations  or  put  up 
model  tenements  themselves,  sell  coal,  food, 
and  medicines  in  small  quantities  at  whole- 
sale prices,  assist  publications  connected 
with  charitable  work,  supply  meals  and  eye- 
glasses for  school  children,  and  other  things. 
This  may  seem  too  wide  a  programme  on 
the  face  of  it,  even  though  it  was  evidently 
just  thrown  off  in  a  first  flush  of  enthusi- 
asm; but  it  is  nevertheless  a  good  begin- 
ning to  recognize  how  wide  is  the  field  of 
social  welfare  effort  and  how  cramping  to 
the  spirit  of  charity  the  setting  up  of  nar- 
row bounds  and  rigid  standards  of  action. 
"We  used  to  think  that  poverty  arose  largely 
from  defects  of  character,  drinking  habits, 
shiftlessness,  and  such  causes.  Now  we 
know  that  in  the  complex  social  conditions 
it  may  arise  from  vastly  different  causes, 
and  that  an  upright,  average  citizen  may 
find  himself  'up  against  it'  really  through  no 
fault  of  his  own."  Evidently,  the  Sage 
Foundation  has  done  good  educational  work 
already. 

In  a  later  issue  the  same  paper  com- 
ments upon  a  published  interview  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mrs.  Sage  has  evidently  been  actuated  by 
a  noble  desire  to  devote  this  large  sum  of 
the  money  intrusted  to  her  for  distribution 
by  her  husband's  will  to  works  that  would 
reach  the  source  of  poverty  and  suffering, 
and  give  real  help  to  those  who  for  whatever 
reason  are  not  always  able  to  help  them- 
selves. It  is  not  experimental  beneficence, 
not  even  in  the  department  of  inquiry  for 
which  she  provides.  There  is  a  practical 
purpose  in   the  expenditure  and    one    upon 
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which  she  has  manifestly  thought  much  and 
taken  good  counsel.  The  gift  bespeaks  not 
only  her  own  humane  impulses,  but  also  the 
wisdom  of  Mr.  Sage  in  making  her  his  al- 
moner. 


Mrs.   Sag'e's  Benefaction 

The  New  York  Times. 

By  her  gift  of  $10,000,000  to  establish  the 
Sage  Foundation  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  aims  to 
make  men  better  and  happier.  While  the 
statement  that  the  end  sought  is  "the  im- 
provement of  social  and  living  conditions  in 
the  United  States"  might  be  objected  to  on 
the  ground  of  vagueness,  it  is  evident  from 
the  ensuing  explanation  that  plans  for  the 
use  of  the  fund  have  been  carefully  thought 
out 

Any  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  "adverse 
social  conditions"  at  the  present  day  will 
show  what  every  such  inquiry  has  shown 
since  the  investigation  made  nearly  seventy 
years  ago  into  the  condition  of  the  London 
poor,  that  some  of  these  "causes"  can  be  re- 
moved only  by  changing  the  nature  of  man. 
Vice,  laziness,  and  improvidence  are  some- 
times inborn.  The  suffering  they  cause  may 
be  lessened,  but  there  is  no  radical  and  per- 
manent cure.  An  intelligent  use  of  the 
funds  of  the  Sage  Foundation  will  undoubted- 
ly disclose  many  curable  causes,  however. 
If  the  inquiries  are  candidly  made  we  sup- 
pose the  blame  will  not  all  be  laid  to  the 
trusts.  A  good  many  such  inquiries,  ama- 
teur or  professional,  are  in  progress  at  the 
present  moment.  Some  of  them  are  not  of 
unmixed  benefit,  since  they  visibly  serve  to 
arouse  class  hatred  by  convincing  not  merely 
the  poor  but  a  great  many  wage-earners  who 
are  by  no  means  poor,  that  in  some  way 
never  very  clearly  set  forth  they  have  been 
wronged  by  the  rich,  and  that  reparation 
must  be  made,  the  manner  of  it  being  like- 
wise not  clearly  described. 

Actual  relief  work,  it  appears,  will  be 
done  by  the  establishing  of  new  agencies  or 
by  contributions  to  the  resources  of  those 
already  existing.  That,  of  course,  is  prac- 
tical beneficence.  If  the  fund  were  mainly 
used  for  research,  inquiry,  and  the  solving 
of  problems,  the  criticism  would  be  made 
that  most  of  the  money  would  go  for  sal- 
aries. The  experience  of  the  men  and 
women  chosen  by  Mrs.  Sage  as  trustees  of 
the  foundation  will  suggest  channels  of  use- 
fulness to  which  the  fund  can  be  employed 
to  real  advantage.  We  judge  that  such  prob- 
lems as  overcrowding  in  cities,  tenement 
abuses,  the  checking  of  infant  mortality, 
sanitary  improvements,  hospital  accommo- 
dations for  the  poor,  child  labor,  and  the 
care  and  support  of  helpless  old  age  will  be 
among  those  considered  by  the  trustees  of 
the  foundation.  The  agencies  for  relief  work 
of  this  nature  are  always  pathetically  inade- 
quate in  any   great  city. 


Problems  of  Living 

The   Chicago    Tribune. 

Had  Mrs.  Sage  meekly  followed  the  cus- 
tom of  the  day  she  might  have  dissipated 
her  fortune  in  presenting  art  galleries  and 
museums  to  ambitious  towns  or  providing 
libraries  for  struggling  villages.  She  would 
have  kept  in  mind  the  aesthetic  needs  of 
the  population,  pandered  to  the  artistic  in- 
stinct, and  prepared  beautiful  places  of  in- 
tellectual recreation,  whither  people  could 
repair  for  the  refreshment  of  their  minds 
and  the  employment  of  their  leisure.  That 
she  has  chosen  another  course  would  indi- 
cate that,  in  her  opinion,  wealth  may  be  ex- 
pended advantageously  in  taking  up  and 
treating  seriously  and  intelligently  the  great 
problems  of  living  and  doing  with  which 
humanity  is  in  a  constant  struggle. 


Fallacies   of   CKarity 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

The  Sage  Foundation  is,  fortunately,  not 
designed  to  throw  great  sums  of  money  into 
a  heap,  to  be  distributed  indiscriminately  to 
the  deserving  and  the  undeserving.  The 
purpose  is  to  study  this  very  problem,  to  give 
added  strength  to  worthy  institutions  al- 
ready doing  a  useful  work,  to  found  other 
agencies  where  there  seems  to  be  a  lack. 
New  illustrations  of  the  fallacy  that  poverty 
can  be  cured  by  giving  alms  appear  yearly 
and  monthly.  The  bountiful  contribution  to 
the  San  Francisco  earthquake  sufferers  was 
a  beautiful  response  to  an  irresistible  ap- 
peal. The  need  was  so  urgent  that  it  would 
have  been  barbarous  to  withhold  the  fullest 
measure  of  help.  The  contributions  were, 
however,  possibly  too  great,  because,  after 
the  season  of  sharp  privation  and  suffering 
had  passed,  there  was  a  large  sum  to  be 
given  to  a  large  number  of  people  to  aid 
them  in  re-establishing  themselves  in  life. 
The  distribution  of  this  money  in  large  sums 
for  the  continued  support  of  many  people 
has,  it  appears,  resulted  in  the  creation  of  an 
alms-seeking  class,  who  have  abandoned  ef- 
fort and  are  content  to  drift  idly  down  the 
stream. 


A.  Wise   Solution 

The  Baltimore  American. 

The  foundation  will  doubtless  soon  be  giv- 
en a  precise  character  that  will  beget  confi- 
dence in  its  work.  Among  the  trustees  are 
President  Gilman  and  John  M.  Glenn,  whose 
long  conversance  with  the  problems  of  social 
science  and  work  along  those  lines  in  Bal- 
timore entitle  them  to  be  considered  ex- 
perts. Mrs.  Sage  seems  to  have  wisely 
solved  the  question  of  employing  a  portion 
of  her  husband's  fortune  in  a  form  of  wide 
and  permanent  usefulness. 


Impressions  of  American  CKarity 


E,mil    Mxiensterberg,    Berlin 


Chapter  IV. — Organization  Among  Private  Charities 


As  I  have  already  explained,  the  gen- 
eral opinion  in  America  is  to  the  effect 
that  public  charity  cannot  sufficiently  in- 
dividualize and  that  therefore  the  more 
delicate  task  of  not  merely  aiding  the 
poor  by  pecuniary  relief,  but  if  possible 
of  making  them  independent,  must  be  left 
to  private  philanthropy.  People  hesitate, 
chiefly  for  political  reasons,  to  devote 
their  means  and  personal  assistance  to 
public  relief,  but  on  the  other  hand  plenti- 
ful contributions  flow  to  private  charities, 
and  personal  service  is  willingly  offered. 
There  are  frequent  complaints,  it  is  true, 
that  things  are  very  uneven,  and  that  in 
America  as  well  as  elsewhere  many  stand 
aside  who  might  well  assist  both  with 
their  means  and  with  their  service.  At 
any  rate,  private  charity  undertakes  a 
great  deal  of  the  work  which  in  Germany 
falls  upon  the  government. 

There  are  two  features  that  are  espec- 
ially characteristic  of  its  work.  One  is 
the  stress  laid  upon  individual  treatment 
by  means  of  strict  inquiry  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  applicant  and  by  the  per- 
sonal activity  of  the  visitors.  The  second 
is  the  tendency  to  bring  about  a  close  al- 
liance between  private  charities,  some- 
times to  the  point  of  completely  merging 
them  into  one.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  among  American  authorities  and 
also  among  those  of  other  countries,  par- 
ticularly Germany,  as  to  the  necessity  of 
individualized  treatment  and  of  well- 
regulated  association.  There  is  no  longer 
any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  principle. 
If  an  insight  into  the  advantages  of  co- 
ordination were  all  required  to  guar- 
antee effectual  work,  it  would  long  since 
have  been  universal  everywhere.  This 
theoretical  insight,  however,  is  by  no 
means  sufficient.  What  seems  extreme- 
ly simple  in  principle  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult, nay,  often  impossible,  in  practice. 
To  do  away  with  indiscriminate  almsgiv- 
ing, to  break  down  the  particularism  of 
the  numerous  charitable  societies,  to  keep 
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the  records  up  to  date,  not  content  with 
receiving  information  once  and  once  only 
— all  this  is  extremely  difficult  to  achieve 
in  practice.  In  country  districts  and 
small  towns,  there  is  a  far  greater  lack 
of  pecuniary  means  than  of  organization, 
but  in  the  large  cities  the  question  of  pe- 
cuniary means  is  almost  inconsiderable 
in  comparison  with  the  difficulty  of  or- 
ganizing suitable  methods  of  utilizing  the 
money  at  the  right  place  and  of  establish- 
ing an  effective  relationship  between  the 
giver  and  receiver.  The  tendency  to  asso- 
ciation among  American  charities  is  ex- 
ceedingly pronounced.  In  almost  all  of 
the  large  cities  steps  have  been  taken 
either  to  unite  a  large  number  of  the  ex- 
isting societies  in  one  common  place  of 
business  and  even  to  amalgamate  them 
to  a  certain  extent,  or  else  at  least  to  pro- 
vide a  central  bureau  for  supplying  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  poor. 

The  main  objects  of  the  larger  organi- 
zations are  to  carry  on  charity  on  a  sound 
basis,  to  keep  down  abuses,  to  induce  the 
many  charitable  organizations  to  co-ope- 
rate, and  to  direct  the  indigent  to  the 
places  where  they  will  receive  the  assist- 
ance best  adapted  to  their  circumstances, 
or,  if  the  occasion  arises,  to  bring  about 
efficient  co-operation  among  several 
agencies.  It  is  not  the  first  object  of  such 
organizations  to  accumulate  relief  funds, 
but  primarily  to  supply  societies,  insti- 
tutions, and  individuals  who  are  ready  to 
help  with  information  as  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  poor  and  thus  to  enable 
them  to  give  judicious  relief.  If  the 
office  of  intermediary  is  taken  seriously 
the  charity  organization  society,  or  the 
associated  charities,  or  the  united  chari- 
ties, whatever  name  it  may  bear,  will 
gradually  acquire  the  character  of  a  cen- 
tral office  for  negotiating  the  intercourse 
between  giver  and  receiver. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Americans 
on  the  whole  succeed  better  in  fostering 
the  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  independ- 
ence so  dear  to  them  than  does  the  old 
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world  with  its  far  greater  tendency  to 
almsgiving.  Their  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion differ  from  ours  in  Germany  prin- 
cipally in  that  they  have  entirely  aban- 
doned the  idea  tjiat  the  means  devoted  to 
charitable  purposes  must  needs  be  em- 
ployed primarily  in  financial  relief.  If  it 
be  granted  that  it  is  better  to  help  the 
poor  by  showing  them  how  to  get  back 
to  independence — that  it  is  better  to  pre- 
vent than  to  cure  disease — then  the  cor- 
ollary inevitably  follows  that  more  value 
attaches  to  the  personality  of  the  workers 
than  to  the  money  given,  although  the 
latter  cannot  be  altogether  dispensed  with. 
And  because  in  this  matter  the  American 
is  a  true  realist,  he  is  not  afraid  to  de- 
vote even  large  sums  to  salaries,  and  to 
train  his  workers  both  theoretically  and 
practically,  thus  securing  a  high  degree 
of  efficiency.  Nor  are  they  sparing  of 
outlay  for  business  routine.  I  was 
struck,  for  example,  by  the  very  exten- 
sive use  made  of  the  telephone  by  con- 
nections between  the  central  office  and 
the  various  districts.  With  the  exception 
of  Boston  the  number  of  volunteer  work- 
ers (as  friendly  visitors)  is  slight,  so  that 
their  direct  help  is  inconsiderable,  though 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  societies  is  to  induce  co- 
operation and  that  a  large  number  of 
people  take  part  in  the  work  who  are 
members  of  other  associations.  There 
are  again  and  again  complaints  of  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  volunteer  workers. 
The  latest  report  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society  of  Buffalo  which  is  be- 
fore me,  declares  that  it  had  been  impos- 
sible to  increase  its  one  hundred  and 
sixty  volunteers  to  the  number  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  which  was  the  very 
lowest  required. 

The  bringing  together  of  the  princi- 
pal charities  under  the  same  roof  I  have 
always  looked  upon  as  essential.  I  had 
expected  to  find  this  in  America  and  to 
be  able  to  hold  it  up  as  an  example  to 
Berlin  and  other  large  cities.  I  had 
thought  that  this  must  very  specially 
further  co-operation.  Primarily  I  had 
in  mind  the  United  Charities  Building 
in  New  York.  It  is  a  stately  nine-story 
building,  conveniently  situated,  in  which 
thirty  or  thirty-five  societies  of  various 


kinds  are  accommodated.  Only  one  so- 
ciety, however,  the  Association  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  is, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  actual  organized 
connection  with  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society.  The  advantage  to  the 
others  consists  in  their  (having  found 
quarters  for  permanent  occupation  in 
that  building.  Although  the  official  con- 
nections for  charitable  purposes  are  far 
more  limited  than  I  had  assumed  before 
my  visit,  I  nevertheless  saw  that  a  very 
lively  personal  intercourse  is  maintained 
among  the  heads  of  the  various  societies, 
with  great  advantage  to  the  work  of  all. 
The  Charities  Building  of  Boston  is  a 
friendly,  ivy-covered  old  house.  In  the 
lower  rooms  there  are  the  public  relief 
offices,  while  on  the  upper  floors  the 
Associated  Charities  and  other  private 
societies  have  their  quarters.  I  gath- 
ered that  the  co-operation  between  the 
various  philanthropic  organizations  was 
much  closer  in  Boston  than  in  any  other 
town  I  visited.  In  Chicago  the  Bureau 
of  Charities  has  no  building  of  its  own, 
but  there  are  many  other  societies  in  the 
building  in  which  it  is  located.  Associa- 
tion seems  to  have  succeeded  very  well 
among  the  Jewish  charities  in  New  York 
and  Chicago  and  Philadelphia.  The 
threads  of  all  the  Jewish  charities  of 
New  York  are  united  in  the  large,  judi- 
ciously planned  building  which  is  the  seat 
of  the  United  Hebrew  Charities. 

The  vital  point  of  organized  charity 
lies,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  in  a 
central  registration,  in  collecting  as  com- 
pletely as  possible  all  the  records,  and 
in  striving  to  keep  them  permanently 
up  to  date.  It  was  this  department  to 
which  I  devoted  special  attention,  as  it 
was  my  earnest  desire  to  find  good 
models  in  this  particular.  The  Ameri- 
can registration  system  differs  from  the 
German  principally  in  the  desire  to  ex- 
press everything  as  briefly  as  possible 
and  to  condense  all  records  into  the 
smallest  space.  Whereas  in  Germany 
folio  sheets  are  prevalently  used,  America 
makes  use  of  narrow  cards  and  small 
forms.  On  the  whole,  these  forms  and 
cards  are  well  suited  to  their  purpose, 
although  the  general  survey  is  somewhat 
interfered  with  by  the  great  desire  for 
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brevity.  In  the  New  York  office  the 
first  report  is  dictated  by  one  of  the  paid 
visitors  to  a  typist,  in  order  that  the 
report  may  not  be  preserved  in  writing, 
but  in  clear,  easily  legible  type.  If  the 
report  is  to  the  effect  that  nothing  more 
is  to  be  done,  it  remains  in  the 
registration  bureau ;  otherwise  it  is  pass- 
ed on  to  a  district  for  further  treatment. 
The  records  are  preserved  together  with 
the  registration  cards,  which,  however, 
causes  so  great  bulk  that  they  are  awk- 
ward to  handle.  A  separation  of  the 
cards  designed  for  reference  from  the 
records  would  be  desirable  if  it  were 
practicable.  In  the  Joint  Application 
Bureau  are  kept  about  10,000  cards  re- 
lating to  persons  of  no  fixed  abode.  In 
the  reception  office  of  the  United  Hebrew 
Charities,  of  New  York,  the  particulars 
in  regard  to  the  applicants  are  taken 
down  by  one  of  the  employes.  In  the 
same  room  are  the  index  cards,  arrang- 
ed according  to  names  and  streets,  which 
serve  to  indicate  any  records  that  may  be 
required.  If  a  previous  record  exists, 
it  is  looked  up  and  the  applicant  is  then 
taken  before  an  investigator,  who  is  close 
at  hand,  but  in  a  separate  apartment, 
so  that  the  applicant  may  be  alone  with 
him  and  able  to  talk  confidentially.  Ac- 
cording to  circumstances  the  first  report 
is  then  either  passed  on  for  further  treat- 
ment or  the  applicant  is  dealt  with  at 
once.  Very  remarkable  indeed  lis  the 
statistical  system  in  use  here.  Specially 
devised  cards  are  arranged  according  to 
a  certain  system  and  have  attached  to 
them  little  tin  tickets  of  various  colors, 
from  which  you  can  see  at  a  glance 
the  different  classes  of  dependents.  The 
various  nationalities  are  distinguished* 
the  conjugal  condition,  the  causes  of  des- 
titution, and  the  various  kinds  of  relief 
given.  The  system  has  been  intelligent- 
ly devised ;  it  requires  but  little  labor 
when  once  introduced  and  permits  of 
very  rapid  enumeration.  The  registra- 
tion cards  generally  in  use  are  no  more 
than  11  by  25  centimetres  in  size ;  sup- 
plementary information  is  entered  on 
closely  type-written  cards  of  the  same 
size.  The  registration  cards  used  by  the 
Associated  Charities  of  Boston  are  al- 
most twice  as  wide  and  slightly  longer. 


In  Boston  duplicates  of  all  the  records 
preserved  at  the  district  offices  are  kept 
at  the  central  office  as  well,  which  is 
besides  in  telephonic  communication  with 
the  offices,  in  order  to  permit  of  direct 
inquiries.  Certain  organizations,  not- 
ably the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  and  the 
Provident  Association,  send  in  their  rec- 
ords to  the  central  office  daily,  for  pur- 
poses of  registration;  others  forward 
them  every  week,  or  every  month.  Oth- 
ers regularly  send  in  lists  of  those  who 
have  received  relief ;  others  again  ask  for 
information  about  each  case,  either  per- 
sonally or  by  telephone.  According  to 
the  list  now  before  me,  by  no  means  all 
the  charitable  societies  follow  this  plan, 
but  only  a  very  small  proportion;  never- 
theless, the  value  of  this  mutual  inter- 
course cannot  be  overestimated.  It  is 
of  special  importance  that  the  Overseers 
of  the  Poor,  who,  in  contrast  to  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  spend  no  small 
sums  in  outdoor  relief,  are  in  such  lively 
communication  with  private  charities. 

In  other  central  offices  which  I  saw 
there  are  similar  arrangements.  In  all 
a  street  index  is  kept,  to  facilitate  in 
identification,  while  the  records  them- 
selves are  filed  either  alphabetically,  or 
numerically  with  an  alphabetical  key 
index. 

As  far  as  I  could  see,  information  in 
regard  to  charitable  institutions — the 
second  important  function  of  associated 
charities — is  provided  principally  by  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  of  New 
York,  which  has  a  special  department  in 
its  office  for  this  purpose.  I  confess 
that  even  there  I  gained  the  impression 
that  not  half  the  use  is  made  of  this 
department  that  it  deserves.  There  are 
also  the  directories  of  charities  which 
serve  for  purposes  of  reference  and  which 
are  published  in  New  York,  Boston  and 
Philadelphia.  In  these  directories  a 
complete  list  is  presented,  systematically 
classified  according  to  the  various  ob- 
jects, with  records  of  the  purpose,  in- 
come, headquarters,  etc].,  of  {each.  In 
Germany,  too,  directories  of  this  descrip- 
tion have  recently  been  issued,  among 
which  the  Berlin  Directory,  published  by 
the  Information  Bureau  of  the  German 
Society  of  Ethical  Culture,  will,  to  my 
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mind,  continue  to  be  a  standard  model. 
The  large,  clear  print,  and  especially  the 
numbering  of  the  institutions,  are  the 
main  features  that  materially  aid  the 
practical  purpose  of  the  work,  which  is 
to  make  it  possible  to  look  up  quickly 
any  institution  desired.  Besides  directo- 
ries, we  might  mention  numerous  other 
publications  by  means  of  which  the  so- 
cieties try  to  instruct  and  enlighten  the 
public,  as  for  example  the  publications 
of  the  Boston  Associated  Charities,  which 
deal  with  the  whole  series  of  important 
matters  relating  to  charity. 

The  necessity  is  urged  over  and  over 
again  of  making  work  among  the  poor  a 
careful  study.  The  effort  emanating 
from  the  charity  organization  societies 
to  attract  a  band  of  workers  and  train 
them  for  their  duties,  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  important  obligations  which 
America  has  recognized  in  its  true  sig- 
nificance. Devine's  work,  The  Principles 
of  Relief,  contains  records  of  seventy- 
five  cases ;  and  his  smaller  book,  The 
Practice  of  Charity,  gives  examples  of 
actual  cases,  to  each  of  which  a  series 
of  questions  is  appended,  drawing  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  difficulties  in- 
volved. The  recognition  of  the  necessi- 
ty for  training  has  given  rise  to  the 
schools  of  philanthropy,  which  are  as  yet 
unique. 

The  logical  development  of  the  idea 
of  association  leads  to  a  most  fascinating 
conclusion.  The  friend  of  the  poor  no- 
tices in  the  practical  work  not  only  the 
evil  of  incomplete  association,  but  also 
the  great  danger  of  schism.  He  notices 
that  the  same  objects  are  presented  from 
very  different  points  of  view,  that  the 
same  people  demand  means  for  the  most 
various  objects,  that  frequently  costly 
establishments  are  required,  and  that 
nevertheless,  the  main  object,  namely,  an 
energetic  struggle  against  poverty,  is 
rendered  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Fi- 
nally, he  sees  the  persons  concerned  lose 
their  willingness  and  begin  to  draw  back 
from  the  claims  that  are  thrust  upon 
them  from  all  sides.  What  seems  more 
obvious  than  the  conception  of  a  unifi- 
cation of  means  and  objects ;  in  place  of 
four  or  five  societies  for  relief  only  one ; 
in   place   of   half   a   dozen   insufficiently 


equipped  small  hospitals  one  single  large 
one,  or  if  there  must  be  several,  then  all 
of  them  under  the  same  management? 
This  obvious  conclusion  has  something 
very  alluring  about  it — it  forces  upon 
us,  so  to  speak,  the  demand  to  pass  be- 
yond association  to  federation,  nay,  even 
to  consolidation  and  amalgamation.  One 
more  aspect  presents  itself.  The  means 
upon  which  private  charities  regularly 
draw  are  the  interest  derived  from  en- 
dowments, individual  gifts,  and  the  an- 
nual subscriptions  of  members.  But  as 
these  means  do  not,  as  a  rule,  suffice, 
many  efforts  are  made  to  supply  the 
deficiency  in  other  ways.  Here  we  have, 
to  begin  with,  lotteries,  bazaars,  and  en- 
tertainments such  as  balls,  concerts  and 
theatricals.  The  funds  derived  from 
these  sources  are  not  to  be  despised, 
though  very  unreliable.  But  among 
earnest  friends  of  the  poor,  undertakings 
of  this  kind  meet  with  the  strongest  dis- 
approval. Brilliant  and  gorgeous  enter- 
tainments at  which  both  hosts  and 
guests  dance  and  make  merry  and  there 
is  a  great  display  of  dress  and  decora- 
tions, are  insupportable  to  the  sensitive 
mind,  by  contrast  with  the  misery  that  is 
meant  to  be  relieved  by  these  contriv- 
ances. But  voluntary  contributions  have 
their  defects,  of  which  the  chief  are  that 
it  is  only  a  relatively  small  number  of 
persons  who  take  part  in  them,  that  as 
a  rule  the  contributions  are  not  in  due 
proportion  to  the  contributors'  incomes, 
and  that  by  no  means  all  who  are  able 
step  forward  with  contributions. 

These  considerations  drive  us  more 
and  more  to  a  conviction  of  the  value 
of  amalgamation  and  lead  to  the  demand, 
"Away  with  all  those  contrivances  that 
are  insupportable  to  a  sensitive  mind; 
away  with  haphazard  incomes;  and  in 
place  of  this  let  us  establish  one  huge 
collection  bag  into  which  all  the  contri- 
butions may  flow  and  from  which  they 
may  be  distributed  where  they  are  most 
urgently  needed."  This  idea  has  often 
been  expressed  and  it  has  indeed  some- 
thing logically  convincing  about  it.  The 
attempt,  however,  has  rarely  been  made 
to  put  it  into  practice,  and  when  it  has 
been  made  it  has  generally  been  given 
up  again  in  a  short  time.     This  is  not  a 
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mere  matter  of  chance.  The  explanation 
of  why  the  attempts  were  all  failures 
lies  in  the  fact  that  in  matters  of  charity 
we  have  to  deal  not  only  with  human 
reason,  but  with  the  human  heart,  and 
the  human  heart  will  not  be  dictated  to 
by  the  wisest  reasoning.  Liberty  and 
independence  are  necessary  conditions  of 
existence  to  the  loving  kindness  that  finds 
expression  in  private  philanthropy.  Each 
voluntary  contributor  wishes  to  provide 
for  the  poor  of  his  own  sect  or  of  his 
own  calling  in  life;  or  having  been 
through,  either  in  himself  or  in  a  rela- 
tive, the  misery  of  a  languishing  disease, 
he  is  anxious  to  help  those  who  are 
similarly  afflicted,  while  he  will  do  noth- 
ing for  other  classes  of  poor.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  the 
continental  system  was  making  sugar 
and  coffee  luxuries  in  which  only  the 
wealthy  could  indulge,  a  Hamburg 
merchant  bequeathed  a  large  sum  to  pro- 
vide coffee  and  sugar  for  poor  people, 
not  dreaming  that  only  fifty  years  later 
these  luxuries  could  be  much  more 
easily  obtained  than  decent  housing  and 
good  nursing.  Legacies  are  left  over 
and  over  again  for  the  erection  of  found- 
ling hospitals,  showing  that  the  testators 
are  unaware  of  the  modern  opinion  of 
such  institutions.  In  one  case  none  but 
those  of  certain  religious  denorriination 
may  be  on  the  board  of  directors,  while 
on  the  other  hand  Stephen  Girard  of 
Philadelphia  debarred  all  clergymen 
from  entering  the  college  which  he 
founded.  In  short,  the  charitable  im- 
pulse is  swayed  by  a  thousand  considera- 
tions that  spring  from  individual  peculi- 
arities. It  would  be  unwise  to  inter- 
fere. The  result  would  not  be  a  more 
judicious  application  of  means  to  pre- 
scribed objects,  but  rather  that  a  great 
number  of  persons  who  now  are  ready 
to  help  would  withdraw,  or  would  at 
least  draw  back  from  any  association 
with  others.  These  are  the  reasons  why 
we  cannot  be  excessively  logical  in  mat- 
ters of  charity. 

But  American  philanthropy  may 
boast  of  having  pointed  out  a  way  of 
meeting  the  logical  requirements  in  one 
particular.  The  experiment  that  has 
been  made  by  the  Hebrew  charities   in 


certain  cities,  with  the  object  of  getting 
rid  of  detestable  entertainments  and  of 
uniting  contributions  in  one  huge  purse, 
has  met  with  considerable  success.  I 
know  of  no  other  similar  experiments, 
except  in  Liverpool.  It  may  be  said  to 
be  entirely  new  and  is  likely  to  attract 
the  attention  of  all  philanthropists.  As 
far  as  I  can  ascertain,  it  was  Professor 
Morris  Loeb  of  New  York  who  first 
gained  for  it  the  attention  of  the  Jewish 
philanthropic  circles.  The  leading  idea 
is  to  do  away  with  insufficient  organiza- 
tion, to  acquire  larger  funds,  to  persuade 
those  able  to  contribute  to  do  so  in  pro- 
portion to  their  means,  to  do  away  with 
those  methods  of  raising  money  that  are 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  philanthropy, 
and  above  all  to  put  the  business  affairs 
of  charitable  institutions  on  a  sound 
basis. 

The  first  step  taken  in  New  York  was 
to  make  a  curious  investigation.  From 
the  printed  reports  and  lists  of  members 
of  twelve  prominent  Jewish  charities,  it 
was  ascertained  how  many  persons  as- 
sisted with  contributions,  and  how  large 
these  contributions  were.  The  result 
proved  that  among  a  total  of  14,850  con- 
tributors, only  one-third  contributed  to 
more  than  one  institution,  only  a  seventh 
to  more  than  two,  and  that  quite  an  in- 
significant number  did  anything  for 
several  institutions  at  once.  On  the 
other  hand,  314  of  the  14,850  contribut- 
ors by  themselves  made  up  an  entire 
third  of  the  $383,000  contributed,  so 
that,  as  Loeb  characteristically  put  it: 
"The  support  of  the  twelve  institutions 
is  derived  largely  from  about  250  purses ; 
the  remainder  may  be  said  to  come  from 
the  vest-pocket  rather  than  the  purses  of 
the  contributors."  Another  mode  of  in- 
vestigation was  adopted  on  the  proposal 
of  Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel.  The  election 
lists  of  four  typical  districts  were  pro- 
cured. Extracts  were  made  from  them 
of  the  obviously  Jewish  names,  and  these 
were  compared  with  the  lists  of  contribu- 
tors to  the  twelve  institutions.  This  tab- 
ulation showed  that  among  a  matter  of 
12,000  Jewish  electors,  only  1,600  made 
any  contributions.  At  the  time  in  ques- 
tion (1905)  Loeb  assumes  that  about 
600,000  Jews  were  living  in  Manhattan, 
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half  of  whom  he  would  pass  over  alto- 
gether; but  he  estimates  the  number  of 
those  who  might  spare  from  ten  to  twen- 
ty-five dollars  annually  at  about  60,000 
heads  of  families.  Loeb  is  of  opinion 
that  very  few  of  them  are  aware  how 
little  they  are  doing  for  these  objects ; 
and  for  this  ignorance  he  blames  the  lack 
of  co-operation.  He  believes  that  there 
are  many  people  who  would  give  a  small 
sum  annually,  if  they  were  sure  of  not 
being  worried  by  other  requests.  This 
object  could  be  gained  by  a  joint  sub- 
scription list. 

In  Philadelphia,  likewise,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Loeb  at  the  first  Conference 
of  Jewish  Charities  in  1900,  a  registered 
list  of  the  various  contributors  was 
drawn  up.  "Without  exception,"  we 
read  in  the  report,  "every  man  and  every 
woman  was  amazed  and  often  shamed 
by  the  meagreness  of  the  sum  of  his  or 
her  contributions,  when  this  sum  was 
put  before  them."  Upon  the  assurance 
that  the  hawking  of  tickets  and  the  get- 
ting up  of  charity  balls,  entertainments 
and  so  on  should  end,  no  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  considerably  raising  the 
contributions  everywhere.  The  funds 
raised  in  this  way  in  the  first  year  ex- 
ceeded those  of  the  preceding  year  by 
$26,000,  the  amount  being  33  1/3  per 
cent  higher  than  had  ever  previously 
been  collected  from  the  Jewish  citizens. 

In  the  case  of  such  joint  collections 
two  points  necessarily  call  for  adjust- 
ment. First,  there  must  be  a  committee 
of  prominent  men  to  undertake  the  joint 
collection ;  second,  a  plan  must  be  devised 
for  distributing  the  funds  to  various  so- 
cieties and  institutions.  It  has  been  up- 
held as  an  important  principle  wherever 
this  has  been  tried,  that  there  is  no  in- 
tention to  interfere  with  the  work  of  the 
individual  societies,  a  central  board  be- 
ing established  merely  for  purposes  of 
handling  the  financial  business.  All  the 
reports  that  I  have  seen  express  satis- 
faction with  the  results.  The  abuse  of 
balls,  entertainments  and  bazaars  has 
been  entirely  abolished ;  the  ill-famed  col- 
lectors have  disappeared,  as  there  has 
been  no  further  need  of  personal  beg- 
ging advertising.  Much  expense  con- 
nected   with   the   previous    methods     of 


raising  money  has  been  avoided — nor 
have  the  frequently  expressed  fears  been 
realized  that  the  disposition  to  leave  be- 
quests for  charitable  purposes  would  be 
diminished.  The  point  most  enthusi- 
astically dwelt  upon  is  that  the  associa- 
tion for  financial  purposes  has  more 
closely  united  the  various  charitable  or- 
ganizations and  has  done  away  with  ri- 
valries and  jealousies. 

As  far  as  I  know,  the  example  set  by 
Jewish  charity  has  not  yet  had  its  effect 
upon  other  circles  of  American  philan- 
thropy. .  Only  in  San  Francisco  did  I 
find  a  movement  described  whicih  re- 
minds me  of  it.  This  is  the  charities  en- 
dorsement committee  of  the  Associated 
Charities  and  the  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion. This  movement  was  undertaken 
on  account  of  the  fraudulent  exploitation 
of  merchants  for  charitable  purposes.  In 
consequence  of  the  work  that  has  been 
done,  a  great  number  of  incapable  and 
dishonest  institutions  have  withdrawn 
from  the  field.  A  number  of  inns  that 
used  to  carry  on  their  trade  under  the 
mask  of  being  shelters  for  the  poor,  have 
now  changed  from  a  charitable  to  a  com- 
mercial basis.  Of  the  merchants  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise, 
nearly  four  hundred  expressed  them- 
selves as  highly  satisfied  and  estimated 
the  decrease  of  petitions  at  50  per  cent. 
Above  all,  the  committee  has  gradually 
become  the  confidential  agency  of  serious 
philanthropy.  I  regret  to  say  that  I  was 
unable  to  obtain  recent  information  in 
regard  to  this  undertaking,  as  my  in- 
quiry was  destroyed  in  the  dreadful  cat- 
astrophe that  overtook  this  magnificent 
city.  This  very  catastrophe  served  to 
demonstrate  the  value  of  organization  in 
charitable  methods.  Immediatelv  upon 
its  becoming  known,  the  general  secre- 
taries of  the  New  York  Charity  Organ- 
ization Society  and  the  Chicago  Bureau 
of  Charities  went  to  San  Francisco  as 
representatives  of  the  American  Nation- 
al Red  Cross  Society,  to  assist  as  they 
could  with  their  advice  and  help,  and 
later  on  in  the  summer  eight  or  ten  ex- 
perienced workers  from  eastern  societies 
were  invited  to  go  out  to  help  in  the 
work  of  the  Rehabilitation  Committee. 

The  question  whether  the  example  of- 
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fered  by  Jewish  charities  will  serve  as  a 
model  to  other  societies,  cannot  be  re- 
plied to  off-hand.  For  though  practical 
results  have  proved  the  possibility  of 
levying  joint  contributions  and  dispens- 
ing with  charity  bazaars  and  similar  en- 
tertainments, we  must  not  forget  that  the 
Jewish  federations  we  have  named  do 
not  everywhere  include  all  the  Jewish 
charities.  There  are,  moreover,  among 
the  Jews  certain  favorable  conditions 
which  are  not  found  among  the  rest  of 
the  population:  the  somewhat  limited 
circle  of  givers  and  receivers,  with  their 
well-known  sense  of  philanthropy  and 
the  tendency  to  keep  together  which  cir- 
cumstances  have   fostered   among  them. 


It  is  just  as  difficult  to  overcome  the  in- 
clination to  promote  separate  interests  as 
it  is  to  win  confidence  in  one  central  of- 
fice. Moreover,  it  will  scarcely  be  pos- 
sible to  overcome  the  indifference  of 
many  people  who,  in  spite  of  good  cir- 
cumstances, either  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  charitable  or  public  movements, 
or,  as  Loeb  expresses  it,  always  prefer 
to  give  not  from  their  "purse,"  but  from 
their  "vest-pocket;"  or  those  finally  who 
in  the  whole  matter  care  merely  about 
their  pleasure  and  not  about  the  general 
good.  Nevertheless,  I  would  earnestly 
recommend  this  example  as  a  matter  for 
serious  consideration  to  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  furtherance  of  true  phil- 
anthropy. 
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The  effect  on  institution  children  of  a  change  from  congregate  housing  in  the 
city  to  cottage  houses  in  the  country 

R.   R.  Reeder 

Superintendent  New  York  Orphan  Asylum,  Hastings-on-Hudson 
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"Man  is  what  he  eats  and  what  he  does 
with  it."  If  this  proposition  savors  too 
much  of  the  animal  to  be  entirely  true  of 
adult  human  beings,  it  is  certainly  not 
far  from  the  truth  when  applied  to  grow- 
ing children.  I  have  recently  received  a 
number  of  inquiries  concerning  institu- 
tion dietaries.  These  deserve  a  more 
complete  answer  than  can  very  well  be 
given  in  a  personal  letter,  hence  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  in  this  place. 

Food  and  clothing  are  the  first  requi- 
sites of  the  new  born  child.  They  con- 
tinue to  be  of  the  first  importance 
throughout  childhood.  Any  need  that  is 
easily  observed  and  apparent  to  everyone 
is  pretty  sure  to  be  well  looked  after  in 
institutions.  This  is  true  of  clothing. 
Most  any  casual  observer  can  tell  whether 
the  children  are  decently  and  comfort- 
ably clothed,  hence  children  in  institu- 
tions are  usually  comfortably,  although 
not  often  tastefully  dressed.     To  skimp 

iThis  is  the  twelfth  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr. 
Reeder  based  upon  experiences  connected  with  the 
removal  of  the  New  York  Orphan  Asylum  from  a  bar- 
racks type  of  institution  in  Manhattan  to  the  present 
site  overlooking  the.  Hudson. 


and  save  beyond  the  point  of  comfort  or 
decency  would  at  least  expose  the  ad- 
ministration to  criticism.  But  in  an  in- 
stitution of  two  or  three  hundred  chil- 
dren it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  re- 
duce the  per  capita  allowance  of  food,  or 
to  change  to  inferior  brands  of  food 
stuffs  for  a  week,  month  or  longer  period 
of  time,  and  thereby  save  a  considerable 
sum  without  anyone  knowing  it  except 
the  mute,  innocent  victims  of  such  vicious 
economy.  Even  the  children  may  not 
know  that  their  food  is  insufficient.  There 
is  a  difference  between  filling  and  food, 
but  the  child  may  not  be  conscious  of  it 
even  though  his  physical  condition  be- 
trays it  to  the  careful  observer.  Failure 
to  provide  a  nutritious  dietary  in  sufficient 
quantity  and  variety  is,  I  believe,  one  of 
the  most  common  defects  of  institution 
administration,  even  in  these  days  of 
plenty  and  in  this  land  "flowing  with 
milk  and  honey." 

Not  long  ago  I  visited  an  institution 
for  destitute  children  in  New  York  state, 
arriving  just  at  the  supper  hour.  When 
near  the  dining  room  I  noticed  a  strong 
odor  of  tea,  and  soon  learned  that  the 
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children's  supper  consisted  of  tea,  crack- 
ers and  cheese.  I  marveled  at  such  a 
menu  for  children  and  wondered  in  what 
quantities  castor  oil  were  supplied  to  the 
institution. 

The  child  is  the  victim,  first  of  the 
grocer  and  butcher  who  want  the  insti- 
tution trade  and  are  obliged  to  secure  it 
by  competitive  bids.  This  system  has 
developed  "institution  brands"  of  va- 
rious food  stuffs — beans  with  small  stones 
mixed  in,  molasses  that  will  tarnish  a 
silver  spoon,  stale  oatmeal  with  small 
larvae  thrown  in,  tea  that  reminds  one 
of  musty  hay  and  prunes  with  a  thin  skin 
stretched  over  large  pits.  All  of  this  may 
do  for  filling  but  it  is  not  good  food. 

Second,  the  child  is  the  victim  of  in- 
different or  lazy  cooks  and  their  helpers, 
who  think  anything  with  any  sort  of 
preparation  will  do  for  children.  Little 
effort  is  made  to  make  the  food  really 
palatable  and  attractive,  well  seasoned  or 
tempting  to  the  appetite.  Where  the 
cooking  is  done  on  a  large  scale  the  food 
stuffs  are  liable  to  be  shovelled  in  and 
scooped  out.  Quantity,  not  quality,  is 
the  matter  of  chief  concern.  Not  long 
ago  our  cooking  teacher  was  informed 
that  the  children  in  one  of  our  cottages 
did  not  like  hash.  When  the  next  cook- 
ing lesson  was  given  in  that  cottage  the 
efforts  of  the  class  were  concentrated  on 
making  good  hash.  The  meat  was  chop- 
ped fine,  gristle  parts  and  bone  removed, 
onions,  potatoes  and  gravy  carefully  pro- 
portioned to  the  amount  of  meat,  and  the 
whole  brought  to  a  rich,  tempting  brown 
seasoned  to  taste  and  served  hot,  with  an 
odor  that  was  irresistible.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  all  of  the  children  liked  hash 
at  that  supper. 

Such  an  object  lesson  from  time  to  time 
tones  up  the  institution  cooking  as  well  as 
the  tastes  of  the  children,  whose  naturally 
keen  appetites  make  them  uncritical.  Since 
children  complain  less  than  older  peo- 
ple about  the  quality  of  their  food,  chil- 
dren's cooks  are  pretty  sure  to  concern 
themselves  chiefly  with  the  quantity  re- 
quired, and  therefore  select  menus  that 
need  but  little  preparation  for  the  table. 
Plenty  of  liquids  like  milk,  tea,  coffee, 
cereals  that  require  no  mixing  and  but 
little    stirring,   bread    from   the   bakery, 


etc. — such  a  dietary  gives  the  cook  an 
easy  time  of  it.  The  child  soon  becomes 
accustomed  to  having  everything  that  he 
eats  soft,  and  really  prefers  it  to  more 
solid  food,  which  would  be  much  better 
for  him.  His  bread  is  always  dipped  into 
milk,  tea  or  coffee;  he  chews  but  little. 
His  teeth  decay  early  from  lack  of  use, 
and  there  is  less  than  the  normal  flow  of 
the  digestive  fluids.  Eating  is  simply 
filling  up.  The  result  is  an  ill-nourished, 
pasty  looking,   undersized  child. 

In  his  book,  The  Bitter  Cry  of  the 
Children,  the  author,  John  Spargo,  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  children  who 
have  only  bread  and  coffee  for  break- 
fast, and  bread  and  tea  for  supper,  must 
be  patiently  taught  how  to  eat.  They 
have  become  so  accustomed  to  such  un- 
wholesome diet  that  proper  food  such 
as  eggs  and  milk  does  not  attract  them. 
"They  are  weak  and  unhealthy  as  the 
result  of  chronic  underfeeding."  I  have 
before  me  the  published  weekly  menu  for 
one  of  our  large  orphanages,  in  which 
coffee  is  served  regularly  for  breakfast. 
In  another  institution  for  children,  coffee, 
tea  or  cocoa  occurs  most  frequently  in  the 
suppers.  Whatever  may  be  claimed  in 
favor  of  tea  and  coffee  as  beverages  for 
adult  constitution,  it  is  certain  that  they 
are  not  food  for  children.  What  the 
child  needs  is  food  rather  than  stimulant. 
Tea  and  coffee  may  stimulate  or  fill  up 
but  they  do  not  nourish.  To  substitute 
either  of  them  for  milk  is  like  serving 
extremely  thin  soup  for  a  good  stew. 
Why  they  should  be  prescribed  at  all  in 
children's  dietaries  I  have  never  been 
able  to  understand,  unless  it  is  simply 
following  the  tendency  in  institutions  to 
reduce  the  dietary  to  the  lowest  terms  of 
economy  in  money  and  labor.  The  result 
in  such  cases  is  also  pretty  sure  to  be 
the  lowest  terms  in  food  values  and  nutri- 
tive energy.  It  is  important  to  provide 
for  children  a  well  balanced  dietary.  In 
the  published  weekly  menu  of  an  institu- 
tion for  babies,  "baked  potatoes"  appears 
every  day  of  the  week,  while  rice  and 
cornstarch  each  appears  twice.  Such  a 
dietary  certainly  lacks  suitable  balance 
or  proportion.  By  referring  to  the  pamph- 
let, Dietaries  for  Charitable  Institutions, 
by   Florence   R.   Corbett,   issued  by   the 
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State  Board  of  Charities,  which  is  a  most 
helpful  discussion  of  this  question,  it 
may  readily  be  seen  that  potatoes,  rice 
and  cornstarch  rank  high  in  the  same 
food  element,  namely  carbo-hydrates,  and 
thus  the  menu  is  very  much  one  sided. 
By  a  judicious  use  of  such  a  schedule  of 
food  values  as  the  above  report  contains, 
the  steward  of  any  institution  or  family 
can  easily  select  menus  containing  the 
proper  proportions  of  food  elements  and 
at  the  same  time  provide  a  pleasing  va- 
riety of  food  materials.  The  smaller 
the  group  of  children  the  easier  it  is  to 
cater  to  their  tastes.  Here  again  the 
cottage  plan  of  housing  offers  great  ad- 
vantages over  the  congregate  system.  It 
would  be  an  insuperable  task  to  make 
pancakes,  gems  or  rolls  for  two  or  three 
hundred  children,  but  when  these  are  di- 
vided up  into  groups  of  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  in  separate  cottages  each  with  its  own 
kitchen,  the  task  comes  within  the  limits 
of  an  ordinary  undertaking. 

Soon  after  the  children  of  this  orphan- 
age had  settled  in  their  new  cottage 
homes  four  years  ago,  the  boys  of  one  of 
the  cottages  begged  the  cook  to  make 
pancakes  for  breakfast.  When  she  pro- 
tested that  making  pancakes  for  twenty- 
five  boys  was  beyond  her  capacity  they 
gladly  took  upon  themselves  the  responsi- 
bility and  a  great  feast  of  pancakes  was 


scrambled.  At  another  time,  by  a  simi- 
lar agreement  they  contributed  one  egg 
apiece  for  an  omelet. 

There  is  perhaps  no  better  practical 
test  of  an  institution  dietary  than  a  care- 
fully kept  record  of  the  growth  of  the 
children.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to  balance 
the  scale  beam  and  at  the  same  time  read 
the  height  of  each  child  on  a  graduated 
bar  as  he  stands  on  the  scales.  It  doesn't 
cost  much  to  get  the  scales ;  and  with  the 
standard  tables  of  weights  and  heights  at 
various  ages  before  you — such  as  is  pub- 
lished in  Rowe's  Physical  Development 
of  the  Child — it  may  readily  be  deter- 
mined whether  the  children  of  an  insti- 
tution are  above  or  below  average,  and  to 
what  extent.  By  applying  the  above 
tests  the  following  records  have  been 
made  upon  children  of  this  institution. 

The  number  wanting  to  make  the  total 
in  each  of  the  above  cases  includes  all 
those  crossed  in  various  ways  with  the 
standard  averages.  I  was  not  able  to 
compare  children  under  six  years  of  age 
as  the  table  does  not  give  averages  for 
these.  Immediately  after  the  first  of  the 
above  records  was  taken  various  changes 
in  the  dietary  were  introduced  with  a 
view  to  bringing  up  to  average  as  many 
as  possible  of  those  who  were  below. 
Among  these  changes  and  additions  were 
the  following :    Graham  flour  from  which 


No.  of  Children  weighed     Above  in  both 


Below  in  both 


Date.  and  measured. 

Dec.  1900 161 

Dec.  1901 166 

Dec.  1902 177 

Dec.  1903 165 

Dec.  1904 174 

Dec.  1905 174 

Dec.  1906 171 


weight  and  height.      weight  and  height. 

39  87 

52  66 

67  67 

66  62 

80  49 

78  54 

72  55 


spread  the  next  morning.  That  was  but 
the  beginning  of  innumerable  forms  of 
catering  to  their  taste  now  going  on  every 
day  in  the  various  cottages.  Enough 
children  in  each  cottage  are  taking  part 
in  the  preparation  of  the  meals  of  the 
cottage  to  bring  the  whole  group  close 
to  the  daily  food  supply  and  to  give  them 
a  voice  in  it.  A  few  days  ago  when  eggs 
were  issued  to  one  of  the  cottages  on  the 
basis  of  two  to  each  child,  the  children 
decided  to  eat  but  one  apiece  and  to  put 
the    other    twenty-five    together    to    be 


brown  bread  muffins  and  gems  were  made 
for  breakfast  or  supper;  cracked  wheat 
occasionally  in  place  of  oatmeal;  hasty 
pudding  of  cornmeal  with  molasses  for 
winter  suppers;  milk;  whole  wheat  flour 
pudding  with  raisins  served  with  milk; 
brown  sugar  with  bread  and  milk  for 
supper.  In  addition  to  the  common 
white  beans,  the  dried  red  kidney  and 
lima  beans  were  given  as  a  variety ;  also 
dried  peas.  These  are  not  expensive  like 
canned  beans,  and  thus  furnish  a  pleas- 
ing   variety.      The    mere    difference    in 
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color  sometimes  adds  relish.  Lemons 
three  times  a  month  throughout  the  year 
provide  a  much  needed  food  element.  A 
limited  amount  of  dried  fruit  including 
apricots,  plums,  pears  and  pitted  cher- 
ries, for  an  occasional  meal,  especially 
in  the  latter  part  of  winter,  are  very 
wholesome.  In  the  fall  and  early  winter 
when  apples  are  cheap,  apple  sauce  is  a 
frequent  dessert.  Salt  salmon  or  mack- 
erel as  a  change  from  codfish  does  not 
add  much  to  the  expense,  while  providing 
a  pleasant  change.  Salt  salmon  cooked 
soft  and  mixed  with  mashed  potatoes 
furnishes  a  good  variety.  A  good  hot 
vegetable  soup  for  supper  containing 
plenty  of  tomatoes,  and  onions  or  carrots 
with  a  little  celery,  and  baked  beans  with 
hot  brown  bread  for  breakfast,  give  ener- 
getic and  healthy  tone  to  growing  chil- 
dren. An  attractive  dessert  makes  an 
excellent  finish  for  children's  dinners.  It 
is  something  to  look  forward  to  during 
the  first  courses  of  the  meal.  In  addi- 
tion to  rice  and  tapioca,  steamed  pud- 
dings containing  a  few  apples  or  apri- 
cots served  with  milk,  and  in  the  apple 
season,  apple  dumplings  are  economic 
but  relishable  desserts. 

The  great  point  in  the  above  sugges- 
tions is  not  simply  adequate  nourishment 
and  a  good  proportion  of  nutrients  but 
a  variety  of  food  stuffs.     The  besetting 


sin  of  institution  menus  is  their  monoto- 
ny. When  formally  made  out  by  a  com- 
mittee and  published  they  move  steadily 
on  through  the  year  unaffected  by  seed 
time  or  harvest,  the  market  or  changes  of 
the  seasons.  Sweet  potatoes  may  be  a 
great  deal  cheaper  than  white  tubers,  as 
they  frequently  are  for  a  month  or  two 
each  year,  but  the  cut  and  dried  institu- 
tion menu  cannot  take  advantage  of  it. 
So  it  is  with  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables. 
At  certain  times  they  may  be  cheaper 
than  the  regular  thing,  and  both  food  and 
medicine  for  the  child,  but  a  fixed  menu 
will  not  admit  of  market  or  seasonal  ad- 
justment. 

Another  unfortunate  feature  of  the  pre- 
scribed daily  menu  is  the  mere  fact  that 
the  child  soon  learns  it  by  heart  and  thus 
knows  beforehand  just  what  he  is  going 
to  have  and  how  it  will  be  served.  At 
this  moment  of  writing  the  pleasantest 
thought  I  have  about  my  lunch  for  to-day 
is  that  I  don't  know  what  it  will  be. 

"After  they  had  tucked  themselves  in 
bed  a  voice  very  near  me,  and  which  I 
recognized  as  Julia's,  whispered : 

"May,  are  yez  asleep?" 

"No,"  muttered  May. 

"Say,  is  to-morrow  bean  or  molasses 
day?" 

"Bean,"  replied  May :  and  then  all  was 
silent  in  the  dormitory."  (The  Long 
Day,  Page  178.) 


THe  Trend  of  THings 


The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics of  Connecticut  for  the  year  ended  No- 
vember 30,  1906,  has  recently  been  issued 
and  contains  some  interesting  industrial 
facts  from  that  state.  Particularly  interest- 
ing in  view  of  the  problem  of  standard  liv- 
ing is  the  discovery  that  among  134,710  em- 
ployes averaging  57.2  hours  work  per  week 
the  sum  disbursed  in  wages  was  12.4  per 
cent  more  in  1906  than  in  1904,  the  number 
of  persons  employed  increased  8.5  per  cent. 
The  annual  earnings  in  1904  are  set  down  as 
$464.45  per  person  and  in  1906  as  $481.57  per 
person.  According  to  a  federal  census  of 
1905  the  average  annual  earnings  of  181,605 
employes  were  $484.25.  Comparing  the  last 
twelve  months  with  the  whole  period  of  six- 
ty-five months  during  which  five  free  public 
employment  bureaus  were  operated  the  av- 


erage number  of  situations  secured  during 
the  whole  period  was  691  a  month,  and  the 
last  year  780  a  month.  During  sixty-five 
months  44,925  persons  were  furnished  with 
employment,  9,356  during  the  last  year. 
During  the  year  sixty-two  strikes,  involv- 
ing 6,604  employes,  with  a  loss  of  160,344 
days,  occurred.  The  average  time  lost  was 
24.28  days  and  the  loss  in  wages  $39.09,  a 
total  of  some  $258,153.  The  508  labor  or- 
ganizations of  1905  increased  slightly  to 
511  in  1906;   it  was  591  in  1903. 


According  to  Massachusetts  Labor  Bulle- 
tin No.  45  there  were  in  1903  eighteen  rail- 
roads reporting  pension  systems,  "an  aggre- 
gate of  50,000  miles  or  about  24  per  cent  of 
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the  total  railway  mileage  of  the  country  and 
upward  of  500,000  employes  or  about  38 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  employes  of 
all  roads  in  the  United  States." 


In  the  sixth  annual  report  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  labor  of  New  York,  1906,  the  com- 
missioner says: 

"The  state  might  with  unquestionable  jus- 
tice and  propriety  impose  a  license  tax  upon 
every  dangerous  factory,  based  upon  the  av- 
erage number  and  seriousness  of  the  acci- 
dents-to  its  employes.  If  that  proposition 
is  sound  there  should  be  no  valid  objection 
to  profiting  by  the  experience  of  other  na- 
tions and  in  effect  laying  and  applying  such 
a  tax  in  the  form  of  compulsory  insurance  of 
employees.  The  number  of  prematurely  dis- 
abled workmen  and  of  the  families  of  those 
killed  or  disabled  in  hazardous  occupations 
is  already  large  and  with  the  growth  of 
industry  is  increasing  ominously.  The  ques- 
tion whether  the  principle  of  compulsory  in- 
surance should  not  be  adopted  to  remedy 
their  hard  conditions  must  therefore  soon 
arise  in  this  country  and  in  this  state." 


The  biennial  report  of  the  Washington 
State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Fac- 
tory Inspection  shows  some  excellent  pi- 
oneer work  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  much 
remaining  to  be  done.  The  commissioner 
recommends  restriction  of  hours  of  labor  of 
railroad  employes,  inspection  of  bakeries, 
inspection  of  boilers,  more  rigid  laws  for 
reporting  accidents,  a  child  labor  law  pro- 
hibiting children  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
from  working  between  the  hours  of  seven 
o'clock  P.  M.  and  seven  o'clock  A.  M.,  and 
that  employers  in  factories  should  be  com- 
pelled to  add  more  conveniences  for  their 
employes. 

The  first  year  of  a  new  factory  inspection 
law,  the  primary  purpose  of  which  was  the 
reduction  of  liability  of  injury  to  employes 
has  had  gratifying  results.  "A  canvass  of 
fifty-nine  large  mills,  employing  an  aggre- 
gate of  nearly  10,000  men,  shows  an  average 
reduction  of  31.7  per  cent,  in  the  number  of 
slight  accidents,  a  reduction  of  37.5  per  cent, 
in  the  number  of  severe  accidents  and  a  re- 
duction of  15  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  fatal 
accidents." 

The  ten-hour  law  for  females  and  the 
child  labor  law  occasioned  the  commissioner 
some  trouble  in  enforcement.  The  cost  of 
living  is  also  shown  by  market  quotations 
from  1900-1906  for  Washington  and  a  num- 
ber of  statistics  of  wage-earners  are  given. 
Unfortunately  these  figures  are  not  totalled 
nor  are  any  general  deductions  drawn  by  the 
commissioner. 

During  the  first  year  for  each  1,000  men 
employed  there  were  158.3  slight  accidents, 
10.7  serious  accidents  and  1.86  fatal  acci- 
dents.    Under  inspection  the  second  year  for 


each  1,000  men  employed  there  were  108.18 
slight  accidents,  6.7  serious  accidents  and 
1.58  fatal  accidents.  A  great  deal  of  mate- 
rial on  labor  organizations  and  strikes  is 
published  but  like  much  of  the  other  mat- 
ter in  the  report  it  is  merely  presented  as  an 
amorphous  mass  of  fact.  An  excellent  di- 
gest of  the  labor  laws  of  the  state  is  ap- 
pended. 


The  cost  of  living  in  Baltimore  has  been 
the  subject  of  an  investigation  by  the  Mary- 
land Bureau  of  Statistics  and  the  result  of 
the  investigation  has  just  been  published. 
It  shows  that  in  Baltimore  $750  is  the  mini- 
mum amount  required  for  the  sustenance  of 
an  ordinary  family,  and  calls  attention  to 
an  expert  estimate  of  $850  for  New  York, 
another  of  $600  for  Philadelphia,  $900  for 
Chicago  and  $1,000'  for  New  Orleans,  the 
family  in  each  case  consisting  of  six  per- 
sons. 

"These  figures  are  by  no  means  underesti- 
mates of  what  is  needed  in  such  a  size  fam- 
ily, and  we  venture  the  opinion  that  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore  a  family  of  six  would  re- 
quire at  least  the  following  amounts  for  the 
purposes  indicated: 

Rent    $180 

Market  and  groceries 364 

Clothing    85 

Insurance    18 

Amusements  and  incidentals   10 

Doctor   and  medicines    20 

Carfare    30 

Coal  and  light  35 

Total    $742 

"Of  course,  these  figures  give  no  luxuries, 
nor  do  they  provide  for  much  holiday  in 
summer  or  winter.  The  item  of  $15  a  month 
for  rent  is  as  low  as  it  can  be  placed  consist- 
ently, and  this  would  be  for  a  house  on  the 
outskirts  or  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  neces- 
sitating carfare  to  and  from  work. 

"Baltimore  is  cheaper  to  live  in  than  New 
York  or  Chicago,  but,  even  so,  the  living  on 
$742  a  year  would  be  nothing  to  boast  of 
when  we  consider  the  thousands  who  are 
living  On  much  less." 

Of  the  question  whether  wage  increases 
have  been  commensurate  with  the  cost  of 
living  the  report  presents  several  tables  of 
statistics  and  concludes: 

"It  will  be  easily  found  that  if  there  has 
been  any  increase  of  wages  approximating 
anything  like  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living,  it  has  been  mainly  in  those  trades 
which  were  thoroughly  organized  and  could 
by  numerical  force  and  combination  enforce 
their  demands,  and  this  is  true  because  all 
the  newspaper  reports  of  the  increase  of 
wages  has  been  by  the  railroads  and  build- 
ing industries.  We  know  that  all  these  wage 
increases  were  among  organized  railroad 
hands,  textile  workers  or  building  trades 
mechanics." 


Treatment  of  tHe  Delinquent 


The  Central  The  Central  Howard  Associa- 
Howard         tion  of  Illinois  has  published 

Associations.      ag    itg    annual    report    a    pam. 

phlet  entitled  The  Making  of  Men  by  F. 
Emory  Lyon,  superintendent.  The  associa- 
tion has  received  $5,298.17  for  its  work  dur- 
ing the  last  year  during  which  it  assisted 
514  men.  Eighty-two  men  were  paroled  to 
the  association.  The  earnings  of  these  par- 
oled men  during  the  year  amounted  to  $27,- 
151.22. 

The  Death  Charles  Burleigh  Galbreath, 
Penalty         state  librarian  of  Ohio,  in  an 

in  Maine.  able  paper  entitled  Shall  the 
State  Kill?  presented  to  the  Friends  General 
Conference,  calls  the  attention  to  the  expe- 
rience of  Maine  in  regard  to  capital  punish- 
ment. "Maine  has  had  an  interesting  expe- 
rience. Prior  to  1876  the  death  penalty  was 
partially  abolished.  In  that  year  it  was  abol- 
ished altogether.  In  1883  it  was  re-estab- 
lished. Did  the  dread  penalty  stay  the 
uplifted  homicidal  hand?  No.  The  very 
next  year  the  number  of  homicides  rose  from 
four  to  thirteen.  The  two  years  following 
showed  eight  and  five  cases  respectively. 
The  governor  declared  in  his  message  that 
the  re-enactment  of  the  death  penalty  had 
failed  utterly  as  a  restraining  influence.  In 
1887  it  was  again  abolished,  in  the  language 
of  an  official  of  that  state,  'never  to  be 
enacted  again.'  The  number  of  homicides 
for  the  three  years  preceding  the  enactment 
of  the  death  penalty  was  eighteen.  The  num- 
ber for  three  years  under  the  death  penalty 
was  twenty-six.  For  1887  and  1888  there  are 
no  reports.  For  the  three  years  following 
after  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty  the 
number  dropped  again  to  eighteen.  Nor  is 
this  all.  Statistics  are  available  from  that 
state  covering  a  period  from  1860  to  1904, 
with  the  exception  of  the  years  1887  and  1888. 
making  in  all  forty-three  years.  In  twenty 
years,  covering  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
period  while  under  capital  punishment,  the 
state  had,  according  to  judicial  records,  253 
homicides.  For  the  remaining  twenty-three 
years,  without  capital  punishment  and  with 
a  larger  population,  the  state  had  only  162 
homicides.  With  capital  punishment  the 
homicide  trials  averaged  annually  a  little 
less  than  thirteen.  Without  capital  punish- 
ment the  average  was  seven.  If  population 
is  taken  into  account  there  were  in  Maine 
just  about  twice  as  many  murders  with  the 
death  penalty  as  there  have  been  without 
it." 

Rev.  S.  R.  Glanville  Murray, 
A  Colony  for     chaplain    0f    the    prison    at 

Dipsomaniacs.  ^  _      ,        ,         ,  , 

Lewes,  England,  does  not 
take  an  encouraging  view  of  the  possibility 
of  reforming  confirmed  inebriates  by  a  brief 
sojourn  in  inebriate  reformatories.    The  sub- 
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jects  are  generally  admitted  too  late  to  be 
benefited  by  a  short  detention.  Mr.*  Murray 
maintains  that  such  inebriates  should  be 
permanently  detained.  "My  own  feeling  is 
that  a  discharged  inebriate  inmate  is  unfit 
ever  to  live  without  restraint,  but  I  believe 
there  is  hope  for  the  dipsomaniac;  it  consists 
in  the  fact  that  the  public  are  slowly  realiz- 
ing the  necessity  of  placing  the  victim  of 
drug  and  alchohol  under  permanent  control. 
I  have  in  my  mind  the  idea  of  an  institution 
worked  on  the  lines  of  a  labour  colony, 
where  these  unhappy  people  could  be  placed 
and  rescued  from  the  sordid  horror  of  their 
lot;  here  would  be  the  notorius  drunks  and 
disorderlies,  the  curse  and  bane  of  our 
streets,  no  longer  the  hopeless  wasters,  but 
living  ordered  and  disciplined  lives  beneath 
a  firm  but  kindly  rule.  *  *  *  It  is  my 
deliberate  opinion  that  in  some  such  scheme 
as  this  lies  the  key  of  the  problem  of  the 
inebriate's  future.  In  some  such  colony, 
without  the  penal  treatment  of  prison,  or  the 
close  restraint  of  an  asylum,  the  habitual 
inebriate  might  live  a  life  neither  useless  nor 
unhappy,  a  paradise  compared  with  the 
degradation  and  horror  of  the  past." 

Aid  Society  We  have  received  the  Bulletin 
Work  de  L' Union    des   Societes   de 

in  France.  Patronage  of  France,  Nos.  3-4 
full  of  interesting  details  and  reports  of  the 
activities  of  Societes  de  Patronage  as  they 
are  called  in  France.  Some  of  them  are 
societies  for  aiding  discharged  prisoners, 
others  for  the  protection  of  children  brought 
before  the  courts.  A.  Dival,  president  of  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Children  in  the 
Courts  of  Reims  concludes  an  article  on  this 
subject  by  asking  if  there  is  not  now  an 
urgent  need  of  applying  to  minors  in  France 
the  system  of  children's  courts  now  in  vogue 
in  the  United  States. 

Youthful  Now  that  the  question  of  the 
Offenders  in  indeterminate  sentence  and  a 
Maryland.  reformatory  system  is  under 
consideration  in  Maryland,  it  is  worth  while 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  according 
to  the  annual  report  of  the  Maryland  peni- 
tentiary for  1906,  there  were  thirty-five 
white  prisoners  committed  between  the  ages 
of  twelve  and  twenty  years;  seventy-eight 
between  twenty  and  twenty-five  years,  and 
sixty-four  between  twenty-five  and  thirty 
years.  There  were  also  108  colored  prisoners 
committed  between  twelve  and  twenty  years 
of  age;  180  between  twenty  and  twenty-five 
years,  and  130  between  twenty-five  and  thirty 
years.  Thus,  if  we  take  the  age  limits  of  the 
Elmira  Reformatory  in  New  York  as  a  guide, 
there  would  be  177  white  prisoners  and 
418  colored,  a  total  of  595  prisoners  who 
would  be  eligible  for  distinct  educational 
and    reformatory   treatment. 


Communications 


Industrial    Insurance 

To  the  Editor: 

I  want  to  take  exception  to  a  part  of  your 
remarks  upon  industrial  insurance  in  your 
issue  of  February  16.  You  think  that  the 
savings  banks  are  so  different  from  insur- 
ance companies  that  the  question  would  be 
whether  they  can  "be  transformed  into  in- 
surance- companies."  And  you  think  it 
would  be  easier  to  "transform  the  existing 
companies  into  genuinely  beneficent  and 
quasi-public  institutions."  I  do  not  know 
how  easy  the  latter  job  would  be;  I  know 
that  I  would  hate  to  undertake  it  myself. 
I  think  that  when  people  have  so  many  mil- 
lions invested,  on  which  such  enormous  divi- 
dends are  now  being  paid,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  persuade  them  to  entirely  forego 
their  dividends  on  a  large  part  of  their  busi- 
ness. But  that  would  be  the  least  of  the 
difficulties  we  should  encounter  in  trans- 
forming the  present  insurance  companies 
into  philanthropic  organizations  conducting 
the  insurance  business  at  cost  and  without 
profits,  which  is  the  problem  in  question. 
For  business  men  are  in  my  experience  ut- 
terly unwilling  to  transform  their  methods 
of  business  at  the  suggestion  of  an  outsider. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  think  that 
the  savings  bank  business  is  so  radically 
different  from  the  insurance  business  as 
you  apprehend.  In  the  first  place,  they  are 
both  forms  of  savings.  In  both  cases  the 
beneficiary  puts  his  money  in  to  be  drawn 
out  when  he  wants  it,  only  in  one  case  he 
specifies  beforehand  the  contingency  on 
which  he  will  want  it,  in  the  other  he  spec- 
ifies it  as  he  goes  along. 

You  say  the  financial  problems  of  the  two 
are  different.  The  only  important  financial 
problem  of  either  is  investing  people's  money 
in  safe  securities.  I  do  not  see  why  invest- 
ing a  thousand  dollars  that  a  man  has  de- 
voted to  insurance  is  very  different  from  in- 
vesting the  same  thousand  dollars  if  he  has 
put  it  in  as  savings.  At  all  events  our  bill 
provides  that  the  investment  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  law.  The  problem  of  fixing 
the  rates  is  a  problem  peculiar  to  insurance, 
but  it  will  be  the  same  for  all  the  banks 
and  will  be  dealt  with  by  a  state  actuary. 

Nor  do  I  see  why  the  office  arrangements 
and  equipment  should  be,  as  you  suppose, 
unlike.  There  must  in  both  cases  be  a 
place  for  clerks  to  keep  books  and  for  people 
to  come  in  and  pay  in  their  money,  and  I  do 
not  see  why  either  operation  should  be  per- 
formed in  any  very  different  manner  when 
the  money  is  paid  in  for  insurance  than  is 
the  case  when  it  is  paid  in  as  savings,  es- 
pecially as  our  bill  provides  that  the  savings 
money  can  by  an  order  of  the  depositor  be 
used  to  pay  the  insurance. 

You  speak  of  the  necessity  of  a  "campaign 
of   aggressive   education."      That   campaign 
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has  already  been  begun,  and  our  bill  cannot 
go  through  unless  the  campaign  has  reached 
a  good  section  of  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts; for  there  will  be  presumably,  very 
strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  insur- 
ance companies,  who  have  the  most  power- 
ful lobby  in  the  state,  so  that  the  fact  of  the 
passage  of  the  bill  would  imply  a  very  con- 
siderable success  in  advertising.  Moreover, 
if  the  bill  passes,  the  reputation  of  our  188 
savings  banks  will  afford  to  the  new  system 
an  advertisement  of  a  sort  that  the  insurance 
companies,  with  all  their  millions,  cannot 
command.  It  is  one  thing  to  call  a  com- 
pany "The  Rock  of  Gibraltar,"  and  another 
thing  to  acquire  by  slow  and  faithful  service 
the  reputation  for  efficiency  and  solidity  that 
the  Massachusetts  savings  banks  have  won 
in  the  ninety  odd  years  of  their  existence. 

I  entirely  sympathize  with  your  feeling 
against  excessive  insurance  of  children,  but 
we  have  found  in  a  very  hard-fought  cam- 
paign here  that,  largely  because  of  the  legiti- 
mate desire  to  be  able  to  bury  a  child  if  it 
dies,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  legislation 
forbidding  that  sort  of  insurance.  The  next 
best  thing  to  forbidding  it  is  to  adopt  this 
scheme  of  making  it  so  far  as  possible  phil- 
anthropic. The  plan  is  in  that  respect  some- 
what like  the  Gothenburg  system  of  regu- 
lating the  rum  traffic.  My  experience  as  a 
director  of  the  Workingmen's  Loan  Associa- 
tion of  Boston  has  taught  me  that  such  an 
association  can  exercise  a  very  powerful  in- 
fluence in  persuading  people  to  borrow  less 
than  they  had  meant  to,  and  I  think  the 
same  kind  of  thing  could  be  done  by  the 
philanthropic  control  of  insurance. 

What  you  say  of  the  possibility  of  start- 
ing a  new  company  to  go  into  the  industrial 
insurance  business  is,  I  believe,  entirely 
sound.  A  bill  creating  such  a  company  is 
now  under  consideration  by  the  legislature, 
and  I  for  one,  as  a  subscriber  to  the  com- 
pany, hope  that  that  experiment  also  will  be 
tried. 

Joseph  Lee. 

101  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 

ScKool   Lunches   in    Milwauhee 

To  the  Editor: 

In  a  recent  issue  a  Milwaukee  plan  of 
selling  for  one  cent  soup  and  rolls  cost- 
ing approximately  three  and  one-half  cents 
to  school  children,  both  of  whose  parents 
are  earning  a  living,  is  reported  as  hav- 
ing worked  successfully;  six  mothers  in  the 
neighborhood  of  different  schools,  two  of 
them  widows  with  children  to  support,  open- 
ing their  homes  to  receive  the  children. 
"Our  idea  is  to  preclude  if  possible  the 
thought  of  charity."  One  wonders  what 
"working  successfully"  means  in  connection 
with  such  a  plan.  Is  it  that  the  committee 
have  succeeded  in  teaching  children  who  re- 
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ceive  tickets,  and  those  who  are  refused  be- 
cause not  in  need,  that  lunches  chiefly  sup- 
ported by  donations  and  entertainments  are 
not  an  expression  of  charity?  Is  this  taught 
the  parents  and  employers,  also? 

Does  the  suggestion  that  the  mother  may 
be  freed  from  home  duties  at  noon,  and 
thus  enable  her  to  earn  money,  tend  to  re- 
duce the  man's  wages  still  further, — even 
where  the  combined  earnings  of  both  parents 
cannot  afford  payment  for  a  three-and-a-half 
cent  lunch? 

Or  are  arrangements  made  for  artificial 
mothering,  not  only  in  the  lunch  hour,  but 
in  the  morning,  getting  the  children  ready 
for  school,  and  in  the  tired  hours  of  the 
late  afternoon,  when  excitement  and  mis- 
chief have  a  special  temptation  and  danger? 

Or  does  "working  successfully"  mean  that 
in  thus  discovering  the  homes  which  lack 
the  mother's  daily  care,  those  interested 
have  been  able  one  by  one  to  get  the  father 


into  better  work,  or  persuade  the  mother 
that  her  small  earnings  do  not  make  up 
for  the  economic  loss  in  letting  the  children 
do  the  buying,  clothes  go  unmended,  the 
children  unmothered? 

If,  by  extraordinary  effort,  the  mother 
not  only  earns  but  accomplishes  many  of 
these  other  duties,  does  the  family  lose  her 
help  altogether  sooner  or  later,  because  she 
becomes  physically  or  nervously  unfit  for 
either  task?  Does  the  Woman's  School  Al- 
liance intend  to  encourage  wives  of  able- 
bodied  men  to  earn  for  the  family?  Or  does 
it  deprecate  such  an  anomaly  and  try  in  each 
case  to  help  to  some  better  solution  of  the 
family's  difficulties,  which  shall  leave  it  able 
to  care  for  itself  without  gifts  from  strang- 
ers, even  gifts  of  two  and  one-half  cents  a 
day  per  child? 

Zilpha  D.  Smith. 
School  for  Social  Workers,  Boston,  Mass. 


Notes 


Wesson  Memorial'  Hospital. — The  new 
Wesson  Memorial  Hospital  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  founded  and  endowed  by  the  late  D. 
B.  Wesson,  was  formally  opened  on  Feb- 
ruary 25.  It  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $400,000, 
and  by  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Wesson's  will 
a  trust  fund  of  $250,000  is  provided  for  its 
maintenance.  As  a  memorial  to  his  wife 
Mr.  Wesson  also  provided  for  the  erection 
of  a  maternity  hospital  on  the  grounds  ad- 
joining them  in  a  structure  at  a  cost  of  $200,- 
000,  and  he  has  left  a  fund  of  $200,000  for  its 
maintenance. 

The  hospital  building  is  five  stories  high, 
of  steel  and  brick  construction,  and  contains 
58  wards.  Corridors  ten  feet  wide  run  the 
entire  length  of  each  floor.  All  the  interior 
woodwork  is  of  selected  quartered  oak.  The 
plumbing  cost  $40,000,  and  the  marble  fin- 
ishing $10,000.  The  hospital  will  have  a 
capacity  for  seventy-five  patients,  with  a  pri- 
vate room  for  each,  and  more  than  half  the 
rooms  are  connected  with  baths. 


English  Women's  Unions. — Miss  Mary 
Macarthur,  the  well-known  woman  labor 
leader  and  speaker  of  England,  will  address 
a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Woman's  Trade 
Union  League  at  the  Manhattan  Trade 
School,  209  East  23d  street,  at  3  p.  m., 
Sunday,  March  24,  on  How  Working  Women 
Organize  in  England.  Alfred  J.  Boulton, 
will  preside  and  Miss  Annie  C.  Patterson 
will  speak  on  Women's  Auxiliaries.  Miss 
Macarthur  came  to  this  country  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Chicago  Industrial  Exhibit 
where  her  addresses  created  a  marked  im- 
pression. The  English  league  was  organ- 
ized thirty  years  ago  and  for  seven  years 
Miss  Macarthur  has  been  its  secretary.     In 


the  March  magazine  number  its  work  was 
described  by  Miss  Henrotin. 

House  of  Refuge,  Montreal. — The  Hebrew 
Ladies'  Aid  Society  of  Montreal,  assisted  by 
other  Jewish  philanthropic  interests,  has  de- 
cided to  erect  a  house  of  refuge  and  shelter- 
ing home  to  care  for  poor  and  aged  Hebrews 
as  well  as  orphan  children.  The  committee 
has  several  sites  under  consideration  and  it 
is  estimated  that  the  grounds  and  building- 
will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $50,000. 

Jewish  Foster  Home  of  Philadelphia. — The 
Jewish  Foster  Home  and  Orphan  Asylum  of 
Philadelphia  has  completed  the  necessary 
fund  of  $55,000  for  building  on  a  new  wing, 
and  in  addition  has  received  from  Mr.  Ed- 
win Wolf,  president  of  the  Jewish  Publica- 
tion Society,  a  gift  of  an  infirmary  as  a  me- 
morial to  Mary  Fleisher  Wolf. 

Jewish  Agriculturists'  Aid  Society. — The 
Jewish  Agriculturists'  Aid  Society  of  Amer- 
ica, with  headquarters  in  Chicago,  has  up 
to  the  present  time  settled  350  farms,  aggre- 
gating a  population  of  2,500  people.  The 
society  has  been  lately  encouraged  by  a 
promise  of  financial  assistance  from  the 
trustees  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  funds,  who, 
at  a  recent  conference  with  a  committee  of 
the  local  society,  agreed  to  take  to  a  very 
considerable  amount,  the  securities  accepted 
for  loans  to  the  farmers.  In  connection 
with  the  local  committee's  trip  east  to  the 
conference,  Rabbi  A.  R.  Levy,  correspond- 
ing secretary  of  the  organization,  was  instru- 
mental in  starting  a  branch  of  the  Jewish 
Agriculturists'  Aid  Society  in  Pittsburg, 
which  promises  to  settle  forty  families  on 
farms  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence. 
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New  York,  C.  0.  S.  Conference. — At  the 
third  monthly  conference  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  New  York  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society,  Miss  A.  L.  Fairfield  told  about 
the  work  of  the  National  Plant,  Flower  and 
Fruit  Guild.  The  work  of  the  guild  was 
described  at  length  in  Charities  and  The 
Commons  for  September  22,  1906.  How 
thirty-eight  social  clubs  and  two  junior  re- 
publics are  Americanizing  large  numbers 
of  New  York's  foreign-born  children,  was 
told  by  Dr.  Ludwig  B.  Bernstein,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian 
Society.  He  said  that  among  the  character- 
istic features  of  the  Hebrew  Sheltering 
GuaFdian  Orphan  Asylum  are  the  thirty- 
eight  social  clubs,  in  which  are  enrolled 
nearly  ninety  per  cent  of  all  the  children, 
ranging  in  age  from  six  to  sixteen  years. 
These  carefully  graded  clubs  have  brought 
into  the  institution  what  may  be  called  a 
University  Settlement  atmosphere.  The 
clubs  have  helped  the  institution  to  raise 
the  moral  tone  among  the  children,  to  dis- 
institutionalize  and  to  individualize  them. 


Helicon  Hall  Burned. — Helicon  Hall,  the 
home  of  Upton  Sinclair's  cooperative  colony, 
located  near  Bnglewood,  N.  J.,  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  fire  early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  March  16.  The  fire  followed  an  ex- 
plosion, the  cause  of  which  is  unknown. 
Flames  spread  so  rapidly  that  escape  through 
the  house  was  cut  off  and  several  of  the 
colonists  was  obliged  to  jump  from  the  win- 
dows. The  colony  carpenter  was  burned  to 
death,  and  several  other  persons  received 
serious  injuries.  The  colony  is  not  to  be 
abandoned  because  of  the  fire. 

Beneficent  Child  Labor. — A  Washington 
social  worker  who  has  been  examining  into 
the  condition  of  the  children  of  the  poor 
whites  in  the  south  tells  a  story  of  how 
they  are  employed  in  the  mills.  In  States- 
boro,  N.  C,  he  talked  with  a  hale  and 
hearty-looking  citizen  who  sat  on  a  dry- 
goods  box,  whittling  a  stick.  "What  do  you 
do  for  a  living?"  asked  the  sociologist. 
"Wall,  stranger,"  accommodatingly  replied 
the  hospitable  tar  heel,  "I  don't  have  to 
do  nothin'  for  a  livin'  these  days,  seem* 
as  how  I  have  five  head  of  gals  a-workin'  in 
the  cotton  factory." 


The  Beth  Israel  Hospital 

TRAINING    SCHOOL    FOR    NURSES, 

offers  a  two  years'  course  in  the  study  of  nursing  to 
vomen  from  21  to  33  years  of  age,  -with  High  School 
education.  An  allowance  of  $7.00  and  $10.00 
per  month  is  made  for  uniforms  and  books. 
For  information  address. 

Superintendent  School  of  Nurses, 

BETH     ISRAEL     HOSPITAL, 

Cherry  Street,  New  York  City. 


Employment    Exchange. 

A  ddress  all  communications  to  3Iiss  Helen  M.  KeUey , 
Editor  Employment  Exchange  of  Charities  and  The 
Commons,  Room  585, 156  Fifth  Avenue.  Kindly  enclose 
postage  if  a  reply  is  desired. 


w 


OMAN  of  successful  experience  in  the  manage- 
ment of  boys' clubs  wishes  an  opening  in  Cali- 
fornia in  this  or  some  other  line  of  social  work. 


w 


OMAN  who  has  had  experience  in  several  depart- 
ments of  settlement  work,  but  who  is  especially 
interested  in  girls,  wishes  opening  preferably  in 
New  York. 


N  experienced  Director  of  Kindergartens  desires  a 
.    position  in  an  Eastern  settlement. 


A 


capable  housekeeper  and  her  daughter,  a  young 
college  graduate,  wish  an  opportunity  to  work 
together  in  a  vacation  home. 


w 


A.NTED— Young  women  of  college  or  normal 
training  who  are  interested  iu  social  problems  to 
take  positions  as  teachers  in  institutions  for 
children. 


w 


ANTED— Man  for  university  settlement  in  a  city 
of  the  far  West.  One  interested  in  work  among 
homeless  men  preferred. 


w 


ANTED— Three  district  nurses  for  positions  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Ohio.  Must  be 
graduates  of  recognized  training  schools  and 
must  have  had  experience  in  social  work. 


CHICAGO   INSTITUTE 
OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Spring    Courses    Open    April    1, 

4.30  P.  M.,  for  Twelve  WeeKs. 

at  51   La  Salle  Street. 


Mondays.  Educational  and  Social  work  in 
Shops:  Conducted  by  Miss  Diana  Hirschler  and 
others. 

Tuesdays.  Educational  and  Institutional 
Philanthrophy :  Conducted  by  Prof.  Graham 
Taylor  and  others. 

"Wednesdays.  Juvenile  Delinquency;  Care 
of  Court  Wards;  Compulsory  Education;  Co- 
operating Agencies:  Conducted  by  Chief  Pro- 
bation Officer  H.  W.  Thurston;  W.  L.  Bodine, 
Superintendent  of  Compulsory  Education; 
Edgar  T.  Davies,  Chief  Factory  Inspector;  and 
others. 


Opportunities     for     observation, 
spection  and  practice  work. 


Tuition-.  $5.00  per  course; 
$10.00    for    three    courses. 


Inquire  of  the  Director, 

Prof.  GRAHAM  TAYLOR, 

180  Grand  Ave.,  -  Chicago, 


CHARITIES 

AND  The   Commons 


coward  t-   devine,    editor 
Graham   Taylor,    associate 

LEE     K.    FRANKEL.    ASSOCIATE    FO I 
JEWISH    CHARITY 


THe  Common  Welfare 


Paragraphs  in   PHilantHropy  and   Social  Advance 


Pennsylvania^  A  h}11  of  great  importance 
New  Depart-    to  the  charities  of  Pennsyl- 

ment   of  State    yania       hag        been        intrQ_ 

duced  into  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  Harrisburg,  which,  if  it  becomes  a 
law,  will  work  a  revolution  in  the  rather 
slip-shod  method  of  the  state  appropria- 
tions to  charitable  institutions,  which  has 
obtained  in  Pennsylvania.  The  new  act 
creates  a  separate  and  distinct  "Depart- 
ment of  State  Charitable  Institutions." 
At  its  head  is  a  commissioner,  appointed 
by  the  governor  at  $6,000  a  year.  All 
charitable  institutions,  whether  state  or 
private,  so  long  as  they  receive  state  aid, 
are  made  subject  to  the  law.  The  spirit 
of  the  law  is  to  bring  all  these  institutions 
to  a  high  level  of  excellence  if  they  are 
to  be  aided  by  the  state,  and  to  get  state 
aid  only  according  to  their  needs,  and 
not  because  of  political  family,  sectarian 
or  other  undue  influence,  nor  the  desire 
to  expand  with  new,  but  unneeded  build- 
ings. To  carry  out  this  needed  reform 
there  is  created  a  board  of  examiners 
whose  duty  is  to  investigate  the  financial 
and  material  needs  for  each  institution 
twice  a  year.  The  board  is  granted  full 
access  to  all  books  and  papers  needed  for 
this  work. 

The  commissioner  is  required  to  make 
a  biennial  report  to  the  legislature  of 
the  work  of  his  department,  and  a  special 
report  on  any  institution,  at  the  request 
of  the  governor  or  of  the  appropriations 
committee. 

The  superintendent  and  trustees  of  all 
institutions  receiving  state  aid  shall  make 
quarterly  estimates  in  detail  of  all  needed 
expenses  which  are  to  be  paid  out  of 
state   moneys.     When   approved   by   the 
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commissioner,  the  institution  is  allowed 
to  draw  on  the  auditor-general  for  the 
amount. 

The  treasurer  of  each  institution  shall 
pay  no  accounts  for  goods  furnished  or 
for  salaries  out  of  money  appropriated 
by  the  state  without  a  certificate  from  the 
superintendent  of  the  institution  and 
from  the  commissioner.  Provision  is 
also  made  in  the  new  act  that  no  person, 
except  patients,  officers  or  employes  shall 
be  maintained  in  any  institution  except 
at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  auditor-general  and 
the  commissioner. 

The  bill  also  guards  against  the  possi- 
bility of  graft  in  the  purchase  of  supplies 
by  requiring  contracts  to  be  let  out  to 
disinterested  parties  after  notice  in  the 
newspapers  ;  and  only  to  the  lowest  bid- 
der.1 

Worcester's     Worcester,    Massachusetts, 
charities       has   established  a   charities 

Commission.  •  ,        •  ,•       . 

commission  to  investigate 
all  charitable  institutions  or  movements 
appealing  to  the  public  for  funds ;  to 
audit  the  accounts  of  local  charities,  in- 
vestigate conditions  and  methods  of 
work  and  adapt  work  to  the  needs  of  the 
community.  Outside  charities  sending 
representatives  to  the  city  to  raise  money 
may  seek  the  endorsement  of  the  com- 
mission. The  commission  proposes  to 
report  in  writing  to  all  organizations 
investigated  and  if  occasion  requires  it 
will  report  its  findings  to  the  public 
through  the  papers.  No  organization 
will  be  endorsed  if  it  overlaps  or  dupli- 
cates work  already  being  done,  nor  unless 

'We  are  not  advised  whether  there  Is  any 
provision  to  avoid  collusion  among  bidders. — 
Editor. 
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its  managers  subscribe  to  its  expenses 
and  agree  to  co-operate  with  the  asso- 
ciated charities,  nor  unless  the  commis- 
sion is  satisfied  with  the  executive  effi- 
ciency of  the  managers.  No  solicitor  will 
be  sanctioned  who  is  not  duly  authorized 
by  the  organization  sending  him  out,  and 
when  sanctioned  he  will  be  supplied  with 
proper  credentials.  Entertainments,  con- 
certs, outings,  sales,  etc.,  in  the  name  of 
charity  but  in  reality  in  the  interests  of 
the  promoters,  will  not  be  sanctioned  and 
charitable  institutions  and  individuals 
will  be  urged  to  refuse  aid  to  so-called 
charities  which  do  not  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  the  commission.  The  com- 
mission is  composed  of  ten  members, 
seven  of  whom  represent  the  Associated 
Charities,  the  Ministers'  Meeting,  the 
Board  of  Trade,  the  Twentieth  Century 
Club,  and  the  St.  Vincent  De  Paul  So- 
ciety, and  three  chosen  at  large  by  these. 


Russian  ^he  Russian  Famine  Re- 
Famine  Relief  lief  Fund  on  March  25, 
amounted  to  $22,605.17. 
Subscriptions,  largely  in  response  to  the 
president's  letter,  have  been  received 
from  thirty-seven  states  and  territories 
and  from  Canada.  Many  of  the  letters 
were  accompanied  by  warm  expressions 
of  sympathy.  Of  the  sum  collected, 
$10,000  has  been  forwarded  already  to 
Nicolas  ShishkofT  and  another  equal  sum 
will  be  sent  in  a  few  days.  Subscrip- 
tions sent  to  Samuel  J.  Barrows,  135 
East  15th  street,  New  York  city,  will  be 
properly  acknowledged. 


Social 


The  work  of  the  Public 
Aspects  of  a    Library  of  the  District  of 

Columbia  in  reaching  out 
to  put  books  in  the  homes  of  the  people 
has  had  marked  success  in  the  year  since 
the  librarian,  George  F.  Bowerman, 
wrote  of  its  work  in  this  journal  (April 
14,  1906).  As  an  organ  of  social  ad- 
vance the  library  would  prove  more  ef- 
fective if  the  branches  offered  by  Mr. 
Carnegie  could  be  established.  Mr. 
Mr.  Carnegie  gave  $350,000  to  erect  the 
library  building  and  has  offered  an  equal 
amount  for  branches,  although  Congress 
has  not  seen  fit  to  accept  the  gift.  Some- 
thing like  the  same  result  on  a  very  much 


more  limited  scale  has  been  accomplished, 
however,  through  the  settlements  and 
the  public  schools.  Last  year  433,000 
volumes  were  circulated,  424,000  from 
the  central  library  and  the  remainder 
from  the  settlements  and  schools.  This 
is  an  increased  home  circulation  of 
twenty-two  per  cent  in  one  year  and 
fifty-five  per  cent  in  two  years.  There 
are  some  40,000  persons  registered  as 
borrowers,  one-eighth  of  the  population 
of  the  District,  and  nearly  forty  per  cent 
of  the  borrowers  are  government  em- 
ployes and  their  families.  The  govern- 
ment population  is  usually  reckoned  at 
75,000  and  therefore  nearly  one-quarter 
of  it  uses  the  library.  One  of  the  in- 
teresting activities  of  the  library  has 
been  the  progressive  application  of 
methods  to  reduce  the  amount  of  fiction 
read.  The  means  taken  to  bring  about 
this  reduction  have  simply  been  so  to  ar- 
range, display  and  advertise  the  re- 
sources of  the  library  that  books  other 
than  fiction  will  be  made  approximately 
as  conspicuous  as  fiction — that  is  for  the 
library  to  act  as  a  sort  of  corrective  to 
the  over-prominence  of  fiction  in  pub- 
lishers' announcements  and  book  reviews. 
The  result  has  been  that  the  percentage 
of  fiction  circulated  has  been  reduced  in 
the  last  three  years  from  83.7  per  cent, 
to  71.8  and  last  year  to  68  per  cent. 
In  other  words,  only  about  one-third  of 
the  great  increase  of  the  total  circulation 
of  the  last  two  years  has  been  in  the 
form  of  fiction.  This  does  not  mean 
that  a  normal  amount  of  fiction  reading 
is  not  regarded  as  a  healthy  symptom, 
on  the  contrary,  says  Mr.  Bowerman : 

If  out  of  the  increase  in  circulation  of  155,- 
000  in  the  last  two  years  the  proportion  of 
fiction  had  been  smaller  than  it  has  been, 
there  would  almost  be  ground  for  thinking 
that  there  is  something  abnormal  about  this 
community.  The  normal  individual,  whether 
adult  or  child,  requires  imaginative  litera- 
ture either  in  the  form  of  poetry,  drama,  or 
tale.  Just  now  the  dominant  form  of  liter- 
ary expression  is  the  novel,  and  practically 
all  the  great  tragedies  and  comedies  of  life 
have  been  or  are  embodied  in  fiction. 

The  increase  in  attendance  of  readers 
visiting  the  room  during  the  year  was 
fifty-four  per  cent  and  261  per  cent  in 
two  years.     In  response  to  repeated  de- 
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mands  an  appropriation  was  secured  en- 
abling the  library  to  be  kept  open  on 
Sundays  for  reference  and  on  holidays 
for  reference  and  circulation,  with  the 
exception  only  of  July  4  and  December 
25.  A  "readers'  assistant"  has  been  en- 
gaged to  suggest  to  people  who  are  in 
doubt  or  very  hazy  what  to  read.  Ulti- 
mately the  library  desires  distributing 
stations  in  all  the  schools,  engine  houses, 
police  stations,  large  factories,  depart- 
ment stores  and  other  places,  so  that  it 
will  in  reality  become  a  "university  for 
mankind." 

Two  National   During  the  past  few  months 
Boys'  club     Charities  and  The  Com- 

Organizatlons.    mqns     ^     mad^  mention 

of  investigations  that  were  being  made 
of  the  National  Boys'  Club  Asso- 
ciation whose  headquarters  were  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  with  an  additional 
branch  collecting  agency.  As  the  re- 
sult of  these  investigations  the  associa- 
tion closed  its  office  and  its  president, 
J.  L.  Dudley,  came  to  New  York,  where 
he  started  another  organization  with  a 
similar  purpose.  News  has  come  from 
time  to  time  of  appropriations  that  were 
being  made  by  Mr.  Dudley  to  various 
boys'  clubs,  indicating  that  he  was  again 
active.  The  Springfield  Homestead  now 
rises  to  ask  why  it  happens  that  the  Na- 
tional Boys'  Club  Association,  whose 
doors  have  been  closed,  and  which  has 
been  without  a  president  for  two  years, 
should  have  allowed  its  invested  funds 
to  decrease  from  $9,362  to  only  about 
$4,000.  It  also  implies  that  the  nominal 
organization  is  being  held  together  in 
order  to  become  the  recipient  of  certain 
bequests  that  are  sometime  to  become 
available.  Whether  these  recent  gifts  to 
clubs  are  being  made  from  the  coffers  of 
the  new  or  of  the  old  society  would  be 
a  good  topic  for  investigation.  Persons 
interested  in  boys'  clubs  who  may  receive 
solicitations  in  which  Mr.  Dudley's  name 
appears  may  rightly  demand  answers  to 
these  questions.  Meanwhile,  the  Fed- 
erated Boys'  Clubs,  the  organization  of 
street  boys'  club  directors  themselves, 
which  was  instrumental  in  the  dissolution 
of  the  Springfield  association,  has  re- 
cently   completed   a   year   of    successful 


work  in  organizing  and  re-organizing 
street  boys'  clubs  and  last  month  held 
an  enthusiastic  convention  at  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  where  plans  were  made  for  a 
much  enlarged  work.  Jacob  Riis  is 
president  of  the  Federated  Boys'  Clubs 
and  Frank  A.  Day,  of  the  firm  of  R.  L. 
Day  &  Co.,  is  treasurer.  The  offices  are 
at  35  Congress  street,  Boston. 


Three  Years'     As    SOme   of   tne   governing 

course        boards  of  training  schools 

for  Nurses.       for    nurseg    fc    ^ew     York 

city  are  considering  the  question  of  re- 
turning to  the  two  years'  course  of  train- 
ing, a  general  meeting  of  nurses  prac- 
tising in  New  York  city,  among  whom 
were  graduates  of  every  school  in  that 
city  as  well  as  many  from  schools 
throughout  the  country,  met  recently  to 
discuss  this  movement  which  must  have  a 
direct  bearing  in  the  future  on  the  wel- 
fare of  the  entire  body  of  nurses.  The 
following  resolution  was  adopted  by  a 
majority  of  sixty  votes  to  five — many 
nurses  present  having  been  obliged  to 
leave  before  the  conclusion  of  the  meet- 
ing: 

Resolved,  That  we  strongly  endorse  and 
petition  for  the  continuance  of  the  present 
three  years  course,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

1.  The  woman  who  comes  to  a  general  hos- 
pital training  school,  ready  to  give  her 
strength  and  intelligence  to  the  work  there, 
feels  it  to  be  her  just  right  that  she  shall 
receive  there  an  education  which  will  ade- 
quately and  thoroughly  fit  her  for  her  life 
work,  and  she  is,  in  fact,  promised  by  the 
hospital  that  this  shall  be  conscientiously 
given  her. 

2.  It  is  a  practical  impossibility  in  two 
years'  time  to  so  move  a  large  school  of 
nurse-pupils  through  all  the  wards  and  divi- 
sions of  a  large  general  hospital  that  each 
one  shall  have  full  justice  done  her  in  the 
matter  of  experience,  observation,  and  the 
performance  of  duties  covering  all  branches 
of  the  service.  Either  the  practical  or  the 
theoretical  teaching,  both  of  which  she  has 
been  promised,  must  be  scamped  under  the 
two  years'  course. 

3.  The  three  years  makes  possible  a  more 
equal  division  of  service,  a  more  balanced 
proportion  between  class  work  and  ward 
work,  and  a  more  careful,  effective  instruc- 
tion of  the  pupil. 

4.  A  general  return  to  the  two-years  course 
would  tend  to  the  destruction  of  that  pro- 
cess of  affiliation  between  special  and  small 
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hospitals  for  the  improvement  of  their  nurs- 
ing services  which  under  the  three-years 
course  has  been  developing  with  the  most 
satisfactory  and  beneficial  results. 

5.  Far  more  is  required  of  the  graduate 
nurse  to-day  than  was  required  of  her  sister 
ten  years  ago,  and  her  training  should  ad- 
vance in  proportion,  instead  of  retrograd- 
ing. It  is  a  great  injustice  to  nurses  to  send 
them  forth  imperfectly  prepared,  or  pre- 
pared only  for  private  duty,  or  taught  only 
on  certain  lines,  for  no  nurse  knows  when 
her  health  may  make  private  nursing  im- 
possible, or  when  she  may  meet  with  oppor- 
tunities to  enter  on  branches  of  work  requir- 
ing a  liberal  professional  training,  such  as 
are  daily  opening  to  nurses  in  connection 
with  institutional  and  social  reform  work 
of  all  kinds. 

6.  The  three-years  course  benefits  the  hos- 
pital by  its  greater  stability  and  the  longer 
continued  presence  of  a  senior  staff  of  nurses. 
We  believe  that  the  nurse  who  has  the 
thorough  three  years  training  can  better 
serve  the  patient,  the  physician  and  the 
community. 

It  was  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  the 
resolution,  should  be  sent  to  each  of  the  gov- 
erning boards  of  hospitals,  and  to  the  nurs- 
ing and  medical  journals. 

(Signed) 

Grace  Knight — Roosevelt. 
Elizabeth  M.  Normant — Johns  Hopkins. 
Frida  L.  Hartman — Mt.  Sinai. 
Martha  M.  Russell — N.  Y.  Hospital. 
Beatrice  Finley — Bellevue. 

Committee. 

„._.-.,.         The  Carl  Schurz  memorial 

Carl  Schurz  .  .         ,  •        - 

Memorial,  committee,  appointed  at  the 
meeting  held  in  Carnegie 
Hall,  New  York,  last  November,  an- 
nounces that  it  hopes  the  memorial  fund 
may  reach  a  total  of  $250,000.  The 
fund  is  being  raised  through  popular 
subscriptions.  It  will  be  used  to  pro- 
vide for  a  suitable  monument,  and  so  far 
as  the  subscriptions  permit,  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  some  public  work  in  which 
Mr.  Schurz  was  especially  interested. 
The  monument  will  be  either  a  statue 
or  some  other  form  of  bronze  or  marble, 
as  may  be  determined  later,  when  the 
artistic  considerations  have  been  weigh- 
ed. The  other  objects  will  be,  in  the 
order  following: 

First:  To  promote,  in  some  effective 
manner,  a  wider  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  civil  service  reform. 

Second:  To  promote  the  extension  of 
Germanistic  culture  in  the  United  States. 

Third:  To  commemorate  Mr.  Schurz's 


work  for  the  advancement  of  the  Negro- 
and  Indian  races  through  the  erection  of 
a  suitable  building  or  other  memorial  at 
the  Hampton  Institute. 

The  officers  of  the  committee  are: 
Joseph  H.  Choate,  chairman  general  com- 
mittee; Gustav  H.  Schwab,  chairman 
evecutive  committee;  George  McAneny, 
second  vice-chairman;  William  R.  Cor- 
wine,  secretary;  Isaac  N.  Seligman, 
treasurer. 

The  Child  Labor  Situation 
in  Pennsylvania 

Franh  D.  Watson 
Assistant  Secretary 
Pennsylvania  Child  Labor  Committee 

At  present  Pennsylvania  is  the  pivotal 
point  in  the  child  labor  campaign  of 
this  country.  The  reason  for  this  is  evi- 
dent. In  1900,  with  one-half  the  amount 
of  capital  invested  and  one-half  as  many 
persons  employed  as  the  three  states 
New  York,  Massachusetts  and  Illinois, 
Pennsylvania  had  as  many  children  em- 
ployed in  manufacture  as  these  three 
states  combined.  To  make  worse  the 
Pennsylvania  situation,  the  clause  of  the 
law  requiring  a  certificate  (the  all-im- 
portant point  of  any  child  labor  law) 
was  declared  unconstitutional  last  Aug- 
ust. To  remedy  this  deplorable  condi- 
tion, citizens  of  the  commonwealth  have 
united  in  asking  for  legislation  which 
will  place  Pennsylvania  on  a  level  with 
other  northern  states  in  caring  for  her 
future  citizens.  A  bill  has  been  framed 
based  on  the  experience  of  this  and  other 
states.  Its  provisions  are  simple,  its 
three  salient  features  being  that  no  child 
under  fourteen  years  be  allowed  to  work ; 
that  no  child  under  sixteen  be  allowed  to 
work  at  night,  and  that  a  child  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen  who  wishes  to  work 
must  obtain  his  working  certificate 
through  the  school  authorities  only. 
That  this  should  evoke  opposition,  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  Manufacturers 
in  certain  industries  have  been  asked 
by  their  associates  to  coalesce  in  order 
to  see  that  an  "equable"  law  is  passed 
at  this  time.  One  such  industry  is 
glass  manufacture.  Well  organized  to 
secure  their  demands,  representatives  as- 
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sembled  at  Harrisburg  last  week  and 
gave  their  opinion  of  "equable"  child 
protection.  Their  objections  to  the  above 
mentioned  law  group  themselves  under 
four  heads : 

First,  the  old  cry  was  raised.  The 
prohibition  of  night  work  for  boys  under 
sixteen  would  be  "ruinous  to  the  glass 
industry."  This  testimony  was  con- 
stantly repeated  by  their  champions.  Let 
the  reader  consider  the  following  figures 
from  the  census  bulletins  on  manu- 
factures for  the  years  1900- 1905,  show- 
ing the  development  of  the  glass  indus- 
tries in  Ohio  and  Illinois  as  compared 
with  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  In 
the  two  former  states  there  is  the  desired 
restriction  of  night  work  for  boys  under 
sixteen,  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
there  is  not. 

Increase  1900-1905. 

Penn-      New 
Illinois       Ohio  sylvania  Jersey 
Number  of  glass 

factories    116%     32.1%     2.5%     15% 

Capital  invested       63%     69%      43.5%     16% 
Value     of     pro- 
ducts     98.9%  98.5%      25.7%  26.8% 

Number  of  wage- 
earners     44%  72.5%  7%    2.3% 

That  there  are  economic  causes  at 
work  in  producing  these  results,  other 
than  child  labor  restrictions,  is  granted. 
One  thing  is  clear,  however,  the  prohibi- 
tion of  night  work  of  children  is  not 
"ruinous"  to  the  glass  industry.  Nor  do 
we  need  place  much  weight  on  that  weak 
and  threadbare  argument  by  one  of  the 
speakers,  "We  could  not  compete  with 
imported  goods,  if  we  are  prohibited 
from  using  small  help."  Where  is  our 
boasted  American  commercial  genius  if 
we  can  beat  competitors  only  with  the 
aid  of  children !  The  second  argument 
advanced  was  that  work  at  night  in  a 
glass  house  is  "not  arduous."  The  labor 
was  designated  as  "pleasurable,"  and 
therefore,  said  the  glass  manufacturer, 
should  not  be  restricted.  Let  any  thought- 
ful man,  be  he  father  or  not,  think  of 
turning  a  boy  of  fourteen  years  out  of 
the  heat  of  a  glass  house  at  half  past 
two  in  the  morning  to  walk  home  in 
stormy  weather,  and  then  let  him  pass 
on  the  "pleasurableness"  of  such  work, 
not  to  mention  the  blight  to  health  and 


to  morals.  The  manufacturers  stated 
that  their  own  boys  started  in  the  glass 
house.  True,  but  do  they  start  at  fourteen 
years  and  at  night,  conditions  under 
which  they  are  asking  that  other  men's 
sons  shall  work  ?  They  stated  that  forty 
per  cent  of  the  present  manufacturers 
were  glass  house  boys.  True  again — 
"the  survival  of  the  fittest,"  but  where 
are  the  countless  others  who  never  came 
out  of  the  struggle !  The  third  argument 
advanced  was  against  having  the  school 
authorities  issue  the  certificates.  The 
argument  was  that  "one  department 
alone  should  control  the  child,  viz.,  the 
factory  inspection  department."  Let  the 
manufacturers  tell  us  what  more  logical 
plan  there  is  than  to  have  the  "one" 
authority  which  by  law,  has  had  control 
of  the  child  until  his  fourteenth  birth- 
day, give  him  his  working  papers.  Sure- 
ly no  one  knows  the  age  and  mental  fit- 
ness of  the  child  better  than  the  teacher 
or  principal  who  has  been  his  guardian 
thus  far.  Surely  none  has  his  interest 
more  at  heart.  The  real  reason  under- 
lying these  objections  is  of  course  clear. 
It  would  not  be  so  easy  to  get  the  school 
certificates  as  it  would  be  to  get  a  certifi- 
cate on  the  mere  affidavit  of  a  parent 
from  the  "squire."  From  the  employer's 
side  such  a  lax  system  may  be  good, 
but  there  is  another  point  of  view.  Ex- 
perience has  proved  that  work  certifi- 
cates supported  merely  by  the  affidavits 
of  parents  are  not  worth  the  paper  upon 
which  they  are  written.  The  fourth  ar- 
gument advanced  at  the  hearing  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  proposed  law  is  startling  for 
the  twentieth  century.  The  requirement 
that  a  child  must  at  least  be  able  to  read 
and  write  the  English  language  before 
securing  his  work  certificate  was  attack- 
ed. Could  such  an  attack  be  made  sin- 
cerely bv  any  group  of  men  who  pub- 
licly state  that  "We  are  as  heartily  in 
favor  of  the  child  labor  legislation  as  any 
interest  in  the  state"?  Yet  the  fact 
stands.  When  questioned  by  a  member 
of  the  legislative  committee,  the  reason 
was  disclosed.  In  many  glass  houses,  by 
reason  of  the  daily  wasre  of  $.85  Italian 
boys  are  employed.  These  boys  often 
can  neither  read  nor  write  English.  The 
new  law  would  put  them  in  school.    We 
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are  asked  to  assimilate  into  our  body 
politic  these  people  to  whom  even  the 
newspaper  is  a  blank.  Some  may  think, 
as  was  expressed  at  the  hearing,  that 
there  is  "too  much  school  education  and 
not  enough  factory  education,"  but,  let 
us  ask  from  which  view-point  the  state- 
ment is  made ;  for  the  good  of  a  part,  or 
the  good  of  the  whole;  for  the  good  of 
a  class  or  the  good  of  the  state? 

A  New   Era    in    CHaritable 
Effort 

Amos  W.   Butler 
President  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction 

The  establishment  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  is  a  notable  event  in  the  history 
of  charities.  It  marks  the  beginning  of  an 
era  that  heretofore  could  not  be  opened. 
The  amount  of  the  benefaction  renders  pos- 
sible great  things  and  the  wise  purposes  re- 
ported bespeak  even  greater  things.  This 
munificent  provision  for  the  doing  of  good 
will  gladden  the  hearts  of  all  who  are  stu- 
dents or  workers  in  any  of  the  avenues  of 
charitable  effort.  It  is  not  difficult  to  fore- 
see that  this  foundation  may  become  in  the 
field  of  charities  what  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution is  in  the  realm  of  science.  It  can 
deal  with  the  relief  of  the  needy,  the  gath- 
ering of  data,  the  study  of  conditions,  the 
teaching  of  the  untaught,  the  training  of 
workers,  the  education  of  the  public,  and  the 
general  dissemination  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning every  branch  of  charities.  We  all 
know  how  great  is  the  need  for  the  study 
of  social  and  living  conditions.  The  task  is 
one  that  is  appalling,  but  men  and  women 
have  been  found,  singly  or  in  small  compan- 
ies, ready  to  attack  the  problem  and  give 
their  lives,  their  all,  to  help  for  better 
things.  What  encouragement  this  gift  will 
bring  to  them! 

The  alleviation  of  distress,  help  for  the 
suffering,  aid  to  the  injured,  each  arouses 
our  sympathy  and  compels  our  assistance. 
The  renovation  of  homes,  the  reclamation 
of  children,  the  prevention  of  dependence 
and  crime  thereby,  are  wider  in  scope,  more 
far-reaching  in  effect,  but  do  not  appeal  to 
the  people  in  the  same  way  or  to  the  same 
degree.  All  these  things  and  the  teaching 
of  them,  training  for  them,  the  application 


of  every  available  branch  of  science  to  them, 
and  the  publication  of  data,  methods  and  re- 
sults are  made  possible  as  never  before  by 
this  fund.  It  is  the  greatest  opportunity 
ever  offered  for  unified  effort,  under  a  board 
having  much  special  knowledge,  for  the 
many  needs  that  one  or  another  has  recog- 
nized in  the  field  of  charities  and  social  af- 
fairs. 

This  fund  will  not  do  all  that  is  needed. 
There  will  be  opportunity  for  much  more. 
Maybe  it  will  serve  as  a  suggestion  or  an  edu- 
cation to  others  having  large  means.  They, 
too,  may  come  to  see  the  great  need,  and  un- 
usual opportunity  to  help  their  fellows  and 
be  led  to  swell  this  fund  or  establish  others 
for  similar  useful  service. 

National    Wants     and      tHe 
Sage    Foundation 

Ernest   P.   BicKnell 

General  Superintendent, 
Chicago  Bureau  of  Charities 

In  the  Sage  Foundation  we  have  the  most 
notable  and  inspiring  result,  which  has  yet 
appeared,  of  the  rising  tide  of  interest  in 
the  conditions  of  life  among  the  poor.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  encouraging  to  those,  who 
for  years  have  worked  to  swell  this  tide,  than 
Mrs.  Sage's  wise  and  munificent  gift  with 
its  potentialities  for  far  reaching  helpful- 
ness and  its  promise  that  their  patient,  try- 
ing and  heart-breaking  work  is  coming  at 
last  into  its  reward.  One  may  venture  the 
hope  that  the  income  from  this  fund  may 
not  be  expended  on  the  usual  things  which, 
in  the  ordinary  course,  would  be  assisted  or 
attacked  by  the  organized  or  individual  phil- 
anthropic agencies  of  a  community.  It  is 
easy  to  picture  a  use  of  this  income  which 
would  tend  to  check  normal  and  necessary 
philanthropic  movements  and  impulses  and 
weaken  the  very  springs  of  action  which  it 
is  intended  to  strengthen.  It  would  be  easy 
also  to  allow  this  income,  large  as  it  may  be, 
to  trickle  away  in  a  thousand  ineffective 
streams,  sinking  scarce  noticed  into  the  in- 
satiable sands  of  individual  needs.  Large 
wants  there  are,  national  wants,  which  have 
to  do  with  general  causes  and  general  re- 
sults and  which  do  not  appeal  to  the  neigh- 
borhood sense  of  charitable  need.  By  mass- 
ing the  strength  of  this  noble  foundation 
against  these,  it  will  serve  the  common  in- 
terest and  help  to  solve  problems  common 
to  all. 


Minneapolis  and  The  Northwest 

Where  the   National   Conference  of  CHarities   and   Correction 

Meets  in  Jvine 


The  coming  session  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction 
is  the  first  for  many  years  in  the  North- 
west. The  invitation  to  meet  in  Minne- 
apolis was  not  only  extended  by  the 
mayor  and  commercial  organizations  of 
that  city,  but  it  was  supplemented  by  in- 
vitations from  the  governor  of  Minnesota 
and  the  governors  of  other  northwest- 
ern states. 

The  Minneapolis  Commercial  Club  has 
taken  executive  charge  of  perfecting 
local  arrangements  and  has  the  active 
co-operation  of  all  citizens  interested  in 
charitable  work. 

The  opening  session  of  the  conference 
will  be  held  on  the  evening  of  June  12 
in  the  auditorium,  when  Governor  John 
A.  Johnson  and  J.  C.  Haynes,  mayor  of 
the  city,  will  make  addresses.  Sunday 
afernoon,  June  16,  the  conference  ser- 
mon will  be  delivered  in  the  auditorium 
by  Archbishop  John  Ireland. 

The  sectional  meetings  of  the  confer- 
ence will  be  held  in  the  city  and  county 
building  where  a  sufficient  number  of 
suitable  rooms  can  be  secured  for  all  of 
the  meetings.     A  local  bureau  of  infor- 
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mation  and  committee  headquarters 
will  be  located  in  the  foyer  of  the  build- 
ing for  the  convenience  of  those  in  at- 
tendance. 

June  is  an  ideal  month  for  a  visit  to 
the  Northwest.  The  advantages  which 
nature  gave  to  Minneapolis  have  been 
utilized  by  its  citizens.  Its  streets  are 
broad  and  regular ;  its  residence  districts 
are  not  crowded  and  its  wide,  shaded 
avenues  are  bordered  with  pleasant 
homes  and  well  kept  lawns.  It  has  a 
park  system  comprising  two  thousand 
acres  and  twenty-five  miles  of  charming 
park  driveways.  Of  this  system,  Minne- 
haha Park,  with  the  Falls  of  Minnehaha, 
as  its  central  feature,  and  a  half-dozen 
urban  lakes,  is  of  course  the  resort  popu- 
lar, but  every  section  of  the  city  has  its 
neighborhood  park. 

Among  other  features  for  the  confer- 
ence visitor  will  be  old  Fort  Snelling, 
adjoining  its  southern  limits  and  acces- 
sible by  trolley,  the  Public  Library,  which 
houses  over  six  hundred  thousand  vol- 
umes, the  University  of  Minnesota,  situ- 
ated on  the  river  bank  just  below  the 
Falls    of     St.     Anthonv,    the    citv    and 
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county  building,  constructed  of  Minne- 
sota granite  at  a  cost  of  $3,500,000,  St. 
Anthony  Falls  and  the  great  mills  which 
turn  out  sixteen  million  barrels  of  flour 
each  year. 

Surrounding  the  conference  city  is  a 
region  of  great  beauty  and  interest. 
Lake  Minnetonka,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful lakes  in  the  world,  with  nearly  three 
hundred  miles  of  shore  line,  lies  twelve 
miles  west  and  is  accessible  by  both 
steam  and  electric  roads.  Ten  miles 
from  Minneapolis  lies  St.  Paul,  the 
capital  of  the  state.  Three  trolley  lines 
connect  the  two  cities  and  the  fare  be- 
tween them  is  ten  cents.  Minnesota  has 
recently  completed  at  a  cost  of  four  and 
a  half  million  dollars  a  capitol  building 
which  has  taken  rank  among  the  first  in 
the  country. 

In  the  fields  of  work  covered  by  the 
conference,  Minneapolis  has  made  prog- 
ress. Its  department  of  Charities  and 
Correction  maintains  a  city  hospital,  a 
work  house  and  operates  a  service  for  the 
poor.  The  Associated  Charities,  sup- 
ported in  its  work  by  private  subscrip- 
tions,   is   the    leading   private    charitable 


organization.  There  are  numerous  pri- 
vate hospitals,  the  Washburn  Memorial 
Orphan  Asylum,  the  Pillsbury  Settle- 
ment House,  a  humane  society  and 
other  organized  institutions  and  move- 
ments. 

Further,  the  state  institutions  of 
Minnesota  are  located  within  a  few 
hours'  ride.  The  state  prison  is  at  Still- 
water, two  hours  by  electric  or  steam 
road,  the  State  Reformatory  at  St. 
Cloud,  sixty-five  miles  north;  the  five 
state  hospitals  for  the  insane  are  at  St. 
Peter,  Rochester,  Fergus  Falls,  Anoka, 
and  Hastings,  and  the  State  Training 
School  is  at  Red  Wing  on  the  Mississip- 
pi, fifty-five  miles  below. 

The  local  committee  on  accommoda- 
tions will  be  prepared  to  secure  quarters 
in  advance  for  those  expecting  to  attend 
the  conference,  and  for  those  who  desire 
such  accommodations,  rooms  in  private 
homes  will  be  secured. 

Correspondence  relating  to  matters 
connected  with  the  local  arrangements 
should  be  addressed  to  Wallace  G.  Nye, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Affairs,  Com- 
mercial Club. 
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THe  Flood  in  Pittsburg 


Christopher  Eastoi 


The  low  shores  of  the  Allegheny 
river  on  both  the  Pittsburg  and  Alle- 
gheny sides,  and  of  the  Ohio  river  on 
the  Allegheny  side,  are  subject  to  annual 
spring  flood,  covering  the  warehouse  dis- 
trict for  about  ioo  yards  inland  and 
caused  by  a  rise  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  in 
the  height  of  the  rivers,  or  up  to  the 
twenty-two-foot  mark  on  the  bridges. 
Occasionally  the  flood  rises  to  twenty- 
seven  or  twenty-eight  feet,  in  which  case 
the  cellars  of  some  of  the  stores  and  resi- 
dences become  filled.  Once  in  a  genera- 
tion, however,  some  unusual  combination 
of  circumstances,  such  as  a  thaw  fol- 
lowed by  heavy  rains  at  the  headwaters 
of  both  of  the  main  feeders  of  the  Ohio 
in  the  states  of  West  Virginia,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York,  raises  the  water 
much  higher  and  causes  widespread 
havoc.  Such  was  the  case  in  1833,  when 
the  high  water  mark  registered  was 
thirty-three  and  three-tenths  feet,  and  in 
1884,  when  thirty-five  feet  was  reached. 
This  season  the  flood  made  another  high 
water  record  for  the  benefit  of  the  new 
generation.  Its  crest  reached  the  un- 
precedented height  of  thirty-six  and  one- 
tenth  feet.  This  was  on  Friday,  the  15th 
of  March,  at  5.00  a.  m. 

The  preceding  Sunday  there  had  been 
a  heavy,  wet  snow.  On  Tuesday  the 
rain  commenced,  and  kept  up  steadily 
throughout  Wednesday.  On  Wednesday, 
as  night  drew  on,  it  became  evident  from 
reports  from  up  the  river  that  something 
unusual  was  to  be  expected,  and  the 
cautious  owners  of  river  front  properties 
had  large  numbers  of  men  employed  all 
night  caulking  up  doors  and  windows 
and  removing  goods  to  upper  floors. 
Then  Thursday  morning  the  greatest 
flood  in  Pittsburg's  history  came,  and 
dwellers  on  the  hills  looking  down  from 
their  heights,  saw  a  vast  district  about 
ten  square  miles,  covered  with  a  surging 
flood, — a  flood  that  only  stopped  at  the 
steeper  grades  leading  to  the  hills.  The 
submerged  district  comprised,  in  Pitts- 
burg, the  whole  of  the  section  known  as 
"The  Point,"  i.  e.,  the  triangle  of  land 
between    the    two    rivers ;    and    in   Alle- 
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gheny  the  parts  of  the  city  bordering  on 
the  Allegheny  and  Ohio  rivers,  from 
Sharpsburg  on  the  north  to  the  state 
penitentiary  on  the  west,  a  distance  of 
about  six  miles.  The  flood  extended  in- 
land from  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  Allegheny,  and  had  a  depth  vary- 
ing from  one  to  twelve  feet.  This  meant 
the  inundation  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  residential  district  of  Allegheny 
and  the  isolation  of  many  stores  and 
business  places  in  Pittsburg. 

Though  the  flood  covered  so  large  a 
district  there  were  very  few  lives  lost, 
only  half  a  dozen  in  the  county;  and 
comparatively  little  destitution  develop- 
ed. The  main  loss  was  a  commercial 
one,  falling  upon  the  large  steel  com- 
panies operating  plants  along  the  river 
fronts.  Nearly  all  of  these  plants  had 
to  suspend  operation  for  a  time,  and  as 
they  had  been  running  up  to  the  limit 
of  their  capacity,  the  production  loss 
was  very  great,  amounting  to  at  least 
50,000  tons  of  steel  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  produced  in  the  thirty- 
eight  furnaces  that  had  to  be  banked. 
The  sudden  stopping  of  the  plants 
caused  many  other  losses,  and  the  water 
considerably  damaged  many  buildings. 
Quantities  of  half  finished  products  were 
also  partially  or  wholly  damaged  so  that 
a  conservative  estimate  of  the  total 
money  loss,  adding  the  losses  in  other 
industries  and  the  wage  loss,  amounting^ 
to  about  $2,000,000,  could  not  be  put  at 
•less  than  $10,000,000.  Fires  also  broke 
out  in  several  localities  where  the  water 
mains  were  damaged  and  destroyed  a 
score  or  more  of  buildings.  The  West- 
inghouse  Company's  establishments, 
along  the  low  lying  Turtle  Creek,  per- 
haps sustained  the  greatest  direct  loss  in 
the  destruction  of  products,  while  the 
suspension  of  manufacturing  operations 
as  well  as  the  degree  of  suffering  among 
the  inundated  poor  was  greatest  in  Mc- 
Keesport.  McKeesport  also  was  singled 
out  in  another  respect  in  that  its  water 
supply  was  entirely  cut-off  by  the  flood- 
ing of  the  pumoing  stations,  and  wells- 
had  to  be  relied   upon  altogether. 
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Next  to  the  property  loss  the  effects  of 
the  flood  were  felt  most  in  a  partial  sus- 
pension of  the  services  of  light  and  trans- 
portation in  many  sections,  owing  to 
flooding  the  power  houses.  A  few 
places  were  left  entirely  without  commu- 
nication of  any  kind  with  the  rest  of  the 
city.  Thousands  of  business  men  walk- 
ed from  two  to  five  miles  to  their  homes 
on  Thursday  and  Friday  nights.  The 
bridges^  between  Pittsburg  and  Alle- 
gheny were  all  submerged  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad 
bridge.  The  traffic  over  the  latter  was 
consequently  enormous.  But  the  rail- 
road company  came  up  to  the  situation, 
running  a  large  number  of  trains  across 
on  short  headway.  On  the  smaller  rail- 
road lines  coming  into  the  city  for  a 
short  period  no  trains  were  run,  and  it 
was  about  three  days  before  normal 
schedules  were  resumed. 

The  health  and  charity  departments  in 
the  three  cities  did  practically  nine-tenths 
of  the  relief  and  sanitary  work  that  was 
done.  In  McKeesport  about  1,000  per- 
sons had  to  be  given  free  shelter  the  first 
night.  The  city  council  appropriated 
$1,500  for  relief  work  and  $1,000  for 
cleaning  up  the  city.  These  were  the 
only  direct  appropriations  made,  but  the 
Allegheny  city  council  may  add  an  ap- 
propriation to  the  amount  raised  by  a 
subscription,  if  the  latter  does  not  meet 
the  extra  demand.  The  work  of  relief 
and  sanitation  is  still  going  on  in  Alle- 
gheny. The  Charities  Department  esti- 
mates that  it  will  have  drawn  on  its 
regular  appropriation  for  about  $10,000 
before  all  of  the  extra  calls  for  relief 
due  to  the  flood  have  been  answered. 
Large  quantities  of  bedding,  provisions, 
clothing,  coal  and  shoes  have  been  dealt 
out  by  this  department ;  of  the  latter, 
1,200  pairs  were  needed.  The  supplying 
•of  coal  and  provisions  was  made  neces- 
sary chiefly  by  the  fact  that  these  com- 
modities being  stored  in  cellars,  were 
covered  with  water  for  several  days. 
Very  few  people,  excepting  in  McKees- 
port, had  actually  to  leave  their  homes; 
and  beyond  suffering  temporary  loss  of 
wages,  were  not  very  much  incommoded. 
Many  of  them  in  fact  made  a  picnic 
of    the    occasion,    and    passed    the    time 


by  visiting  their  friends  in  boats 
and  enjoying  themselves.  The  few 
casualties  reported  were  from  the  over- 
turning of  these  boats.  Although  the 
population  affected  by  the  flood  in  Alle- 
gheny was  a  large  one,  nevertheless  it 
seems  to  us  that  relief  was  dealt  out  with 
rather  too  free  a  hand.  The  agent  of 
one  of  the  private  relief  associations  in 
Allegheny  informed  us  that  in  her  dis- 
trict, comprising  two  wards,  they  could 
not  in  their  voyages  of  succor  discover 
any  need  whatever  except  that  for  a 
little  coal  in  places  where  the  family  sup- 
ply was  submerged. 

In  Pittsburg  the  slope  of  the  land  from 
the  river  is  a  little  steeper  than  in  Alle- 
gheny and  consequently  the  waters  did 
not  penetrate  so  far  inland.  Moreover 
the  flooded  district  was  chiefly  occupied 
by  warehouses,  stores,  railroad  yards, 
and  on  The  Point  with  business  places  so 
that  comparatively  few  residences  were 
affected.  The  Department  of  Charities 
stood  ready  to  respond  to  all  calls  of 
needy  persons,  but  as  I  was  informed, 
did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 
At  all  events,  the  extra  demand  for  coal, 
etc.,  was  so  little  over  the  normal  demand 
that  no  drain  on  the  funds  of  the  de- 
partment was  felt.  Dr.  Devine  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  of  New 
York,  volunteered  to  send  an  experienced 
charity  agent  to  Pittsburg,  but  there  was 
no  need  for  any  extra  service  even  of  the 
local  charity  agents,  as  far  as  we  can 
discover.  Though  it  is  estimated  that 
175,000  persons  were  temporarily  out 
of  work  in  the  entire  Pittsburg  district, 
very  few  of  them  were  reduced  to  need 
by  this  non-employment.  The  Pittsburg 
workingman,  not  only  in  the  ranks  of 
the  skilled,  but  also  in  the  ranks  of  the 
unskilled,  seems  to  be  pretty  well  able  to 
take  care  of  himself  in  an  emergency. 
The  number  of  serious  and  fatal  acci- 
dents, for  example  occurring  in  this  city 
annually,  would  most  anywhere  else 
cause  a  deal  of  acute  distress,  but  such 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  here.  The 
widows  and  orphans  undoubtedly  suffer 
greatly,  but  it  is  in  ways  that  neither  at- 
tract attention,  nor  forcibly  appeal  to 
the  sympathies  of  the  community. 

The  sanitarv  work  necessitated  bv  the 
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covering  of  large  areas  with  mud,  debris 
and  filth  has  been  admirably  done.  The 
opportunity  was  certainly  a  good  one 
for  a  general  cleaning  up  of  streets, 
yards,  cellars  and  privies,  and  has  not 
been  let  pass.  A  squad  of  sanitary  po- 
licemen were  out  in  boats  at  the  very 
first,  and  together  with  disinfectors  from 
the  Department  of  Health,  have  made  or 
are  making  a  complete  canvass  of  the 
flooded  district,  noting  every  collection  of 
rubbish  and  filth  and  having  it  summarily 
removed.  The  necessity  of  this  work 
will  be  seen  when  it  is  realized  that  about 
a  quarter  of  the  houses  in  the  submerg- 
ed district  were  dependent  upon  water 
closet  vaults  not  connected  with  sewers, 
and  that  these  vaults  overflowed,  spread- 
ing the  contents  over  the  adjoining  yards. 
The  debris  was  remarkable  in  quantity 
and  variety.  The  street  cleaning  de- 
partments very  soon,  however,  had  the 
streets  cleaned  up,  and  the  work  of  clean- 
ing out  yards  and  cellars,  while  carried 
on  more  slowly  and  still  in  progress, 
will  be  very  thoroughly  done.  A  thor- 
ough   disposal   of   the    sediment   of   the 


flood  rather  than  mere  disinfection  has 
been  the  aim  of  the  bureau  of  health,  and 
neither  in  Pittsburg  nor  in  Allegheny 
has  the  amount  of  disease  that  might  be 
attributed  to  the  flood,  increased.  There 
are,  however,  many  persons  suffering 
from  colds  and  other  effects  of  exposure. 
The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  flood 
may  be  stated  in  the  following  extract 
from  an  editorial  of  the  Pittsburg  Dis- 
patch: 

Suppose  that  an  amount  in  money  equiva- 
lent to  the  loss  by  damage  to  merchandise 
in  stores,  to  machinery  in  mills,  by  stoppage 
to  business,  by  loss  of  wages  in  mills,  by  ac- 
tual damage  to  property  in  the  flooded  sec- 
tions, and  by  depreciation  of  property  and 
injury  to  homes  and  health,  had  been  spent 
in  raising  the  submerged  districts  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  floods.  Can  anyone  dispute 
that  the  injury  inflicted  within  the  past 
thirty-six  hours  would  have  gone  far  to- 
ward paying  for  a  permanent  preventive? 
Is  there  much  question,  when  the  enhance- 
ment of  property  on  one  hand  and  the  sav- 
ing of  this  constantly  recurring  damage  bill 
on  the  other  are  taken  into  account,  that  the 
annual  interest  charged  on  the  cost  of  such 
an  improvement  would  be  repaid  with  large 
profit? 


LODGING    HOUSE:    REFORM 

E-xtracts  From  New  YorK  Newspapers 


[On  March  16th  the  Department  of  HealtK  of  New  YorK  City 
announced  to  the  press  that  the  sections  of  the  Sanitary  Code 
and  of  the  rules  and  regulations  that  pertain  to  the  supervision 
and  management  of  common  lodging  houses  had  been  revised. 
The  requirements  providing  for  more  adequate  ventilation,  in- 
creased bathing  facilities,  greater  cleanliness,  and  better  oppor- 
tunities for  the  lodgers  to  enjoy  reasonable  comforts,  have 
attracted  the  attention  not  only  of  the  lodging  house  sections  of 
the  city,  but  of  the  press  in  general.  Some  excerpts  from  New 
YorK  newspapers  are  published  below.] 

Times,  March  17,  1907 — Orders  Bowery  To  Be  Clean.  The  Bowery  was  surprised 
yesterday  when  it  heard  that  the  Health  Department  had  decreed  that  "all  floors,  pas- 
sages and  stairways  must  be  scrubbed  or  wet-swept  at  least  once  a  day."  It  was 
astonished  when  it  learned  that  each  bed  in  every  lodging  house  "must  have  clean 
sheets  and  pillowcases  every  day."  It  was  astounded  when  it  heard  that  "stationary 
baths  and  shower  baths  must  be  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water,  available  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night  free  of  charge." 

Health  Commissioner  Darlington  realized  that  he  was  asking  a  good  deal,  but 
■declared  that  the  health  of  the  people  demanded  the  new  regulations. 


Herald,  March  17,  1907 — War  on  10-Cent  Lodging  Houses.     The  new  sanitary  regu- 
lations of  the  Board  of  Health  will  in  all  probability  force  every  ten-cent  lodging  house 
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in  the  city  out  of  business.  Dr.  Thomas  Darlington,  president  of  the  Board  of  Health,, 
ridiculed  the  idea  of  any  politics  being  concerned  in  the  new  regulations.  He  said 
various  cheap  lodging  houses  over  the  city  had  been  closed  up,  and  that  there  probably 
would  be  others.  The  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  each  person  has  been 
raised  from  400  to  600,  which  means  that  the  Health  Department  will  permit  a  less 
number  of  beds  in  each  room. 


Evening  Post.  March  18,  1907 — Bowery  Lodgings  Cleaner.  To  those  not  familar 
with  Bowery  resorts  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  there  are  at  least  130  of  these 
cheap  lodging  places  in  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn.  They  rent  between  six  and  seven 
million  lodgings  a  year,  at  prices  varying  from  5  to  25  cents,  with  an  average  of  10 
or  15  cents.  The  nightly  business  done  by  the  lodging  houses  is  enormous.  From  12,000 
to  15,000  beds  are  let  every  night  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  alone.  So  profitable  has 
the  occupation  of  keeping  a  lodging  house  become  that  syndicates  have  been  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  controlling  chains  of  these  places  in  this  and  other  cities.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health  is  facing  no  light  task  when  it  commands  the  owners  to  cut  down  their 
number  of  beds  one-third,  to  increase  their  laundry  expenses,  and  to  make  sanitary  im- 
provements. 

Immediate  improvements  are  a  crying  need,  according  to  Robert  W.  Hebberd,  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Charities,  who  said  to-day:  "There  is  no  doubt  that  the  situation 
requires  urgent  reform,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  Dr.  Darlington's  rules  and  in- 
tentions are  as  reported  in  the  newspapers,  reform  will  be  effected." 

It  has  been  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  Joint  Application  Bureau  of  the  Char- 
ity Organization  Society  and  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 
which  was  invited  about  a  year  ago  by  Dr.  Darlington  to  investigate  lodging  house 
conditions  and  form  a  tentative  series  of  modifications  to  the  rules  governing  them,  that 
the  reforms  have  been  advocated  by  the  authorities.  While  in  some  quarters,  particu- 
larly on  the  Bowery,  it  is  believed  that  the  move  is  a  political  rap  from  the  mayor  at 
the  clan  Sullivan,  with  Dr.  Darlington  as  a  club,  it  is  pointed  out  by  Commissioner 
Darlington's  friends  that  there  is  nothing  new  about  the  inception  of  the  plan;  that 
it  was  in  the  Health  Commissioner's  head  a  year  ago. 

A  typical  lodging  house  visited  was  in  Mulberry  Street,  an  old  hostelry  with  an 
unenviable  notoriety,  because  in  the  days  of  the  Mendicancy  Squad  300  of  the  beggars 
on  the  "suspected  list"  made  it  their  home.  It  was  possible  to  sleep  there  for  7  cents 
a  night. 

"It  was  dirty,  horribly  dirty,"  said  an  investigator  to-day  in  describing  his  visit. 
"There  were  heaps  of  papers,  decayed  food  and  rubbish  heaped  about  the  floors.  The 
hallways  were  blocked  by  intoxicated  men  lying  on  the  floors.  In  the  dormitories  the 
air  was  stifling.  On  the  two  upper  floors  the  lodgers  slept  in  hammocks.  They  paid  but 
seven  cents  for  the  privilege,  while  the  more  fortunate  ones  below  pay  ten  or  fifteen 
cents  for  their  cots.  The  guide  who  showed  us  around  told  us  that  he  kept  the  third 
floor,  for  the  'German  drunks.'    Pressed  for  a  reason,  he  advanced  patriotism.  *  *  *  " 

All  these  reforms  are  at  the  expense  of  the  proprietor,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  num- 
ber of  the  smaller  fry  will  be  forced  out  of  business.  This,  however,  is  not  a  certain 
result.  The  lodging  house  business  is  too  profitable  to  be  thrown  aside,  and  very  few 
proprietors,  it  is  said,  have  failed  to  "salt  away"  a  reserve  fund  from  their  earnings. 
Incidentally,  lodging  house  patrons  can  be  made  to  pay  the  difference,  though  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  patrons  are  possessed  of  sufficiently  clean  tastes  to  appreciate  the  fresh  linen 
and  accompanying  comfort. 

Charity  workers  are  anticipating  that  the  double  effect  of  the  new  rules  will  be  to 
give  the  unfortunates  a  better  chance  for  health  and  moral  development  by  forcing 
them  out  to  earn  more  money  to  pay  the  higher  prices. 


Evening  Post,  March  19,  1907.  [Editorial.] — Commissioner  Darlington's  order  in- 
sisting upon  greater  cleanliness  in  the  cheap  lodging  houses  of  the  city  has  given  rise 
to  considerable  jesting  about  a  reformed  Bowery.  But  the  humorous  aspect  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health's  action,  if  there  be  one,  must  not  be  allowed  to  deprive  Dr.  Darling- 
ton of  the  credit  to  which  he  is  entitled  for  this  genuine  reform.  The  new  regulations 
are  simple  enough,  yet  they  put  New  York  ahead  of  any  other  city  in  the  sanitary 
treatment  of  these  lodging  houses,  which  must  exist,  but  are  all  too  regularly  breed- 
ing places  of  crime  and  disease.  Charity  workers,  we  are  told,  have  no  hopes  of  reform- 
ing any  one  who  has  been  long  a  frequenter  of  these  places,  because  self-respect  perishes 
quickly  when  men  are  herded  like  animals  under  conditions  which  make  for  mental 
and  physical  deterioration.  The  worst  of  these  evils,  the  association  with  abandoned 
characters,  no  department  of  the  city  can  cure  by  a  mere  fiat.  But  the  Department  of 
Health  has  now  done  its  full  duty  in  the  endeavor  to  protect  the  health  of  those  who 
by  choice  or  unwillingly  must  resort  to  the  cheap  lodging  houses,  and  Dr.  Darlington 
should  have  the  praise  that  is  due  him. 
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Globe,  March  19,  1907  [Editorial] — Better  Lodging  Houses.  The  new  lodging  house 
mles  recommended  by  the  Charity  Organization  Society  and  the  Association  for  Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  announced  by  the  Department  of  Health,  should  make 
New  York  lodging  houses  the  best  and  cleanest  in  the  United  States  and  as  good  as 
those  in  England.  The  new  regulations  are  to  be  commended  because  they  are  specific; 
because,  enforced,  they  will  reduce  the  number  of  persons  in  public  institutions  or  ap- 
plying for  charitable  relief,  in  that  the  places  where  a  great  multitude  sleeps  will  be 
less  debilitating  and  disease-breeding;  because,  by  bettering  conditions,  they  will  tend 
to  diminish  the  tendency  of  lodging  houses  to  become  headquarters  for  crime;  because 
the  poor  man,  whose  only  offense  is  his  poverty,  will  not  be  compelled  to  spend  his  hours 
of  rest  amid  surroundings  that  make  for  degradation  and  a  loss  of  self-respect. 

In  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  the  number  of  recognized  lodging  houses  is  130,  with  a 
nightly  population  of  from  20,000  to  30,000  men.  Many  of  these  are  bad  and  thriftless, 
perhaps  irredeemably  so,  but  many  need  only  a  fair  chance  to  become  prosperous  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  Put  a  man  who  wants  to  rise,  night  after  night,  in  a  foul- 
smelling  room,  deprive  him  of  the  opportunity  for  cleanliness,  throw  him  among  those 
who  are  permitted  to  be  filthy,  and  week  by  week  he  will  find  the  desire  to  struggle  grow 
less.  The  old  police  station  house  was  abolished  at  the  demand  of  Jacob  Riis,  because 
experience  had  shown  that  it  was  corrupting.  Indecency,  driven  from  this  shelter,  fled 
to  the  lodging  house,  and  it  is  necessary  to  pursue  it  there.  Social  welfare  requires  that 
the  good  among  the  poor  and  even  the  destitute  shall  not  be  pushed  down  into  the 
abyss. 

Cleanliness  costs  something,  but  not  as  much  as  many  imagine;  additional  air  and 
floor  space  also  cost  something,  but  those  most  familiar  with  lodging  house  conditions 
and  the  large  profits  made  by  lodging  house  proprietors  are  convinced  that  the  new 
regulations  can  be  enforced  without  any  material  increase  in  the  nightly  tariffs.  Com- 
petition will  take  up  and  carry  on  the  work  initiated  by  the  Department  of  Health,  and 
we  shall  again  have  the  phenomenon  of  the  infectiousness  of  good  instead  of  the  in- 
fectiousness of  bad. 


Herald,  March  21,  1907 — Lodging  House  Men  Surrender.  The  proprietors  of  cheap 
lodging  houses  throughout  the  city  yesterday  surrendered  to  the  Board  of  Health  and 
placed  themselves  under  the  jurisdiction  of  that  department  by  asking  for  permits.  Ten 
of  them  applied  for  the  necessary  authority  to  continue  conducting  their  business,  and 
it  will  not  be  until  they  have  thoroughly  complied  with  the  new  regulations  that  they 
will  be  recognized.  One  of  the  establishments,  that  in  No.  283  Bowery,  was  inspected 
and  the  sanitary  inspector  granted  a  permit. 

Owners  of  most  of  the  105  lodging  houses  in  Manhattan  have  been  for  years  defy- 
ing the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  under  various  pretexts  have  tried  to  make 
it  appear  that  they  were  conducting  the  places  either  as  Raines  Law  hotels  or  as  hotels 
of  the  first  class.  The  determined  stand  taken  by  the  Board  of  Health,  backed  by  the 
Police  Department  and  the  public  opinion  which  is  represented  in  the  work  of  the 
€harity  Organization  Society,  has  caused  the  lodging  house  keepers  to  change  their  at- 
titude. 

Examinations  made  by  the  inspectors  of  the  Board  of  Health  show  that  there  are 
scores  of  lodging  houses  where  the  ordinary  rules  of  cleanliness  and  decency  are  vio- 
lated. Among  the  first  to  be  subjected  to  the  new  rules  will  be  the  places  where  for 
seven  cents  a  canvas  hammock  is  rented.  Each  lodger  must  now -have  a  cot,  with  spring 
mattress,  sheets  and  pillows,  and  whatever  bed  clothing  may  be  required. 


Herald,  Mar.  24,  1907. — Some  of  the  lodging  houses  are  Raines  Law  Hotels  gone  to 
seed.  One  of  the  establishments  of  this  kind  is  known  as  the  American,  and  is  at 
No.  15  Bowery.  There  was  a  saloon  beneath  it  once  and  the  two  were  run  in  connection 
with  each  other.  The  saloon,  however,  had  to  move  because  a  cigar  store  was  willing 
to  pay  more  rent,  and  the  lodging  house  was  left  hanging,  like  Socrates  in  his  basket, 
between  heaven  and  earth. 

As  the  proprietor  thought  he  was  running  a  first-class  hotel,  he  therefore  decided 
lie  needed  no  permit. 

On  one  of  the  partitions  was  displayed  a  "bill  of  fare,"  but  there  was  no  sign  of 
a  dining  room. 

"Where  is  the  restaurant?"  I  inquired. 

"Right  here,"  said  the  clerk  at  the  desk.  "A  man  orders  something,  and  he  eats 
it  out  there  in  the  sitting  room." 

There  were  two  tables  littered  with  newspapers  in  the  so-called  sitting  room. 

"Where's  the  cook?" 

"Well,  we  let  the  guests  do  their  own  cooking.    Whatever  they  order  they  can  have. 
It's  better  that  way  and  easier." 
"And  the  kitchen?" 
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"Kitchen?  Well,  its  locked  up  just  now.  Man  just  got  through  cooking  his 
terrapin  and  locked  it  up  for  the  night." 

"Would  you  mind  showing  it  to  me?" 

"WTell,  since  you  insist,  I  might  as  well,  I  guess,"  was  the  reply,  as  the  clerk 
took  down  a  small  key  and  advanced  upon  the  door  of  a  little  room. 

"Patty  de  fool  grass  for  mine,"  said  a  man  under  a  battered  hat  over  in  a  corner. 

"Chilly  con  carney  and  lobster  a  la  Newburg,"  interposed  another. 

"Adam  and  Eve  on  a  raft  and  one  in  the  dark,"  commented  a  man  with  one  eye. 

Behind  the  door  was  a  pile  of  rubbish,  old  shoes  and  broken  bottles.  A  big  coffee 
pot  reposed  on  a  shelf,  and  near  it  ranged  in  a  line  were  four  little  porcelain  liids 
that  at  one  time  may  have  covered  sugar  bowls,  but  there  was  no  china  of  any  other 
kind  in  sight. 

The  crowd  about  the  stove  howled  in  delight;  others  ordered  yet  more  delicacies 
cooked  to  order. 

"You  see,  the  kitchen  isn't  very  busy  these  days"  explained  the  clerk.  "The  guests 
is  mostly  dining  out  to-night.  Might  find  some  of  them  in  the  Waldorf.  If  you're 
going  up  that  way  tell  them  not  to  be  late." 
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Orphans,  New  New  Orleans  Association  for  . 
Orleans.  the  Relief  of  Jewish  Women 
and  Orphans,  read  at  the  fifty-second  annual 
meeting  held  last  week,  shows  that  there 
are  at  present  sixty-six  boys  and  seventy- 
six  girls  in  the  home.  Superintendent 
Michel  Heymann,  speaking  of  institution 
alism,  says:  "A  great  difference  of  opinion 
exists  on  the  question  of  raising  orphans  in 
institutions  or  not.  Institutionalism  during 
the  most  tender  years  of  a  child  becomes  a 
second  nature,  follows  him  through  life  and 
takes  away  from  him  the  initiative  or  self- 
confidence  so  necessary  in  every  career.  And 
while  it  is  necessary  to  have  institutions 
under  the  present  circumstances,  it  should 
be  our  aim  to  minimize  the  injurious  habits 
of  institutionalism.  Of  the  thirty-four  chil- 
dren who  left  the  institution  during  the  year 
thirty-one  were  placed  in  charge  of  their 
relatives,  one  girl  was  adopted  by  a  very 
well-to-do  family,  one  boy  was  apprenticed 
to  a  druggist  and  one  placed  in  a  commercial 
house." 

In  his  report  President  Kahn  says  that 
the  children  of  the  foremost  families,  Jews 
and  non-Jews,  send  their  children  to  the  or- 
phans school,  and  their  free  intermingling 
has  a  salutary  effect  upon  their  own  wards, 
bringing  them  early  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances  in  contact  with  the 
world.  "From  this  one  incident,"  he  said, 
you  can  judge  what  a  reputation  our  school 
must  enjoy  in  our  community,  impelling  us, 
after  two  years  of  existence,  to  build  an  an- 
nex, where  there  will  be  room  for  about  300 
children  more,  and  from  present  appearances 
I  can  foretell  that  even  this  enlargement 
of  our  facilities  in  a  few  short  years  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  pub- 
lic desirous  to  send  their  children  to  our 
school.  We  certainly  could  not  expect  such 
an  unforeseen  success,  and  it  sounds  like  an 
exaggeration,  which,  however,  it  is  not, 
when  I  say  that  by  next  year  I  believe  that 


our  school  will  be  self-sustaining,  or,  in 
other  words,  we  will  be  able  to  grant  our 
orphans  even  a  high  school  education,  if 
desired,  manual  training  and  all  kindred 
branches,  without  any  expense  to  our 
home." 

Philadelphia's  The  directors  of  the  Chil- 
Chiid  Sav-      dren's  Aid   Society  of  Phila- 

ing  Advance.  deiphia  have  completed  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  trustees  of  the  Seybert 
Institution  which  marks  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant forward  steps  in  the  history  of  child- 
saving  in  Pennsylvania.  The  house,  1506 
Arch  street,  is  now  being  fitted  up  by  these 
two  organizations  for  their  offices.  It  will 
also  contain  on  the  first  floor  a  new  agency 
under  their  joint  management,  to  be  known 
as  the  Children's  Bureau. 

During  its  twenty-five  years  of  existence 
the  Children's  Aid  Society  has  cared  for  sev- 
eral thousand  children,  and  has  seen  the 
family  plan  of  caring  for  dependent  children 
grow  so  steadily  in  public  favor  that  for  sev- 
eral years  the  pressure  upon  it  to  receive 
children  from  other  charities  and  from  the 
courts  has  far  exceeded  its  resources.  The 
time  for  enlargement  had  come,  and  the  op- 
portunity has  been  offered  by  this  plan  of 
co-operation  with  the  Seybert  trustees.  Each 
society  will  conduct  its  own  separate  work 
for  children,  and  maintain  its  own  separate 
management  and  treasury,  but  the  work  that 
they  can  do  in  common  will  be  done  through 
the  Children's  Bureau. 

The  Seybert  Institution  for  Poor  Boys  and 
Girls  was  created  by  the  will  of  Henry  Sey- 
bert, who  died  in  1883,  in  memory  of  his 
father  and  mother,  Adam  and  Maria  Sarah 
Seybert. 

The  funds  left  by  Mr.  Seybert  to  found  the 
institution  were  the  residue  of  his  estate  af- 
ter a  number  of  other  benefactions  had  been 
paid,  and  these  funds  have  been  in  trust  for 
twenty-three  years.     In  that  time  they  have 
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largely  increased  and  now  amount  to  some- 
thing over  $1,000,000. 

The  present  trustees  of  the  Seybert  Insti- 
tution are  William  Piatt  Pepper,  David  Pep- 
per, B.  Franklin  Pepper  and  Albert  P.  Ger- 
hard. These  trustees  have  now  adopted  ten- 
tative plans  for  their  work.  Their  plans  in- 
clude a  model  village  for  poor  children  at 
Meadowbrook,  thirteen  miles  north  of  Phil- 
adelphia on  the  Reading  Railroad,  where  a 
tract  of  three  hundred  acres  was  purchased 
some  time  ago. 

The  The  institution  will  also  car- 

Chiidren's  ry  on  considerable  work 
Bureau.  through  the  medium  of  the 
Children's  Bureau  in  the  management  of 
which  it  is  to  be  associated  with  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society. 

Recognizing  in  common  with  the  directors 
of  that  society  that  the  provision  made  for 
destitute,  neglected  and  delinquent  children 
in  Philadelphia  and  the  facilities  for  their 
care  and  reception,  particularly  in  family 
homes,  were  at  present  inadequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  community,  they  have  arranged 
to  make  this  bureau  the  receiving  agency  for 
both  charities,  and  a  place,  moreover,  where 
counsel  and  aid  in  any  matter  affecting  the 
welfare  of  a  child  may  be  sought.  Children 
received  at  the  bureau  will  be  turned  over  to 
the  Children's  Aid  Society  if  the  case  is  a 
suitable  one  for  that  society  to  handle,  and  to 
the  Seybert  Institution  or  other  co-operating 
agencies  if  the  case  is  one  requiring  institu- 
tional care. 

The  first  care  of  the  bureau  will  be  to  pro- 
vide more  prompt  and  effective  care  for  juve- 
nile court  children,  though  its  work  will  not 
be  confined  to  these.  Gradually  it  will  hope 
to  develop  a  central  record  bureau  for  the 
use  of  all  societies  dealing  with  children,  so 
as  to  avoid  duplication  of  records  and  in- 
vestigations, a  library  containing  books  and 
pamphlets  dealing  with  the  various  phases 
of  child-saving  and  care,  a  training  course 
for  persons  who  desire  to  undertake  work 
for  children  in  connection  with  the  various 
children's  societies  and  institutions,  and  a 
bureau  of  public  service  which  shall  investi- 
gate and  keep  the  public  informed  as  to  the 
needs  of  neglected  children  in  this  city.  For 
the  present  the  bureau  is  in  charge  of  a 
board  of  directors  composed  of  representa- 
tives from  the  Children's  Aid  Society  and 
the  Seybert  Institution.  The  chairman  is 
Mrs.  Louis  C.  Madeira,  Jr.,  Albert  P.  Ger- 
hard is  treasurer,  and  William  Bradford 
Buck,  secretary.  As  soon  as  possible  other 
societies  who  desire  to  co-operate  in  these 
lines  of  work  will  be  invited  to  participate 
in  the  active  management  of  the  bureau. 

The  Children's  Aid  Society  has  at  present 
1100  children  under  its  care.  This  number 
will  be  considerably  increased  owing  to  the 
large  sha^e  which  it  has  agreed  to  take  in 
the  new  plans.  But  by  the  increased  support 
which  its  larger  program  should  secure  and 
by  the  aid  that  its  own  regular  work  will  re- 


ceive from  the  newly  organized  bureau,  the 
society  hopes  to  be  of  greater  service  to  des- 
titute children  than  ever  before. 

Probation  In  submitting  his  annual  re- 
Work  in        port   to    the   Board    of   Chil- 

Washington.  dren's  Guardians,  Zed  H. 
Copp,  probation  officer  of  Washington  D.  C., 
names  221  as  the  number  of  children  re- 
ceived from  the  court. 

Of  these,  forty-five  were  white  (thirty-nine 
boys  and  six  girls),  and  176  were  colored 
(157  boys  and  nineteen  girls).  There  were 
ninety-two  children  under  active  supervision 
at  the  close  of  the  last  report.  These,  added 
to  those  received,  make  a  total  of  313  chil- 
dren, which  are  accounted  for  as  follows: 

Served  full  probation  (six  months)    158 

Committed  to  a  reformatory 19 

Committed   to  the  Board   of  Children's 

Guardians   19 

Again  placed  on  probation   2 

Paid  fines   3 

Reached  the  age  of  17  years 1 

Sent  to  friends  outside  the  District 18 

Enlisted  in  the  Navy 1 

Personal  bonds   1 

Married 1 

Total  dispositions 223 

Under  active  supervision  June  30,  1906. .     90 

Total  number  accounted  for 313 

Mr.  Copp  believes  that  "the  passage  of  the 
juvenile  court  law  and  the  compulsory  edu- 
cation law  are  events  that  mark  the  on- 
ward march  of  improvement  along  the  line 
of  child-saving  agencies.  The  small  number 
of  officers  to  supervise  the  cases  arising  un- 
der these  laws  will  do  much  to  cripple  their 
effectual  operation.  No  court  can  dispense 
discretionary  justice  without  a  full  corps  of 
intelligent  probation  officers  to  furnish  it 
with  side  lights  on  the  cases  arising  before, 
it.  Nor  can  it  maintain  its  reputation  long 
without  faithful  supervision  of  its  wards 
at  home.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  weak- 
ness of  the  law  in  that  respect  will  be  fully 
and  amply  met  in  the  near  future  by  the 
appointment  of  at  least  two  additional  offi- 
cers." 

Infant  Among  the  many  movements 

Mortality  in  on  foot  in  Germany  looking  to 
Germany.  clear  reliable  information  is 
the  newest  method  of  estimating  the  rate  of 
infant  mortality.  Professor  Rachts,  head  of 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Berlin,  compares 
the  number  of  infants  dying,  not  with  the 
total  number  of  deaths,  but  with  the  number 
of  births.  This  puts  the  figures  on  infant  mor- 
tality in  proper  perspective.  With  this 
method  the  figures  per  100  in  1904  were: 
Wilmersdorf  10.1,  Atralau  12.5,  Paukau  16.6, 
Charlottenberg  17.7,  Berlin  20.0,  Weisensee 
34.1.  Part  of  this  rather  striking  variation 
could  be  explained  because  of  the  variation 
in  the  birth  rate. 
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Charities  and  The  Commons 


Notes 

Columbian  Settlement  and  School. — In 
Charities  axd  The  Commons  for  March  16, 
it  was  stated  that  the  Columbian  Settlement 
and  School  of  Pittsburg  was  entirely  separ- 
ate from  the  local  section  of  the  Council  of 
Jewish  Women.  The  officers  of  the  latter 
society  wish  it  understood  that  the  council 
is  still  sponsor  for  all  of  the  settlement's 
activities.  The  recent  change  of  name  from 
the  Columbian  Council  Settlement  to  the 
Columbian  Settlement  and  School  was  made 
in  order  to  avoid  confusion  in  raising  funds 
for  one%  or  the  other.  The  charter  of  the 
settlement  states  that  the  president  of  the 
local  section  of  the  council  shall  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  governing  board  of  the  settlement. 

A  Voters'  Festival,  New  York. — On  Tues- 
day evening,  April  2,  The  People's  Institute 
will  hold  a  Voters'  Festival  in  the  large  hall 
of  the  Cooper  Institute.  The  speakers  will 
be  R.  Pulton  Cutting,  chairman,  Dr.  Robert 
Collyer,  Judge  Peter  S.  Grosscup,  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Job 
E.  Hedges,  Jacob  A.  Riis,  and  Professor 
Charles  Sprague  Smith.  The  addresses  will 
be  on  questions  before  the  public,  and  on 
the  part  that  citizens  can  and  should  take  in 
solving  them.     There  will  be  music. 

The  purpose  of  the  festival  is  to  assemble 
such  a  gathering  of  young  men  in  the  his- 
toric hall  of  the  Cooper  Union  as  will  count, 
directly  and  indirectly,  for  a  better  citizen- 
ship. Such  new  Voters'  Festivals  have  been 
held  in  Boston  for  several  years,  usually  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  with  marked  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm. Young  men  who  have  voted,  or 
who  expect  soon  to  vote,  are  invited  to  at- 
tend the  meeting.  The  admission  will  be  by 
ticket  issued  without  the  hall  until  7.45, 
when  the  seats  will  be  open  to  all.  The 
People's  Institute  is  placing  tickets  in  the 
bands  of  schools,  social  settlements  and 
other  educational  institutions,  requesting 
them  to  distribute  them  where  they  will 
count.  Heads  of  settlements,  club  leaders, 
who  desire  to  form  parties  to  attend  the 
meeting  in  a  body,  can  obtain  tickets  on  re- 
quest, personally  or  by  mail,  to  The  People's 
Institute,  318  East  Fifteenth  street,  New 
York. 

The  Beth  Israel  Hospital 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES, 

offers  a  two  years'  course  in  the  study  of  nursing  to 
women  from  21  to  33  years  of  age,  with  High  School 
education.  An  allowance  of  $7.00  and  $10.00 
per  month  is  made  for  uniforms  and  books. 
For  information  address. 

Superintendent  School  of  Nurses, 

BETH     ISRAEL     HOSPITAL, 

Cherry  Street,  New  York  City. 


Employment    Exchange. 

Address  all  communications  to  Miss  Helen  M.  Kelsey, 
Editor  Employment  Exchange  of  Charities  and  The 
Commons,  Room  585, 156  Fifth  Avenue.  Kindly  enclose 
postage  if  a  reply  is  desired. 


YOUNG  college  woman  with  some  business 
training  who  intends  to  do  volunteer  phil- 
anthropic work  wishes  a  position  for  next 
year  which  will  give  her  an  insight  into  the 
methods  of  organized  charity.     Living  wage  only. 

YOUNG  woman  with  medical  training,  who  has 
had  some  years  of  general  practice  wishes 
philanthropic    or    social    work    which    will 
make  use   of  her     special  knowledge. 

YOUNG    woman    who    has    had    several    years 
of   practical   library   work    wishes     non-res- 
dent  position  as   librarian — preferably   in  a 
social  settlement  not  in  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Young  women  of  college  or  normal 
training  who  are  interested  in  social  prob- 
lems  to  take   positions  as  teachers   in   in- 
stitutions  for   children. 


WANTED — Athletic  young  men  who  would  be 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  work  in  a  sum- 
mer   camp    for    boys.      Need    not    be    over 
eighteen  years  of  age. 

ANTED — Woman   to   do  visiting  for   a  Bap- 
tist church  in  the  South. 


W 


CHICAGO   INSTITUTE 
OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Spring;    Courses    Open    April    1, 

4.30  P.  M.,  for  Twelve  WeeKs. 

at  51   La  Salle  Street. 


Mondays.  Educational  and  Social  work  in 
Shops:  Conducted  by  Miss  Diana  Hirschler  and 
others. 

Tuesdays.  Educational  and  Institutional 
Philanthrophy :  Conducted  by  Prof  Graham 
Taylor  and  others. 

Wednesdays.  Juvenile  Delinquency;  Care 
of  Court  Wards;  Compulsory  Education;  Co- 
operating Agencies:  Conducted  by  Chief  Pro- 
bation Officer  H  W.  Thurston;  W.  L  Bodine, 
Superintendent  of  Compulsory  Education; 
Edgar  T.  Davies,  Chief  Factory  Inspector;  and 
others 


Opportunities     for     observation,     in- 
spection and  practice  work. 


Tuitions  $5.00  per  course; 
$10.00    for   three    courses. 


Inquire  of  the  Director, 

Prof.  GRAHAM  TAYLOR, 

l&O   Grand  Ave.,  -  Chicago. 
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